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PREFACE 

BY   THE  AMERICAN    EDITOR. 

Few  men  have  been  more  careful  of  their  liteiiry  rep- 
utation than  Addison.  The  last  words  that  he  wrote  for 
the  public  eye,  were  a  dedication  of  his  worts  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Craggs.  At  the  same  time  he  gave  Tiekell  particular 
directions  about  collecting  and  publiahing  them,  justly  feel- 
ing that  there  was  nothing  in  them  which  he  could  look 
back  upon  with  regret,  even  from  his  death-bed.  Two 
years  afterwards,  the  first  edition  appeared  in  four  hand- 
some quartos,  with  an  engraving  from  Kneller's  portrait, 
an  emblematical  vignette,  and  a  full  list  of  subscribers. 
Tiekell  undoubtedly  meant  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of 
his  patron,  but  his  jealousy  of  Steele  prevented  him  from 
calling  Addison's  earliest  and  most  intimate  friend  to 
his  assistance,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  papers  from 
the  Tatler,  which  were  pointed  out  by  Steele  at  Addison's 
request,  there  is  nothing  in  this  edition  which  any  other 
editor  might  not  have  done  equally  well.  The  only  inedited 
pieces  were  the  Dialogues  on  Medals  and  the  Treatise  of 
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the  Christian  religion.  The  Drummer  was  omitted,  runch 
to  Steele's  mortification,  who  immediately-  republished  it 
with  many  bitter  complaints  of  the  editor's  carelessness  and 
malignity.  But  if  Tickell  did  less  than  he  might  have 
done  for  the  illustration  of  Addison's  life  and  -writings,  he 
paid  a  noble  tribute  to  his  virtues  in  the  '  verses  to  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,'  which  stiU  continues,  what  Goldsmith 
pronounced  it  to  he,  nearly  a  hundi'ed  years  ago,  '  one  of 
the  finest  elegies  in  our  language.' 

Many  years  passed  before  another  edition  appeared. 
Meanwhile  Steele  died  without  fulfilling  his  promise  of 
making  up  for  Tickeil's  omissions ;  Tickell  himself  added 
nothing  to  his  origiaal  edition ;  and  aU  the  members  of  that 
'  little  senate,'  each  of  whom  might  have  told  us  many 
things  we  should  have  been  glad  to  know,  passed  away  one 
by  one,  leaving  us  as  much  in  tho  dark  concerning  some  of 
the  most  interesting  events  of  Addison's  literary  life,  as  if 
he  had  passed  all  his  days  among  men  who  had  no  preten- 
sions to  scholarship.  Partienlar  works  wore  reprinted  from 
time  to  time  ;  the  Spectator  oftenest  of  aU ;  the  letter  from 
Italy  retaining  its  place  in  miscellanies  and  collections; 
and  Cato  never  completely  losing  its  hold  upon  the  stage 
Finally  the  whole  works  were  republished  by  Baskerville, 
with  that  typographical  elegance  which  has  given  his  edi- 
tions so  high  a  value  for  the  lovers  of  handsome  books ;  and 
^ain  in  London  in  1804;  but  merely  as  reprints  of  the 
orij^nal  edition  of  1'72J-. 

"At  last  Bishop  Hurd,  resting  a  while  from  polemics 
and  his  Eoswellian  contemplation  of  Warburton,  betook 
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himsulf  to  a  serious  study  of  the  great  master  of  English 
prose.  No  two  men  could  have  been  more  unlike  than 
Addison  and  Hurd,  Addison  mild,  genial  and  indepen- 
dent ;  Hurd  bitter,  irascible  and  cringing ;  the  one  raising 
himself  to  the  highest  rank  by  the  force  of  talent,  without 
the  sacrifice  of  a  friendship  or  a  principle ;  the  other  mak- 
ing his  way  by  subtle  scrvihty,  and  eagerly  grasping  at 
every  means  of  promotion. 

Still  Hurd  possessed  some  qualifications  for  his  task. 
He  was  an  admirer  of  good  writing,  and  though  cold,  was 
not  deficient  in  taste.  He  came  with  the  feelings  of  a  gram- 
marian of  the  old  school,  to  weigh  words  and  start  ques- 
tions of  syntax ;  and  Addison  furnishes  abundant  materials 
for  both.  It  is  amusing  to  see  with  what  a  tone  the  learned 
prelate  pronounces  sentence  upon  offending  partiolGs,  and 

how  rigorously  be  keeps  sense  and  sentiment  out  of  sight. 
Now  and  then,  it  is  true,  he  betrays  an  indistinct  con- 
sciousness that  there  is  something  more  in  his  text  than 
mere  specimens  of  style ;  but  most  of  his  raptures  are  re- 
served for  some  happy  construction  ■  or  a  word  of  pecu- 
liar elegance.  It  is  of  no  use  to  ask  for  the  explanation  of 
an  histoiical  allusion,  for  he  has  none  to  give  you.  Manners 
and  customs  he  passes  by  as  though  they  had  no  bearing 
upon  the  subject ;  and  leaves  you  to  deal  with  proper  names 
ds  if  every  body  could  be  his  own  biographical  dictionary. 
Still  his  notes  are  not  without  their  value  for  the  mi- 
nute study  of  language.  You  may  read  them  as  you  do 
Blaii^'s  critical  examination,'  and  find  yoiirself  strength- 
ened ir  7erbal  criticism;  and  though  it  is  impossible  not 
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to  feel  that  wben  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  took  up  his  pen 
to  commentate  Addison,  he  ought  to  have  tahen  a  wider 
range ;  yet  within  the  limits  which  he  set  himself  the  task 
is  weU  done,  and  his  commentary  will  always  find  its  place 
in  a  variorum. 

A  little  before  Hurd  began  his  grammatical  feommen- 
tary,  a  writer  of  vastly  higher  qualifications  announced  bia 
intention  of  giving  a  new  edition  of  Addison.  This  was 
Beattie,  who  had  made  the  Spectator  bis  model  in  prose, 
and  who  sympathized,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  with  the 
classic  taste  of  bis  master.  Unfortunately  this  design  was 
never  fully  carried  out ;  other  occupations  and  ill  health 
compeUing  him  to  confine  himself  to  a  reprint  and  occa- 
sional commentary  of  the  misceUaneons  pieces.  And  it 
will  ever  continue  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  while  Swift 
and  Dryden  found  an  editor  like  Scott ;  and  Pope,  already 
so  loaded  down  with  commentatioDj  reappeared  in  two 
rival  editions,  no  one  should  have  felt  that  the  best  service 
that  could  be  rendered  to  the  cause  of  virtue  and  pure 
taste,  would  be  an  accurate  edition  of  Addison, 

The  present  edition,  without  pretending  to  contain  all 
that  might  be  done  for  the  illustration  of  this  eminent 
writer,  claims  to  be,  in  some  respects,  superior  to  all  ita 
predecessors.  The  poems,  which  were  carelessly  thrown 
together  in  fonner  editions,  without  any  regard  to  their 
subject  or  their  relative  importance,  have  been  accurately 
arranged,  and,  where  the  occasion-  required  it,  illustrated 
by  notes.  Several  of  Addison's  finest  poems  were  origi- 
nallj  published  in  the  Guardian  and  Spectator :  these  are 
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now  placed  wader  their  proper  teada.  Portions  of  his  cor- 
respondence, always  the  most  faithful  picture  of  a  great 
man's  heart,  have  been  insei'ted  at  various  timeM  in  diffor- 
ent  publications,  particularly  in  the  Addisoniana  and  in 
the  life  of  Addison  by  Miss  Aikin.  These  are  now  care- 
fully collected  and  classed,  as  they  deserve  to  be,  among 
his  vforks.  The  political  tracts  have  been  classed  with  the 
purely  poUtical  essays  ;  and  the  "  Old  Whig,"  which  was 
omitted  in  all  the  other  editions,  is  given  in  this  in  its  pro- 
per place.  Many  of  Addison's  writings  originally  possessed 
a  local  and  temporary  inter^t,  which  they  have  not  only 
lost  for  the  modem  reader,  but  have  lost  with  it  somewhat 
of  that  charm  which  arises  from  a  familiarity  with  the 
names  and  circumstances  to  which  they  allude.  As  far  as 
notes  can  revive  it,  it  is  hoped  that  the  charm  is  in  soma 
measure  restored  in  the  present  edition.  The  original 
orthography  had  been  modernized  by  Hurd,  whose  system 
will  be  found,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to  correspond  to  the 
besc  usage  of  the  present  day.  The  American  editor  has 
not  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  reduce  it  to  any  {'isa.tlantic 
standard.  A  list  of  the  principal  editions  of  A-ddi^'on 
wUl  be  found  in  the  fifth  volume, 

New-Youk,  At,>,»si  10,   IBSS. 
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LIFE  AND  WEITINGS  OP  ADDISON.' 


To  Addison  we  are  bound  bj  b,  sentiment  as  much  like  affection  m 
any  sentiment  can  be  which  is  inspired  by  one  who  has  been  sleepy 
ing  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  in  Westminster  Abbey.  We  trust, 
however,  that  this  feeling  will  not  betray  us  into  that  abject  idolatry 
which  wo  hare  often  had  occasion  to  reprehend  in  others,  and  which 
seldom  fails  to  make  both  the  idolater  and  the  idol  ridiculous,  A  man 
of  genius  and  virtue  is  but  a  man.  All  his  powers  cannot  be  equally 
developed ;  nor  can  we  expect  from  him  perfect  self-knowledge.  We 
need  not,  therefore,  hesitate  to  admit  that  Addison  has  left  us  some 
compositions  that  do  not  rise  above  mediocrity,  some  heroic  poems 
hardly  equal  to  Pamell's,  some  criticisms  as  snperfldfel  as  Dr.  Blair's, 
and  a  tragedy  not  very  much  better  than  Dr.  Johnson's.  It  is  praise 
enough  to  say  of  a  writer,  that,  in  a  high  department  of  hterature,  in 
which  many  eminent  writers  have  distinguished  themsolTes,  he  has  had 
no  equal;  and  this  may  with  strict  justice  bo  said  of  Addison. 

As  a  man  he  may  not  have  deserved  the  adoration  which  he  received 
from  those,  who,  bewitched  by  Ms  fascinating  society,  and  indebted  for 
all  the  comfortfi  of  life  to  his  generous  and  delicate  friendship,  worshipped 
him  nightly  in  his  fevoiite  temple  at  Button's;  But,  after  full  inquiry 
and  impartial  reflection,  we  have  long  been  convinced,  that  he  deserved 
as  much  love  and  esteem  as  can  be  justly  claimed  by  any  of  our  infirm 
and  erring  race.     Some  blemishes  may  undoubtedly  bo  detected  lu  his 

1  In  eeiectlng  s  criUcal  reviow  of  Ibe  life  and  writings  of  Adilison,  tt-.ere  ooalil  bp  no  hml- 
jiUon  ta  giving  the  prefeieneo  to  Macmilay'B  cekbratcd  essHy,  ono  of  too  most  elnboralo  i* 
tia  brillisi  I  colleoUon.  TTib  Inlnirtnctorj' parHgr^lt,  wlilcl]  refers  eapecinlly  lo  Mtas  Alltlii> 
illSof  AddboD,  basbesnuoilucl.— a 
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character;  but  tte  more  carefully  it  is  esamined,  the  moro  will  it  ap- 
pear, to  use  the  phrase  of  the  old  anatomists,  sound  in  the  noble  parts 
— free  from  all  taint  of  perfidy,  of  cowardice,  of  cruelty,  of  ingratitude, 
of  envy.  Men  may  easily  be  named  in  whom  some  parfiouiar  good  dis- 
position has  been  more  conspicuous  than  in  Addison.  But  the  j  ust  hai-- 
mony  of  qualities,  the  exact  temper  between  the  stem  and  the  humane 
virtues,  the  habitual  observance  of  every  law,  not  only  of  moral  recti- 
tude, but  of  mora!  grace  and  dignity,  distinguish  him  from  all  men  who 
have  been  tried  by  equally  full  information. 

His  father  was  the  Reverend  Lancelot  Addison,  who,  though  eclipsed 
by  his  more  celebrated  son,  made  some  %ure  in  the  world,  and  occupies 
with  credit  two  fclio  pages  in  the  "  Biographia  Britannica."  Lancelot 
was  sent  up,  as  a  poor  scholar,  from  Westmoreland  to  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth ;  made  some  progress  in 
leaimiug ;  became,  like  most  of  his  fellow-students,  a  violent  royalist } 
lampooned  the  heads  of  the  university,  and  was  forced  to  ask  pardon 
on  his  bended  knees.  When  he  had  left  college,  he  earned  an  humble 
subsistence  by  reading  the  liturgy  of  the  fallen  church  to  the  families 
of  those  sturdy  squires  whose  manor-houses  were  scattered  over  the 
Wild  of  Sussex.  After  the  restoration,  his  royalty  was  rewarded  with 
the  post  of  chaplwn  to  the  garrison  of  Dunkirk.  When  Dunkirk  was 
sold  to  France,  he  lost  his  employment.  But  Tangier  had  been  ceded 
by  Portugal  to  England  as  part  of  tho  marriage  portion  of  the  Infanta 
Catharine ;  and  to  Tangier  Lancelot  Addison  was  sent.  A  more  mise- 
rable situation  can  hardly  be  conceived.  It  was  difflcult  to  say  whether 
the  unfortunate  "Settlers  were  mora  tormented  by  the  heats  or  by  the 
rains ;  by  the  soldiers  within  the  wall  or  the  Moors  without  it.  One 
advantage  the  chaplain  had.  He  enjoyed  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
studying  the  history  and  manners  of  the  Jews  and  Mohammedans ; 
and  of  this  opportunity  he  appears  to  have  made  excellent  use.  On  his 
return  to  England,  after  some  years  of  banishment,  he  pubhshed  an  in- 
teresting volume  on  the  polify  and  religion  of  Barbaij ;  and  another  on 
the  Hebrew  cnstoms,  and  the  state  of  rabbim'oal  learning.  lie  rose  to 
eminence  in  his  profession,  and  became  one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  a 
doctor  of  divinity,  archdeacon  of  Salisbury  and  dean  of  Litchfield.  It 
is  said  that  he  would  have  been  made  a  bishop  after  the  Revolution,  if 
he  had  not  given  offence  to  the  government  by  strenuously  opposing 
the  convocation  of  1689,  the  liberal  policy  of  William  and  Tillotson. 

In  1872,  not  long  after  Dr.  Addison's  return  from  Tangier,  his  son 
Joseph  was  bom.  Ot  Joseph's  childhood  we  know  little.  He  learned 
his  rudiments  at  schools  in  bis  father's  neighborhood,  and  was  then  sent 
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(o  the  Charter  House.  The  anecdotes  which  are  popularly  related  about 
his  boyish  tricks  do  not  harmonize  very  well  with  what  we  know  of 
his  riper  years.  There  remains  a  tradition  that  he  was  the  ringleader 
in  a  barring-out ;  and  another  tradition  that  he  ran  away  from  school, 
and  bid  himseif  in  a  wood,  where  he  fed  on  berries  and  slept  in  a  hollow 
tree,  till  after  a  long  search  he  was  discovered  and  brought  home.  If 
these  stories  be  true,  it  would  be  curious  to  know  by  w^hat  moral  dis- 
cipLino  so  mutinous  and  enterprising  a  lad  was  transformed  into  the  gen- 
tlest and  most  modest  of  men. 

We  have  abundant  proof  that,  whatever  Joseph's  pranks  may  have 
been,  he  pursued  his  studies  vigorously  and  successfully.  At  fifteen  he 
was  not  only  fit  for  the  university,  but  carried  thither  «  classical  taste, 
and  a  stock  of  learning  w^hich  would  have  done  honor  to  a  master  of 
arts.  He  was  entered  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford ;  but  he  had  not  been 
many  months  there,  when  some  of  bis  Latin  verses  fell  by  accident  into 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Lancaster,  dean  of  Magdalene  College.  The  young 
scholar's  diction  and  versification  were  already  such  as  veteran  professors 
might  envy.  Dr.  Lancaster  was  desirous  to  serve  a  boy  of  such  promise ; 
nor  was  an  opportunity  long  wanting.  The  Revolution  had  just  taken 
place;  and  nowhere  had  it  been  hailed  with  more  delight  than  at  Mag- 
dalene College.  That  great  and  opulent  corporation  had  been  treated 
by  JamSs,  and  by  his  chancellor,  with  an  insolence  and  injustice  which, 
even  in  such  a  prince  and  in  such  a  minister,  may  justly  excite  amaze- 
ment; and  which  had  done  more  than  even  the  prosecution  of  the 
bishops  to  alienate  the  Church  of  England  from  the  throne.  A  presi- 
dent, duly  elected,  had  been  violently  espalled  from  his  dwelling.  A 
papist  had  been  set  over  the  society  by  a  royal  mandate :  the  Fellows 
who,  in  conformity  with  their  oaths,  refused  to  submit  to  this  usurper 
had  been  driven  forth  from  their  quiet  cloisters  and  gardens,  to  die  of 
want  or  to  live  on  charity.  But  the  day  of  redress  and  retribution 
speedily  came.  The  intruders  were  ejected ;  the  venerable  house  was 
again  inhabited  by  its  old  inmates:  learning  flourished  under  the  rule 
of  the  wise  and  virtuous  Hoi^h;  and  with  learning  was  united  a  mild 
and  liberal  spirit,  too  often  wanting  in  the  princely  colleges  of  Oxford. 
In  consequence  of  the  troubles  through  which  the  society  bad  passed 
there  had  been  no  election  of  new  members  during  the  year  1688.  In 
1089,  therefore,  there  was  twice  the  ordmary  number  of  vacancies ;  and 
thus  Dr.  Lancaster  found  it  easy  to  procure  for  his  young  friend  admit 
tance  tfl  the  advantages  of  a  foundation  then  generally  estsenied  the 
wealtliiest  in  Europe. 

At  Jlagdalene,  Addison  resided  during  ten  years.     He  was,  at  flrs*. 
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one  of  those  scholars  who  nre  called  demies;  but  was  subsequently 
elected  a  fellow.'  His  college  is  still  proud  of  his  name ;  his  portrait 
still  hangs  in  the  hall ;  and  strangers  nre  still  told  that  his  favorite 
walk  was  under  the  elms  which  fringe  the  meadow  on  the  banks  of  ths 
CherwelL*  It  is  said,  and  ia  highly  probable,  that  he  was  distinguished 
among  his  fellow-students  by  the  delicacy  of  his  ifeelings,  by  the  shyness 
of  his  manners,  and  by  the  assiduity  with  which  he  often  prolonged 
his  studies  far  into  the  night.  It  is  certain  that  his  reputation  for  abili- 
ty and  learning  stood  high.  Many  years  later  the  ancient  doctors  of 
Magdalene  continued  to  talk  in  their  common  room  of  boyish  composi- 
tions, and  expressed  their  sorrow  that  no  copy  of  exercises  so  remarka- 
ble had  been  preserved. 

It  is  proper,  hosvever,  to  remark,  that  Miss  Aikinhas  committed  the 
tn-or,  very  pardonable  in  a  lady,  of  overrating  Addison's  classical  at^ 
lainments.  In  one  department  of  learning,  indeed,  his  proficiency  was 
Kuch  as  it  is  hardly  possible  to  overrate.  His  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
poets,  from  Lucretius  and  Catullus  down  to  Claudian  and  Prudentius, 
was  singularly  exact  and  profound.  He  understood  them  thoroughly, 
entered  into  their  splnt,  and  had  tbe  Anest  and  most  discriminating 
perception  of  ail  their  peculiarities  of  style  and  melody ;  nay,  he  copied 
thuie  manner  with  admirable  skill,  and  surpassed,  we  think,  all  their 
ISritish  imitators  who  had  preceded  him,  Buchanan  aod  Milton  alone 
excepted.  This  is  high  praise;  and  bej'Ond  this  we  cannot  with  justice 
go.  It  is  clear  that  Addison's  serious  attention,  during  his  re^dence  at 
the  university,  was  almost  entirely  concentrated  on  Latin  poetry ;  and 
that,  if  he  did  not  wholly  n^lect  other  provinces  of  ancient  literature, 
he  vouchsafed  to  them  only  a  cursory  glance.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  attained  more  than  an  ordinary  acquMutanCe  with  the  political  and 
moral  writers  of  Rome ;  nor  was  his  own  Latin  prose  by  any  meat  ? 
cnta  npon  BcJiolBtshipa,  who  anceocia 
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equal  to  his  Latin  Terse.  His  knowledge  of  Greek,  though  doubtless 
such  as  was,  in  his  time,  thought  respectable  at  Oxford,  was  evidently 
.  less  than  that  which  many  lads  now  carry  away  every  year  from  Eton 
and  Eugby.  A  minute  exatoination  of  his  work,  if  we  had  time  to 
make  such  an  examination,  would  fully  bear  out  these  remarks.  We 
will  briefly  advert  to  a  few  of  the  facts  on  which  our  judgment  is 
grounded. 

Great  praise  is  due  to  the  notes  which  Addison  appended  to  his  version 
of  the  second  and  third  books  of  the  Metamorphoses.  Yet  these  not^N, 
while  they  show  him  to  have  been,  in  his  own  domain,  an  accomplished 
scholar,showalsohowoonflned  that  dom^n  was.  They  are  rich  in  appo- 
site references  to  Tirgil,  Statins,  and  Olaudian ;  hut  they  contain  not  n 
single  illustration  drawn  from  the  Greek  poets.  Now  ii^  in  the  whole 
compass  of  Latjn  literature,  there  be  a  passage  which  stands  in  need  of 
illustration  drawn  from  the  Greek  poets,  it  is  the  story  of  Pentheus  in 
the  third  book  of  the  Metamorphoses.  Oyid  was  indebted  for  that 
story  to  Euripides  and  Theootitus,  both  of  whom  he  has  sometimes 
followed  minutely.  But  neither  to  Euripides  nor  to  Theocritus  does 
Addison  make  the  feintest  allusion ;  and  we,  therefore,  believe  that  we 
do  not  wrong  him  by  supposing  that  he  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
their  works. 

His  travels  in  Italy,  again,  abound  with  classical  quotations,  hap- 
pily introduced ;  but  his  quotations,  with  scarcely  a  single  exception, 
are  taken  frwn  Latin  verse.  He  draws  more  iUnstrations  from  Auso 
niua  and  Manilius  than  from  Oicero.  Even  his  notions  of  the  political 
and  military  affiiirs  of  the  Romuns  seem  to  be  derived  from  poets  and 
poetasters.  Spots  made  memorable  by  erents  which  have  changed  the 
destinies  of  the  world,  and  have  been  worthily  recorded  by  great  his|j>- 
rians,  bring  to  his  mind  only  scraps  of  some  ancient  Pye  or  Hayley. 
In  the  gorge  of  the  Apennines  he  naturally  remembers  the  hardships 
which  Hannibal's  army  endured,  and  proceeds  to  cite,  not  the  authen- 
tic narrative  of  Poiyhius,  not  the  picturesque  nari'ative  of  Livy, 
but  the  languid  hexameters  of  Silius  Italicus.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Rubicon  he  never  tiiinks  of  Plutarch's  lively  description ;  or  of  the 
stern  conciseness  of  the  commentaries ;  or  of  those  letters  to  Atlicus 
which  so  forcibly  espress  the  alternations  of  hope  and  fear  in  a  sensi- 
tive mind  at  a  great  crisis.  His  only  authority  for  the  events  of  the 
civil  war  is  Lucan. 

AH  the  best  ancient  works  of  art  at  Rome  and  Florence  are  Greek. 
Addison  saw  them,  however,  without  recalling  one  single  verse  of 
Pindar,  of  CaJlimachus,  or  of  the  Atlic  dramatists  ;  but  they  brought 
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XVIll  LIFE      AND      WRITINGS      OF      ADDISON. 

CO  bis  recollection  innumeratile  passages  in  Horace,  Juvenal,  5tatiiii 
and  Ov^d. 

The  same  may  he  said  of  the  "  Treatise  on  Medals."  In  that  pleas- 
mg  work  we  find  about  three  hundred  passages  extracted  with  great 
judgment  from  the  Roman  poets ;  but  we  do  not  recollect  a  single  pus- 
sage  taken  from  any  Roman  orator  or  historian  ;  and  we  are  csnfid<;nt 
that  not  a  line  is  quoted  &om  any  Greek  writer.  No  person  who  had 
derived  all  his  information  on  the  snlgect  of  medals  from  Addison, 
would  suspect  that  the  Greek  coins  were  in  historical  interest  equal,  and 
iu  beauty  of  execution  far  superior  to  those  of  Rome. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  find  any  further  proof  that  Addison's  classi- 
cal knowledge  was  confined  within  narrow  limits,  that  proof  would  Ije 
furnished  by  Ms  "  Essay  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity."  The 
Roman  poets  throw  little  or  no  light  on  the  literary  and  historical  ques- 
tions which  he  is  under  the  necesisity  of  examining  in  that  essay.  He 
is,  therefore,  left  completely  in  the  dark ;  arid  it  is  melanchffly  to  see 
how  helplessly  he  gropes  his  way  from  blunder  to  blunder.  He  assigns 
as  grounds  for  his  religious  belief,  stories  as  absurd  as  that  of  the  Cock- 
laue  ghost,  and  forgeries  as  rank  as  Ireland's  "  Vortigem;"  puts  faith 
in  the  lie  about  the  thundering  legion ;  is  convinced  that  Tiberius  moved 
the  senate  to  admit  Jesus  among  the  gods  ;  and  pronounces  the  letter 
of  Abgarus,  king  of  Edessa,  to  be  a  record  of  great  authority.  Nor 
were  these  errors  the  effects  of  superstition ;  for  to  superstition  Addison 
was  by  no  means  prone.  The  truth  is,  that  he  was  writing  about  what 
he  did  not  understand. 

Miss  Aikin  has  discovered  a  letter  from  which  it  appears  that,  while 
Addison  resided  at  Oxford,  he  was  one  of  several  writers  whom  the 
booksellers  engaged  to  malfo  an  English  version  of  Herodotus  5  and  she 
infers  that  he  must  have  been  a  good  Greek  scholar.'  We  can  allow 
very  little  weight  to  this  argument,  when  we  consider  that  his  fellow- 
laborers  were  to  have  been  Boyle  and  Blaokmons.  Boyle  is  remem- 
bered chiefly  as  the  nomi  1  h  f  th  w  t  b  k  on  Greek  history 
and  phiioli^y  that  ever  wa>  pnntod  d  h  b  k  iKid  as  it  is,  Boyle 
was  unable  to  produce  w  th  t  h  Ip  Of  Bl  km  e's  attainments  in 
the  ancient  tongues,  it  m  1  ffi  t  t  y  tl  t,  in  his  prose,  ho 
has  confounded  an  aphor   m       tl      n     pophthegm  and  that  when,  in 

sAd/Hmn-s  tnowlr^^s  of  0     fc    M    Mac  i%ht  In  his  MUmsle  of 

AddLBon'a  6reek;  yet  w«  often  find  him  quoting  pa^&ages  ttom  Gte&k  wtiUra  with  grent 
i^srent  taniiUarity.— V.  BpcctaWt,  ?58,  &t ;  and  It  !h  not  unfair  thcrofmo  to  toppose  thai 
be  eitenflod  hla  elrels  of  Greek  reading  after  lie  left  the  UniveMty.  The  asms  aconaatlou 
wia  btuB^t  iwJbM  Juhneon,  who  was  not  a  little  annoyed  by  it— <J, 
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Ilis  YBrse,  he  treats  of  classical  subjects,  his  habit  is  to  regale  his  readers 
with  four  false  quantities  to  a  page  ! 

It  is  probable  that  the  classical  acquirements  of  Addison  were  of  as 
much  service  to  him  as  if  tjiey  had  been  more  extensive.  The  world 
generallj  gives  its  admiration,  not  to  the  man  who  does  what  nobody 
else  even  attempts  to  do,  but  to  the  man  who  does  best  what  multi- 
tudes do  well,  Bentley  was  so  immeasurably  superior  to  all  the  other 
scholai-a  of  his  time  that  very  few  among  them  could  discover  his  supe- 
riority. But  the  accomplishment  in  which  Addison  excelled  his  con- 
temporaries was  then,  as  it  is  now,  highly  valued  and  assiduously  cul- 
tivated at  all  English  seats  of  learning.  Every  body  who  had  been  at  a 
public  school  had  written  Latin  verses ;  many  had  written  such  verses 
mth  tolerable  success ;  and  were  quite  able  to  appreciate,  though  by  no 
means  able  to  rival,  the  skill  with  which  Addison  imitated  Virgil.  Ilia 
lines  on  the  Barometer,  and  the  Bowling- Green,  were  applauded  by 
hundreds  to  whom  the  "  Dissertation  on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris  "  was 
as  unintelligible  as  the  hieroglyphics  on  an  obelisk. 

Purity  of  style,  and  an  easy  flow  of  numbers,  are  common  to  all 
Addison's  Latin  poems.  Our  favourite  piece  is  the  Battle  of  the  Cranes 
and  Pygniies ;  for  in  that  piece  we  discern  a  gleam  of  the  fancy  and 
humour  whicli  many  years  later  enlivened  thousands  of  breakfast  tables. 
Swift  boasted  that  he  was  never  known  to  steal  a  hint:  and  he  certainly 
owed  as  little  to  his  predecessors  as  any  modern  writer.  Yet  we  can- 
not help  suspecting  that  he  borrowed,  perhaps  unconscionsly,  one  of  the 
happiest  touches  in  his  Voyage  to  Lilliput  from  Addison's  verses.  Lot 
our  readers  judge. 

"  The  Emperor,"  says  Gulliver,  "  is  taller  by  about  the  bre*.ith  of 
ray  nail  than  any  of  his  court,  which  alone  is  enough  to  strike  an  awe 
into  the  beholders." 

About  thirty  years  before  Gulliver's  Travels  appeared,  Addisoii 
wrote  these  hues : — 


The  Latin  poems  of  Addison  were  greatly  and  justly  admired  both 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  before  his  name  had  ever  been  heard  by  the 
wits  who  thronged  the  coffee-houses  round  Drury  Lane  theatre.  In  his 
twenty-second  year  he  ventured  to  appear  before  the  public  as  a  writer 
of  English  verse.     Ho  addressed  some  complimentary  lines  to  Drjdeo, 
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who  after  many  triumphs  and  many  reverses,  had  at  length  reached  a 
seeure  and  lonely  eminence  among  the  literary  men  of  that  age.  Dry- 
den  appears  to  have  been  much  gratified  by  the  young  scholar's  praise ; 
and  an  interchange  of  civilities  and  good  offices  followed.  Addison  was 
probably  introduced  by  Dryden  to  Congrevo,  and  was  certainly  present- 
ed by  Congreve  to  Charles  Montagu,  who  was  then  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  leader  of  the  whig  party  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

At  this  tinie  Addison  seemed  inclined  to  devote  himself  to  poetry. 
He  published  a  translation  of  part  of  the  fourth  Gieorgio,  Lines  to  King 
William,  and  other  performances  of  equal  value ;  that  is  to  say.  of  jio 
value  at  all.  But  in  those  days  the  public  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
with  applause  pieces  which  would  now  have  little  chance  of  obtaining 
the  Newdigate  prize,  or  the  Seatonian  prize.  And  the  reason  is  obvious. 
The  heroic  couplet  was  then  the  favorite  measure.  The  art  of  arrang- 
ing words  in  that  measure,  so  that  the  lines  may  flow  smoothly,  that 
the  accents  may  fall  correctly,  that  the  rhymes  may  strike  the  ear  strong- 
ly, and  that  there  may  be  a  pause  at  the  end  of  every  distich,  is  an  art 
as  mechanical  as  that  of  mending  a  kettle,  or  shoeing  a  horse ;  and  may 
be  learned  by  any  human  being  who  has  sense  enough  to  learn  any 
thing.  But,  like  other  meclianioal  arts,  it  was  gradually  improved  by 
means  of  many  experiments  and  many  feilures.  It  was  reserved  for 
Pope  to  discover  the  trieb,  to  make  himself  complete  master  of  it,  and 
to  teach  it  to  every  body  else.  From  the  time  when  his  "  Pastorals  " 
appeared,  heroic  versifleation  became  matter  of  rule  and  compass ;  and, 
before  long,  all  artists  were  on  a  level.  Hundreds  of  dunces  who  never 
blundered  on  one  happy  thought  or  expression  were  able  to  write  reams 
of  couplets  which,  as  far  as  euphony  was  concerned,  coiild  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  Pope  himself,  and  which  very  clever  writers  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second — Eochester,  for  example,  or  Marvel,  or 
Oldham — would  have  contemplated  with  admiring  despair. 

Ben  Jonson  was  a  great  man,  Hoole  a  very  smiJl  man.  But  Hoolo, 
coming  after  Pope,  had  learned  how  to  manufacture  deoasyllable  verses ; 
and  poured  them  forth  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  all  as  well 
turned,  as  smooth,  and  as  like  each  other  as  the  blocks  which  have 
passed  through  Mr.  Brunell's  mill,  in  the  dockyard  at  Portsmouth. 
Ben's  heroic  couplets  resemble  blocks  rudely  hewn  out  by  an  unpra.:,- 
tised  hand,  with  a  blunt  hatchet.  Take  as  a  specimen  his  translation 
rf  a  celebrated  passage  in  the  J5neid ; — 

"  This  Dblld  our  parent  eaitb,  sUcred  up  irlth  Bplta 
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Compare  with  these  ja^ed  misshapen  distichs  the  neat  fabric  nliich 
Hoole's  machine  produces  in  unlimited  abundanco.  We  take  the  hrst 
lines  on  which  we  open  in  hja  version  of  Tnsao.  They  are  neitlior  better 
iior  worse  thnn  the  rest : — 

Ko  graaler  irondeis  east  or  west  om  biiast 
Tliap  yuQ  »m^l  laland  on  the  pleasing  coast. 
If  e'er  thy  Mght  mmid  blisifiiL  scenes  eiplore, 
The  oorrent  pass,  anfl  seek  cbe  ruitiier  shure." 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Pope  there  haa  been  a,  glut  of  lines  of  this 
sort ;  and  we  are  uow  as  little  disposed  to  admire  a  man  for  being  able 
to  write  them  as  for  being  able  to  write  his  name.  But  in  the  days  of 
William  the  Third  such  versification  was  rare ;  and  a  rhymer  who  had 
any  skill  in  it  passed  for  a  great  poet ;  just  as  in  the  dark  ages  a  persou 
who  could  write  his  name  passed  for  a  great  clerk.  Accordingly,  Duke, 
Stepney,  Granville,  Walsli,  and  others,  whose  only  title  to  fame  was 
that  they  said  in  tolerable  metre  what  might  have  been  as  well  smd  in 
prose,  or  what  was  not  vnirth  saying  at  all,  were  honoured  with  marks 
of  distinction  which  ought  to  he  reserved  for  genius.  With  these  Ad- 
dison must  have  ranked,  if  he  had  not  earned  true  and  lasting  glory  by 
Iiorformancea  which  very  little  resembled  hia  juvenile  poems. 

Dryden  was  now  busied  with  Virgil,  and  obtiwned  from  Addison  a 
critical  prefece  to  the  Georgies.  In  return  for  this  service,  and  for  other 
services  of  the  same  kind,  the  veteran  poet,  in  the  postscript  to  the  tran.^i- 
lation  of  the  .^neid,  complimented  his  young  friend  with  great  hljerality, 
and  indeed  with  more  liberality  than  sincerity.  He  affected  to  be  afiaid 
that  his  own  performance  would  not  sustain  a  comparison  with  the  ver- 
Hion  of  the  fourth  Georgio,  by  "  the  most  ingenious  Mr.  Addison  of  Ox- 
ford." "  After  his  bees,"  added  Dryden,  "  my  latter  swarm  is  scarcely 
worth  the  hiving." 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  it  was  necessary  for  Addison  to 
choose  a  calling.  Everj"  thing  seemed  to  point  his  course  toward  the 
clerical  profession.  His  habits  were  legular,  his  opinions  orthodrx. 
His  college  had  lai^  ecclesiastical  pretermcnt  in  its  gift,  and  boasts  thai 
it  i.af^ivcn  at  least  one  bi'.hi'p  to  al  i  ost  every  see  in  England,    Dr 
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Lancelot  Addison  held  an  honourable  plaoc  in  tha  cburch,  and  haul  aet 
his  heirt  on  seeing  his  son  a  clergyman.  It  is  clear,  from  some  espres- 
sions  in  the  yonng  man's  rhymes,  that  his  intention  was  to  talic  orders, 
Bat  Charles  Monti^u  interfered.  Montagu  first  brought  himself  into 
notice  by  verses,  weU-timed  and  not  contemptibly  written,  hut  never, 
we  think,  rising  above  mediocrity.  Fortunately  for  himself  and  for  his 
<'OMntry,  he  early  quitted  poetry,  in  which  he  could  never  have  obtained 
a  rank  as  high  as  that  of  Dorset  or  Roscommon,  and  turned  his  mind 
to  official  and  parliamentary  business.  It  is  written  that  th«  ingenious 
person  who  undertook  to  instruct  Rasselas,  prince  of  Abyssinia,  in  the 
art  of  flying,  ascended  an  eminence,  waved  his  wings,  sprang  into  the 
air.  and  instantly  dropped  into  the  lake.  But  it  is  added  that  the  wings 
which  were  unable  to  support  him  through  the  sky,  bore  him  up  elTeo- 
tually  as  soon  as  be  was  in  the  water.  This  is  no  bad  type  of  the  fate 
of  Charles  Montagu,  and  of  men  like  him.  When  he  attempted  to  soar 
into  the  r^ons  of  poetical  invention,  he  altogether  fkiled ;  but  as  soon 
as  he  had  descended  from  his  ethereal  elevation  into  a  lower  and  grosser 
element,  his  talents  instantly  raised  him  above  the  mass.  He  became  a 
distinguished  financier,  debater,  courtier,  and  party  leader.  He  still  re- 
tiuned  his  fondness  for  the  pursuits  of  his  early  days ;  but  he  showed 
that  fondness,  not  by  wearying  the  public  with  his  own  feeble  perform- 
ances, but  by  discovering  and  encouraging  literary  excellence  in  others. 
A  crowd  of  wits  and  poets,  who  would  easily  have  vanquished  him  as  a 
competitor,  revered  him  as  a  judge  and  a  patron.  In  his  plans  for  the 
encouragement  of  learning,  he  was  cordially  supported  by  the  ablest  and 
most  virtuous  of  his  colleagues,  the  lord  keeper  Somers.  Though  both 
these  great  statesmen  had  a  sincere  love  of  letters,  it  was  not  solely  fi«m 
a  love  of  letters  that  they  were  desirous  to  enlist  youths  of  high  intel- 
lectual qualifications  in  the  public  service.  The  Revolution  had  altered 
the  whole  system  of  government.  Before  that  event,  the  press  had  been 
controlled  by  censors,  and  the  Parliament  had  sat  only  two  months  in 
eight  years.  Now  the  press  was  free,  and  had  begun  to  exercise  unpre- 
cedented influence  on  the  public  mind.  Parliament  met  annually  and 
sat  long.  The  chief  power  in  the  state  had  passed  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. At  such  a  conjuncture,  it  was  natural  that  literary  and  oratori- 
cal talents  should  rise  m  value.  There  was  d  ge  th  t  mm  t 
which  neglected  snch  talents  might  bo  subv  t  d  1  tl  m  It 
therefore,  a  profound  and  enlightened  policy  wh  I  1  d  M  ntgi  1 
Somers  to  attach  such  talents  to  tho  whig  party  by  tl  at  ng  t  tea 
both  of  interest  and  of  gratitude. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  a  neighboring  com  t  y   w     ha      rec  ntlj 
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deen  similar  effects  from  similar  cansea.  The  Revolution  of  July,  1830, 
established  representative  government  in  France.  The  men  of  letters 
instantly  rose  to  the  highest  importance  in  the  state.  At  the  present 
moment,  most  of  the  persons  whom  we  see  at  the  head  both  of  the 
administration  and  of  the  opposition  have  been  professors,  historians, 
journalists,  poets.  Tlie  influence  of  the  literary  class  in  England,  du- 
ring the  generation  which  followed  the  Revolution  was  great,  but  by  no 
means  so  great  as  it  has  lately  been  in  France.  For,  in  England,  the 
aristocracy  of  intellect  had  to  contend  with  a  powerful  and  deeply  rootetl 
aristocracy  of  a  very  different  kind.  France  had  no  Somersets  and 
Shrewsburies  to  keep  down  her  Addisons  and  Priors. 

It  was  in  the  year  1699,  when  Addison  had  just  completed  his 
twenty-seventh  year,  that  the  course  of  his  Iffe  was  finally  determined. 
Both  the  great  chiefs  of  the  ministry  were  kindly  disposed  towards  him. 
In  political  opinions  he  already  was,  what  he  continued  to  be  through 
life,  a  firm,  though  moderate  whig.  He  had  addressed  the  most  polished 
and  vigorous  of  his  early  Bnghsh  lines  to  Somers ;  and  had  dedicated 
to  Montagu  a  Latin  poem,  truly  Vii^lian,  both  in  style  and  rhyme,  on 
the  peacj  of  Eyswick,  The  wish  of  the  young  poet's  great  friends  was, 
it  should  seem,  to  employ  him  in  the  service  of  the  crown  abroad.  But 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Frencli  language  was  a  qualification  indis- 
pensubie  to  a  diplomatist ;  and  tbis  qualification  Addison  had  not  ac- 
quired. It  was,  therefoi-e,  thought  desirable  that  ha  should  pass  some 
time  on  the  Continent  in  preparing  himself  for  official  employment. 
His  own  means  were  not  such  as  would  enable  him  to  travel ;  but  a 
pension  of  £300  a  year  was  procured  for  him  by  the  interest  of  the  lord 
keeper.  It  seems  to  have  been  apprehended  that  some  difficulty  might 
be  started  by  the  rulers  of  Magdalene  College.  ■  But  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  wrote  in  the  strongest  terms  to  Hough.  The  state — such 
was  the  purport  of  Montagu's  letter — could  not,  at  that  tame,  spare  la 
the  church  such  a  man  as  Addison.  Too  many  high  posts  were  already 
occupied  by  adventurers,  who,  destitute  of  every  hheral  art  and  senti- 
ment, at  once  pillaged  and  disgraced  the  country  which  they  pretended 
to  serve.  It  had  become  necessary  to  recruit  for  the  public  scrvicu 
from  a  very  different  class,  from  that  class  of  which  Addison  was  tlie 
representative.  The  close  of  ilie  minister's  letter  was  remarkable.  "  I 
am  called,"  he  said,  "an  enemy  of  the  church.  But  I  will  never  do  il 
any  other  injury  than  keeping  Mr.  Addison  out  of  it." 

This  interference  was  successful ;  and  in  the  summer  of  1699,  Addi 
Eon,  made  a  rich  man  by  lus  pension,  and  still  retting  his  fellowship, 
quitted  lus  beloved  Oxford,  and  set  out  on  his  travels.     He  crossed  fioiii 
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Dover  to  Calais,  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  was  received  there  with  great 
kindness  ajid  politeness  by  a  kinsniiin  of  his  friend  Montagu,  Charles 
Earl  of  Manchester,  who  had  just  been  appointed  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  France.  The  countess,  a  whig  and  a  toast,  was  probably  as 
gracious  as  her  lord ;  for  Addison  long  retained  aa  agreeable  recollec- 
tion of  the  impression  which  she  at  this  time  made  on  him,  and,  in  some 
lively  lines  written  on  tlie  glasses  of  the  Kit-Cat  club,  described  tho 
envy  which  her  cheeks,  glowing  with  the  gennine  bloom  of  England, 
had  excited  among  the  painted  beauties  of  Yersailles, 

Louis  XIV.  was  at  this  time  expiating  the  ■vices  of  his  youth  by  a 
devotion  which  had  no  root  in  reason,  and  bore  no  fi-uit  in  charity. 
The  servile  literature  of  Franco  had  changed  its  cliaracter  to  suit  the 
changed  character  of  the  prince.  No  book  appeared  that  had  not  an  air 
of  sanctity.  Racine,  who  was  just  dead,  had  passed  the  close  of  Isis  life 
in  writing  sacred  draruas ;  and  Dacier  was  seeking  for  the  Athanasian 
mysteries  of  Plato.  Addison  described  this  state  of  thii^s  in  a  short 
but  lively  and  graceful  letter  to  Montagu.  Another  letter,  written 
about  the  same  time  to  the  lord  keeper,  conveyed  the  strongest  assur- 
ances of  gratitude  and  attachment,  "  The  only  return  I  can  make  to 
your  lordship,"  said  Addison,  "will  be  to  apply  myself  entirely  to  my 
business."  With  this  view  he  quitted  Paris  and  repaired  to  Bloia ;  a 
place  where  it  was  supposed  that  the  French  language  was  spoken  in  its 
highest  purity,  and  where  not  a  single  Englishman  could  be  found. 
Here  he  passed  some  months  pleasantly  and  profitably.  Of  his  way  of 
life  at  Blois,  one  of  his  associates,  an  abb£  named  Philippeaux,  gave  an 
account  to  Joseph  Spence.  If  this  account  is  t«  be  trusted,  Addison 
studied  much,  mused  much,  talked  little,  had  &b!  of  absence,  and  either 
had  DO  love  aflyrs,  or  was  too  discreet  to  confide  them  to  the  abbS.  A 
man  who,  even  when  surrounded  by  fellow-countrymen  and  fellow- 
students,  had  always  been  remarkably  shy  and  silent,  was  not  likely  to 
be  loquacious  in  a,  fore^  tongue,  and  among  foreign  companions.  But 
it  is  dear  irom  Addison's  letters,  some  of  which  were  long  after  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Guardian,"  that  while  he  appeared  to  be  absorbed  m  hia 
own  meditations,  he  was  really  observing  French  society  with  that 
keen  and  sly,  yet  not  ill-natured  side-glance  which  was  pecuLaiiy  his 

From  Blois  he  returned  to  Paris;  and  having  now  mastered  the 
French  language,  found  great  pleasure  in  the  society  of  French  philoso- 
phers and  poets.  He  gave  an  account,  in  a  letter  to  Bishop  Hough,  of 
two  highly  interesting  conversations,  one  with  Malebranche,  the  other 
with  Boileau.     Malebranche  expressed  great  partiality  for  the  English. 
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and  extolled  the  gcDraa  of  Newton,  Tiut  shook  his  head  when  Hobbea 
was  mentioned,  and  was  indeed  so  unjust  as  to  call  the  author  of  the 
"'  Iioviathan  "  a  poor  ailly  creature.  Addison's  modesty  restrained  liim 
fiom  fully  relating,  in  iis  letter,  the  circumstances  of  his  introductioa 
to  Boileaa.  Boileau,  having  survived  the  friends  and  rivals  of  his 
youth,  old,  deaf,  and  melancholy,  lived  in  rotiromont.  seldom  wont  either 
to  conrt  or  to  tlie  academy,  and  was  almost  inaccessible  to  strangers. 
Of  the  English  and  of  English  lilerature  he  knew  nothing.  He  had 
hardly  heard  the  name  of  Dryden.  Some  of  our  countrymen,  in  the 
warmth  of  their  patriiiitism,  have  asserted  that  this  ignorance  must  have 
been  affected.  We  own  that  we  see  no  ground  for  such  a  supposition. 
Englteh  literature  wils  to  the  French  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  what 
German  literature  was  to  our  own  grandfathers.  Very  few,  we  sus 
pect,  of  the  accomplished  men  who,  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  used  to 
dine  in  Leicester  Square  with  Sir  Joshua,  or  at  Streatham  with  Mrs. 
Thrale,  had  the  slightest  sDtion  that  Wieland  was  one  of  the  first  wits 
and  poets,  and  Lessing,  beyond  all  dispute,  the  first  critic  in  Europe. 
Boileau  knew  jnst  as  little  about  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and  about 
'^  Absalom  and  Abitophel ; "  but  ho  had  read  Addison's  Latin  poems, 
and  admired  them  greatly.  They  had  given  him,  he  said,  quite  a  now 
notion  of  the  stato  of  learning  and  taste  among  the  English.  Johnson 
will  have  it  that  these  praises  vrei-3  insincei'e.  "  Nothing,"  says  he, 
■'  is  better  known  of  Boileau  than  that  he  had  an  injudicious  and  peev- 
ish contempt  of  modem  Latm ;  and  therefore  his  profession  of  regard 
was  probably  the  effect  of  his  civility  ratecr  than  approbation."  Now, 
nothji^  is  better  known  of  Boileau  than  that  he  waa  singularly  sparing 
of  compliments.  We  do  not  remember  that  either  friendship  or  fear 
ever  induced  him  to  bestow  praise  on  any  composition  which  he  did  not 
approve.  On  literary  questions,  his  caustic,  disdainful,  and  self-confi- 
dent spirit  rebelled  against  that  authority  to  which  every  thing  else  in 
Erance  bowed  down.  He  had  the  spirit  to  t«ll  Louis  XIV.  firmly,  and 
oven  rudely,  that  his  majesty  knew  nothing  about  poetry,  and  admired 
verses  which  were  detestable.  What  was  (here  in  Addison's  position 
that  could  induce  the  satirist,  whose  stem  and  ftstidious  temper  had 
been  the  dread  of  two  generations,  to  turn  sycophant  for  tho  first  and 
last  time  1  Nor  was  Boileau's  contempt  of  modem  Latin  either  injudi- 
cious or  peevish.  He  thought,  indeed,  that  no  poem  of  the  first  ordsr 
would  ever  be  written  in  a  dead  language.  And  did  he  tliink  amiss  7 
Has  not  the  experience  of  centuries  confirmed  his  opinion?  Boileau 
iJso  thought  it  probable  that,  in  the  best  modem  Latin,  a  writer  of  tbe 
Augustan  age  would  have  detected  ludicrous  improprieties.     And  who 
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oan  think  otherwise  1  Wliat  modern  scholar  can  honestly  declare  that 
he  sees  the  smallest  impurity  in  the  style  of  Livy  1  Yet  is  it  not  cer- 
tain that,  in  the  style  of  Livy,  Pollio,  whose  taste  had  heen  formed  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Tiber,  detected  the  inelegant  idiom  of  the  Po  ? '  Has 
any  modern  scholar  understood  Latin  better  than  Frederick  the  Great 
understood  French?  Yet  is  it  not  notorious  that  Fredericli  the  Great 
after  reading,  speaking,  writii^  French,  and  nothing  but  French,  duiing 
more  than  half  a  century — after  mileaming  his  mother  toi^ae  in  oi'der 
to  learn  French,  after  living  familiarly  during  many  years  with  French 
aesodates — could  not,  to  the  last,  compose  in  French,  witliout  imminent 
risk  of  committing  some  mistake  which  would  have  moved  a  smile  in 
the  literary  circles  of  Paris  ?  Do  we  beheve  that  Erasmus  and  Fracas- 
torius  wrote  Latin  as  well  as  Dr.  Robertson  and  Sir  Walter  Scott 
wrote  English?  And  are  there  not  in  the  Disisertation  on  India  (the 
last  of  la.  Robertson's  wo  k  )  n  W  1  y,  in  Marmion,  Scotticisms 
at  which  a  London  apprent  w  Id  !  gl  ?  But  does  it  follow,  be- 
cause we  think  thus,  that  w  nfldnhigt*  admire  in  the  noble 
alcaics  of  Gray,  or  in  the  pi  ful  Igac  f  Vincent  Bourne?  Surely 
not.    Nor  was  Boileau  so  t        ta  t  less  as  to  be  incapable  of 

appreciating  good  modem  L  tra  In  th  ry  letter  to  wluch  Johnson 
alludes,  Boileau  says — "  Ne  croyez  pas  pjurtant  que"  jo  veuille  par  la 
biajner  les  vers  Laljns,  que  vous  m'ayeB  enyoySa  d'un  de  vos  illustrcs 
academiciens.     Je  les  ai  trouvSs  fort  beaux,  et  d^es  de  Vida  et  de 

i  El  In  TlMLIvlo  mlrie  ISicnnclliB  viro  pntet  InesBa  Folllo  Aaliiliia  quandam  PetaTlnitstom.— 
Quint  L.  rilL,  a  L  Bat  Pi>Uif>  >v03  known  ralj.ur  as  a  captions  th™  « just  criljc,  mil  fiiit.iri 
Bmily  In  Ufa  <mn  attempt  to  write  bMot7.    Horace  sa.ys,  it  ia  trua,  In  one  of  tiia  flnesl  odea, 

Bnt  Folllo  WM  a  pafron,  and  bis  work  not  M  published,    li,  however,  Uie  tnie  bold  gm>d, 


of  Rome,  and  yet  they  all  escaped  tbe  qbnrge  of  proiiiiclalism.  rlonty,  in  liis  eJicelli; 
"Traits  das  Stiidea,"  takea  Toty  Dearly  the  same  gruiind  witb  Mseanl^.  Gibbon  eonip 
eenlly  heiStato!  in  apeaMng  of  bis  own  Frsnoh  (7.  S,  Mcto.,  p.  69),  tliougb  ills  Engilsb  b  o 
of  ibo  Etrongast  IHnsBalions  of  the  prindplB.  EraBnits  and  Fracaalmlna,  wben  thay  ro 
Latin,  lead  classic  LatiD.  Eobortson  and  Scott  passed  all  tbeir  llras  hasrlng  and  u^ing  an 
ticwna  In  thalr  dally  Interconne.  In  these  cast^  therefore,  the  parallel  bofdly  holds  got 
Italian  lltarature  furnlshaa  Instances  for  both  aides,    Nona  of  the  greater  poete  bnt  Uiir 

TasBoacenow  cited  by  tbe  Gruaoa.  Than  again  Alflerl,  in  blsprose  could  nut  alntiys  tun. 
bis  French  edncation;  yet'  Botla,bom  ani  adnoated  in  Piadmoot,  and  living  in  I'm 
-WTOta  tbepnnet  Italian  of  the  age,  ixnlissH-e  sbonlil  except  Cesarl,  Oloiilanl.  anil  Culouil 

mm  biipusslbllo.— Q. 
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Sannazar,  mais  non  pas  d'Horace  et  do  VirgHe."  Several  poems,  in 
moderu  Latin,  have  been  praised  by  Boileau  quite  as  liberally  as  it  waH 
his  habit  to  praise  any  thing.  He  says,  for  example,  of  P^re  Fraguior'a 
epigrams,  that  OatuUua  seems  to  have  come  to  life  again.  But  the  best 
proof  that  Boileau  did  not  feel  the  undiscerning  contempt  for  modem 
Latiu  verses  which  has  been  imputed  to  him,  is,  that  he  wrote  f  nd  pub- 
ished  Latin  verses  in  several  metres.  Indeed,  it  happens,  curiously 
3nough,  that  the  most  severe  censure  ever  pronounced  by  him  on  modern 
Latin,  is  conveyed  in  Latin  hexameters.  We  allude  to  the  fragment 
wliieh  beirius-— 

"  Quid  nnmerls  itemio  me  balbuUra  IjiMnis. 

For  thc^  leasons  wc  feel  as'!ured  thit  the  praise  which  Bodeau 
bestowed  on  the  Mach%na  GtHiciilanUs,  and  the  Geia>to  Pi/g-iiuso- 
machia,  was  smcere  He  certainl*  opened  himielf  to  Addwon  with  a 
freedom  which  was  a  sure  mdioation  ot  esteem  Literature  was  the 
chief  subject  ol  conversation  the  old  man  tilked  on  hia  fivonte 
theme  much  and  well,  indeed,  ashi'i  voung  beaier  thought, incompara- 
bly well.  Boileau  had  undoubtedly  some  of  the  quabties  of  a  great 
critic.  He  wanted  imagination ,  but  he  had  strong  sense.  His  literary 
code  WHS  formed  on  narrow  principles ;  but  in  applying  it,  he  showed 
great  judgment  and  penetration.  In  mere  style,  abstracted  from  the 
ideas  of  which  stylo  is  the  garb,  hia  taste  was  excellent.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  great  Greek  writers ;  and,  though  unable  fully  to 
appreciate  their  creative  genius,  admired  the  majestic  simplidty  of  their 
manner,  and  had  learned  from  them  to  despise  bombast  and  tinsel.  It 
is  easy,  we  thick,  to  discover,  in  the  "  Spectator  "  and  the  "  Guardian," 
traces  of  the  influence,  in  part  salutary  and  in  part  pernidoua,  which 
iho  mind  of  Boileau  had  on  the  mind  of  Addison. 

While  Addison  was  at  Paris,  an  event  took  place  which  made  that 
capital  a  disagreeable  residence  for  an  Englishman  and  a  whig.  Charles, 
second  of  the  name,  King  of  Spain,  died ;  and  bequeathed  his  dominions 
to  Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  a  younger  son  of  the  dauphin.  The  King  of 
France,  in  direct  violation  of  his  engagements  both  with  Great  Britain 
and  with  the  states-general,  accepted  the  bequest  on  behalf  of  his 
grandson.  The  house  of  Bourbon  was  at  the  summit  of  human  gran- 
deur. England  had  been  outwitted,  and  found  herself  in  a  situation  at 
once  degradii^  and  perilous.  The  people  of  France,  not  presiding  the 
calamities  by  which  they  were  destined  to  expiate  the  perfidy  of  their 
sovereign,  went  mad  with  pnde  and  delight.    Every  man  looked  as  if  a 
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great  estate  had  just  been  left  him.  "The  French  conversation,"  said 
Addison,  "  begins  to  grow  insupportable ;  that  which  was  before  the 
VMneat  nation  in  the  world,  is  now  worse  than  erer."  Sick  of  the 
arrogant  exultation  of  the  Parisians,  and  probably  foreseeing  that  the 
peace  between  France  and  England  could  not  be  of  long  duration,  he 
set  off  for  Italy. 

In  December,  1700,  he  embarked  at  Marseilles.  As  he  glided 
along  the  Ligurian  coast,  he  was  delighted  by  the  sight  of  myrtles  and 
ohve-trees,  which  retained  their  verdure  under  the  winter  solstice. 
Soon,  however,  he  encountered  one  of  the  black  skinns  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  captam  of  the  ship  gave  up  all  for  lost,  and  confessed 
himself  to  a  capuchin  who  happened  to  be  on  board.  The  English 
heretic,  in  the  mean  time,  fortified  himself  against  the  terrors  of  death 
with  devotions  of  a  very  different  kind.  How  strong  an  impression 
this  perilous  voj^age  made  on  him,  appears  from  the  ode—"  How  are  thy 
servants  blest,  0  Lord ! "  which  was  long  aft«r  published  in  the  Specta- 
tor. After  some  days  of  discomfort  and  dar^r,  Addison  was  glad  to 
land  at  Savons,  and  to  make  his  way,  over  mountains  where  no  road 
had  yet  been  hewn  out  by  art,  to  the  city  of  Genoa. 

At  Genoa,  still  ruled  by  her  own  doge,  and  by  the  nobles  whose 
names  were  inscribed  on  her  book  of  gold,  Addison  made  a  short  dtay. 
He  admired  the  narrow  streets  OYBrhung  by  long  lines  of  towering 
palaces,  the  walls  rich  with  frescoes,  the  goi^eous  temple  of  the  Anmm- 
ciatioii,  and  the  tapestries  whereon  were  recorded  the  long  glories  of 
the  house  of  Doria.  Thence  he  hastened  to  Milan,  where  he  contem- 
plated the  Gothic  magnificence  of  the  cathedral  with  more  wonder  than 
pleasure.  He  passed  lake  Benacus  while  a  gale  was  blowing,  and  saw 
the  waves  ragmg  as  they  raged  when  Tirgil  looked  upon  them.  At 
Venice,  Uien  the  gayest  spot  in  Europe,  the  traveller  spent  the  carnival, 
the  gayest  seteon  of  the  year,  in  the  midst  of  masques,  dances,  and 
serenades.  Here  he  was  at  once  diverted  and  provoked  by  the  absurd 
dramatic  pieces  which  then  disgraced  the  ItaUan  stage.  To  one  of  those 
pieces,  however,  he  was  indebted  for  a  valuable  hint.  He  was  present 
when  a  ridiculous  play  on  the  death  of  Cato  was  performed,  f  ^ato,  it 
seems,  was  in  love  with  a  daughter  of  Scipio.  The  lady  had  giv.m  her 
heart  to  Osesar.  The  rejected  lover  determined  to  destroy  h'tnself 
He  appeared  seated  in  his  library,  a  dagger  in  his  hand,  a  Plutarth  an(' 
a  Tasso  before  him ;  and  in  this  position  he  pronounced  a  so'Qoquy 
before  he  struck  the  blow.  We  are  surprised  that  so  remarPable  s 
cjrcum=.tance  as  this  should  haie  escaped  the  notice  of  all  Ad-li'jon's 
biographers.    There  cannot,  wj  conceive,  be  the  smallcBt  doul  I  tiiai 
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'.hti  Bcene,  in  spite  of  its  absurdities  and  anachronisms,  struck  tlio  tra- 
jelier's  imagination,  and  suggested  to  him  the  thought  of  bringing  Cato 
on  the  English  stage.  It  is  wi:ll  Itoown  that  about  this  time  he  began 
his  tragedy,  and  that  he  finished  the  first  four  acts  before  he  returned 
to  England, 

On  his  way  from  Venice  to  Rome,  he  was  drawn  some  miles  out  of 
tho  beaten  road,  by  a  wish  to  see  the  sraalleat  independent  state  in 
Europe.  Oo  a  rock  where  the  snow  stiil  lay,  though  the  Italian  spring 
was  now  far  advanced,  was  perched  the  little  fortress  of  San  Marino. 
The  roads  which  led  to  the  secluded  town  were  so  bad  that  few  travel- 
lers had  ever  TJsited  it,  and  none  had  ever  published  an  account  of  it. 
Addison  could  not  suppress  a  good-natured  smile  at  the  miplemannera 
and  institutions  of  this  singular  community.  But  he  observed,  with 
the  exultation  of  a  whig,  that  the  rude  mountain  tract  which  formed 
the  territory  of  the  republic,  swarmed  with  an  honest,  healthy,  con- 
tented peasantry  :  while  the  rich  plain  which  surrounded  the  metropolis 
of  civil  and  spiritual  tyrimiiy  was  scarcely  less  desolate  than  the  un- 
cleared wilds  of  America. 

At  Home,  Addison  remained  on  his  first  visit  only  long  enough  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  St.  Peter's,  and  of  the  Pantheon.  Hia  haste  is  the 
more  oxtraoi'dinary,  beoause  the  holy  week  was  close  at  hand.  He  has 
given  us  no  hint  which  can  enable  us  to  pronounce  why  he  chose 
to  fly  from  a  spectacle  which  evsry  year  allures  fromi  distant  regiont. 
persons  of  far  less  taste  and  sensibility  than  his.  Possibly,  travelling^ 
as  he  did,  at  the  charge  of  a  government  distinguished  by  its  enmity  tc 
the  Church  of  Rome,  he  may  have  thought  that  it  would  be  imprudent 
in  him  to  assist  at  the  most  magnificent  rite  of  that  church.  Many  eye9 
would  be  upon  him ;  and  he  might  find  it  difficult  to  behave  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  offence  neither  to  his  patrons  in  England,  nor  to 
those  among  whom  he  resided.  Whatever  his  motives  may  have  been, 
he  turned  his  back  on  the  most  august  and  affecting  ceremony  which  is 
known  among  men,  and  posted  along  the  Appian  way  bo  Naples. 

Naples  was  then  destitute  of  what  are  now,  perhaps,  its  chief  attrac- 
tions. The  lovely  bay  and  the  awful  mountain  were  indeed  there.  But 
a  farm-house  stood  on  the  theatre  of  Horculanoum,  and  rows  of  vines 
grew  over  the  streets  of  Pompeii.  The  temples  of  Piestum  had  not 
indeed  been  hidden  from  the  eye  of  man  by  any  great  convulsion  of 
natnre ;  but,  strange  to  say,  their  existence  was  a  secret  even  to  artists 
and  antiquaries.  Though  situated  within  a  few  hours'  journey  of  a  great 
capital,  where  Salvator  hadnotloi^  before  .painted,  and  where  Tico  was 
then  lecturing,  thosp  noble  remains  were  as  little  known  to  Europe  aa 
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the  ruined  cities  overgrown  by  the  forests  of  Yucatan.  What  was  to  be 
seen  at  Naples,  Addison  saw.  He  climbed  VesuYiua,  explored  the  tun- 
nel of  Posilipo,  and  wandered  amoi^  the  vines  and  almond-trees  of 
Cftprese.  But  neither  the  wonders  of  nature  nor  those  of  art  could  bo 
occupy  his  attention  as  fo  prevent  him  from  noticing,  though  curBOrily, 
the  abuses  of  the  government  and  the  misery  of  the  people.  The  great 
kingdom  which  Iiad  just  descended  to  Philip  V.  was  in  a  state  of  para 
I3  lie  dotage.  Even  Castile  and  Arragon  were  sunk  in  wretchedness, 
let,  compared  with  the  Italian  dependencies  of  the  Spanish  crown, 
L'astile  and  Arragon  might  be  called  prosperous.  It  is  clear  that  all 
the  ob'-ervations  which  Addison  made  in  Italy  tended  to  confirm  liim  in 
the  political  opinions  which  he  had  adopted  at  homo.  To  the  last  he 
always  spoke  of  foreign  travel  as  the  best  cure  for  Jacobitisra.  In  his 
Freeholder,  the  tory  foxhuntcr  asks  what  travellii^  is  good  for,  except 
to  teach  a  man  to  jabber  French,  and  to  talk  against  passive  obedience. 

Prom  Maples  Addison  returned  to  Eome  by  sea,  along  the  coast 
which  his  favorite  Tirgil  liad  celebrated.  Tho  felucca  passed  the  head- 
land where  the  oar  and  trumpet  were  placed  by  the  Trojan  adven- 
turers on  the  tomb  of  Misenus,  and  anchored  at  night  under  the  shelter 
of  the  fabled  promontory  of  Circe,  Th«  voyage  ended  in  the  Tiber,  still 
overhung  with  dark  verdure,  and  still  turtiid  with  yellow  sand,  as  when 
it  met  the  eyes  of  iEneas.  From  the  ruined  port  of  Ostia,  the  stranger 
hurried  to  Rome ;  and  at  Eomo  he  remamed  during  those  hot  and  siokly 
months  when,  even  in  the  Augustan  age,  all  who  could  make  their 
escape  fled  from  mad  dogs  and  fiom  streets  black  with  funerals,  to 
gather  the  first  figs  of  the  season  in  the  country.  It  is  probable  that 
when  he,  long  after,  poured  forth  in  verse  his  gratitude  b>  the  Prori- 
dence  which  had  enabled  him  to  breathe  unhurt  in  tainted  air.  he  was 
thinking  of  the  August  and  September  which  he  passed  at. Rome. 

It  was  not  till  the  latter  end  of  October  that  he  tore  himself  away 
from  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  and  modem  art.  which  are  collected  in 
the  city  so  long  the  mistress  of  the  world.  He  then  journeyed  northward, 
passed  through  Sienna,  and  for  a  moment  for^t  his  pn^udiccs  in  favor 
of  classic  architecture  as  he  looked  on  the  ma^ificent  cathedral.  At 
Florence  he  spent  some  days  with  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbuiy,  who,  cloyed 
with  the  pleasures  of  ambition,  and  impatient  of  its  pains,  fearing  both 
parties,  and  loving  neither,  had  determined  to  hide  in  an  Italian  retreat 
talents  and  accomplishments  which,  if  they  had  been  united  with  fixed 
pinciples  and  civil  courage,  might  have  made  him  the  foremost  man  of  his 
ago.  These  days,  we  ariS  told,  passed  pleasantly ;  and  we  can  easily  believe 
it   ForAddison  wasadelightfulcompanion  whenhe  wasat  his  ease;  and 
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thediike,  though  he  aeidom  forgot  that  he  was  a  Talbot,  hsLcl  the  invalu- 
able art  of  putting  at  ease  all  who  came  near  him. 

Addison  gave  some  time  to  Florence,  and  especially  to  the  seulptiiros 
in  the  Museum,  which  he  preferred  eyen  to  those  of  the  Vatican,  lie 
then  pursued  his  journey  through  a  country  in  which  the  ravels  of 
the  last  war  were  still  discernible,  and  in  which  a!l  men  were  looking 
forward  with  dread  to  a  still  fiercer  conflict.  Eugene  had  already  de- 
scended from  the  Rhsetian  Alps,  to  dispute  with  Catinat  the  rich  plain 
of  Lombardy.  The  faithless  ruler  of  Savoy  was  still  reckoned  among 
the  allies  of  Louis.  England  had  not  yet  actually  declared  war  against 
France.  But  Manchester  had  left  Paris ;  and  the  negotiations  which 
produced  the  grand  alliance  against  the  house  of  Bourbon  were  in  pro- 
gress. Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  desirable  for  an  English 
traveller  to  reach  neutral  ground  without  delay.  Addison  resolved  to 
cross  Mont  Cenis.  It  was  December ;  and  the  road  was  very  diiFerent 
from  that  which  now  reminds  the  stranger  of  the  power  and  genius  of 
Napoleon.  The  winter,  however,  was  mild,  and  the  passage  was,  for 
those  times,  easy.  To  this  journey  Addison  aJIuded,  when,  in  the  odo 
which  we  hare  already  quoted,  he  said  that  for  him  the  divine  goodness 
had  "  warmed  the  hoary  Alpine  hills." 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  eternal  snow  that  he  composed  his  Epistle 
to  his  friend  Montagu,  now  Lord  Halifax.  That  Epistle,  once  widely 
renowned,  is  now  known  only  to  curious  readers ;  and  will  hardly  be 
considered  by  those  to  whom  it  is  known  aa  in  any  perceptible  degree 
heightening  Addison's  fame.  It  is,  however,  decidedly  superior  to  any 
English  composition  which  lie  had  previously  published.  Nay,  we  think 
it  quite  as  good  as  any  poem  in  heroic  metre  which  appeared  during  the 
interval  between  the  death  of  Drjden  and  the  publication  of  the  "Essay 
on  Criticism."  It  contains  passages  as  good  as  the  second-rate  passages 
of  Pope,  and  would  have  added  to  the  reputation  of  Pameil  or  Prior. 

But,  whatever  be  the  literary  merits  or  defects  of  the  Epistle,  it  un- 
doubtedly does  honor  to  the  principles  and  spu^it  of  the  author.  Hali- 
fax had  now  notliing  to  give.  He  had  fallen  from  power,  had  been  held 
up  to  obloquy,  had  been  imiieached  by  the  House  of  Commons ;  and, 
though  his  peers  had  dismissed  the  impeachment,  had,  as  it  seemed, 
little  chance  of  OTcr  again  filling  high  office.  The  Epistle,  written  at 
such  a  time,  is  one  among  many  proofs  that  there  was  no  mixture  of 
cowardice  or  meanness  in  the  suavity  and  moderation  which  distin- 
guished Addison  from  all  the  other  public  men  of  those  stormy  times. 

At  Gteneva,  the  traveller  learned  that  a  partial  change  of  ministry 
Usd  taken  place  in  England,  and  that  the  Earl  of  Manchester  bad  be- 
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come  secretary  of  state.  Manchester  exerted  himself  to  serve  his  yo  jug 
friend.  It  was  thought  advisable  that  an  English  agent  shotdd  be  near 
the  person  of  Eugene  in  Italy ;  and  Addison,  whose  diplomatic  education 
was  now  finished,  was  the  man  selected.  He  was  preparing  ta  enter  on 
his  honorable  functions,  when  all  his  prospects  were  for  a  time  dark- 
enod  by  the  death  of  'Wiliiam  III. 

Anne  had  long  felt  a  strong  aversion,  personal,  political,  and  reli- 
gious, to  the  whig  party.  That  aTorsion  appeared  in  the  first  measures 
of  hei'  reign.  Manchester  was  deprived  of  the  seals  after  he  had  held 
them  only  a  few  weeks.  Neither  Somers  nor  Halifax  was  sworn  of  the 
Privy  Council.  Addison  shared  the  fate  of  his  three  patrons.  His  hopes 
of  employment  in  the  public  service  wore  at  an  end;  his  pension  was 
stopped ;  and  it  was  necessary  for  him  la  support  himself  by  his  own 
exertions.  He  became  tutor  to  a  young  English  traveller ;  and  appears 
to  have  rambled  with  his  pupil  over  great  part  of  Switzerland  and 
Germany,  At  this  time  he  wrote  his  pleasing  treatise  on  "  Medals." 
It  was  not  published  till  after  his  death ;  but  several  distinguished 
scholars  saw  the  manuscript,  and  gave  just  praise  to  the  grace  of  the 
style,  and  to  the  learnmg  and  ingenuity  evinced  by  the  quotations. 

From  Germany,  Addison  repaired  to  Holland,  where  he  learned  the 
news  of  his  father's  death.  After  passing  some  months  in  the  United 
Provinces,  he  returned  about  the  close  of  the  year  1703  to  England.  Ho 
was  there  cordially  received  by  his  friends,  and  introduced  by  them  into 
the  Kit-Oat  Club — a  sodety  in  which  were  collected  all  the  various 
talents  and  accomplishments  which  then  gave  lustre  t«  the  whig  party. 

Addison  was,  during  some  months  after  his  return  from  the  Conti- 
nent, hard  pressed  by  pecuniary  difficulties.  But  it  was  soon  in  the 
power  of  his  noble  patrons  to  serve  hira  effectually.  A  political  change, 
silent  and  gradual,  but  of  the  highest  importance,  was  in  daily  progress. 
The  accession  of  Anne  had  been  hailed  by  the  toriea  with  transports  of 
joy  and  hope;  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  that  the  whigs  had  fallen  never 
to  rise  again.  The  throne  was  surrounded  by  men  supposed  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  prerogative  and  to  the  church ;  and  among  these  none 
stood  so  high  in  the  favor  of  the  sovei'eign  as  the  lord-treasurer  GJodol- 
phin  and  the  captain-general  Marlborough. 

The  country  gentlemen  and  country  clei^ymen  had  fully  espected 
that  the  pohcy  of  these  ministers  would  be  directly  opposed  to  that 
which  had  been  almost  constantly  followed  by  William ;  that  the  landed 
interest  would  be  favored  at  the  expense  of  trade;  that  no  addition 
would  be  made  to  the  funded  debt;  that  tlie  privileges  conceded  to 
;he  late  king  would  be  curtailed,  if  not  withdrawn;  that 
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the  wir  with  France,  if  there  must  be  such  a  ■war,  would,  on  our  parl^ 
tt  almost  eatirely  uBval ;  and  that  the  gOTernment  would  avoid  close 
connections  with  foreign  powers,  and,  above  aJl,  with  Holland. 

But  the  country  gentlemen  and  country  clergymen  were  fated  to  be 
deceiTed,  not  for  the  last  time, .  The  prejudices  and  pasaons  which  raged 
without  control  in  vicarages,  in  cathedral  closes,  and  in  the  manor-houses 
of  fos  hunting  squires,  were  not  shared  by  the  chiefe  of  the  ministry. 
Those  statesmen  saw  that  it  was  both  for  the  public  interest,  and  for 
their  own  interest,  to  adopt  a  whig  poEcy ;  at  least  as  respected  the  alli- 
ance: of  the  country  and  the  conduct  of  the  war.  But  if  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  whigs  wore  adopted,  it  was  impossible  to  abstain  frem 
■idopting  also  their  financial  policy.  The  natural  consequences  followed. 
The  rigid  tones  were  alienated  &om  the  government.  The  rotes  of  the 
wbjgs  became  necessary  to  it.  The  votes  of  the  whigs  could  be  secured 
only  by  further  concessions ;  and  further  concessions  the  queen  was  in- 
duced to  make. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1704,  the  state  of  parties  bore  a  close 
analogy  to  the  state  of  parties  in  1826.  In  1826,  as  in  1704,  there  was 
a  tory  ministry  divided  info  two  Jiostile  sections.  The  position  of  Mr. 
Canning  and  his  friends  in  1S26  corresponded  to  that  which  Marlbo- 
rough and  Godolphin  occupied  in  1704.  Nottingham  and  Jersey  were, 
in  1704,  what  Lord  Bldon  and  Lord  Westmoreland  were  m  1826.  The 
whigs  of  1704  were  in  a  situation  resembling  that  in  which  the  whiga 
of  1826  stood.  In  1704,  Somers,  Halifax,  Sunderland,  Cowper,  were 
not  in  office.  There  was  no  avowed  coalition  between  them  and  the 
moderate  tories.  It  is  probable  that  no  direct  communication  tending 
to  such  a  coalition  had  yet  taken  place ;  yet  all  men  saw  that  such  a 
coalition  was  inevitable,  nay,  that  it  was  already  half  formed.  Such,  or 
nearly  such,  was  the  sbito  of  things  when  tidings  arrived  of  the  great 
battle  foi^ht  at  Blenheim  on  the  13th  August,  1704.  By  the  whigs 
thfe  news  was  now  hailed  with  transports  of  joy  and  pride.  No  fault, 
no  cause  of  quarrel,  could  be  remembered  by  them  against  the  command- 
er whose  genius  had,  in  one  day,  changed  the  fece  of  Europe,  saved  the 
imperial  throne,  humbled  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  secured  the  act  of 
settlement  against  foreign  hostility.  The  feeling  of  the  tories  was  very 
different.  They  could  not,  indeed,  without  imprudence,  openly  express 
regret  at  an  event  so  glorious  to  their  country  ;  but  their  congratula- 
tions were  so  cold  and  suUen  as  to  give  deep  disgust  b>  the  victorious 
general  and  his  triends. 

Godolphin  was  not  a  reading  man.  Whatever  time  he  could  spare 
from  business  he  was  in  the  habit  of  spendmg  at  Neninarkei  or  at  the 
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eanJ-table.  But  he  vpas  not  absolutely  indifferent  to  poetry;  and  he 
was  too  intelligent  an  observer  not  to  perceive  that  literature  waa  a  for- 
midable engine  of  political  warfare  ;  and  that  the  great  whig  leaders  had 
strengLhened  tieir  party,  and  raised  tteir  character,  by  extending  a  libe- 
rnl  and  judicious  patronage  to  good  writers.  He  was  mortified,  and  not 
without  reason,  by  the  escoeding  badness  of  the  poems  which  appeared 
in  honor  of  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  One  of  these  poems  has  been  res 
cued  from  oblivion  by  the  exquisite  absurdity  of  three  lines- 

"Thlnfe  of  two  UnMBona  (rcntleinen  nt  least, 

"Wnere  lo  piocure  better  verses  the  treasurer  did  not  know.  lie 
undeifitood  how  to  negotiate  a  loan,  or  rertiit  a  subsidy.  lie  was  also 
well  versed  in  the  history  of  running  horses  and  lighting  cocks;  but 
his  acquaintance  among  the  poets  was  very  small.  He  consulted  Hali- 
fax; but  Halifax  affected  to  dechne  the  office  of  advisor.  He  had,  he 
said,  done  his  best,  when  ho  had  power,  to  encourage  men  wliose  abili- 
tiea  and  acquirements  might  do  honor  to  their  country.  Those  times 
were  over.  Other  masims  had  prevailed.  Merit  was  suffered  to  pine 
in  obscurity ;  the  public  money  was  squandered  on  the  undeserving 
"I  do  know,"  lie  added,  "a  gentleman  who  would  celebrate  the  battle 
in  a  manner  worth)'  of  the  sobjeet.  But  I  will  not  name  him."  Go- 
dolphin,  who  was  expert  at  the  soft  answer  which  turneth  away  wrath, 
and  who  was  under  the  necessity  of  paying  court  to  the  v.  bigs,  gently 
replied,  that  there  was  too  much  ground  for  Halifax's  complaints,  but 
that  what  was  amiss  should  in  time  be  rectified ;  and  that  in  the  mean 
time  the  services  of  a  man  such  as  Halifax  had  described  should  be  libe- 
rally rewarded.  Halifax  then  mentioned  Addison,  but,  mindful  of  the 
dignity  as  well  as  of  the  pecuniary  interest  of  his  friend,  insisted  that  the 
minister  should  apply  ia  the  most  coorteoas  manner  to  Addison  him 
self;  and  this  Godolphin  promised  to  do. 

Addison  then  occupied  a  garret  up  three  pair  of  stairs,  over  a  small 
shop  in  the  Haymarket.  In  this  humble  lodgii^  he  was  surprised,  on 
the  morning  which  followed  the  conversation  between  Godolphin  and 
Halifax,  by  a  visit  from  no  less  a  person  than  the  Right  Honorable 
Henry  Boyle,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  afterwards  Lord 
Carleton.  This  high-bom  minister  had  been  sent  by  the  lord  treasu- 
rer as  ambassador  to  the  needy  poet.  Addison  readily  undertook  the 
proposed  task,  a  task  which  to  so  good  a  whig  was  probably  a  pleasure. 
When  the  poem  was  little  more  than  half  Suished.  he  sliowed  it  to  Go- 
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of  Pope's  geni 


dolpLin,  who  was  delighted  with  it,  and  particularly  with  the  famona 
similitude  of  the  angel.  Addison  was  instantly  appointed  to  a  cotnmis- 
sionership,  with  ahout  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  was  assured 
that  this  appointment  was  only  an  earnest  of  greater  favors. 

The  "  Oampiugn  "  came  forth,  and  was  as  much  admired  by  the  pub- 
lic as  hj  the  minister.  It  pleases  us  less  on  the  whole  than  the  "  Epis- 
tle to  Halifax."  Yet  it  undoubtedly  ranks  high  among  the  poems  which 
iring  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Dryden  and  the  dawn 
The  chief  merit  of  the  "  Campaign,"  we  think,  is  that 
which  was  noticed  by  Johnson — the  manly  and  rational  rejection  of  fic- 
tion. The  first  great  poet  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us  sang  of 
war  long  before  war  became  a  science  or  a  trade.  If,  in  his  time,  there 
was  enmity  between  two  little  Greek  towns,  each  poured  forth  its  crowd 
of  citizens,  ignorant  of  discipline,  and  armed  with  implements  of  labor 
rudely  turned  into  weapons.  On  each  side  appeared  conspicuous  a  few 
chiefs,  whose  wealth  had  enabled  them  to  procure  good  armor,  horses, 
,  and  chariots,  and  whose  leisure  had  enabled  them  to  practise  military 
exercises.  One  such  ehiet^  if  he  were  a  mau  of  great  strength,  agility, 
Mid  courj^e,  would  probably  be  more  formidable  than  twenty  common 
men ;  and  the  force  and  dexterity  with  which  he  hurled  his  spear  m^ht 
have  BO  inconsiderable  share  in  deciding  the  event  of  the  day.  Such 
were  probably  the  battles  with  which  Homer  was  fiimihar.  But  Ho- 
mer related  the  actions  of  men  of  a  former  generation — of  men  who 
sprang  from  the  gods,  and  communed  with  the  gods  face  to  face — of 
men,  one  of  whom  could  with  ease  hurl  rocks  which  two  sturdy  hinds 
of  a  later  period  would  be  unable  even  tfl  lift.  He  therefore  naturally 
represented  their  martial  exploits  as  resembling  in  kind,  but  far  sur- 
passing in  magnitude,  those  of  the  stoutest  and  most  expert  combatants 
of  his  own  (^.  Achilles,  clad  in  celestial  armor,  drawn  by  celestial 
coursers,  grasping  the  spear  which  none  but  himself  could  raise,  driving 
all  Troy  and  Lycia  before  him,  and  clicking  the  Scamander  with  dead, 
was  only  a  magnificent  exaggeration  of  the  real  hero,  who,  strong,  fear- 
less, accustomed  to  the  use  of  weapons,  guarded  by  a  shield  and  helmet 
of  the  best  Sidonian  Ihbric,  and  whirled  along  by  horses  of  Thessalian 
breed,  struck  down  with  his  own  right  arm  foe  after  foe.  In  all  rndu 
societies  amilar  notions  are  found.  There  are  at  this  day  countries 
where  the  life-guardsman  Shaw  would  be  considered  as  a  much  greater 
warrior  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Konaparte  loved  to  describe  the 
astonishment  with  which  the  Mamelukes  looked  at  his  duninutive  fig- 
ure. Moorad  Bey,  distinguished  above  all  his  fellows  by  his  bodily 
strength,  and  by  the  skill  with  which  he  manf^cd  his  horse  and  liis 
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Babre,  could  not  believe  that  a  man  who  was  scareely  five  feet  higli_  aud 
rode  like  a  butcher,  was  the  greatest  soldier  in  Europs. 

Homer's  descriptions  of  war  had  therefore  as  much  truth  as  poetry 
requires.  But  truth  was  altogether  wanting  to  the  performances  of 
those  who,  writing  about  battles  which  had  scarcely  any  thing  in  com- 
mon with  the  battles  of  his  times,  servilely  imitated  his  minner.  The 
folly  of  SUiua  Italicus,  in  particular,  is  positivtl^  nauseous  lie  under- 
took to  record  in  verso  the  vicissitudes  of  a  great  struggle  between  gen- 
erals of  the  first  order;  and  his  narrative  is  made  up  of  the  hideous 
wounds  which  these  generals  inflicted  with  thtir  own  haniJi  Asdrubal 
flings  a  spear  which  grazes  the  shoulder  of  consul  Nero ,  but  Nero  sends 
his  spear  into  Asdrubal's  side.  Fabius  slays  Thiuis,  and  Eutes,  and 
Mans,  and  Arses,  and  the  long-haired  Adherbes,  and  the  gigantic  Thy- 
lis,  and  Saphama,  and  Montesus,  and  tlio  trumpeter  Morinus.  Hanni- 
bal runs  Perusinus  through  the  groin  with  a  stake,  and  breaks  the  thigh 
bone  of  Telesinus  w  th  a  1  uge  stone.  This  detestable  fashion  was  copied 
in  modern  times  an  1  cont  nued  to  prevail  down  to  the  ago  of  Addison. 
Several  vei'sifier  had  dasi-  t  ed  William  turning  thousands  to  flight  by 
his  single  prowess,  and  dye  ng  the  Boyne  with  Irish  blood.  Nay,  so 
estimable  a  writer  as  John  Ph  1  ps,  the  author  of  the  "  Splendid  Shil- 
ling," represented  Marlboiough  aa  having  won  the  battle  of  Blenheim 
merely  by  strength  of  mu  cle  and  skill  in  fence.  The  following  lines 
may  serve  as  .in  example  — 


ilievi   enceofT^B 

d  most  prevs 

Ilea 

Came  10  oppose  bU  al 

MgHterlng  ar 

With  speed 

FradpltaU  be  rode,  i 

ifglqghlswn] 

O'erhlllaofgjifpiBgl 

lenUeede 

BoUlig  In  desUi.    Deetcuction,  grii 

ith  blood, 

AttendeblBfUrloiieci 

The  glowing  bslls  pla 

TTltb  dire  Impetaons 

Among  the  fifing  Ge 

He  ilyes  hia  recking  e 

■WlUiotaod  his  wide-deatrojing  sivord  f 

Addison,  with  excellent  sense  and  taste,  departed  from  this  ridicu- 
lous fiishion.  He  reserved  his  praise  for  the  qualities  which  made  Mail- 
borough  truly  great,  energy,  sagacity,  military  science.  But,  above  all, 
the  poet  extolled  the  firmness  of  that  mind  which,  in  the  midst  of  con- 
fusion, uproar,  and  slaughter,  examined  and  disposed  every  thing  with 
the  serene  wisdom  of  a  higher  intelligence. 

Here  it  was  that  he  introdusd  the  lamous  comparison  of  Mailbo- 
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rtmgll  to  an  an({el  guiding  the  whirlwind.  We  will  not  disputa  the  gen- 
eral justice  of  Johnson's  remarks  on  this  passi^.  But  we  must  point 
out  one  circumstance  which  appears  to  have  escaped  all  the  critics.'  The 
extraordinary  effect  which  this  simile  produced  when  it  first  appeared, 
ajid  which  to  the  following  generations  seemed  inexplicable,  is  doubtless 
to  be  chiefly  attributed  to  a  line  which  most  readei's  now  regard  as  » 
feeble  parenthesis — 

"  Sm*  aa  of  lata  o'ar  pale  Briiannla  pasa'a." 

Addison  spoke,  not  of  a  storm,  but  of  the  storm.  The  groat  tempest  of 
November,  1703,  the  only  tempest  which  in  our  latitude  has  eqiin,llcd 
the  rage  of  a  tropied  hurricane,  bad-  left  a  dreadful  recollection  in  the 
minds  of  all  men.  No  other  tempest  was  ever  in  this  country  the  occa- 
sion of  a  parliamentary  address  or  of  a  public  fast.  Whole  fleets  had 
been  cast  away.  Lai^  mamsione  had  been  blown  down.  One  prelate 
had  been  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  his  palace.  London  and  Bristol 
had  presented  the  t^pearance  of  cities  just  sacked.  Hundreds  of  fami- 
lies were  still  in  mourning.  The  prostrate  trunks  of  lai^  trees,  and  tlie 
ruins  of  houses,  still  attested,  in  all  the  soutlfern  counties,  the  fury  of 
the  blast  The  popularity  which  the  simile  of  the  angel  enjoyed  among 
Addison's  contemporaries,  has  always  seemed  to  us  to  be  a  remai'kabie 
instance  of  the  advantage  which,  in  rhetoric  and  poetry,  the  particular 
has  over  the  general. 

Soon  after  the  Campaign,  vras  published  AddLwn's  Narrative  of  his 
Travels  in  Italy.  The  first  effect  produced  by  this  narrative  was  diwap- 
pointment  The  crowd  of  readers  who  expected  politics  and  scandal, 
speculations  on  the  projects  of  Victor  Ainadeus.  and  anecdotes  about  the 
jollities  of  convents  and  the  amours  of  cardinals  and  nuns,  were  con- 
founded by  findii^  that  the  writer's  mind  was. much  more  occupied  by 
the  war  between  the  Trojans  and  Rutulians  than  by  the  war  between 
France  and  Austria ;  and  that  he  seemed  to  have  heard  no  scandal  of 
later  date  than  the  gallantries  of  the  Empress  Faustina.  In  time,  how- 
ever, the  judgment  of  the  many  was  overruled  by  that  of  the  few;  and 
before  the  book  was  reprinted,  it  was  so  eagerly  sought  that  it  sold  for 
five  times  the  origin!^  price.  It  is  still  read  with  pleasure :  the  style  is 
pure  and  flowing ;  the  classical  quotations  and  allusions  are  numerous 
and  happy;  and  we  are  now  and  then  charmed  by  that  singularly  hii- 
inano  and  delicate  hmnor  in  which  Addiwn  escellod  all  men.  Yet  tliis 
agreeable  work,  even  when  considered  merely  as  tiie  history  of  a  litora- 
;  E^mpfd  (lU  tli4  eriHei,   Here  Macanls;  Is  mlBtnketi.  fhr  tills  clrciiD^.-'-lunee  hiiJ  dlrruiij 
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ry  tour,  may  justly  be  censured  on  account  of  its  fiiulta  of  o 
We  have  already  said  that,  though  rich  in  extracts  from  the  Latin  poets, 
it  contains  scarcely  any  references  to  the  Latin  orators  and  historians. 
Wo  must  add  that  it  contains  little,  or  rather  no  information,  respecting 
the  history  and  literature  of  modem  Italy.  To  the  best  of  our  remem- 
branco,  Addison  does  not  mention  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Boiardo, 
Bemi,  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  Machiavelli.  He  coldly  tells  us,  that  at  Fer- 
rara  he  saw  the  tomb  of  Ariosto,  and  that  at  Venice  he  heard  the  gondo- 
liers sing  verses  of  Tasso.  But  for  Tftsso  and  Ariosto  he  cared  far  less 
than  for  Valerius  Flacous  and  Sidonius  Apollinaris.  The  gentle  flow  of 
the  IScm  brii^  a  line  of  Silius  to  his  mind.  The  sulphurous  stream  of 
Albnla  su^ests  to  him  several  passages  of  Martial.  But  he  has  not  a 
word  tfl  say  of  the  illaatrious  dead  of  Santa  Oroce ;  he  crosses  the  wood 
of  RiTenna  without  recollecting  the  Spectre  Huntsman ;  and  wanders 
np  and  down  Rimini  without  one  thought  of  Franccsca.  At  Paris,  he 
eagerly  sought  an  introduction  to  Boileau ;  but  he  seems  not  to  have 
been  at  all  aware,  that  at  Florence  he  was  in  the  viwnity  of  a  poet  with 
whom  Boiloau  could  not  sustain  a  comparison,  of  the  greatest  lyric  poet 
of  modem  times,  of  Vincenzio  Pilicaja.  This  iu  the  more  remarkable, 
because  Filicaja  was  the  favorite  poet  of  the  all-accomplished  Somers, 
under  whose  protection  Addison  travelled,  and  to  whom  the  account  of 
the  Travels  is  dedicated.  The  truth  is,  that  Addison  knuw  little,  and 
cai-cd  less,  about  the  literature  of  modem  Italy.  His  favorite  models 
were  Latin.  His  favorite  critics  were  French.  Half  the  Tuscan  poetty 
that  he  had  read  seemed  to  him  monstrous,  and  the  other  half  tawdry. 

Hia  Travels  were  followed  by  the  lively  opera  of  "Rosamond." 
This  piece  was  ill  set  to  music,  and  therefore  f^ed  on  the  stage;  but  it 
completely  succeeded  in  print,  and  is  indeed  excellent  in  its  kind.  The 
smoothness  with  which  the  verses  glide.  Mid  the  elasticity  with  which 
they  bound,  is,  to  our  ears  at  least,  very  plemsii^.  We  are  inclined  (a 
think  that  if  Addison  had  left  heroic  couplets  to  Pope,  and  blank  verse 
to  Eowe,  and  had  employed  himself  in  writii^  airy  and  spirited  songs, 
bis  reputation  as  a  poet  would  have  stood  far  higher  than  it  now  does. 
Some  years  after  his  death,  "Rosamond"  was  set  to  new  music  by  Doc- 
tor Ame  i  and  was  performed  with  complete  success.  Several  passages 
long  retuned  their  populatity,  and  were  daily  sung,  durii^  the  latter 
part  of  George  the  Second's  reign,  at  ail  the  harpsichords  in  England, 

While  Addison  thus  amused  himself,  his  prospects  and  the  proji- 
pects  of  his  party  were  constantly  becoming  brighter  and  brighter.  In 
the  spring  of  1705  the  ministry  were  freed  fVom  the  restraint  impo.scd 
by  a  House  of  Commons,  in  which  toriea  of  the  most  perverse  class  had 
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the  aacendencv  Tte  elections  were  favorable  to  the  wh^.  The 
ooalition  which  Tw\  been  tacitly  and  gradually  formed  was  now  openly 
arowed  The  greit  se^l  vtas  j^ven  to  Cowper.  Somers  and  Haiifas 
weie  sworn  uf  the  oounud  Hihfix  wa3  sent  in  the  following  year  to 
carry  the  decoratjons  ol  the  garter  to  the  electoral  prince  of  HanOTer, 
and  was  accompanied  on  this  honorable  mission  hy  Addison,  who  had 
just  heen  made  nnder-secretary  of  state.  The  secretary  of  state  under 
whom  Addison  first  served  was  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  a  tory.  But 
Hei%es  was  soon  dismissed  to  make  room  for  the  most  vehement  of 
wh%8,  Charles,  Earl  of  Sunderland.  In  every  department  of  the  state, 
indeed,  tlie  high  churchmen  were  compelled  to  give  place  to  their 
opponents.  At  the  close  of  1707  the  tories  who  still  remained  in  office 
strove  to  rally,  with  Harley  at  their  head.  But  the  attempt,  though 
fiivored  hy  the  queen,  who  had  always  heen  a  lory  at  heart,  and  who 
bad  now  quarrelled  with  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  was  unsuccessful. 
The  time  was  not  yet.  The  captain-general  was  at  the  height  of  popu- 
larity and  glory.  The  low-church  party  had  a  majority  in  Parliament. 
The  coimtry  squires  and  rectors,  though  occasionally  uttering  a  savage 
growl,  were  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  tflrpor,  which  lasted  till  they 
were  roused  info  activity,  and  indeed  into  madness,  hy  the  piosecution 
of  Saohevereil.  Harley  and  his  adherents  were  compelled  to  retire. 
The  victory  of  the  whigs  was  complete.  At  the  general  ejection  of 
1708  their  strength  in  the  House  of  Commons  became  irresistihle ; 
and  before  the  end  of  that  year,  Somera  was  made  lord-president  of  tha 
council,  and  Wharton  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Addison  sat  for  Malmsbury  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  was 
elected  in  1708.  But  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  the  field  for  him. 
The  bashfulness  of  his  nature  made  hia  wit  and  eloquence  useless  in 
debate.  He  once  rose,  but  could  not  overcome  hia  diffidence,  and  ever 
after  remained  silent  Nobody  can  think  it  strange  that  a  great  writer 
should  fail  as  a  speaker.  But  many,  prol>ably,  will  think  it  strange 
that  Addison's  failure  as  a  speaker  should  have  had  no  unfavorable 
effect  on  his  success  as  a  politician.  In  our  time,  a  man  of  h^h  rani; 
and  great  fortune  might,  thoi^h  speaking  very  little  and  very  ill,  hold 
a  considerable  post.  But  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  mere  adventurer,  a 
man  who,  when  out  of  ofBce,  must  live  by  his  pen,  should  in  a  few 
years  become  successively  ander-secretary  of  state,  chief  secretary  for 
Ireland,  and  secretary  of  state,  without  some  oratorical  talent.  Addi- 
son, without  high  birth,  and  with  little  property,  rose  to  a  post  which 
dukes,  the  heads  of  the  great  houses  of  Talbot,  Russell,  and  BontJnck, 
have    thought  it  an   honor  to    fill.       Without  opening    his    lips   in 
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debate,  he  rose  to  a  post  the  highest  that  Chatham  or  Fos  over  reached. 
And  this  he  did  before  he  had  been  nine  years  in  Parliament.  We 
must  look  for  the  explanation  of  this  seeming  miracle  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  that  generation  was  placed.  During  the  inter- 
val which  elapsed  between  the  time  when  the  censorship  of  the  press 
ceased  and  the  time  when  parliamentary  proceedings  began  to  be  freely 
reported,  literary  talents  were,  to  a  pubhc  man,  of  much  more  impor- 
tance, oratorical  talents  of  much  less  importance,  than  in  our  time.  At 
present,  the  beat  way  of  givii^  rapid  and  wide  publicity  to  a  statement 
or  as  ailment,  is  to  introduce  that  statement  or  ailment  into  a 
speech  made  in  Parliament.  If  a  political  tract  were  to  appear  superior 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Allies,  or  to  the  best  numbers  of  the  Freeholder,  the 
circulation  of  such  a  tract  would  be  languid  indeed  when  compared  with 
the  <arculation  of  every  remarkable  word  uttered  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  legislature.  A  speech  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  four  in  the 
morning,  is  on  thirty  thousand  tables  before  ten.  A  speech  made  on  the 
Monday  is  read  on  the  Wednesday  by  multitudes  in  Antrim  and  Aber- 
deenshire. The  orator,  by  the  help  of  the  short-hand  writer,  has  to  a 
great  extent  superseded  the  pamphleteer.  It  was  not  so  in  the  reign 
of  Anne.  The  best  speech  could  then  produce  no  effect  except  on  those 
who  heard  it  It  was  only  by  means  of  the  press  that  the  opinion  of 
the  public  without  doors  could  be  influenced  ;  and  the  opinion  of  the 
public  without  doors  could  not  but  be  of  the  highest  importance  in  a 
country  governed  by  parliaments ;  and  indeed  at  that  time  governed  by 
triennial  parliaments.  The  pen  was,  therefbre,  a  more  formidable  po- 
litical engine  than  the  tongue.  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  contended  only 
in  Parliament.  But  Walpole  and  Pulteney,  the  Pitt  and  Fox  of  an 
earlier  period,  had  not  done  half  of  what  was  necessary,  when  they  sat 
down  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  House  of  Commons.  They  had 
still  to  plead  their  cause  before  the  country,  and  this  they  could  do  only 
by  means  of  the  press.  Their  works  are  now  forgotten.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain that  there  were  in  Grub-street  few  more  assiduous  scribblers  of 
thoughts,  letters,  answers,  remarks,  than  these  two  great  chiefe  of  par- 
ties. Pulteney,  when  leader  of  the  opposition,  and  possessed  of  i30,000 
a  year,  edited  the  "  Craftsman."  Walpole,  though  not  a  man  of  liter- 
ary habits,  was  the  author  of  at  least  ten  pamphlets ;  and  retouched 
and  corrected  many  more.  These  &cts  sufficiently  show  of  how 
great  importance  literary  assistance  then  was  to  the  contending  purties, 
St.  John  was,  certainly,  in  Anne's  reign,  the  best  tory  spealter ;  Oow- 
pnr  was  probably  the  beat  whig  speaker.  But  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  St.  Jolm  did  so  much  for  the  torios  as  Swift,  and  whetliur 
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Oowper  did  BO  much  for  the  wh^s  aa  Addison.  Wlien  ftese  things 
are  duly  considered,  it  will  not  be  thought  strange  that  Addiaon  should 
haye  climbed  higher  in  the  state  than  any  other  Englishman  has  ever, 
by  means  merely  of  literary  talents,  been  able  to  climb.  Swift  would, 
in  all  probabOity,  have  climbed  as  high,  if  he  had  not  been  encumbered 
bj  his  cassock  and  his  puddii^-sleeves.  Aa  far  as  the  homage  of  tho 
great  went,  Swift  had  as  much  of  it  as  if  he  had  been  lord-troaaurer. 

To  the  influence  which  Addison  derived  from  his  hterary  talents, 
was  added  all  the  influence  which  arises  from,  character.  The  world, 
always  ready  to  think  the  worst  of  needy  political  advonturera,  was 
forced  to  mate  one  exception.  Restlessness,  violence,  audacity,  laxity 
of  principle,  are  the  vices  ordinarily  attributed  to  that  class  of  men. 
But  taction  itself  could  not  deny  that  Addison  had,  through  all  changes 
of  fortune,  been  strictly  faithful  to  his  early  opinions,  and  to  bis  early 
fiiends ;  that  his  integrity  was  without  stain  ;  that  his  whole  deport- 
ment indicated  a  flne  sense  of  the  becoming ;  that,  in  tho  utmost  heat 
of  controversy,  his  zeal  was  tempered  by  a  regard  for  truth,  humanity, 
and  social  dacorum ;  that  no  outrage  could  over  provoke  him  to  retalia- 
tion wnwortiiy  of  a  Christian  and  a  gentlonian ;  and  that  hfe  only  faults 
were  a  too  sensitive  delicacy,  and  a  modesty  which  amounted  to  bash 
fulness. 

He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  popular  men  of  his  time ;  ami 
much  of  his  popularity  he  owed,  we  believe,  to  that  very  timidity  which 
his  friends  lamented.  That  timidity  often  prevented  him  from  exhibit- 
ing his  talents  to  the  best  advantage.  But  it  propitiated  Nemesis.  It 
averted  that  envy  which  would  otherwise  have  been  esdted  by  fame  so 
splendid,  and  by  so  rapid  an  elevation.  No  man  is  so  great  a  favorite 
with  the  public,  as  he  who  is  at  once  an  object  of  admiration,  of  respect, 
and  of  pity;  and  such  were  the  feehngs  which  Addison  iaspired. 
Those  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  hearii^  his  familiar  conversation, 
declared  with  one  voice  that  it  was  superior  even  to  his  writings.  The 
brilliant  Mary  Montagu  said  that  she  had  known  all  the  wits,  and  that 
Addison  was  the  best  company  in  the  world.     The  malignant  Pope  was 
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forced  to  own,  that  there  was  a  charm  in  Addison's  talt  which  couH 
be  foijxid  nowhere  else.  Swift,  when  burning  with  animoaity  ^against 
the  Whigs,  could  not  but  confess  to  Stella,  that,  after  all,  he  had  never 
known  any  associate  so  agreeable  as  Addison.  Steele,  an  escellent 
judge  of  lively  conversation,  said,  that  the  conversation  of  Addison  was 
at  once  the  most  polite,  and  the  most  mirthful,  that  could  be  imagined  ; 
— that  it  wa^  Terence  and  Catnllas  in  one,  heightened  by  an  exquisite 
something  that  was  neither  Terence  nor  CatuUus,  bnt  Addison  idone. 
Yoni^,  an  excellent  ju<^  of  serious  conversation,  said,  that  when  Addi- 
son was  at  his  ease,  he  went  on  in  a  noble  strain  of  thought  and  lan- 
guage, so  as  to  chain  the  attention  of  eyory  hearer.  Nor  were  his  greav 
colloquial  powers  more  admirable  than  the  courtesy  and  softness  of 
heart  which  appeared  in  his  conversation.  At  the  same  time,  it 
would  be  too  much  to  say  that  he  was  wholly  devoid  of  the  malice 
which  is,  perhaps,  inseparable  from  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  Ha 
had  one  habit  which  both  Swifi  and  Stella  applauded,  and  which  we 
hardly  know  how  to  blame.  If  his  first  attempts  to  set  a  presuming 
dunce  right,  were  ill  received,  he  changed  his  tone,  "assented  with  civil 
leer,"  and  lured  the  flattered  coxcomb  deeper  and  deeper  into  absurdi- 
ty. That  such  was  his  practice  we  should,  we  think,  have  guessed 
from  his  works.  The  Tatler's  criticisms  on  Mr.  Softly's  sonnet,  and 
the  Spectator's  dialogue  with  the  politician,  who  is  so  zealous  for  the 
honor  of  Lady  Q — p — t — s,  arc  escellent  specimens  of  this  innocent 
mischief.  ■ 

Such  were  Addison's  talents  for  conversation.  But  his  rare  gifts 
were  not  exhibited  to  crowds  or  to  strangers.  As  soon  as  he  entered  a 
large  company,  as  soon  as  he  saw  an  unknown  face,  his  hps  were  sealed, 
and  his  manners  became  constrained.  None  who  met  him  only  in  great 
assemblies,  would  have  been  able  to  believe  that  he  was  the  same  man 
wlio  had  often  kept  a  few  friends  listening  and  laughing  round  a  table, 
from  the  time  when  the  play  ended,  till  the  clock  of  St.  Paul's  in  Covent- 
Qarden  struck  four.  Yet,  even  at  such  a  table,  he  was  not  seen  to  the 
best  advantage.  To  enjoy  his  conversation  in  the  highest  perfection,  it 
was  necessary  to  be  alone  with  him,  and  to  hear  him,  in  his  own  phrase, 
think  aloud.  "  There  is  no  such  thing,"  he  used  to  say,  "  as  real  conver- 
sation, but  between  two  persons." 

This  timidity,  a  timidity  surely  neither  ungraceful  nor  unamiable, 
led  Addison  into  the  two  most  serious  faults  which  can  with  justice  be 
imputed  to  him.  Ho  found  that  wine  broke  the  spell  which  lay  on  his 
fine  intellect,  and  was  therefore  too  easily  seduced  into  convivial  excess. 
Such  escess  was  in  that  age  rega,rded,  even  by  grave  men,  as  the  most 
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venisl  of  all  peccadilloaa ;  and  was  so  far  from  being  a  mark  of  Ul- 
breeding  that  it  was  almost  essential  to  the  character  of  a  fine  gentle- 
man. But  the  smallest  speck  is  seen  on  a  white  ground ;  and  almost 
all  the  biographers  of  Addison  have  said  something  about  this  failing.. 
Of  any  other  statesman  or  writer  of  Queen  Aune's  reign,  wa  should  no 
more  think  of  sayii^  that  he  sometimes  took  too  much  wine,  than  that 
he  wore  a  loi^  wig  and  a  sword. 

To  the  excessive  modesty  of  Addison's  nature,  we  must  ascribe 
another  fault  which  generally  arises  from  a  Tttry  different  cause.  He 
became  a  little  too  Ibnd  of  seeing  himself  surrounded  by  a  small  circle 
of  admirers,  to  whom  be  was  as  a  king  or  rather  as  a  god.  All  these 
men  were  for  inferior  to  him  in  ability,  and  some  of  them  had  rery  seri- 
ous feults.  Nor  did  those  &ults  escape  his  observation ;  for,  if  ever 
there  was  an  eye  which  saw  through  and  through  men,  it  was  the  eye 
of  Addison.  But  with  the  keenest  observation,  and  the  finest  sense  of 
the  ridiculous,  he  had  a  large  charity.  The  feeling  with  which  he  look- 
ed on  most  of  his  humble  companions  was  one  of  benevolence,  slightly 
tinctured  with  contempt.  He  was  at  perfect  ease  in  their  company ;  he 
was  grateful  for  their  devoted  attachment ;  and  he  loaded  them  with 
benefits.  Their  veneration  for  him  appears  to  have  eaceedcd  that  with 
which  Johnson  was  regarded  by  BosweO,  or  Warburton  by  Hurd.  It 
was  not  in  the  powor  of  adulation  to  turn  such  a  head,  or  deprave  such 
a  heart  as  Addison's.  But  it  must  in  candor  be  admitted,  that  he  con- 
tracted some  of  the  faults  which  can  scarcely  be  avoided  by  any  per- 
son who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  the  oraele  of  a  small  literary  co- 
One  member  of  this  little  society  was  Eustace  Budgell,''  a  young 
t«rop1ar  of  some  literature,  and  a  distant  relation  of  Addison.  There 
was  at  this  time  no  stiun  on  the  character  of  Badgell,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  his  career  would  have  been  prosperous  and  honorable,  if 
the  life  of  his  cousin  had  been  prolonged.  But  when  the  master  was 
laid  in  the  grave,  the  disdple  broke  loose  from  ^1  restraint ;  descended 
rapidly  from  one  degree  of  vice  and  misery  to  anotharj  mined  his  for- 
tune by  follies ;  attempted  to  reprur  it  by  crimes ;  and  at  length  closed 
a  wicked  and  unhappy  life  by  self-murder.  Yet,  to  the  last,  the  wretch- 
ed man,  gambler,  lampooner,  cheaf,  forger,  as  he  was,  retained  his  affnc- 
tion  and  veneration  for  Addison ;  and  recorded  those  feelings  in  the  last 
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lines  which  he  traced  boforo  lie  hid  himsalf  from  iiifainy  iindoi-  I.omior, 
Bridge. 

Another  of  Addison's  favorite  companions  was  Amhroso  Phillipps, 
a  good  whig  and  a  middling  poet,  who  had  the  honor  of  bringing  into 
fashion  a  species  of  composition  which  has  been  called  after  his  name, 
Namby-Pamby.  But  the  most  remarkable  members  of  the  bttle  sen- 
ate, as  Pope  long  afterwards  called  it,  were  Kichard  Steele  and  Thomas 
TickelL 

Steele  bad  known  Addison  from  childhood.  Thoy  had  been  toge- 
ther at  the  Charter  Ilouse  and  at  Oxford ;  but  circumstances  had  then, 
for  a  time,  separated  them  widely.  Steele  had  left  eoll^e  without  tak- 
h^  a  degree,  had  been  disinherited  by  a  rich  relation,  had  led  a  yagrant 
life,  had  served  in  the  army,  had  tried  to  find  the  philosopher's  stone, 
and  liad  written  a  religioua  treatise  and  several  comedies.  He  was  one 
of  those  people  whom  it  is  impossible  either  to  hate  or  to  respect.  His 
temper  was  sweet,  his  affections  warm,  his  spirits  lively,  his  passions 
strong,  and  his  principles  weak.  His  life  was  spent  in  sinning  and  re- 
penting, in  inculcating  what  was  right,  and  doing  what  was  wrong.  lu 
speculation,  he  was  a  man  of  piety  and  honor;  in  practice,  he  was 
much  of  the  rake  and  a  little  of  the  swindler.    He  was,  however,  so 

good-natured  that  it  was  not  easy  to  be  seriously  angry  with  liim,  and 
that  even  rigid  moralists  felt  more  inclined  to  pity  than  to  blame  liirn, 
when  he  diced  himself  into  a  spui^ng-hoiise,  or  drank  hhnaelf  into  a 
fever.  Addison  regarded  Steele  with  kindness  not  immingled  with 
scorn,' — tried,  with  little  success,  to  keep  him  out  of  scrapes,  introducing; 
him  to  the  great,  procured  a  good  place  for  him,  corrected  his  plays, 
Mid,  though  by  no  means  rich,  lent  him  large  sums  of  money.  One  of 
these  loans  appears,  from  a  letter  dated  in  August,  1708,  to  have 
amounted  to  a  thousand  pounds.  These  pecuniary  transacKons  proba- 
bly led  in  frequent  bickerings.  It  is  said  that,  on  one  occaaon,  Steele's 
negligence,  or  dishonesty,  provoked  Addison  to  repay  himself  by  the 
help  of  a  bailiff.  We  cannot  join  with  Miss  Aikin  in  rejecting  this 
story.  Johnson  heard  it  from  Savage,  who  heard  it  from  Steele.  Few 
private  transactions  which  .took  place  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago 
are  proved  by  stronger  evidence  than  this.  But  we  can  by  no  means 
agree  with  those  who  condemn  Addison's  severity.  The  most  amiable 
of  mankind  may  well  be  moved  to  indignation,  when  what  he  has  earned 

BU[ipDited  b;  soQietblug  bttw  thsn  conjecture,  Tlie  atory  of  Steele's  arrest  OtiaAa,  a» 
to  be  ulmlCled  is  hietor;,— Q. 
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htti'dly,  and  lent  with  great  inconvenience  to  himself,  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  a  friend  in  distress,  is  squandered  with  insane  profusion.  We 
srill  illustrate  our  meaning  by  an  example,  which  is  not  the  less  striking 
benause  it  is  taken  from  fiction.  Dr.  Harrison,  in  Fieldii^'s  "  Amelia," 
is  represented  as  the  most  benevolent  of  human  beings ;  yet  he  takes 
in  execution,  not  only  the  goods,  but  the  person  of  his  Mend  Booth. 
Di'.  Harrison  resorts  to  this  strong  measure  because  he  hafi  been  inform- 
ed that  Booth,  while  pleading  poverty  as  an  excuse  for  not  paying  just 
debts,  has  been  buying  fine  jewellery,  and  setting  up  a  coach.  No  per- 
son who  is  well  acquainted  with  Steele's  life  and  correspondence,  can 
doubt  that  he  behaved  quite  as  ill  to  Addison  as  Booth  was  accused  of 
behaving  to  Dr.  Harrison.  The  real  history,  we  haTe  little  doubt,  was 
something  like  this: — A  letter  comes  to  Addison,  imploriug  help  in 
pathetic  terms,  and  promising  reformation  alid  speedy  repayment.  Poor 
Dick  declares  that  he  has  not  an  inch  of  candle,  or  a  bushel  of  coals,  or 
credit  with  the  butcher  for  a  shoulder  of  mutton.  Addison  is  moved. 
He  determines  to  deny  himself  some  medals  which  are  wanting  to  his 
series  of  the  Twelve  Oiesars;  to  put  off  buying  the  new  edition  of 
"  Bayle's  Dictionary  "  and  to  wear  his  old  sword  and  buckles  another 
year.  In  this  way  ho  manages  to  send  a  hundred  pounds  to  his  friend. 
The  next  day  he  calls  on  Steele,  and  finds  scores  of  gentlemen  and  ladies 
assembled.  The  fiddles  are  playing.  The  table  is  groaning  under 
Champagne,  Burgundy,  and  pyramids  of  sweetmeats.  Is  it  strange 
that  a  man  whose  kindness  is  thus  abused,  should  send  sheriff's  ofBcers 
to  reclaim  what  is  due  io  him  1 

Tickell  was  a  young  man,  fresh  from  Oxford,  who  had  t  xk!  d 
himself  to  public  notice  by  writing  a  most  ingenious  and  gr  t  ful  little 
poem  in  pnuse  of  the  opera  of  "  Rosamond."  He  dese  4  and  at 
length  attained,  the  first  place  in  Addison's  friendship.  T  a  tmi 
Steele  and  Tickeli  were  on  good  terms.  But  they  loved  4.dl  n  to 
much  to  love  each  other ;  and  at  lei^th  became  as  bitter  en  m  as  the 
rival  bulla  in  Virgil. 

At  the  close  of  1708,  Wharton  became  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
and  appointed  Addison  chief  secretary.  Addison  was  consequently  un- 
der the  necessity  of  quiting  London  for  Duhlm.  Besides  thechief  secre- 
taryship, which  was  then  worth  about  two  thousand  pounds  a  year,  he 
obtained  a  patent  appointing  him  keeper  of  the  Irish  records  for  life, 
with  a  salary  of  three  or  four  hundred  a  year.  Budgell  accompanied 
his  cousin  in  the  capacity  of  private  secretarj'. 

Wharton  and  Addison  had  nothing  in  common  but  whiggism.  Tlw 
lor-l- lieutenant  was  not  only  licentious  and  corrupt,  but  was  distii^ish- 
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ed  from  other  libertines  and  jobbers  by  a  callous  impudence  whict  pre- 
sented tlie  strongest  contrast  to  the  secretary's  gentleness  and  delicacy 
Many  parts  of  the  Irish  administration  at  this  time  appear  to  have  de- 
served serious  blame.  But  ngainst  Addison  there  was  not  a  murmur. 
He  long  afterwards  asserted,  what  all  the  evidence  which  we  have  ever 
seen  tends  to  prove,  that  his  diligence  and  integrity  gained  the  friendship 
of  all  the  most  considerable  persons  in  Ireland. 

The  parliamentary  career  of  Addison  in  Ireland  has,  we  think, 
escaped  tbe  notice  of  all  his  biographers.  He  was  elected  member  for 
the  borough  of  Cavan  in  the  summer  of  1709 ;  and  in  the  journals  of 
two  sessions  his  name  frequently  occurs..  Some  of  the  entrius  appear 
b>  indicate  that  he  so  far  overcame  his  timidity  as  to  make  speeches. 
Nor  is  this  by  any  means  improbable ;  for  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
was  a  &i  less  formidable  audience  than  the  Bnglish  house ;  and  many 
tongues  which  were  tied  by  fear  in  the  greater  assembly  became  fluent 
in  the  smaller.  Gerard  Hanailtou,  for  example,  who,  from  fear  of  losing 
the  fame  gained  by  his  "smgle  speech,"  sat  mute  at  Westminster  dui'ing 
forty  years,  spoke  with  gi'eat  effect  at  Dublin  when  he  was  aecretaiy  to 
Lord  Halifax. 

Wliile  Addison  was  in  Ireland,  an  eyent  occurred  to  which  he  owes 
hia  high  and  permanent  I'ank  among  British  ivriters.  As  yet  his  fame 
rested  on  performances  which,  though  highly  respectable,  were  not  built 
for  duration,  and  would,  if  he  had  produced  nothing  else,  have  now  been 
almost  forgotten,  on  some  excellent  Latin  verses,  on  some  English  verses 
which  occasionally  rose  above  mediocrity,  and  on  a  book  of  travels, 
agreeably  written,  but  not  indicating  any  extraordinary  powers  of  mind. 
These  works  showed  him  to  be  a  man  of  taste,  sense,  and  learning. 
The  time  had  come  when  he  was  to  prove  himself  a  man  of  genius,  and 
to  enrich  our  literature  with  compositions  which  will  live  as  long  as  the 
English  language. 

In  the  spring  of  1709,  Steele  formed  a  hferary  project,  of  which  hi 
was  fiir  indeed  from  foreseeing  the  consequences  Peiiodical  papers  had 
during  many  years  been  pubhshed  m  Ijindon  Most  of  these  were 
political ;  but  in  some  of  them  questions  of  morality  taste,  and  love- 
casuistry  had  been  discussed  Ihe  literary  merit  of  these  works  wufi 
small  indeed;  and  even  their  names  are  now  known  only  to  the  curi- 

Steele  had  been  appointed  gazetteer  hy  Sunderland,  at  the  request 
it  is  said,  of  Addison ;  and  thus  had  access  to  foreign  mtelligence  earlier 
and  more  authentic  than  was  in  those  times  within  the  reach  of  an  ordi- 
This  drcumstanco  seems  to  have  suggesfed  to  him 
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'Jbe  swheme  of  publishing  a  periodical  paper  on  a  new  plan.  It  was  to 
iippear  on  the  days  on  which  the  post  left  London  for  the  country,  which 
were,  in  that  generation,  the  Tuesdays,  Thui-adays,  and  Saturdays.  It 
was  to  contain  the  foreign  news,  accounts  of  theatrical  representations, 
and  the  literary  gossip  of  Will's  and  of  the  Grecian.  It  was  also  to  con- 
tra remarks  on  the  lashionable  topics  of  the  day,  compliments  to  beau- 
ties, pasquinades  on  noted  sharpers,  and  criticisms  on  popular  preachern. 
The  aim  of  Steele  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  first  higher  than  this. 
He  was  not  ill  qualified  to  conduct  the  work  which  he  had  planned. 
His  public  inteUigence  he  drew  from  the  best  sources.  He  knew  the 
town,  and  had  paid  dear  for  his  knowledge.  Ho  had  read  much  more 
than  the  dis^pated  men  of  that  time  were  in  the  habit  of  reading.  He 
WHS  a  rake  amoi^  scholars,  and  a  scholar  among  rakes.  His  style  was 
easy  and  not  incorrect;  and  though  his  wit  and  humor  were  of  no 
higher  order,  his  gay  animal  spirits  imparted  to  his  compodtions  an  air 
of  vivacity  which  ordinary  readers  could  hardly  distinguish  from  comic 
genius.  His  writings  have  been  well  compared  to  those  Kght  wines, 
which,  though  deficient  in  body  and  fiavor,  are  yet  a  pleasant  small 
drink,  if  not  kept  too  long,  or  carried  too  far. 

Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esquire,  Astrologer,  was  an  imaginary  person, 
almost  as  well  known  in  that  age  as  Mr.  Paul  Pry  or  Mr.  Pickwick  in 
ours.  Swift  had  assumed  the  name  of  BickerstaS'  in  a  satirical  pamphlet 
against  Partrit^,  the  almanac-maker.  Partridge  had  been  fool  enough 
to  publish  a  fifftons  reply.  Bickerstaffhad  rejoined  in  a  second  pamphlet 
still  more  diverting  than  the  first  Ail  the  wits  had  combined  to  keep 
up  the  joke,  and  the  town  was  long  m  convulsions  of  laughter.  Steele 
determined  to  employ  the  name  which  this  controversy  had  made  popu- 
lar; and,  in  April,  1709,  it  was  announced  that  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Es- 
quire, Astrologer,  was  about  to  publish  a  paper  called  the  "Taller."  ' 

Addison  had  not  been  consulted  about  this  scheme ;  but  as  soon  as 
he  heard  of  it  he  determined  to  give  it  his  assistance.  The  effect  of  that 
assistance  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  Steele's  own  words.  "I 
fared,"  he  said,  "like  a  distressed  prince  who  calls  inapowerful  neighbor 
to  his  aid.  I  was  undone  by  my  auxifiary.  When  I  had  once  called 
him  in,  I  could  not  subsisi  without  dependence  on  him."  "  The  paper," 
he  says  elsewhere,  "was  advanced  indeed.  It  was  raised  to  a  grenter 
thing  than  I  intended  it.^' 

It  is  possible  that  Addison,  when  ho  sent  across  St  George's  Chan- 

>  7*r  TiiiUr.  Wj-chn-1  ■  -wriling  tn  Pope  Kbort  the  meces  of  hla  Mlscenanlw,  tTipnllfmi 
IheTntleroa  "b  whlmdail    -cv  ni'wspnjBr  wlilcli  [  aiippoaa  yoa  have  se*ii.'— Wrcii,  in 

PofB,  nth  Miy,  HOB.— a. 
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Bel  hi*  first  contributions  to  the  Tatler.  had  no  notion  of  tlie  extent  and 
varietj  of  his  own  powers.  He  was  the  possessor  of  a  vast  mine,  rich 
■with  a  hundred  ores.  But  he  had  been  acquainted  only  with  the  least 
precious  part  of  his  treasures  ;  and  had  hitherto  contented  himself  with 
producing  sometimes  copper  and  sometimes  lead,  intermingled  with  a 
little  silver.  All  at  once,  and  by  mere  accident,  he  had  lighted  on  an 
inexhaustible  yein  of  the  finest  gold.  The  mere  choice  and  arrangement 
of  his  words  would  have  sufficed  to  make  his  essays  elassieal.  For 
never,  not  even  by  Dryden,  not  even  by  Temple,  had  the  English  lan- 
guage been  written  with  such  sweetness,  grace,  and  &cility.  But  this 
was  the  smallest  part  of  Addison's  praise.  Had  he  clothed  his  thoughts 
in  the  half  French  style  of  Iloraoc  Walpole.  or  in  the  half  Latin  style  o( 
Br.  Johnson,  or  in  the  half  German  jargon  of  the  present  day,  his  genius 
would  have  triumphed  over  all  faults  of  manner. 

As  a  moral  satirist,  he  stands  unrivalled.  If  ever  the  best  Tatlers 
and  Spectators  were  equalled  in  their  own  kind,  we  shonld  be  inclined 
to  guess  that  it  must  have  been  by  the  lost  comedies  of  Menaader. 

In  wit,  properly  so  called,  Addison  was  not  inferior  to  Cowley  or 
Butler.  No  single  ode  of  Cowley  contains  so  many  happy  analogies  as 
are  crowded  into  the  lines  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller ;  and  we  would  under- 
take to  collect  from  the  "Spectators"  as  great  a  number  of  ingenious 
illustratjons  as  can  be  found  in  "  Hudibras."  The  still  higher  faculty 
of  invention  Addison  possessed  in  still  larger  measure.  The  numerous 
fictions,  generally  original,  often  wild  and  grotesque,  but  always  angu- 
larly graceful  and  happy,  which  are  found  in  his  essaj's,  fully  entitle 
him  to  the  rank  of  a  great  poet — a  rank  to  which  his  metrical  composi- 
tions give  him  no  claim.  As  an  observer  of  life,  of  manners,  of  all  tVie 
shades  of  human  character,  he  stands  in  the  first  class.  And  what  he 
observed  he  had  the  art  of  communicating  in  two  widely  different  ways. 
Fie  could  describe  virtues,  vices,  habits,  whims,  as  well  as  Clarendon. 
But  he  could  do  something  better.  He  could  call  human  beings  into 
existence,  and  maite  them  exhibit  themselves.  If  we  wish  to  find  any 
thing  more  vivid  than  Addison's  best  portraits,  we  must  go  eithei'  to 
Shakspeare  or  to  Cervantes. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  Addison's  Uumor,  of  his  sense  of  the 
ludicrous,  of  his  power  of  avtakening  that  sense  in  others,  anl  of  draw- 
ing mirth  from  incidents  which  occur  every  day,  and  from  little  peculi- 
arities of  temper  and  manner,  such  as  may  be  found  in  every  man1 
We  feel  the  charm.  We  give  ourselves  up  t«  it.  But  we  s'rive  in  vain 
to  analyze  it. 

Perhaps  tli'^  best  way  of  describing  Addison's  peculiar  jilensantry,  is 
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to  compare  it  with  the  pleasantry  of  soroe  other  great  satirist.  The 
three  most  eminent  masters  of  the  art  of  ridicule,  liuring  the  eighteenth 
century,  were,  we  concotTe,  Addison,  Swift,  and  Voltaire.  Which  of 
the  three  had  the  greatest  power  of  moving  laughter  may  be  questioned. 
But  each  of  them,  within  his  own  domain,  was  supreme.  Voltaire  is 
the  prince  of  buffoons.  His  merriment  is  without  disguise  or  restraint. 
He  gambols ;  he  grins ;  he  shakes  his  sides ;  he  points  (he  finger ;  he 
turns  up  tho  nose ;  he  shoots  out  the  tongue.  The  manner  of  Swift  is 
the  very  opposite  to  this.  He  moves  laughter,  but  never  joins  in  it. 
He  appears  in  his  works  such  as  he  appeared  in  society.  AS  the  com- 
pany are  convulsed  in  merriment,  while  the  dean,  the  author  of  all  the 
mirth,  preserves  am  invincible  gravity,  and  even  sourness  of  aspect ;  and 
gives  utterance  to  the  most  eccentric  and  ludicrous  fanciesj  with  the  air 
of  a  man  reading  the  commination-service. 

The  manner  of  Addison  is  as  remote  from  that  of  Swiil  as  &om  that 
of  Voltaire.  He  neither  laughs  out  like  the  French  wit,  nor,  like  the 
Irish  wit,  throws  a  double  portion  of  severity  into  his  countenance  while 
laughing  inly ;  but  preserves  a  look  peculiarly  his  own,  a  look  of  demure 
serenity,  disturbed  only  by  an  arch  sparkle  of  Uie  eye,  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible elevation  of  the  brow,  an  almost  imperceptible  curl  of  the  lip. 
His  tone  is  never  that  either  of  a  Jack  Pudding  or  of  a  cynic.  It  is 
that  of  a  gentleman,  in  whom  the  quickest  sense  of  the  ndiuulous  is 
constantly  tempered  by  good  nature  and  good  breuimg 

We  own  that  the  humor  of  Addison  is,  in  our  opmion,  of  a  more 
delidons  flavor  than  the  humor  of  either  Swilt  or  \  oltaire  Thus 
much,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  both  Swift  and  Voltaue  hive  been  sut 
cessfuUy  mimicked,  and  that  no  man  has  yet  betn  able  to  mimii,  Addi 
son.  The  letter  of  the  Abbe  Ooyer  to  Pansopho  is  Voltaire  all  over 
and  imposed,  during  a  long  time,  on  the  academicians  of  Paris.  There 
are  pass^es  in  Arbuthaot's  satirical  works,  which  we,  at  least,  cannot 
distinguish  from  Swift's  best  writing.  Bat  of  the  many  eminent  men 
who  have  made  Addison  thfiir  model,  though  many  have  copied  his 
mere  diction  with  happy  effect,  none  has  been  able  to  catch  the  tone  of 
his  pleasantry.  In  the  World,  in  the  Connoisseur,  in  the  Mirror,  in  the 
Lounger,  there  are  numerous  papers  written  in  obvious  imitation  of  his 
Tatlers  and  Spectators.  Most  of  these  papers  have  some  merit ;  many 
are  very  lively  and  amusing ;  but  there  is  not  a  single  one  which  could 
he  passed  off  as  Addison's  on  a  critic  of  the  smallest  perspicacity. 

But  that  which  chiefly  distinguishes  Addison  from  Swift,  from 
Voltsure,  from  almost  all  the  other  great  masters  of  ridicule,  is  the  gi'aiie, 
the  nobleness,  the  rnoriil  piirityj  which  wc  find  tven  in  his  Tierriment. 
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Severity  gradually  hanJening  a.nil  darkening  into  misanthropy,  charac- 
terizes tliG  worka  of  Swift.  The  itatdrc  of  Voltaire  was,  indeed,  not 
inhuroan ;  but  he  venerated  nothing.  Neither  in  the  masterpieces  of 
art  nor  in  the  purest  examples  of  virtue,  neither  in  the  Great  First 
Cause  nor  a  the  awful  enigma  of  the  grave,  could  he  see  any  thing  hut 
suhjecfs  for  drollery.  The  more  solemn  and  august  the  theme,  the 
move  monkey-like  was  his  grimacing  and  chattering.  The  mirth  of 
Swift  is  the  mirth  of  Mephistophiles  ;  the  mirth  of  Voltaire  is  the  mirth 
of  Puck.  I^  as  Soame  Jennings  oddly  imagined,  a  portion  of  the  happi- 
n^s  of  seraphim  and  just  men  made  perfect  be  derived  fhim  an  eicquisitc 
perception  of  the  ludicrous,  their  mirth  must  surely  be  none  other  than 
tho  mirth  of  Addison ; — a  mirth  consistent  with  tender  compassion  for 
all  that  is  frail,  and  with  profound  reverence  for  all  that  is  sublime. 
Nothing  great,  nothii^  amiable,  no  moral  duty,  no  doctrine  of  natural 
r  revealed  religioa,  has  ever  been  associated  by  Addison  with  any 


degrading  idea.    Hie  hi 

The  highest  proof  of  human 

out  abusing  it.    No  kind  of  power 


ithout  a  parallel  in  literary  history, 
possess  boundless  power  with- 
than  the  power 


of  making  men  ridiculous ;  and  that  power  Addison  possessed  in  bound- 
less measure.  How  grossly  that  power  was  abused  by  Swift  and  Vol- 
taire ig  well  known.  But  of  Addison  it  may  be  confidently  afHrined 
that  he  has  blackened  no  man's  character,  nay,  that  it  would  ho  'liffl- 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  in  all  the  volumes  which  he  has  leit  us  a 
single  taunt  which  can  be  called  ungenerous  or  unkind.  Yet  he  had 
detractors,  whose  malignity  might  have  seemed  to  justify  as  terrible  a 
revenge  as  that  which  men,  not  superior  to  him  in  genius,  wreaked  on 
Bcttesworth  and  on  Franc  de  Pompignan.  He  was  a  politician ;  he  was 
the  best  writer  of  his  party;  he  lived  in  times  of  fierce  excitement — 
in  times  when  persons  of  high  character  and  staUon  stooped  to  scurrility 
such  as  is  now  practised  by  the  basest  of  mankind.  Yet  no  provocation 
and  no  example  couid  induce  him  to  return  railing  for  railing. 

Of  the  service  which  his  essays  rendered  to  morality  it  is  diiHcult  to 
Hpeak  ^o  highly.  It  is  true  that,  when  the  Tatler  appeared,  that  age 
of  outrageous  profimeness  and  licentiousness  which  followed  the  lles- 
toration  had  passed  away.  Jeremy  Collier  had  shamed  the  theatres 
into  somelhing  which,  compared  with  the  excesses  of  Etherege  and 
Wycherley,  might  be  called  decency.  Yet  there  still  lingered  in  the 
public  mind  a  pernicious  notion  that  there  was  some  connection  between 
genius  and  profligacy — between  the  domestic  virtues  and  the  sullen  for- 
mality of  tlie  PiU'itans.  That  error  it  is  the  glory  of  Addison  to  have 
dispelled.     lie  taught  the  nation   that  the  faith  and  the  morality  ol 
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IlflJe  and  Tillotson  might  be  found  in  company  with  wit  more  sparkling 
than  the  wit  of  Congreve,  and  with  humor  richer  than  the  humor  of 
Vanbrugh.  So  effectually,  indeed,  did  he  retort  on  vice  the  mooltery 
which  had  recently  been  directed  against  Tirtue,  that,  since  his  time,  the 
open  violation  of  decency  has  always  been  considered  amor^  us  as  the 
sure  mark  of  a  fool.  And  this  revolution,  the  greatest  and  most  sain 
tary  ever  effected  by  any  satirist,  he  accomplished,  be  it  remembered, 
without  writing  one  perfjonaJ  lampoon. 

In  the  early  contributions  of  Addison  to  the  Tatler,  his  peculiar 
powers  were  not  fully  exhibited.  Tet  flx>m  the  first  hia  superiority  to 
his  coadjutors  waS  evident.  Some  of  his  later  Tatlers  are  fully  equal 
to  any  thing  that  he  ever  wrot«.  Among  the  portraits,  we  most  admire 
Tom  Polio,  Ned  Softly,  and  the  PoUfical  Upholsterer.  The  proceedings 
of  the  Oonrt  of  Honor,  tlie  Thermometer  of  Zeal,  the  story  of  the 
Frozen  Words,  the  Memoirs  of  the  Shilling,  are  excellent  specimens  of 
that  ingenious  and  lively  species  of  fiction  in  which  Addison  excelled  all 
men.  There  is  one  still  better  paper,  of  the  same  class,  but  though 
that  paper,  a  hundred  and  thirty-three  years  ^;o,  was  probably  thought 
as  edifying  as  one  of  Smalridge's  sermons,  we  dare  not  indicate  it  to 
the  squeamish  readers  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

During  the  session  of  Parliament  which  conimenoed  in  November, 
1709,  and  which  the  impeachment  of  Saoheverell  has  made  memorable, 
Addison  appears  to  have  resided  in  London.  The  Tatler  was  now  moi'e 
popular  than  any  periodical  paper  had  ever  been;  and  his  connection 
with  it  was  generally  known.  It  was  not  known,  however,  that  almost 
every  thing  good  in  the  Tatler  was  his.  The  truth  is,  that  the  fifty  or 
sixty  numbers  which  we  owe  to  him  were  not  merely  the  best,  but  so 
deddedly  the  best,  that  any  five  of  them  are  more  valuable  than  all  the 
two  hundred  numbers  in  which  he  had  no  shai-e. 

He  required,  at  this  time,  all  the  solace  which  he  could  derive  from 
literary  success.  The  queen  had  always  disliked  the  wh^s.  She  had 
during  some  years  disliked  the  Marlborough  family.  But,  reigning  by 
a  disputed  title,  she  could  not  venture  directly  to  oppose  herself  to  a 
majority  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and,  eng^;ed  as  she  was  in  a 
war,  on  the  event  of  which  her  own  crown  was  staked,  she  could  not 
venture  to  disgrace  a  great  and  successful  general.  But  at  length,  m 
T  17X0,  the  causes  which  had  restrained  her  from  showing  her 
n  to  the  low  church  party  ceased  to  operate.  The  trial  of  Sache- 
vereil  produced  an  outbreak  of  public  feeling  scarcely  less  violent  than 
those  which  we  can  ourselves  remember  in  1820,  and  in  1S31.  The 
oountrj-  gcntlemeii,  the  counti-y  ciergycen,  the  rabble  of  the  towns 
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were  all,  for  once,  on  llie  same  ^de.  It  was  elea-  that,  if  a  general 
election  took  place  before  the  excitement  abated,  the  lories  would  haye 
a  majority.  The  services  of  Marlborough  had  been  so  splendid  that 
they  were  no  longer  necessary.  The  queen's  throne  was  secure  from 
all  attacks  on  the  part  of  Louis.  Indeed,  it  seemed  much  more  likely 
that  the  E^Ush  and  GermanarmieswouIddiTide  the  spoils  of  Versailles 
and  Marli,  than  that  a  marshal  of  France  would  bring  back  the  Pre- 
tender to  St.  James's.  The  queen,  acting  by  the  advice  of  Harley,  de- 
fei'mined  to  dismiss  her  servants.  In  June  the  change  commenced. 
Sunderland  was  the  first  who  fell.  The  tories  exulted  over  hia  fall. 
I'he  whigs  lj"ied,  during  a  few  weeks,  to  persuade  themselves  that  her 
majesty  ha  I  acted  only  from  personal  dislike  to  the  secretary,  and  that 
she  meditaed  no  further  alteration.  But,  early  in  August,  Godolphin 
was  aurpri  led  by  a  letter  from  Anne,  which  directed  him  to  break  hia 
white  staff  Even  after  this  event,  the  irresolution  or  dissimulation  of 
Ilarley  ke;  it  up  the  hopes  of  the  whigs  during  another  month  ;  and  then 
the  ruin  jecame  rapid  and  violent.  The  ParUament  was  dissolved. 
'ITie  mini;  lers  were  turned  out.  The  tories  were  called  to  ofBce.  The 
tide  of  popularity  ran  violently  in  favor  of  the  high  church  party. 
That  pa-  ty,  feeble  io  the  late  House  of  Commons,  was  now  uresiatible. 
The  power  which  the  tories  had  thus  suddenly  acquired,  they  used  with 
blind  and  stupid  ferocity.  The  howl  which  the  whole  pack  set  up  for 
prey  and  for  blood,  appalled  even  him  who  had  roused  and  unchained 
them.  When  at  this  distance  of  time,  vre  calmly  review  the  conduct  of 
the  discarded  ministers,  we  cannot  bat  feel  a,  movement  of  indignation 
at  the  injustice  with  which  they  were  treated.  No  body  of  men  had 
ever  administered  the  government  with  more  enei^,  ability,  and  mode- 
ration ;  and  their  success  had  been  proporHoned  to  their  wisdom.  They 
hiiil  saved  Holland  and  Germany.  They  had  humbled  France.  Th^y 
had,  as  it  seemed,  all  but  torn  Spain  from  the  house  of  Bourbon.  They 
had  made  Ei^land  the  first  power  in  Europe.  At  home  they  had  united 
England  and  Scotland.  Tiiey  had  respected  the  rights  of  conscience 
and  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  They  retired  leaving  their  countiy  at 
the  height  of  prosperity  and  glory.  And  yet  they  were  pursued  to  their 
retreat  by  such  a  roar  of  obloquy  as  was  never  raised  ^amst  the  gov- 
ernment which  threw  away  thu'teen  colonies;  oragainst  the  government 
which  sent  a  gallant  army  to  perish  in  the  ditches  of  Waleheren. 

None  of  the  wh^  suffered  more  in  the  general  wreck  than  Addison 
lie  had  just  sustained  some  heavy  pecuniary  losses,  of  the  nature  of 
which  we  are  imperfectly  informed,  vrhen  his  secretaryship  was  taker 
from  him.     He  hud  reason  to  believe  that  he  should  also  be  deprived  of 
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the  Binall  Irish  office  whicli  he  held  by  patent.  He  had  just  resigned 
his  fellowship.  It  seems  probable  that  he  had  already  ventured  to  raise 
his  eyes  to  a  great  lady ;  and  that,  while  his  political  friends  were  all 
powerful,  and  while  hia  own  fortunes  were  rifiing,  ho  had  been,  la  the 
phrase  of  the  romances  which  were  then  fashionable,  permitted  to  hope. 
But  Mr.  Addison,  the  ingenious  writer,  and  Mr.  Addison,  the  chief 
secretary,  were,  in  her  ladyship's  opinion,  two  very  different  persons. 
All  these  calamities  united,  however,  could  not  disturb  the  serene  cheer- 
fulness of  a  mind  conscious  of  innocence,  and  rich  in  its  own  wealth 
He  told  his  friends,  with  smiling  resignation,  that  they  ought  to  admire 
his  philosophy,  that  he  had  lost  at  once  his  fortune,  his  place,  his  fellow 
ship,  and  his  mistress,  that  he  must  think  of  turning  tutor  again,  aiii^ 
yet  that  his  spirits  were  as  good  as  ever. 

He  bad  one  consolation.  Of  tlie  unpopularity  which  his  friends  had 
incurred,  he  had  no  share.  Such  was  the  esteem  with  which  he  was 
regarded,  that  while  the  most  violent  measures  were  taken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forcing  l«ry  members  on  whig  corporations,  he  was  returned  to 
Parliament  without  eyen  a  contest.  Swift,  who  was  now  in  London, 
and  who  had  already  determined  on  quitting  the  whigs,  wrote  to  Stella 
in  these  words : — "  The  tories  carry  it  among  the  new  members  sis  to 
one.  Mr.  Addison's  decUon  has  passed  easy  and  undisputed ;  and  I 
beUeve  if  he  had  a  mind  to  be  king,  he  would  hardly  be. refused." 

The  good-will  with  which  the  tories  regarded  Addison  is  the  more 
honorable  to  him,  because  it  had  not  been  purchased  by  any  conces- 
sion on  his  part.  Durii^  the  general  election  he  published  a  political 
journal,  entitled  the  "  Whig  Examiner."  Of  that  journal  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  Johnson,  in  spite  of  his  strong  political  prejudices, 
pronounced  it  to  be  superior  in  wit  to  any  of  Swift's  writings  on  the 
other  dde.  When  it  ceased  to  appear,  Swift,  in  a  letter  to  Stella,  ex- 
pressed his  exultatjon  at  the  death  of  so  formidable  an  antagonist. 
"  He  might  well  rejoice,"  says  Johnson,  "  at  the  death  of  that  which  he 
could  not  have  killed."  "On  no  occasion,"  he  adds,  "was  the  genius 
of  Addison  more  vigorously  exerted,  and  in  none  did  the  superiority  of 
his  powers  more  evidently  appear." 

The  only  use  which  Addison  appears  to  have  made  of  the  favor 
with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  forios,  was  to  save  some  of  his 
friends  from  the  general  ruin  of  the  whig  party.  He  felt  himself  to  be 
in  a  situation  which  made  it  his  duty  to  take  a  decided  part  in  politics. 
But  the  case  of  Steele  and  of  Ambrose  Phillipps  was  different.  For 
Phillipps,  Addison  even  condescended  to  solicit ;  with  what  success  wo 
have  not  ascertained,     Steele  held  two  places.     He  was  gaaetteer   and 
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he  was  also  a  commissioner  of  stamps.  The  gazette  was  taken  from 
him.  But  he  was  suffered  to  retain  his  place  in  the  stamp-ofHce,  on  an 
unplied  nnderstandit^  that  he  should  not  be  active  against  the  new 
gOTemment ;  and  he  was,  during  more  than  two  years,  induced  by  Ad- 
disoa  to  observe  this  armistice  with  tolerable  fidelity. 

Isaac  Bicfcerstnff  accordingly  became  silent  upon  politics,  and  the 
artide  of  news,  which  had  once  formed  about  one-third  of  his  pa[>er, 
altogether  disappeared.  The  Tatler  had  completely  changed  its  cliaj'- 
acfer.  It  was  now  nothing  but  a  series  of  essays  on  books,  morals,  .ind 
manners,  Steele,  therefore,  resolyed-to  bring  it  to  a  close,  and  to  com- 
mence anew  work  on  an  improved  plan.  It  was  announced  that  this 
new  work  would  be  published  daily.  The  undertaking  was  gener.illy 
regarded  as  bold,  or  rather  rash;  but  the  event  amply  justified  the  con- 
fidence with  which  Steele  relied  on  the  fertility  of  Addison's  genius. 
On  the  2d  of  January,  17ll,  appeared  the  last  Tatler.  On  the  1st  of 
March  following  appeared  the  first  of  an  incomparable  series  of  papers, 
containing  observations  on  life  and  literature  by  an  imaginary  spec- 
tator. 

The  Spectator  himself  was  conceived  and  drawn  by  Addison ;  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  doubt  that  the  portrait  was  meant  to  be  in  some  fea- 
tures a  lilteness  of  the  painter.  The  Spectator  is  a  gentleman  who,  after 
passing  a  studious  youth  at  the  university,  has  travailed  on  classic 
ground,  and  has  bestowed  much  attention  on  curious  points  of  antiquity. 
He  has,  on  his  return,  fixed  his  residence  in  London,  and  has  observed 
all  the  forms  of  life  which  are  to  be  found  in  that  great  city ; — has  daily 
listened  to  the  wits  of  Will's,  has  smoked  with  the  philosophers  of 
the  Grecian,  and  has  mingled  with  the  parsons'  at  Child's,  and  with 
the  politjcians  at  the  St.  James's.  In  the  morning  he  often  listens  to 
the  hum  of  the  Exchange ;  in  the  evening  his  face  is  constantly  to  bo 
seen  in  the  pit  of  Drury-lane  theatre.  But  an  insurmountable  bashful- 
ness  prevents  him  from  opening  his  mouth,  except  in  a  small  circle  of 
intimate  friends. 

These  friends  were  first  sketched  by  Steele.  Four  of  the  club,  the 
templar,  the  clergyman,  the  soldier,  and  the  merchant,  were  uniuterest- 
ing  figures,  fit  only  for  a  background.  But  the  other  two,  an  old  coun- 
try baronet,  and  an  old  town  rake,  though  not  delineated  with  a  very 
delicate  pencil,  had  some  good  strokes.  Addison  took  the  rude  outlines 
info  his  own  hands,  retouched  them,  colored  them,  and  is  in  truth  the 
creator  of  the  Sir  Roger  do  Ooverley  and  the  Will  Honeycomb  with 
whom  we  are  all  familiar. 

The  plan  of  the  Spectator  must  be  allowed  to  be  both  original  and 
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eminently  happy.  'Every  valuable  essay  in  the  series  may  be  rea.d  with 
pleasure  separately ;  yet  the  Ave  or  six  hundred  essays  form  a  whole, 
and  a  whole  which  has  the  interest  of  a  novel.  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  at  that  time,  no  novel,  giving  a  lively  and  powerful  picture  of 
the  common  life  and  manners  of  England  had  appeared.  Richardson 
was  working  as  a  compositor.  Fielding  was  robbing  bird's  nests. 
Smollett  was  not  yet  bom.  The  narrative,  therefore,  which  connects 
together  the  Spectator's  essays,  gave  to  our  ancestors  their  first  taste 
of  an  exquisite  and  untried  pleasure.  That  narrative  was  indeed  con- 
structed with  no  art  or  labor.  The  events  were  such  events  as  occur 
every  day.  Sir  Roger  comes  up  to  town  to  see  Engenio,  as  the  worthy 
baronet  always  calls  Prince  Eugene,  goes  with  the  Spectator  on  the 
water  to  Spring  Gardens,  walks  among  the  tombs  in  the  abbey,  is  fr^ht- 
ened  by  the  Mohawks,  but  conquers  his  apprehension  so  far  as  to  go  to 
the  theatre,  when  the  "  Distressed  Mother  "  is  acted.  The  Spectator 
pays  a  visit  in  the  summer  to  Ooverley  Hall,  is  charmed  with  the  old 
house,  the  old  butler,  and  the  old  chaplain,  eats  a  Jack  caught  by  Will 
Wimble,  rides  to  the  assizes,  and  hears  a,  point  of  law  discussed  hy  Tom 
Touchy.  At  last  a,  letter  from  the  honest  butler  brings  to  the  c!ub  the 
news  that  Sir  Rflger  is  dead.  Will  Honeycomb  marries  and  reforms  at 
sixty.  The  club  breaks  up ;  and  the  Spectator  resigns  his  functions. 
Such  events  eon  hardly  be  said  to  form  a  plot,  yet  they  are  related  with 
such  truth,  such  grace,  such  wit,  such  humor,  such  pathos,  such  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart,  such  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the  world, 
that  they  charm  us  on  the  hundredth  perusal.  We  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that,  if  Addison  had  written  a  novel,  on  an  extensive  plan,  it 
would  have  been  superior  to  any  that  we  possess.  As  it  is,  he  is  entitled 
to  be  considered,  not  only  as  the  greatest  of  the  English  essayists,  but 
as  the  forerunner  of  the  great  English  novelists. 

We  say  this  of  Addison  alone;  for  Addison  is  the  Spectator.  About 
three-sevenths  of  the  work  are  his ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that 
his  first  essay  is  as  good  as  the  best  essay  of  any  of  his  coadjutors.  His 
best  essays  approach  near  to  absolute  perfection ;  nor  is  their  excellence 
more  wonderful  than  their  variety.  His  invention  never  seems  to  flag; 
nor  is  he  over  under  the  necessity  of  repeating  himself,  or  of  wearing 
out  a  subject.  There  are  no  dregs  in  his  wine.  He  regales  us  after  the 
fcahion  of  that  prodigal  nabob  who  held  that  there  was  only  one  good 
glass  in  a  bottle.  As  soon  as  we  have  tasted  the  first  spaikling  foam 
of  a  jest,  it  is  withdrawn,  and  a  fresh  glass  of  nectar  is  at  our  lips-  On 
the  Monday  we  have  an  allegory  as  lively  and  ingenious  as  Luciiin's 
Auction  of  Lives ;  on  the  Tuesday  an  eastern  apologue  as  richly  colored 
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as  the  Tales  of  Scherezade ;  on  the  Wednesday,  a  character  described 
with  the  skill  of  La  Bruytire;  on  the  Thursday,  a  scene  from  common 
life  equal  to  the  best  chapters  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;  on  the  Friday, 
some  sly  Horatian  pleasantry  on  the  fashionable  follies — on  hoops, 
patches,  or  puppet-shows ;  and  on  the  Saturday  a  religious  meditation 
which  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  finest  passages  in  Massillon. 

It  is  dangerous  to  select  where  there  is  so  much  that  deserves  the 
highest  praise.  We  will  venture,  howeyer,  to  say,  that  any  persons 
who  wish  to  form  a  just  notion  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  Addison's 
powers,  will  do  well  to  read  at  one  sitting  the  following  papers ; — the 
two  Tisits  to  the  Abbey,  the  Visit  to  the  Exchange,  the  Journal  of  the 
Retired  Citizen,  the  Vision  of  Mirza,  the  Transmigrations  of  Pug  the 
Monkey,  and  the  Death  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley. 

The  least  valnabie  of  Addison's  contributions  to  the  Spectator  ire, 
in  the  judgment  of  our  a^e,  his  critical  papers.  Tet  his  ciitital  papers 
are  always  luminous,  and  often  ingenious.  The  very  worst  of  them 
must  bo  regarded  as  creditable  to  hira,  when  the  character  of  the  school 
in  which  he  had  been  trained  is  fairly  considered.  The  best  of  them 
were  much  too  good  for  his  readers.  In  truth,  he  was  not  so  far  behind 
our  generation  as  he  was  before  his  own.  No  essays  in  the  Spectator 
wore  more  censured  and  derided  than  those  in  which  he  raised  bis  voice 
against  the  contempt  with  which  our  fine  old  ballads  were  regarded  ; 
and  showed  the  scoffers  that  the  same  gold  which,  burnished  and  polish- 
ed, gives  lustre  to  the  Jineid  and  the  Odes  of  Horace,  is  mingled  with 
the  rude  dross  of  Chevy  Chace. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  success  of  the  Spectator  should  have  been 
such  as  no  similar  work  has  ever  obtained.  The  number  of  copies 
daily  distributed  was  at  fl;st  three  thousand.  It  subsequently  increas- 
ed, and  had  risen  to  near  four  thousand  when  the  stamp-tas  was 
imposed.  That  tas  was  fatal  to  a  crowd  of  journals.  The  Spectator, 
however,  stood  its  ground,  doubled  its  price,  and  though  its  cu^iulation 
fell  off,  still  yielded  a  large  revenue  both  to  the  state  and  to  the  authors. 
For  particular  papers,  the  demand  was  imm.cnse;  of  some,  it  is  said 
twenty  thousand  copies  were  required.  But  this  was  not  all.  To 
have  the  Spectator  served  up  every  morning  with  the  bohea  and  rolls, 
was  a  luxury  for  the  few ;  the  majority  were  content  to  wait  tili  essays 
enough  had  appeared  to  form  a  volume.  Ten  thousand  copies  of  each 
volmne  were  immediately  taken  ofl^  and  new  editions  were  called  for. 
It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  population  of  England  was  then  hardly^ 
a  third  of  what  it  now  is.  The  number  of  Englishmen  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  reading,  was  probably  not  a  sixth  of  what  it  now  is.     A  shop- 
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keeper  or  a  farmer  who  found  any  pleasure  in  literature,  was  a  rarity. 
Nay,  there  was  doubtless  more  than  one  knight  of  the  shire  whose 
iX>untry-seat  did  not  contain  ten  books — receipt-books,  and  boolis  on 
farriery  included.  Under  these  circumstajices,  the  Kile  of  the  Spectator 
must  he  considered  as  indicating  a  popularity  quite  as  great  as  thai;  of 
the  most  successful  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mr.  Dickens  in  our 

At  the  close  of  1712,  the  Spectator  ceased  to  appear.  It  was  proba- 
bly felt  that  the  ahort-faced  gentlefnan  and  his  club  had  been  long 
enough  before  the  town ;  and  that  it  was  time  to  withdraw  them,  and 
to  replace  them  by  a  new  set  of  characters.  In  a  few  weeks  tho  first 
number  of  tho  "Guardian  "  was  published.  But  the  Guardian  was 
unfortunate  both  in  its  birth  and  in  its  death.  It  began  in  dulnesK 
and  disappeared  in  a  tempest  of  faction.  The  original  plan  was  bad, 
Addison  contributed  nothing  till  sixty-six  numbers  had  appeared ;  and 
it  was  then  impossible  even  for  him  to  make  the  Guardian  what  the 
Spectator  had  been.  Nestor  Ironside  and  the  Miss  Lizards  were  people 
to  whom  even  he  could  impart  no  interest.  He  could  only  furnish 
some  excellent  little  essays,  both  serious  and  comic ;  and  this  he  did. 

Wby  Addison  gave  no  assistance  to  the  Guardian  during  the  first 
two  months  of  its  exjstenee,  is  a,  question  whidi  has  puzzled  the  editors 
and  biographers,  but  which  seems  to  us  to  admit  of  a  Tery  easy  solu- 
ijon.     He  was  then  engaged  in  bring^i^  his  Oato  on  the  stage. 

The  first  four  acts  of  this  drama  had  been  lying  in  his  desk  since 
his  return  from  Italy.  His  modest  and  sensitive  nature  shrank  from 
the  risk  of  a  public  and  shameful  failure ;  and,  though  all  who  saw  the 
manuscript  were  loud  in  praise,  some  thought  it  possible  that  an 
audience  might  become  impatient  oven  of  very  good  rhetoric ;  and  ad- 
vised Addison  to  print  the  play  without  hazarding  a  representation. 
At  length,  after  many  fits  of  apprehension,  the  poet  yielded  to  the 
urgency  of  his  political  friends,  who  hoped  that  the  public  would  dis- 
cover some  analogy  between  the  followers  of  Ciesar  and  the  tories, 
between  Semproniua  and  the  apostate  whigs,  between  Oato,  struggling 
to  the  last  for  the  liberties  of  Rome,  and  the  band  of  patriots  who  still 
stood  firm  round  Halifax  and  Wharton. 

Addison  gave  the  play  to  the  managers  of  Drury-lane  theatre, 
witliout  stipulating  for  any  advantage  to  himself.  They,  therefore 
thought  themselves  bound  to  spare  no  cost  in  scenery  and  dresses. 
The  decorations,  it  is  tiue,  would  not  have  pleased  the  skilful  eye  of  Mr 
Macrcady.  Juba's  waistcoat  blazed  with  gold  lace ;  Marcia'a  hoop  w-aa 
worthy  of  a  duchess  on  the  birthday ;  and  Cato  wore  a  wig  worth  fifty 
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guineas.  The  prologue  was. written  by  Pope,  and  is  undoubtedly  a 
dignified  and  spirited  composition.  The  part  of  the  hero  ivas  escellent- 
iy  played  by  Booth.  Steele  undertook  to  pack  a  house.  The  boxes 
were  in  a  blaze  with  the  stars  of  the  peers  in  opposition.  The  pit  was 
crowded  with  attentive  and  friendly  listeners  from  the  inns  of  court 
an<l  the  literary  coffee-houses.  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote,  governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  was  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  body  of  ansiliaries 
from  the  dty ; — warm  men  and  true  whigs,  but  better  known  at  Jona- 
than's and  Garrowy's  than  in  the  haunts  of  wits  and  critics. 

These  precautions  wore  quite  superflnoua.  The  tories,  as  a  body, 
regarded  Addison  with  no  unkind  feelings.  Nor  was  it  for  their 
interest, — profbsdng,  as  they  did,  profound  reverence  for  law  and  pre- 
scription, and  abhorrence  both  of  popular  insurrections  and  of  standing 
armies — to  appropriate  to  thomselTCS  refleofions  thrown  on  the 
great  military  chief  and  denu^guo,  who,  with  the  support  of  the 
legions  and  of  the  common  people,  subverted  all  the  ancient  tnstitntjons 
of  his  country.  Accordii^ly,  every  shout  that  was  raised  by  the 
members  of  the  Kit-Cat  was  re-echoed  by  the  high  churchmen  of  the 
October ;  and  the  curtain  at  length  fell  amidst  thunders  of  unanimous 
applause. 

The  delight,  and  admiration  of  the  town  wore  described  by  the 
Guardian  in  terms  which  we  m^ht  attribute  to  pai-tiality,  were  it  not 
that  the  Examiner,  the  organ  of  the  ministry,  held  similar  language. 
The  tories,  indeed,  found  much  to  sneer  at  in  the  conduct  of  their 
opponents.  Steele  hid  on  this,  as  on  other  ooea'aons,  shown  more  zeai 
than  taste  or  judgment  The  honest  citizens  who  marched  under  the 
orders  of  Sir  Gibby,  as  he  y/at,  facetiously  called,  probably  knew 
better  when  to  buy  and  sell  stock  than  when  to  clap  and  when  to 
hiss  at  a  play ;  and  incurred  some  ridicule  by  making  the  hypociitw^ 
Sempronius  theff  favorite,  and  by  givmg  to  his  msmceie  rants 
louder  plaudits  than  thej  bestowed  on  the  temperate  eloqutiice  of  Oato. 
Wharton,  too,  who  had  the  incredible  effrontery  to  applaud  the  lini-s 
ttbont  flying  from  prosperous  vice  and  from  the  power  of  impious  men 
to  a  private  station,  did  not  escape  the  sarcasms  of  those  who  justli 
thought  that  he  could  fly  from  nothing  more  vicious  or  imp  ous  thin 
himself.  The  epilogue,  which  was  written  by  Garth,  a  zealous  whig 
was  severely  and  not  nnieasonahly  censured  as  ignoble  and  out  of  place 
But  Addison  was  described,  even  by  the  bitterest  tory  wnttrj.  as  a  gen 
tleman  of  wit  and  virtue,  and  in  whose  friendship  many  persons  of  both 
parties  were  happy,  and  whose  name  ought  not  to  be  mised  up  with  feo- 
tious  squabbles. 
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Of  the  jesta  by  whioh  the  triumph  of  the  whig  party  was  disturbed, 
the  most  severe  and  happy  was  Bolingbrobe's.  Eetwecn  two  acta,  ho 
sent  for  Booth  to  his  box,  and  presented  him,  before  the  whole  theatre, 
with  a  purse  of  fifty  guineas,  for  defending  the  cause  of  liberty  bo  well 
against  a  perpetual  dictator- 
It  was  April ;  and  in  April,  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  the 
London  season  was  thought  to  be  far  advanced.  During  a  whole  month, 
however,  Cato  was  perlbrmed  to  overflowing  houses,  and  brought  inlo 
the  treasury  of  the  theatre  twice  the  gains  of  an  ordinary  spring.  In 
the  summer,  tho  Drury  Lano  company  went  down  to  act  at  Oxford,  and 
there,  before  an  audience  which  retained  an  affectionate  rememhrance 
of  Addison's  accomplishments  and  virtues,  his  tragedy  was  acted  during 
several  days.  The  gownsmen  began  to  besiege  the  theatre  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  by  one  in  the  afternoon  all  the  seats  were  filled. 

About  the  merits  of  the  piece  which  had  so  extraordinary  an  effect, 
the  public,  we  suppose  has  made  up  its  mind,  To  compare  it  with  the 
masterpieces  of  the  Attic  stage,  with  tho  great  EngUsh  dramas  of  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  or  even  with  the  productions  of  Schiller's  manhood, 
would  bo  absurd  indeed.  Yet  it  contain.'!  excellent  dialogue  and  decla- 
mation ;  and,  among  playa  fashioned  on  the  French  model,  must  bo  al- 
lowed to  rank  Iiigh ;  not  indeed  with  Athalie,  Zaire,  or  Saul,  but,  we 
think,  not  below  Cinna  ;  and  certainly  above  any  other  English  tragedy 
of  tho  same  school,  above  many  of  the  plays  of  Comellle,  above  many 
of  the  plays  of  Voltaire  and  Alfleri,  and  above  some  plays  of  Racine. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  wo  have  little  doubt  that  Cato  did  as  much  as  the 
Tatlers,  Spectators,  and  Freeholders  united,  to  raise  Addison's  fame 
among  bis  contemporaries. 

Tho  modesty  and  good  nature  of  the  successful  dramatist  had  tamed 
even  tho  malignity  of  faction.  But  lit  rary  n  y  't  I  uld  seem,  is  a 
fiercer  passion  than  party  spirit.  It  ^  as  b  a  al  us  whig  that  the 
fiercest  attack  on  the  whig  tragedy  was  n  d  J  hn  D  nnia  published 
Kemarks  on  Cato,  which  were  written  th  som  acuteness  and  with 
much  coarseness  and  asperity.  But  Add  n  n  th  d  f  nded  himself 
nor  retaliated.  On  many  points  he  ha  1  in  x  11  t  d  lence ;  and  no- 
thing would  have  been  easier  than  tort.lt  f  Dnns  had  written 
bad  odes,  bad  tragedies,  bad  comedies :  he  bad,  moreover,  a  larger  shiu-e 
than  most  men  of  those  infirmities  and  eccentricilJes  which  excite  laugh- 
ter ;  and  Addison's  power  of  turning  either  an  absurd  book  or  an  ab- 
surd man  into  ridicule  was  unrivalled.  Addison,  however,  serenely  con- 
scious of  liis  suiii  -iority,  looked  with  pity  on  his  assailant,  whose  teuipw. 
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natiirallj  iriitable  and  gloomy,  Imd  been  soured  by  want,  by  controver- 
sy, and  by  literary  failures. 

But  among  the  young  candidafes  for  Addison's  favor  there  was  one 
distinguished  by  talents  above  the  rest,  and  distinguished,  we  fear,  not 
less  by  malignity  and  insincerity.  Pope  was  only  twenty-five.  But 
his  powers  had  expanded  to  their  full  maturity  ;  and  his  best  poem,  the 
"  Eape  of  the  Lock,"  had  recently  been  published.  Of  his  genius,  Ad- 
dison had  always  expressed  high  admiration.  But  Addison  had  clearly 
discerned,  what  might  indeed  have  been  discerned  by  an  eye  less  pene- 
trating than  his,  that  the  diminutive,  crooked,  sickly  boy  was  eager  to 
revenge  himself  on  society  for  the  nnkindness  of  nature.  In  the  Spec- 
tator, the  Essay  on  Criticism  had  been  praised  with  cordial  warmth ; 
but  a  gentle  hint  had  been  added,  that  the  writer  of  such  an  excellent 
poem  would  have  done  well  to  avoid  ill-natured  personalities.  Pope, 
though  evidently  more  galled  by  the  censure  than  gratified  by  the  praise, 
returned  thanks  for  the  admonition,  and  promised  to  profit  by  it.  The 
two  writers  continued  to  exchange  civilities,  counsel,  and  small  good 
offices.  Addison  publicly  extolled  Pope's  miscellaneous  pieces,  and 
Pope  ftimishod  Addison  with  a  prologue.  This  did  not  last  long.  Pope 
hated  Dennis,  whom  he  had  injured  without  provocation.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  Eemarks  on  Cato,  gave  the  irritable  poet  an  opportunity  of 
venting  his  malice  under  the  show  of  iriendsbip ;  and  such  an  opportu- 
nity could  not  but  be  welcome  to  a  nature  which  was  implacable  in  en- 
mity, and  which  always  preferred  the  tortuous  to  Ihe  straight  path. 
He  published,  accordingly,  the  "  Narrative  of  the  Frenzy  of  John  Den- 
nis." But  Pope  had  mistaken  his  powers.  He  was  a  great  master  of 
invective  and  sarcasm.  He  could  dissect  a  character  in  terse  and  Bouo- 
roUs  couplets,  brilliant  with  antithesis.  But  of  dramatic  talent  he  was 
altogether  destitute.  If  he  had  written  a  lampoon  on  Dennis,  such  as 
that  on  Atticus,  or  that  on  Sporus,  the  old  grumbler  would  have  been 
crushed.  But  Pope  writing  dialogue  resembled — to  borrow  Horace's 
'magery  and  his  own — a  wolf  which,  instead  of  biting,  should  take  to 
Kickmg.  or  a  monkey  which  should  try  to  sting.  The  Narrative  is  ut- 
terly contemptible.  Of  argument  there  is  not  even  the  show ;  and  the 
jests  are  such  as,  jf  they  were  introduced  in  a  farce,  would  call  forth 
th«  hisses  of  the  shilling  gallery,  Dennis  raves  about  the  drama ;  and 
ths  nurse  thinks  that  he  is  calling  for  a  dram.  "There  is,"  he  cries, 
"no  peripetia  in  the  tragedy,  no  change  of  fortune,  no  change  at  all." 
"Pray,  good  sir,  be  not  angry,"  said  the  old  womnn;  "I'll  fetch  chan};e,'' 
This  is  not  exactly  the  pleasantry  of  Addison. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Addison  saw  through  tliis  ofticious  zeal 
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and  felt  himself  deeply  a^rieved  by  it.  So  foolish  anil  spitftfiil  a 
pamphlet  could  do  him  no  good,  and,  if  he  were  thought  U>  have  any 
hand  in  it,  must  do  him  harm.  Gifted  with  incomparable  powers  of 
ridicule,  he  had  never,  even  in  self-defence,  used  those  powei-a  inhumanly 
or  uncourteonsly ;  and  he  was  not  disposed  to  let  others  make  his  fame 
and  his  interests  a,  pretext  under  which  they  might  commit  outrages 
from  which  he  had  himself  constantly  abstained.  He  accordingly  de- 
clared that  ho  had  no  concern  in  the  "Narrative,"  that  ho  disapproved 
of  it,  and  that,  if  ho  answered  the  "  Eemarks,"  he  would  answer  them 
like  a  gentleman ;  and  he  fwik  care  t*  communicate  this  to  Dennis. 
Pope  was  bitterly  mortified  ;  and  to  this  transaction  we  are  inclined  to 
ascribe  the  hatred  with  which  he  ever  after  regarded  Addison. 

In  September,  IT13,  tlic  Ouai-dlan  ceased  to  appear.  Steele  had 
gone  mad  about  politics.  A  general  election  had  just  taken  place ;  he 
had  been  chosen  member  for  Stockbridge,  and  fully  expected  to  play  a 
first  part  in  Parhament.  The  immense  success  of  the  Tatler  and  Spec- 
tator had  turnedhishead.  He  had  been  the  editor  of  both  those  papers; 
and  was  not  aware  hOw  entirely  they  owed  their  influence  aad  popu- 
larity t«  the  genius  of  his  friend.  His  spirits,  always  violent,  were 
now  escited  by  vanity,  ambition,  and  fiietion,  to  such  a  pitch  that  ho 
every  day  committed  some  offence  ag^nst  good  sense  and  good  taste. 
All  the  discreet  and  moderate  members  of  his  own  party  legretted  and 
condemned  his  folly.  "I  am  in  a  thousand  troubles,"  Addison  wrote, 
"about  poor  Dick,  and  wish  that  his  zeal  for  the  public  may  not  be 
ruinous  to  himself.  But  he  has  sent  me  word  that  he  is  determined  to 
go  on,  and  that  any  advice  I  may  give  him  in  this  particular  will  have 
no  weight  with  him." 

Steele  set  up  a  political  paper  called  "  The  Englishman,"  which,  an 
it  was  not  supported  by  contributions  from  Addison,  complc'ely  failed. 
By  this  work,  by  some  other  writings  of  the  same  kind,  and  by  the 
Mrs  which  he  gave  himself  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament, 
he  made  the  tones  so  ai^ry  that  they  determined  to  expel  him.  The 
whigs  stood  by  him  gallantly ;  but  were  unable  to  save  him.  The 
vote  of  expulsion  was  regarded  by  all  dispassionate  men  as  a  tyrannic^ 
exercise  of  the  power  of  the  miyority.  But  Steele's  violence  and  folly, 
though  they  by  no  means  justified  the  steps  which  his  enemies  took, 
had  eompletaly  disgusted  his  friends ;  nor  did  he  ever  regain  the  place 
which  he  had  held  in  the  public  estimation. 

Adilison  about  this  time  conceived  the  design  of  adding  an  eighth 
volume  to  the  Spectator.  In  June,  1714,  the  first  number  of  the  new 
series  appeared,  and  during  about  six  months,  three  papers  were  pub- 
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Jislitd  weekly.  Nothing  can  be  ^ore  striking  than  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  Englishman  and  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Spectator — be- 
tween St«'eie  without  Addison,  and  Addison  without  Steele.  The 
"  Englishman'' is  forgotten;  the  eighth  yolume  of  the  Spectator  con- 
tains, perhaps,  the  finest  essaySj  both  serious  and  playful,  in  the  Eng- 


Before  this  volume  was  completed,  the  death  of  Anne  producei3  an 
entire  chai^  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  The  blow  fell 
suddenly.  It  found  the  tory  party  distracted  by  internal  feuds,  and 
unprepared  for  any  great  effort.  Harley  had  just  been  disgraced.  Bo- 
lingbroke,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  the  chief  minister.  But  the 
queen  was  on  her  deathbed  before  the  white  stalT  had  been  given,  and 
her  last  public  act  was  ta  deliver  it  with  a  feeble  hand  to  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury.  The  emergency  produced  a  coahtion  between  all  sections 
of  public  men  who  were  attached  to  the  Protestant  succession.  George 
the  First  was  proclaimed  without  opposition.  A  council,  in  which  the 
leading  whigs  had  seats,  took  the  direction  of  affairs  till  the  new  king 
should  arrive.  The  first  act  of  the  lords  justices  was  to  appoint  Addi- 
son thdr  secretary. 

There  is  an  idle  tradition  that  he  was  directed  to  prepare  a  letter  to 
the  king,  that  he  could  not  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  style  of  this  com- 
position, and  that  the  lords  justices  called  in  a  clerk  who  at  once  did 
what  was  wanted.  It  is  not  strange  that  a  story  so  flattering  to  medi- 
ocrity should  be  popular;  and  we  are  sorry  to  deprive  dunces  of  thtir 
consolation.  But  the  truth  must  be  told.  It  was  well  observed  by 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  whose  knowledge  of  these  times  was  unequalled, 
that  Addison  never,  in  any  ofBcial  document,  affected  wit  or  eloquence ; 
and  that  bis  despatches  are,  without  exception,  remarkable  for  unpre- 
tending dmplioity.  Every  body  who  knows  with  what  ease  Addison's 
finest  essays  were  produced,  must  be  convinced  that  if  well-turned 
phrases  had  been  wanted  he  would  have  had  no  difSculty  in  finding 
them.  We  are,  however,  inclined  to  beUeve  that  the  story  is  not  abso- 
lutely without  a  foundation.  It  may  well  be  that  Addison  did  not 
know,  till  he  had  consulted  experienced  clerks,  who  remembered  the 
times  when  WiUiam  was  absent  on  the  Continent,  in  what  form  a  letter 
from  the  council  of  regency  to  the  king  ought  to  he  drawn.  Wo  think 
it  very  Ukely  that  the  ablest  statesmen,  of  our  time,  Lord  John  Russell, 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Palmerston,  for  example,  would,  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, be  found  quite  as  ignorant.  Every  ofBco  has  somu  little 
mysteries  which  the  dullest  man  may  learn  with  a  httle  attention,  and 
which  the  greatest  man  cannot  possibly  know  by  intuition.     One  paper 
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LIFE      AND     WRITINliS      OP      ADDISON,  H'lV. 

must  be  mgned  by  the  chief  of  the  department,  another  by  his  deputy. 
To  a  third  the  royiJ  sign-manual  is  necessary.  One  communication  in 
to  he  registered,  and  another  ia  not.  One  sentence  must  be  in  hlacli: 
ink  and  another  in  red  ink.  If  the  ablest  secretary  for  Ireland  weie 
moved  to  the  Indian  board,  if  the  ablest  president  of  the  India  board 
were  moved  to  the  War-Offlco,  he  would  require  instruction  on  points 
like  these ;  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  Addison  required  such  instructioa 
when  he  became,  for  the  first  time,  secretary  to  the  lords  justices. 

George  the  First  took  possession  of  his  kingdom  without  oppowtion, 
A  new  ministry  waa  formed,  and  a  new  parliament  favorable  to  the 
whigs  chosen.  Sunderland  was  appointed  lord-lien  tenant  of  Ireland, 
and  Addison  again  went  fo  Dublin  as  chief  secretary. 

At  Dublin  Swift  resided,  and  there  was  much  speculation  about  the 
way  in  which  the  dean  and  the  secretory  would  behave  towards  each 
Other.  The  relations  which  existed  between  these  remarkable  men 
form  an  interestii^  and  pleasing  portion  of  literary  history.  They  had 
early  attached  themselves  to  the  same  political  party  and  to  the  same 
patrons.  While  Anne's  whig  ministry  was  in  power,  the  visits  of 
Swift  to  London  and  the  official  residence  of  Addison  ia  Ireland  had 
given  them  opportunities  of  knowiog  each  other.  They  «'ere  the  two 
shrewdest  observers  of  their  age.  Bnt  their  observations  on  each  other 
had  led  thera  fo  favorable  eoncluaions.  Swift'did  full  justice  to  the 
rare  powers  of  conversation  which  were  latent  under  the  bashful  de- 
portment of  Addison.  Addison,  on  the  other  hand,  discerned  much 
good  nature  under  the  severe  look  and  manner  of  Swift ;  and,  in 
deed,  the  Swift  of  1708  and  the  Swift  of  1738  were  two  very  difieren 

But  the  paths  of  the  two  friends  diverged  widely.  The  whig  states- 
men loaded  Addison  with  solid  benefits.  They  praised  Swift,  asked 
him  to  dinner,  and  did  nothing  more  for  him.  His  profession  laid  them 
under  a  difficulty.  In  the  state  they  could  not  promote  him;  and 
they  had  reason  io  fear  that,  by  bestowing  preferment  in  the  church  on 
the  author  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  they  might  give  scandal  to  the  public, 
which  had  no  high  opinion  of  their  orthodoxy.  He  did  not  make  fair 
allowance  for  the  difficulties  which  prevented  Halifiix  and  Soiners  from 
serving  him;  thought  himself  an  ill-used  man;  sacriGced  honor  and 
consistency  to  revenge ;  joined  the  tories,  and  became  their  most  for- 
midable champion.  He  soon  found,  however,  that  his  old  friends  were 
l(!ss  fo  blame  than  he  had  supposed.  The  dislike  with  which  the  queen 
and  tlie  heads  of  the  church  regarded  him  was  insurmountable ;  and 
it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  obtained  an  eccIcainKtirn. 
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dignity  of  nn  great  islae,  on  conditjon  of  fixii^  his  residence  in  a  coun- 
try whicli  he  detested. 

DifFerenoa  of  pohtical  opinion  had  produced,  not,  indeed,  a  quarrel 
but  a  coohiess  between  Smft  and  Addison.  They  at  length  ceased 
altogether  to  see  each  other.  Yet  there  was  between  them  a  tacit 
■^impact  like  that  between  the  hereditary  guests  in  the  Uiad. 

"  E7x<o  **  a^^^^'^''  iXni^^Ba  •rai  Si  D^irTm.  ■ 
noXXoJ  flee  7it;i  ifioi  TpfiSs  ifAtiToi  t"  irlKavpai, 
Kreiy^ip,  iiv  Iff  ^£A$  7e  Tv6p^  nai  vatriri  icix^iof. 

It  is  not  strai^c  that  Addisoii,  who  calumniated  and  insulted  no- 
body, should  not  have  calumniated  or  insulted  Swifl.  But  it  is  re- 
markable that  Swift,"  to  whom  neither  genius  nor  virtue  was  sacred, 
and  who  generally  seemed  to  find,  like  most  other  renegades,  a  pecu- 
liar pleasure  in  attacking  old  friends,  should  have,  shown  so  much  re- 
spect and  tenderness  t«  Addison. 

Fortune  had  now  changed.  The  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover 
had  secured  in  England  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  in  Ireland  the 
dominion  of  the  Protestant  caste.  To  that  caste  Swift  was  more  odious 
than  any  other  man.  He  was  booted  and  even  pelted  in  the  streets  of 
Publin;  and  could  not  venture  to  ride  along  the  Strand  for  his  health 
without  the  attendance  of  armed  servants.  Many  whom  he  had  for- 
merly served  now  libelled  and  insulted  him.  At  this  time  Addison  ar- 
rived. He  had  been  advised  not  to  show  the  smallest  civility  to  the 
dean  of  St.  Patrick's.  But  he  answered  with  admirable  spirit,  that  it 
might  be  necessary  for  men  whose  fidelity  to  their  party  was  suspected 
to  hold  no  intercourse  with  pohtical  opponents;  but  that  one  who  had 
been  a  steady  whig  in  the  worst  times  might  venture,  when  the  good 
cause  was  triumphant,  to  shake  hands  with  an  old  friend  who  was  one 
of  the  vanquished  tories.  His  kindness  was  soothing  to  the  proud  and 
cruelly  wounded  spirit  of  Swift ;  and  the  two  great  satirists  resumed 
their  habits  of  friendly  intercourse. 

Those  associates  o£  Addison,  whose  political  opinions  forced  with  his, 
shared  his  good  fhrtune.     He  took  Tickeli  with  him  to  Ireland.     He 

Id  Slit  U  it  rimar^able  (hat  Swin  (p.  l^)-  n'au!i1  it  not  hare  been  Air  to  bave  dedncf  rt 

iii'gleoEs  to  nrtri  tliM  during  M  loirt  twenty  nf  Uinsa  thirty  yenre  Swift  bad  baiin  snffstjn^ 

1»  no  grontur  l1lJ>l^'Uca  Oisr  tu  ouiuiwe  Llic  tenii>»r  uf  a,  sluk  tuau  with  lliat  at  a  niau  la 
«uii)idhe»t:h.— 6. 
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procured  for  BudgcH  a  lucrative  place  in  the  same  kingdom.  Ambrose 
Pliillippa  was  prOTided  for  in  England,  Steele  had  injured  himself  so 
much  by  his  eccentricity  and  perverseness.  that  he  ohtaJned  but  a  very 
small  part  of  what  ho  thought  his  due.  He  was,  however,  knighted. 
Ho  had  a  place  in  tho  household;  and  he  subsequently  received  other 
marks  of  fiivor  from  the  court. 

Addison  did  not  remain  long  in  Ireland.  In  1715  he  quitted  his  sec- 
retaryship for  a  seat  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  In  the  samo  year  his  co- 
medy of  the  Drummer  was  brought  on  the  stage.  The  name  of  the  au- 
thor was  not  announced ;  the  piece  was  coldly  received ;  and  some  crii^ 
ica  have  expressed  a  doubt  whether  it  were  really  Addison's.  To  us  the 
evidence,  both  external  and  i;iternal,  seems  decisive.  It  is  not  in  Addi- 
son's best  manner ;  but  it  contains  numerous  passages  which  no  other 
writer  known  to  us  could  have  prodnced.  It  was  again  performed  after 
Addison's  death,  and,  being  known  to  be  his,  was  loudly  applauded. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1715,  while  the  Itebellion  was  still 
ra^ng  in  Scotland,  Addison  published  the  &at  number  of  a  paper 
called  tbe  "Freeholder."  Among  his  political  works  the  Freeholder  is 
entitled  to  the  first  place.  Even  in  tho  Spectator  there  are  few  serious 
papers  nobler  than  the  character  of  his  friend  Lord  Somera ;  and  cer- 
tainly no  satirical  papers  superior  to  those  in  which  the  tory  fox-hunter 
is  introduced.  This  character  ia  the  original  of  Squire  Western,  and  ia 
drawn  with  all  Fielding's  force,  and  with  a;ielicacy  of  which  Fielding 
was  altogether  destitute.  As  none  of  Addison's  works  exhibit  stronger 
marks  of  his  genius  than  the  Freeholder,  so  none  does  more  honor  to 
h  m  I  1  te  It  is  difficult  to  extol  too  highly  the  candor  and 
h  m  ty  f  pi  tical  writer,  whom  even  the  excitement  of  civil  war 
nn  t  h  y  t  unseemly  violence.  Oxford,  it  is  well  known,  was 
tl  a  th  t  ngl  Id  of  (oryism.  The  High  street  had  been  repeatedly 
1  ned  witl  bay  n  ts  in  order  to  keep  down  the  disaffected  gownsmen ; 
a  d  trait  rs  p  d  by  tbe  measengers  of  the  government  had  been 

ce  1  d  m  th    g    reta  of  several  colleges.     Yet  the  admonition  which, 

n      d  1       rcumstanees,  Addison  addressed  to  the  university,  is 

ng  larly  g  ntl  espectful,  and  even  affectionate.  Indeed,  he  could 
nDt  find  it  m  his  heart  U>  deal  harshly  even  with  imaginary  persons. 
His  fox-hunter,  though  ignorant,  stupid,  and  violent,  is  at  heart  a  good 
follow,  and  is  at  last  reclaimed  by  the  clemency  of  the  king.  Steele  vras 
dissatisfied  with  his  friend's  moderation,  and  though  he  acknowledged 
that  the  Freeholder  was  excellently  written,  complained  that  the  minis- 
try played  on  a  lute  when  it  was  necessary  io  blow  the  trumpet.  He 
axtcordinglj  determined  to  execute  a  flourish  after  his  own  fashion    and 
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tcied  to  rouse  the  public  spirit  of  the  nation  by  means  of  a  paper  calkd 
ihe  Town  Tallt,  which  is  now  as  utterly  forgotten  as  his  Englishman 
as  his  Crisie,  as  his  letter  to  the  Bailiff  of  Stockbridge,  as  his  Reader — 
in'short^  as  every  thing  that  he  wrote  without  the  help  of  Aildison. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  the  Drummer  was  acted,  and  in  which 
the  first  numbers  of  tho  Freeholder  appeared,  the  estrangement  of  Pope 
and  Addison  became  complete,  Addison  had  from  the  first  seen  that 
Pope  was  false  and  malevolent.  Pope  had  discovered  that  Addison  was 
jealous.  The  discovery  was  made  in  a  strange  manner.  Pope  had 
written  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  in  two  cantos,  without  supernatural  ma- 
chinery. These  two  cantos  had  been  loudly  applauded,  and  by  none 
more  loudly  than  by  Addison.  Then  Pope  thought  of  the  Sylphs  and 
Gnomes,  Ariel,  Momentilla,  Orispissa,  and  Umbriel ;  and  resolved  to  in- 
terweave the  Rosicrucian  mythology  with  the  original  fabric.  He  asked 
Addison's  advice.  Addison  said  that  the  poem  as  it  stood  was  a  deli- 
cious little  thing,  and  entreated  Pope  not  to  run  the  risk  of  marring 
what  vras  so  excellent  in  trying  to  mend  it.  Pope  afterwards  de- 
clared "  that  this  insidious  counsel  first  opened  his  eyes  fo  the  baseness 
of  him  who  gave  it 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Pope's  plan  was  most  ingenious, 
and  that  he  afterwards  executed  it  with  gi'eat  skill  and  succees.  But 
does  it  necessarily  follow  that  Addison's  advice  was  bad  7  And  if  Ad- 
dison's advice  was  bad,  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  it  was  given  from 
bad  motives  ?  If  a  friend  were  to  ask  us  whether  we  would  advLse  him 
to  risk  a  small  competence  in  a  lottery  of  which  the  chances  were  ten  to 
one  against  him,  we  should  do  our  host  to  dissuade  him  from  running 
such  a  risk.  Even  if  he  were  so  lucky  as  to  get  the  thirty  thousand 
pound  prize,  we  should  not  admit  that  we  had  counselled  him  ill ;  and 
wo  should  certainly  think  it  the  height  of  injustice  in  him  to  accuse  us 
of  being  actuated  by  malice.  We  think  Addison's  advice  good  advice. 
It  rested  on  a  sound  principle,  the  result  of  long  and  wide  experience. 
The  general  rule  undoubtedly  is,  that,  when  a  successful  work  of  imagi- 
nation has  been  produced,  it  should  not  be  recast.  We  cannot  at  this 
moment  call  to  miud  a  single  instance  in  which  this  rule  has  been  trans- 
gressed with  happy  effect,  except  the  instance  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock. 
TasBO  recast  his  JeruBalena.     Akenside  recast  his  Pleasures  of  the  Imagi- 

JiPopeafteriearilsdeciitred — WliaraPTlilsBlory  latukenftom  Warboiion,  an(f  notfnun 
Pope.  WlicneTer  Mr.  Mscanlsj  ejissks  of  Popo  It  would  He  Bell  to  ooQiimie  liia  opiniona 
and  etattmmte  witli  EoBcoe.  If  Tope  wsa  auri  a  mm  asM.mitkea  lilto,  ha  wia  tliogre»M«t 
monster  ofperfidT  and  mesni.BBS  that  ever  eiisted,  and  not  only  Ilia  works,  but  hia  condual 
towatda  hia  parents  and  hla  tr'iaia  Ihrougli  the  wbole  of  a  Mfe  cmbltterea  by  couatant  boaily 
iufl^ildgj  buoomtis  perfaatJ^.u -Intelligible. — Q-. 
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Dation,  and  liis  Epistle  to  Curio.  Pope  himself,  emboldened  no  doiibl. 
oy  the  success  with  which  he  had  expanded  and  remodelled  the 
Rape  of  the  Lodt,  made  the  same  eKperiment  on  the  Dunciad.  All 
these  attempts  failed.  Who  was  to  foresee  tha,t  Pope  would,  once  in 
his  life,  he  able  to  do  what  he  could  not  himself  do  twice,  and  what  no- 
body else  has  ever  done  1 

Addison's  advice  was  good.  But  had  it  been  bad,  why  should  we 
pronounce  it  dishonest  1  Scott  tells  us  that  one  of  his  bast  friends  pre- 
dicted the  tyinre  of  Waverloy.  Herder  adjured  Goethe  not  to  take  so 
unpromising  ft  subject  as  Fauat.  Hume  tried  to  dissuade  Eobortson 
from  writing  the  history  of  Charles  T.  Nay,  Popo  himself  was  one  of 
those  who  prophesied  that  Cato  would  never  succeed  on  the  stage ;  and 
advised  Addison  to  print  it  without  risking  a  representation.  But  Scott, 
Goethe,  Robertson,  Addison,  had  the  good  sense  and  generosity  to  ^ve 
their  advisers  credit  for  tie  best  intentions.  Pope's  heart  was  not  of 
the  same  kind  with  theirs. 

In  1715,  while  he  was  engaged  in  translating  the  Iliad,  he  met  Ad- 
dison at  a  coffee-house.  PhiUipps  and  Budgell  were  there.  But  their 
sovereign  got  lid  of  them,  and  asked  Pope  to  dine  with  him  alone.  Af- 
ter dinner,  Addison  said  that  he  lay  under  a  difBculty  which  he  Lad  for 
some  time  wished  to  explain.  "  Tlokeli,"  he  said,  "  translated  some  time 
ago  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad.  I  have  promised  to  look  it  over  and 
correct  it.  I  cannot,  therefore,  ask  to  see  yours ;  for  that  would  be  dott- 
ble-dealing."  Pope  made  a  civil  reply,  and  be^ed  that  his  second  hook 
might  have  the  advantage  of  Addison's  revision.  Addison  readily 
agreed,  looked  over  ti\o  second  book,  and  sent  it  back  with  warm  com- 


TickoU's  version  of  the  first  book  appeared  soon  aft«r  this  o 
tion.  In  the  preface  all  rivalry  was  earnestly  disclaimed.  Tickell  de- 
clared he  should  not  go  on  with  the  Iliad.  That  enterprise  he  should 
leave  to  powers  which  ho  adiaittod  to  be  superior  to  his  own.  His  only 
view,  he  said,  in  publishing  this  specimen  was  ta  bespeak  the  favor  of 
the  public  to  a  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  in  which  he  had  made  some 


Addison,  and  Addison's  devoted  followers,  pronounced  both  the  ver- 
sions good,  but  maintained  that  Tickell's  had  more  of  the  original.  The 
town  gave  a  dedded  preference  to  Pope's.  We  do  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  settle  such  a  question  of  precedence.  Neither  of  the  rivals  can 
be  said  to  have  translated  the  Iliad,  unless,  indeed,  the  word  translation 
bo  used  in  the  sense  which  it  bears  in  the  ftlidsummer  Night's  Dream. 
When  B  )ttom  makes  his  appearance  with  an  ass's  head  instead  of  his 
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own,  Peter  Quince  exclaims,  "  Bless  thee!  Bottom,  blesa  thee !  llioii  art 
traoalated."  In  this  sense,  undoubtedly,  the  readers  of  eithei-  Pope  or 
Tickell  may  very  properly  exclaim,  "  Bless  thee !  Homer ;  thou  atl 
translated  indeed." 

Our  readers  will,  we  hope,  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  no  man  in 
Addison's  situation  could  have  acted  more  fairly  and  kindly,  both  to- 
wards Pope  and  towards  Tickell,  than  he  appears  to  have  done.  But 
an  odious  suspicion  had  sprung  up  in  the  mind  of  Pope,  He  fancied, 
and  he  soon  firmly  believed  that  there  was  a  der.p  conspiracy  against 
his  fame  and  his  fortunes.  The  work  mTwhich  iie  had  staked  his  repu- 
tation was  to  be  depreciated.  The  suhscripiJon,  on  which  rested  his 
hopes  of  a  competence,  was  to  be  defeated.  With  this  view  Addison 
had  made  a  rival  translation;  Tickell  had  consented  to  lather  it ;  and 
the  wits  of  Button's  had  united  to  puff  it. 

Is  there  any  external  evidence  to  support  this  grave  accusation  ? 
The  answer  is  short.     There  is  absolutely  none. 

Was  there  any  internal  evidence  which  proved  Addison  to  be  the 
author  of  this  version  ?  Was  it  a  work  which  Tickell  was  incapable  of 
producing  ?  Surely  not.  Tickell  was  a  fellow  of  a  college  at  Oxford, 
and  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  able  to  construe  the  Iliad ;  and  he 
was  a  better  veraifier  than  his  friend-  We  are  not  aware  that  Pope 
pretended  to  have  discovered  any  turns  of  expres^on  peculiar  to  Addi- 
son. Had  such  turns  of  expression  been  discovered,  they  would  be  suf- 
ficiently accounted  for  by  supposing  Addison  to  have  corrected  his 
friend's  lines,  as  he  owned  that  he  had  done. 

Is  there  any  thii^  in  the  character  of  the  accused  persons  which 
makes  the  accusation  probable?  "Vye  answer  confidently — nothing. 
Tickell  was  long  after  this  time  described  by  Pope  himself  as  a  very 
fair  and  worthy  man.  Addison  had  been,  during  many  years,  before 
the  public.  Literary  rivals,  political  opponents,  had  kept  their  eyes  on 
him.  But  neither  envy  nor  faction,  in  their  utmost  rage,  had  ever  im- 
puted to  him  a  single  deviation  from  the  laws  of  honor  and  of  social 
morality.  Had  he  been  indeed  a  man  meanly  jealous  of  feme,  and  capable 
of  stooping  to  base  and  wicked  arts  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  his  cora- 
petitoi'8,  would  his  vices  have  remained  latent  so  long  ?  He  was  a  wri- 
ter of  tragedy :  had  he  ever  injured  Rowc  ?  He  was  a  writer  of  Come- 
dy :  had  he  not  done  ample  justice  to  Oongreve,  and  given  valuable  help 
to  Steele?  He  was  a  pamphleteer:  have  not  his  good-nature  and  gene- 
rosity been  acknowledged  by  Swift,  his  rival  in  ftmo  and  his  adversary 
in  poliUcs  ? 

That  Tickell  should  have  been  guilty  of  a.viilauy  seems  to  us  high- 
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ly  improbable.  That  Addison  should  have  been  guilty  of  a  villany 
Beems  to  us  highly  improbable.  But  that  these  two  men  should  have 
conspired  tc^ether  to  commit  a  villany  seems  to  us  improbable  in  a,  ten 
fold  degree.  All  that  is  known  to  as  of  their  intercourse  tends  to  prove 
that  it  was  not  the  intercourse  of  two  accomplices  in  crime.  These  are 
some  of  the  lines  in  which  Tickell  poured  forth  his  sorrow  over  the  cof- 
tin  of  Addison :— 


St  ftou  wsm  poor  mwlals  left  behind, 

t^vells^lWilntll7gentJ 

sometlmeBthyBpollBaafi 

1  genins,  lend 

[  laije  misgHllos  me,  or  w 

.nghtsimpHt 

^nftoiDiUaftillandfi 

>eMo  heart; 

through  the  paths  Uiy  vli 

tne  trod  befo 

re. 

TiU  woe  shull  Join,  not  desUi  can  part  ub  moi-e." 

In  what  words,  we  should  like  t«  know,  did  this  guardian  genius 
invite  his  pupil  to  join  in  a  plan  such  as  the  editor  of  the  Satirist  would 
hardly  dare  to  propose  to  the  editor  of  the  Age  1 

We  do  not  accuse  Pope  of  bringing  an  accusation  which  he  knew  to 
be  faise.  We  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  he  believed  it  to  be  true ; 
and  the  evidence  on  which  he  believed  it  he  found  in  his  own  bad  heart. 
His  own  life  was  one  long  series  of  tricks,  as  mean  and  as  malicious  as 
Uiat  of  which  he  suspected  Addison  and  TickalL  He  was  all  stiletto 
and  mask.  To,  injure,  to  insult,  to  save  himself  from  the  consequence 
of  injury  and  insult  by  lying  and  equivocating,  was  the  habit  of  his  hfe. 
He  published  a  lampoon  on  the  Duke  of  Chandos ;  he  was  taxed  with 
it  i  and  he  lied  and  equivocated.  He  pubUshed  a  lampoon  on  Aaron 
Hill ;  he  was  tased  with  it ;  and  he  lied  and  equivocated.  He  published 
a  still  fouler  lampoon  on  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu ;  he  was  taxed 
with  it  i  and  he  lied  with  more  than  usual  efirortery  and  vehemence. 
He  puffed  himself  and  abnsed  his  enemies  under  feigned  names.  He 
robbed  himself  of  his  own  letters,  and  then  raised  the  hue  and  cry  after 
them.  Besides  his  frauds  of  malignity,  of  fear,  of  interest,  and  of  vani- 
ty, there  were  frauds  which  he  seems  to  have  committed  from  love  of 
fraud  alone.  He  had  a  habit  of  stratagem — a  pleasure  in  outwitting  aH 
who  came  near  him.  Whatever  his  object  might  be,  the  indirect  road 
to  it  was  that  which  he  preferred.  For  Bolingbroke  Pope  undoubtedly 
felt  as  much  love  and  veneration  as  it  was  in  his  nature  to  feel  foi  any 
human  being.     Yet  Pope  was  scarcely  dead  when  it  ivas  discovered  Ihal, 
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from  no  motive  except  the  mere  love  of  artifloSj  he  had  been  guilty  of 
an  act  of  gfoss  perfidy  to  Bolingbroke. 

Natliing  was  more  natural  than  that  such  ft  man  as  this  shoald  nt- 
tribute  to  others  that  which  he  felt  within  himself.  A  plain,  probable, 
coherent  explanation  is  frankly  given  to  him.  He  is  certain  that  it  is 
all  a  romance.  A  line  of  conduct  scrupulously  fair,  and  even  friendly, 
is  pursued  towards  him.  lie  is  convinced  that  it  is  merely  a  cover  for 
a  vile  intrigue  by  which  he  is  to  bo  disgraced  and  ruined.  It  is  vain  to 
ask  him  for  proofs.  He  has  none,  and  wants  none,  except  tliose  which 
he  carries  in  his  own  bosom. 

Whether  Pope's  malignity  at  length  provoked  Addison  to  retaliate 
for  the  first  and  last  time,  cannot  now  be  known  with  certainty.  We 
have  only  Pope's  story,  which  runs  thus.  A  pamphlet  appeared  con- 
tainii^  some  reflections  which  stung  Pope  to  the  quick.  What  those 
reflections  were,  and  whether  they  were  reflections  of  which  he  had  a 
right  to  complain,  we  have  now  no  means  of  deciding.  The  Barl  of 
Warwick,  a  foolish  and  vicious  lad,  who  regarded  Addison  with  the 
feelii^  with  which  such  lads  generally  regard  their  best  friends,  told 
Pi^(e,  truly  or  falsely,  that  this  pamphlet  had  been  written  by  Addi- 
son's dirfetion.  When  we  consider  what  a  tendency  stories  have  to 
grow,  in  passing  even  from  one  honest  man  to  another  honest  man,  and 
when  we  consider  that  to  the  name  of  honest  man  neither  Pope 
nor  the  Earl  of  Warwick  had  a  claim,  wo  are  not  disposed  to  attach 
much  importance  to  this  anecdote. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  Pope  was  furions.  He  had  already 
sketched  the  character  of  Atticus  in  prose.  In  his  anger  he  turned 
this  prose  into  the  brilliant  and  enei^tic  lines  which  every  body  knows 
by  heart,  or  ought  to  know  by  heart,  and  sent  them  1©  Addison.  One 
chaise  which  Pope  has  enforced  with  great  skill  is  probably  not  with- 
out foundation.  Addison  was,  we  are  inclined  to  beUeve,  too  fond  of 
presiding  over  a  circle  of  humble  friends.  Of  the  other  imputations 
which  those  famous  lines  are  intended  to  convey,  scarcely  one  has  ever 
been  proved  to  be  just,  and  some  aro  certainly  false.  That  Addison 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  "  damning  with  faint  praise,"  appears  from  in- 
numerable passages  in  his  writings ;  and  from  none  more  than  from 
those  in  which  he  mentions  Pope.  And  it  is  not  merely  nnjuat,  but 
ridiculous  to  describe  a  man  who  made  the  fortune  of  almost  every  one 
of  his  intimate  friends,  as  "  so  obliging  that  he  ne'er  obliged." 

That  Addison  felt  the  sting  of  Pope's  satire  keenly,  we  cannot 
doubt.  That  he  was  conscious  of  one  of  the  weaknesses  with  which  he 
was  reproached,  is  highly  probable.    But  his  heart,  we  firmly  beliova, 
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acquitted  him  of  the  gravest  part  of  the  accusation.  He  atced  like 
himself.  As  a  satirist  he  was,  at  his  own  weapons,  more  than  Pope's 
match  ;  and  he  would  have  been  at  no  loss  for  topics.  A  distorted  and 
diseased  body,  tenanted  by  a  yet  moi^  distorted  and  diseased  mind — 
spite  and  envy  thinly  disguised  by  sentiments  as  benevolent  and  noble 
as  those  which  Sir  Peter  Teazle  admired  in  Mr.  Joseph  Suiface — a 
feeble,  sickly  licentiousness — an  odious  love  of  filthy  and  noisome 
images — these  were  thii^  which  a  genius  less  powerful  than  that  to 
which  we  owe  the  Spectator  could  easily  have  held  up  to  the  rairtii 
and  hatred  of  mankind.  Addison  had,  moreover,  at  his  command  other 
means  of  vengeance  which  a  bad  maji  would  not  have  scrupled  to  use. 
He  was  powerful  in  the  state.  Pope  was  a  Catholic ;  and,  in  those 
times,  a  minister  would  huve  found  it  easy  to  harass  the  most  innocent 
Catholic  by  innumerable  petty  vexations.  Pope,  near  twenty  years 
later,  said,  that  "through  the  lenity  of  the  government  alone  he  could 
live  with  comfort."  "  Consider,"  he  eaelaimed,  "  the  injury  that  a  man 
of  high  rank  and  credit  may  do  to  a  private  persoa  under  penal  laws 
and  many  other  disadvantages."  It  is  pleasing  tfl  reflect  that  the  only 
revenge  which  Addison  took  was  to  insert  in  the  Freeholder  a  warm 
encomium  on  the  translation  of  the  Iliad;  and  to  exhort  all  lovers  of 
learning  to  put  down  their  names  as  subscribers.  There  could  be  no 
doubt,  he  said,  from  the  spedmens  already  published,  that  the  masterly 
hand  of  Pope  would  do  as  much  for  Homer  as  Dryden  had  done  for 
VirgiL  Prom  that  time  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  always  treated  Pope 
b3-  Pope's  own  acltnowledgment,  vrith  justice.  Friendship  was,  ol 
fonrse,  at  an  end. 

One  reason  which  induced  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  play  the  igno- 
minious part  of  the  talebearer  on  this  occasion,  may  have  been  his  dis- 
like of  the  marriage  which  was  about  to  take  place  between  his  mothe' 
and  Addison.  The  countess-dowager,  a  daughter  of  the  old  and  hon. 
orable  family  of  the  Myddletons  of  Chirk,  a  family  which,  in  any  coun- 
try but  ours,  would  be  called  noble,  resided  at  Holland  House.  Ad- 
dison had,  during  some  years,  occupied  at  Chelsea  a  small  dwelling, 
once  the  abode  of  Nell  Gwyn.  Chelsea  is  now  a  district  of  London, 
and  Holland  House  may  be  called  a  town  residence.  But,  in  the  daya 
of  Anne  and  George  I.,  milkmaids  and  sportemen  wandered,  between 
(creen  hedges  and  over  fields  bright  with  daisies,  from  Kensington  a!- 
i  lost  to  the  shore  of  the  Thames.  Addison  and  Lady  Warwiclt  were 
Kiuntry  neighbors,  and  became  intimate  friends.  The  great  wit  and 
scholar  tried  to  allure  the  young  lord  from  the  fashionable  amusements 
of  beating  watchmen,  breaking  windows,  and  rolling  women  m  hc^s- 
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heads  down  Holborn  Hill,  to  the  study  of  letters  and  the  practice  of 
yirtue.  These  well  meant  exertions  did  little  good,  however,  either  tc 
the  disciple  or  to  the  master.  Lord  Warwick  grew  up  a  rake,  and 
Addison  fell  m  love.  The  mature  beauty  of  the  countess  has  been 
celebrated  by  poets  in  langui^e  whicli,  after  a  very  large  allowance 
has  been  made  for  flattery,  would  lead  us  to  believe  tliat  she  was  a 
fine  woman ;  and  her  ranlc  doubtless  heightened  her  attractions.  The 
courtship  was  long.  The  hopes  of  the  loTer  appear  to  have  risen  and 
fallen  with,  the  fortunes  of  his  party.  Eis  attachment  was  at  length 
matter  of  such  notoriety  that,  when  he  visited  Ireland  for  the  last  time, 
Howe  addressed  some  consolatory  verses  to  the  Chloe  of  Holland  Hous^ 
It  strikes  ua  as  a  little  strange  that,  in  these  verses,  Addison  should  be 
called  Lycidas  ;  a  name  of  singularly  evil  omen  for  a  swain  just  about 
tj)  cross  the  St.  George's  Channel. 

At  length  Chloe  capitulated.  Addison  was  indeed  able  to  treat 
with  her  on  equal  terms.  He  had  reason  to  expect  preferment  even 
higher  than  that  which  he  had  attained.  He  had  inherited  the  fortune 
of  a  brother  who  d'  d  go  o  f  Madras,  He  had  purchased  in 
estate  in  Warwick  hir  and  had  b  n  w  1  aed  t  h  d  m  n  n  y 
tolerable  verse  by  n  f  th  n  ghbo  ng  squ  th  poetcal  f 
hunter,  Wilhim  8  m  11  In  Aug  t  1  16  th  n  pape  a 
nounced  that  Jo    ph  Add     o,  E  qu        fam         f      in     y  11     t 

works  both  in  ve  se      dp  Id      p        d  tl  nte  a-d      i^       f 

Warwick. 

He  now  fixed  J  Id  tHUndH  —  hse  the. 
boast  of  a  greater  nmb  f  mtsditu^  hlnpoltcal  and  !  te- 
rary  history  than  any  th  p  ate  d  11  g  n  F  1  nd  H  p  t  t 
now  hangs  there.  The  features  are  pleading,  the  completion  is  te- 
markabiy  fiiir ;  but,  in  the  expression,  we  trace  ratiier  the  gentleness 
of  his  disposition  than  the  force  and  keenness  of  his  intellect. 

Not  loi^  after  his  marriage  he  reached  the  height  of  dvii  greatness. 
The  whig  govemmont  had,  during  some  time,  been  torn  by  internal 
dissensions.  Lord  Townshead  led  one  section  of  the  cabinet;  Lord 
Sunderland  the  other.  At  length,  in  the  spring  of  1717,  Sunderland 
triumphed,  Townahend  retired  from  office,  and  was  accompanied  by 
Walpole  and  Oowper.  Sunderland  proceeded  to  reconstruct  the  min 
istry ;  and  Addison  was  appointed  secretary  of  state.  It  is  certain  tha 
the  seals  were  pressed  upon  him,  and  were  at  first  declined  by  bini. 
Men  equally  verseil  in  ofBcial  business  might  easily  have  been  found 
and  his  colleagues  knew  that  they  could  not  expect  assistance  from 
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hire  in  dobite.  He  owed  his  eleyaljon  to  his  popularity ;  to  his  stain- 
less probity,  and  to  his  literary  iame. 

But  scarcely  had  Addison  entered  the  cabinet  when  his  strength 
began  to  6iil.  From  one  serious  attack  he  recovered  in  the  autumn ; 
and  his  recovery  was  celebrated  in  Latin  verses,  worthy  of  his  own 
pen,  by  Vincent  Bourne,  who  was  then  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
A  relapse  soon  took  place ;  and,  in  the  following  spring,  Addison  was 
prevented  by  a  severe  asthma  from  discharging  the  duties  of  his  post. 
He  resigned  it,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  friend  Cra^s ;  a  young  man 
whose  natural  parts,  though  little  improved  by  cultivation,  were  quick 
and  showy,  whose  graceful  person  and  winning  manners  had  made  him 
generally  acceptable  in  society,  and  who,  if  he  had  lived,  would  pro- 
bably have  been  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  rivals  of  Waipole. 

As  yet  there  was  no  Joseph  Hume.  The  ministers,  therefore,  were 
able  to  bestow  on  Addison  a  retiring  pension  of  £1500  a  year.  In 
what  form  this  pension  was  given  we  are  not  to!d  by  his  biographers, 
and  have  not  time  to  inquire.  But  it  is  certain  that  Addison  did  not 
vacate  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Best  of  mind  and  body  seemed  to  have  re-established  his  health  ; 
and  he  thanked  God,  with  cheerful  piety,  for  having  set  him  free  boUi 
from  his  office  and  from  his  asthma.  Many  years  seemed  to  be  before 
hioij  and  he  meditated  many  works — a,  tragedy  on  the  death  of  So- 
crates, a  fjanslation  of  the  Psalms,  a  treatise  on  the  evidences  of  Clu-is- 
tianity.  Of  this  last  performance  a  part,  which  we  could  well  spare, 
has  come  down  to  us. 

But  the  fatal  complaint  soon  returned,  and  gradually  prevailed 
against  all  the  resources  of  medicine.  It  is  melancholy  that  the  last 
months  of  such  a  life  should  have  been  overclouded  both  by  domestic 
and  by  political  vexations.  A  tradition  which  began  early,  which  has 
been  generally  received,  and  to  which  we  have  nothing  to  oppose,  has 
represented  his  wife  as  an  arrogant  and  imperious  woman.  It  is 
said  that  IJll  his  hea,Ith  failed  him  he  was  giad  to  escape  from  the 
countess-dowager  and  her  magniflcent  dining-rootn,  blazing  with  the 
gilded  devices  of  the  house  of  Rich,  to  some  tavern  where  ho  could  en- 
joy a  langli,  to  talk  about  Tirgil  and  Boileau,  and  a  bottle  of  clai'et, 
with  the  friends  of  his  happier  days.  All  those  friends,  however,  were 
not  left  to  him.  Sir  Richard  Steele  had  been  gradually  estranged  by 
various  causes.  Ho  considered  himself  as  one  who,  in  evil  times,  had 
braved  martyrdom  for  his  political  principles,  and  demanded,  when  the 
whig  party  was  triumphant,  a  large  compensation  for  what  he  had 
differed  when  it  was  militant.     The  whig  leaders  took  3.  very  different 
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Issiv  LIFE      AND      WKl  TINGS      OF     ADDISON. 

viewof  his  claims.  They  thought  that  he  had,  hy  his  own  petulance 
and  folly,  brought  them  as  well  as  himself  into  trouble ;  and  though 
they  did  not  absolutely  n^lect  him,  doled  out  favors  to  htm  with  a 
sparinE  hand.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  be  angry  with  them,  arid 
especially  augry  with  Addison.  But  what  above  all  seems  to  have 
disturbed  Sir  Richard  was  the  elevation  of  Tickell,  who,  at  thirty,  was 
made  by  Addison  undcr-sooretary  of  stale ;  while  the  editor  of  the 
Tatlor  and  Spectator,  the  author  of  the  Crisis,  the  member  for  Stock- 
bridge  who  had  been  persecuted  for  firm  adherence  to  the  house  of 
Hanover,  was,  at  near  fifty,  forced,  after  many  soUoitations  and  com- 
plaints, to  content  himself  with  a  ehiro  in  the  patent  of  Drury-lane 
theatre.  Steele  himself  says,  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  Uongreve, 
that  Addison,  by  his  preference  of  Tickell,  "incurred  the  warmest  re- 
sentment of  other  gentlemen ; "  and  every  thing  seems  to  indicate  that, 
of  those  resentful  gentlemen  Steele  was  himself  one. 

While  poor  Sir  Richard  was  brooding  over  what  he  considered  as, 
Addison's  unkindness,  a  new  cause  of  quarrel  arose.  The  whig  party, 
already  divided  against  itself,  was  rent  by  a  new  schism.  The  cele- 
brated bin  for  limiting  the  number  of  peers  had  been  brought  in.  The 
proud  Duke  of  Somerset,  first  in  rank  of  all  nobles  whose  religion  per- 
mitted them  to  sit  in  Parliament,  was  the  ostensible  author  of  the 
measure.  But  it  was  supported,  and,  in  truth,  devised  by  the  prime 
minister. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  bill  was  most  pernicious ;  and  we  fear  that 
the  motives  which  induced  Sunderland  to  frame  it  were  not  honorable 
to  him.  But  we  cannot  deny  that  it  was  supported  by  many  of  the 
best  and  wisest  men  of  that  age.  Nor  was  this  strange.  The  royal 
prerogative  had,  within  the  memory  of  the  generation  then  in  the  vigor 
of  life,  been  so  grossly  abused,  that  it  was  still  regarded  with  a  jealousy 
which,  when  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  is  consid- 
ered, may  perhaps  be  called  immoderate.  The  prerogative  of  creating 
peers  had,  in  the  opinion  of  the  wh^s,  been  grossly  abused  by  Queen 
Anne's  last  ministry ;  and  even  the  tories  admitted  that  her  majesty,  in 
swamping,  as  it  has  ^nce  been  called,  the  Upper  House,  had  done  what 
only  an  extreme  case  could  justily.  The  theory  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion, accprdmg  to  many  high  authorities,  was,  that  three  independent 
powers,  the  monarchy,  the  nobility,  and  the  commons,  ought  constantly 
to  act  as  checks  on  each  other.  If  this  theory  were  sound,  it  seemed  tc 
follow  that  to  put  one  of  these  powers  under  the  absolute  control  of  the 
other  two,  was  absurd.  But  if  the  number  of  peers  were  unlimited,  il 
could  not  b)  denied  that  the  Tipper  House  was  under  the  absolille  coir 
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trol  of  the  crown  and  the  commons,  and  was  indebted  only  to  their 
moderation  for  any  power  which  it  might  be  suBered  to  retain. 

Steele  toolc  part  with  the  opposition ;  Addison  with  the  ministera. 
Steele,  in  a  paper  called  the  "Plebeian,"  vehoraently  attacked  the  hill. 
Sunderland  called  for  help  on  Addison,  and  Addison  obeyed  the  call. 
In  a  paper  called  the  "  Old  Whig,"  he  answered,  and  indeed  refuted, 
Steele's  arguments.  It  seoms  to  us,  that  the  premises  of  both  the  con- 
troversialisfa  were  unsound  ;  that,  on  those  premises,  Addison  reasoned 
well  and  Steele  ill ;  and  that  consequently  Addison  brought  out  a  false 
conclusion,  while  Steele  blundered  upon  the  truth.  In  style,  in' wit, 
and  in  politeness,  Addison  maintdned  his  superiority,  though  the  Old 
Whig  is  by  no  means  one  of  his  happiest  performances. 

At  first,  t>oth  the  anonymous  opponents  observed  the  laws  of  pro- 
priety. But  at  length  Steele  sofarfoi^t  himself  aa  to  throw  an  odious 
imputation  on  the  morals  of  the  chiefe  of  the  administration.  Addison 
replied  with  severity;  but,  in  our  opinion,  with  less  severity  than  was 
due  to  so  grave  an  offence  against  morality  and  decorum ;  nor  did  Vio, 
in  his  just  anger,  forget  for  a  moment  the  laws  of  good  taste  and  good 
breeding.  One  calumny  which  has  been  often  repeated,  and  never  yet 
contradicted,  it  is  our  duty  to  expose.  It  is  asserted  in  the  Biograpbia 
Britnnnica,  that  Addison  de^gnated  Steele  as  "little  Dicky."  This 
assertion  was  repeated  by  Johnson,  who  had  never  seen  the  Old  Whig, 
and  was  therefore  excusable.  It  has  also  been  repeated  by  Miss  Aikin, 
who  has  seen  the  Old  Whig,  and  for  whom,  therefore,  there  is  less 
excuse.  Now,  it  is  true  that  the  words  "  little  Dicky "  ocoar  in  the 
Old  Whig,  and  that  Steele's  name  was  Richard.  It  is  equally  true  that 
the  words  "little  Isaac"  occur  in  the  Duenna,  and  that  Newton's 
narno  was  Isaac.  But  we  confidently  affirm  that  Addison's  little  Dicky 
had  no  more  to  do  with  Steele,  than  Sheridan's  little  Isaac  with  New- 
ton. If  we  apply  the  words  "little  Dicky"  to  Steele,  we  deprive  a 
very  lively  and  ingenious  passage,  not  only  of  all  its  wit,  but  of  all  its 
meaning.  Little  Dicky  was  evidently  the  nickname  of  some  comic 
actor  who  played  the  usurer  Gomez,  then  a  most  popular  part,  in  Dry- 
den's  Spanish  Friar, 

The  merited  reproof  which  Steele  had  received,  though  softened  by 
some  kind  and  courteous  expressions,  galled  him  bitterly.  He  replied 
with  little  force  and  great  acrimony ;  but  no  rejoinder  appeared.  Addi- 
son was  feat  ha-'itening  to  his  grave ;  and  had,  as  we  may  well  suppose, 
little  disposition  to  prosecute  a  quarrel  with  an  old  friend.  Ilia  com- 
plaint had  terminated  in  dropsy.    He  bore  up  long  and  manfully.    Bui 
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at  lengtli  he  abandoned  all  hope,  dismissed  his  phyadans.  and  calmly 
prepared  to  die. 

Hia  works  he  intrusted  to  the  careof  Tickellj  and  dedicated  them  a 
very  few  days  before  his  death  to  Cra^s,  in  a  letter  written  with  the 
sweet  and  graceful  eloquence  of  a  Saturday's  Spectator.  In  this,  his 
last  composition,  he  alluded  t»  his  approaching  end  in  words  so  manly, 
so  cheerM,  and  so  tender,  that  it  is  difficult  to  read  them  without  tears. 
At  the  same  time  he  earnestly  recommended  the  interests  of  Tiokell  tn 
the  care  of  Craggs. 

Within  a  few  hours  of  the  time  at  which  this  dedication  was  written, 
Addison  sent  to  beg  Gay,  who  was  then  living  by  hia  wits  about  town, 
to  come  to  HoUahd  House.  Gay  went  aad  was  received  with  great 
kindness.  To  his  amazement  his  forgiveness  was  implored  by  the  dying 
man.  Poor  Gay,  the  most  good-natured  and  simple  of  mankind,  could 
not  ima^ne  what  he  had  to  forgive.  There  was,  however,  some  wrong, 
the  remembrance  of  which  weighed  on  Addison's  mind,  and  which  he 
declared  himself  anxious  to  repair.  He  was  in  a  state  of  extreme 
exhaustion ;  and  the  parting  was  doubtless  a  friendly  one  on  both  sides. 
Gay  supposed  that  some  plan  to  serve  him  had  been  in  agitation  at 
court,  and  had  been  frustrated  by  Addison's  influence.  Nor  is  this 
improbable.  Gay  had  paid  assiduous  court  to  the  royal  family.  But 
in  the  queen's  days  he  had  been  the  eulogist  of  Bolingbroke,  and  was 
still  connected  with  many  tories.  It  is  not  strange  that  Addison,  while 
heated  by  conflict,  sViould  have  thought  himself  justified  in  obstructing 
the  preferment  of  one  whom  he  might  regard  as  a  political  enemy. 
Neither  is  it  strange  that,  when  reviewing  his  whole  life,  and  earnestly 
scrutiniai:^  all  his  motives,  he  should  think  that  he  had  acted  an 
unkind  and  ungenerous  part,  in  using  his  power  against  a  distresseil 
man  of  letters,  who  was  as  harmless  and  as  helpless  as  a  child. 

One  inference  may  be  drawn  from  this  anecdote.  It  appears  that 
Addison,  on  his  death-bed,  called  himself  to  a  strict  account ;  and  was 
not  at  ease  till  he  had  asked  pardon  for  an  injury  which  it  was  not  even 
suspected  that  he  had  committed — for  an  injury  which  would  have 
caused  disquiet  only  to  a  very  tender  oonscienoa  la  it  not  then  reason- 
able to  infer  that,  if  he  had  really  been  guilty  of  forming  a  base  con 
spiracy  against  the  fame  and  fortunes  of  a  rival,  he  would  have  express- 
ed some  remorse  for  so  serious  a  crime?  But  it  is  unnecessary  to 
multiply  arguments  and  evidence  for  the  defence,  when  there  is  neither 
argument  nor  evidence  for  the  accusation. 

I'he  last  moments  of  Addison  were  perfectly  serene.  His  interview 
with  his  son-in-law  is  universally  known.    "See,"  he  said,  "how  % 
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L  t  1)  n  die  ! "  The  piety  of  Addison  was,  in  trutli,  of  a  singular- 
)j  h  ful  character.  The  feeling  which  predominates  in  all  bis  devo- 
t  n  I  wr  t  i^s,  is  gratitude.  God  was  to  him.  the  all-wise  and  all- 
p  f  1  friend,  who  had  watched  over  his  cradle  with  more  than 
m  t  nal  tenderness ;  who  had  listened  to  his  cries  before  they  could 
f  rm   th  mfelves   in  prayer;   who  had  preseryed  his  youth  from  the 

es  f  nee ;  who  had  made  his  cup  run  over  with  worldly  blessings ; 
who  had  doubled  tie  value  of  those  blessings,  by  bestowing  a  thankful 
heart  to  enjoy  them,  and  dear  friends  to  partake  ttiem;  who  had 
rebuked  the  waves  of  the  Lignrian  gulf,  had  purified  tke  autumnal  air 
of  the  Oampagna,  and  had  restrained  the  avalanches  of  Mont  Cenis. 
Of  the  Psalms,  his  favorite  was  that  which  represents  the  Ruler  of  all 
thii^  under  the  endearing  image  of  a  shepherd,  whose  crook  guides 
the  flock  safe,  through  gloomy  and  desolate  glens,  to  meadows  well 
watered  and  rich  with  herbage.  On  that  goodness  to  which  he  ascrib- 
ed all  the  happiness  of  his  life,  he  relied  in  the  hour  of  death  with  the 
love  which  casteth  out  fear.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  June,  1719.  He 
had  just  entered  his  forty-eighth  year. 

His  body  lay  in  state  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  and  was  borne 
thence  to  the  Abbey  at  dead  of  night  The  choir  sang  a  funeral  hymn. 
Biaiiop  Atterbury,  one  of  those  toriee  who  had  loved  and  honored  the 
most  accomplished  of  the  wh^s,  met  the  corpse,  and  led  the  procession 
by  torch-light,  round  the  shrine  of  Saint  Edward  and  the  graves  of  the 
Plantagenets,  to  the  chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  On  the  north  side 
of  that  chapel,  in  the  vault  of  the  house  of  Albemarle,  the  oofBn  of 
Addison  lies  next  to  the  eoffln  of  Montagu.  Yet  a  few  months-— ^and 
the  same  mourners  passed  again  along  the  same  aisle.  The  same  sad 
anthem  was  again  chanted.  The  same  vault  was  again  opened ;  and 
the  coffin  of  Craggs  was  placed  close  to  the  coffin  of  Addison. 

Many  tributes  were  paid  to  the  memory  of  Addison.  But  one  alone 
is  now  remembered.  Tickell  bewailed  his  friend  in  an  elegy  which 
would  do  honor  to  the  greatest  name  in  our  literature ;  and  which 
unites  the  energy  and  magnificence  of  Dryden  to  the  tenderness  and 
purity  of  Oowper.  This  fine  poem  was  prefixed  to  a  superb  edition  of 
Addison's  works,  which  was  published  in  1721,  by  subscription.  The 
names  of  the  subscribers  proved  how  widely  his  fame  had  been  spread. 
That  his  eountrymen  should  be  eager  to  possess  his  writings,  even  in  a 
costly  form,  is  not  wonderful.  But  it  is  wonderful  that,  though 
English  literature  was  then  little  studied  on  the  Continent,  Spanish 
grandees,  Italian  prelates,  marshals  of  France,  should  be  found  in  the 
list.     Amoi^  the  most  remarkable  names  are  those  of  the  Quceo  ol 
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Sweden,  of  Prince  Eugene,  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuacany,  of  the  Dukes 
of  Pavnia,  Modena,  and  Guastalla,  of  the  Doge  of  Genoa,  of  the  Regent 
Oiieans,  ajid  of  Cardinal  Dubois.  We  ought  to  add,  that  this  edition, 
though  eminently  beautiful,  is  in  some  important  points  defective ;  nor, 
indeeil,  do  we  yet  possess  a  complete  collection  of  Addison's  writings. 

It  is  strange  that  neither  his  opulent  and  noble  widow,  nor  any  of 
his  powerful  and  attached  friends,  should  hare  thought  of  placing  even 
a  simple  tablet,  inscribed  with  his  name,  on  the  walls  of  the  Abbey. 
It  was  not  till  three  generations  had  laughed  and  wept  over  his  pages 
that  the  omission  was  supplied  by  the  public  veneration.  At  length,  in 
our  own  time,  his  image,  skilfully  graven,  appeared  in  Poet's  Comer. 
It  represents  him,  as  we  can  conceive  him,  clad  in  his  dressii^-gown, 
and  freed  from  his  wig,  stepping  from  his  parlor  at  Chelsea  into  his  trim 
little  garden,  with  the  account  of  the  Everlasting  Club,  or  the  Loves 
of  Hilpa  and  Shalum,  just  finished  for  the  nest  day's  Spectator,  in  his 
hand.  Such  a  mark  of  national  respect  was  due  to  the  unsullied  states- 
man, to  the  accomplished  schoiar,Jx>  the  master  oi  pure  English  elo- 
quence, to  the  consummate  painter  of  life  and  manners.  It  was  due, 
above  all,  to  the  great  satirist,  who  aVme  knew  how  to  use  ridicule 
without  abusing  it,  who,  without  inflicting  a  wound  effected  a  gieat 
social  reform,  and  who  reconciled  wit  and  virtue,  after  a  lon^  and  disas- 
trous separation,  during  which  wit  had  been  led  astray  by  profligacy, 
and  virtue  by  fanaticism. 
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[Richard  Hued,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  was  denominated  by 
fl<ibbon,  who  has  left  a  careful  examination  of  his  oonimentary  on 
Horace's  epistles,  "  one  of  those  valuable  authors  who  cannot  be 
read  ■without  improvement."  He  was  horn  at  Congreve,  Staf- 
fordshire, January,  13,  1721,  and  died  May,  1808.  He  studied 
at  Cambridge,  rose  through  the  various  degrees  of  preferment, 
from  fellow  to  bishop ;  was  preceptor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Duke  of  York ;  attracted  attention  by  several  critical  and  theo- 
logical ■works ;  a  defence  of  religion  agaiust  Hume,  and  his  frlond- 
ehip  with  Warburton — of  whom  he  was  both  biographer  and  edi- 
tor.    His  edition  of  Addison  was  published  in  6  vols.  8vo. 

The  notes  are  chiefly  confined  to  verbal  criticism,  and  the  fol- 
lowing notice  and  extracts  are  the  only  ireface.^G.] 
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Mr.  Addisou  is  generally  allowed  to  be  the  m  et  ooi-rect  and  elegant 
of  all  our  writera ;  yet  some  inaoouraeies  of  style  have  escaped  iiim,  which 
it  is  the  chief  design  of  the  fallowing  Dotes  to  point  out.  A  work  of  thin 
Borf,  well  exeoutad,  would  be  of  uaa  to  foreigners  wlio  atudy  onr  language ; 
and  oven  to  Buoh  of  onr  eountrymen,  aa  wish  to  write  it  in  perfect  purity. 
R  WOROESTEE. 

Eietrofi  from,  a  Zeiier  of  BisnOP  'Wabihihton,  to  Db.  Huro. 

-  GtouoESTEB,  Sept  10,  mo. 
— "Your  grammat         p  whi  h  y 

enjoy  in  studying  the  most  correct  of  our  great  w  M    A  d     n 

not  be  greater  than  the  political  ones  1  taste,  in       d  aga       h 

moat   incorrect   of  all  good  writera  (though  not        ra  h      m  ua 

which  is  stupendous)  X^ird  Clarendon,  in  the  lat     pub     h  d       n   n  n 

of  his  History. 

"  I  charge  you  bring  your  Addison  to  town.     N    h  m        <e 

me  which  you  writs  or  think." 

Set  '  LeUerafi-ow  a  late  emmenl  Pielate;  &  1 

An/l  in  Letter  228,  in  the  same  collection,  Ob  6 
Bishop  soys — 
— "Tour  reflections  on  Lord  Clarendon  are  the  truth  itself.  The  His- 
tory of  his  Life  and  Administration  I  have  just  finished.  Every  thing  ip 
admirable  in  It  but  the  style:  in  which  your  favourite  and  amiable  author 
[Mr.  Addison]  has  infinitely  the  advantage.  Bring  him  with  you  to  town. 
There,  I  own,  your  late  amusements  have  the  advantage  of  mine.  It  was 
an.  advantage  1  envied  you ; " — 


s,  Ont  BB.  ma. 

— "You  will  ask  what  I  have  done  in  this  long  leisure.  Not  much 
indeed,  to  any  purpose.  My  lecture  has  slept :  Bnt  I  found  an  amuse- 
ment in  turning  over  the  works  of  Mr.  Addison.  I  set  out,  many  years 
ago,  with  a  warm  admiration  of  this  amiable  writer,  I  then  took  a  surfeit 
of  his  natural,  easy  manner;  and  was  taken,  like  my  betters,  with  the  rap- 
tures and  high  flights  of  Shakespeare.  My  maturar  judgment,  or  lenient 
age  (call  it  which  you  will),  has  now  led  me  back  to  the  favourite  of  my 
youth.  And,  here,  I  think,  I  sliall  stick;  for  such  useful  sense,  in  so 
charming  words,  I  find  not  elsewhere.  His  taste  is  so  pure,  and  his  Vir- 
ffilian  prose  (as  Dr.  Young  styles  it)  so  csquisite,  that  I  have  but  now 
found  out,  at  the  close  of  a  critical  life,  the  full  value  of  his  wrifiugs." — 
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Sisctivlion  la  W-  IttMBon,  mtillni  in  1835. 


I    CONTESBNBA 


aUBHIDESTI    STTAYITEK, 

REB    ETliM    SKBIAB 

IMPOSE  QtrODJM   SUO    OONTESGENTI ; 


HOO  EST,    OHEiaTIAU^ 

FIDE,    TITi,   SCEITTIS 

STUDIOSISSIMO   OULTORI; 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  HOSODRABtE 

JAMES    CllAGGS,   Esq., 
ni3  majesty's  pkincipal  becketary  of  state.* 

Dear  Sie, 
I  CANNOT  wish  that  any  of  my  writings  should  last  longer 
than  the  memory  of  our  friendship,  aud  therefore  I  thus 
puhlickly  hequeathe  them  to  you,  in  return  for  the  many 
valuable  instances  of  your  affection. 

Tliat  they  may  come  to  you  with  as  little  clisiid vantage 
08  possible,  I  have  left  the  care  of  them  to  one,  whom,  by 
the  experience  of  some  years,  I  know  well  qualified  to  an- 
swer my  intentions.  He  has  already  the  honour  and  hap- 
piness of  being  under  your  protection  ;  and,  as  he  will  very 
much  stand  in  need  of  it,  I  cannot  wish  him  better,  than 
that  he  may  continue  to  deserve  the  favour  and  counte- 
nance of  such  a  patron. 

I  have  no  time  to  lay  out  in  forming  such  compliments, 
aa  would  but  ill  suit  that  ftimiliarity  between  us,  which 
was  once  my  greatest  pleasure,  and  will  be  my  greatest 
honour  hereafter.  Instead  of  them,  accept  of  my  hearty 
wishes,  that   the  great   reputation  you  have  acquired  so 

"  Thia  dedicBtion  tiud  preface  belong  to  tlia  original  edition  of  Addi 
son's  wuika  by  Ticteil.— G. 
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earl)  may  increase  more  and  more  :  and  that  yoa  may  long 
serve  your  country  with  those  excellent  talents  and  un- 
blemished integrity,  which  have  so  powerfully  recommend- 
ed you  to  the  most  gracious  and  amiahle  monarch  that 
ever  filled  a  throne.  May  the  frankness  and  generosity  of 
your  spirit  continue  to  soften  and  suhdue  your  enemies, 
and  gain  you  many  friends,  if  possible,  as  sincere  as  your- 
self. "When  you  have  found  such,  they  cannot  wish  you 
more  true  happiness  than  I,  who  am,  with  the  greatest 
aeal, 

Dear  Sir, 

Yo  u  most  entirely  affectionate  Friend, 

And  faithful  obedient  Servant, 

J.  Addisoh. 

June  4,  1719 
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TIOKELLS     PREFACE. 

Joseph  Addison,  the  son  of  Lancelot  Addison,  I>.  D.,  and  of 
Jane,  the  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Gnlaton,  D.  I>.,  and  sister  of  Dr. 
William  Gulston,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  was  bom  at  Milston,  near 
Ambrosebury,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  in  the  year  1671.^  Hia 
father,  who  was  of  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  and  educated  at 
Queen's  College  in  Osford,  passed  many  years  in  his  travels 
through  Europe  and  Africa,  where  he  joined,  to  the  uncommon 
and  excellent  talents  of  nature,  a  great  knowledge  of  letters  and 
things;  of  which  several  hooks  published  by  him  are  ample  tes- 
timonies. He  was  rector  of  Milston  above-mentioned,  wlien  Mr. 
Addison,  his  eldest  son  was  born;  and  afterwards  became  Arch- 
deacon of  Coventry,  and  Bean  of  Litchfield. 

Mr.  Addison  received  his  first  education  at  the  Chartreux, 
from  whence  he  was  removed  very  early  to  Queen's  College  in 
Oxford.  He  had  been  there  about  two  years,  when  the  accidental 
sight  of  a  paper  of  his  verses,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Lancaster,  then 
Bean  of  that  house,  occasioned  his  being  elected  into  Magdalen 
College.  Ho  employed  his  first  years  in  the  study  of  the  old 
Greek  and  Koman  writers ;  whose  language  and  manner  he 
eaaght  at  that  time  of  life,  as  strongly  as  other  young  people 
gMn  a  Erench  accent,  or  a  genteel  air.  An  early  acquaintance 
with  the  classics  is  what  may  be  called  the  good-breeding  of  po- 
etry, as  it  gives  a  certain  gracefulness  which  never  forsakes  a 

'  A  singular  miatalie.     Tlie  real  date  is  May  Ist,  1612. 
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mind,  that  contracted  it  in  youth,  hut  is  seldom  or  never  hit  by 
those,  who  would  learn  it  too  late.  He  first  distinguished  him- 
Belf  hj  his  Latin  compositions,  pnhlishcd  in  the  Musce  Angli- 
cancB,  and  was  admired  as  one  of  the  best  authors  since  the  Au- 
gustan age,  in  the  two  Uniyersities,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
Europe,  before  he  was  talked  of  as  a  poet  in  town.  There  is 
not,  perhaps,  any  harder  task  than  to  tame  the  natural  wildness 
of  wit,  and  to  civilize  the  fancy.  The  generality  of  our  old  Eng- 
lish poets  abound  in  forced  conceits,  and  affected  phrases  ;  and 
oven  those,  who  are  said  to  come  the  nearest  to  exactness,  are  but 
too  often  fond  of  unnatural  beauties,  and  aim  at  something  bet- 
tor than  perfection  If  Mr.  Addison's  example  and  precepts  be 
the  occasion,  that  there  now  begins  to  be  a  groat  demand  for  cor 
reotness,  we  may  justly  attribute  it  to  his  being  first  fashioned 
by  tie  ancient  models,  and  familiarized  to  propriety  of  thought, 
and  chastity  of  stylo.  Our  country  owes  it  to  him,  that  the  fa^ 
mous  Monsieur  Eoileau  first  eoncoived  an  opinion  of  the  English 
genius  for  poetry,  by  perusing  the  present  he  made  him  of  the 
Mitsa  AngUcanix.  It  has  been  onrrontly  reported,  that  this  fa- 
mous French  poet,  among  the  civilities  he  showed  Mr.  Addison 
on  that  occasion,  affirmed,  that  he  would  not  have  written  against 
Perrault,  had  he  before  seen  suoh  excellent  pieces  by  a  modem 
hand.  Such  a  saying  would  have  been  impertinent  and  unworthy 
BoUeau,  whose  dispute  with  Perrault  turned  chiefly  upon  some 
passages  in  the  anoients,  which  he  rescued  from  the  mis-interpre- 
titions  ot  his  odvcisary  The  true  and  mturil  eomjlimcnt  made 
b)  him  was,  that  those  book^  had  given  him  a  very  new  loea  ot 
till  English  politeness  and  that  he  did  not  question  but  theie 
weie  excellent  compositions  m  the  nattie  lan^fuage  of  a  country 
th'jt  possessed  tho  Roman  jjonius  in  so  eminent  a  degree 

The  first  English  performance  made  public  by  him,  is  a  short 
copy  of  verses  to  Mr.  Dryden,  with  a  view  particularly  to  his 
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translations.  This  was  soon  followed  by  a  version  of  the  fom-th 
Cieoigio  of  Virgil,  of  which.  Mr  Dijden  makes  veiy  honourahln 
mention,  m  the  postsciipt  to  hia  own  tian=!iatinn  nf  all  Virgil  a 
woika ,  whereiu  I  have  otten  wondered  th  tt  he  did  nut,  at  the 
same  time,  acknowledge  his  obligation  to  Mr  Addison,  for  givuig 
lum  the  Essay  upon  the  Georgic,  piefised  to  Mr  Dijden'a  tians 
lation  Lest  the  honour  of  so  exquisite  a  piece  of  oiitiLism 
should  hereafter  be  transfeired  to  a  wiong  author,  I  hi\e  taken 
rare  to  mseit  it  m  this  (.olleetion  of  his  woika 

Of  some  other  copies  of  veise"",  printed  m  the  miscellanies, 
while  he  was  joung,  the  largest  is  An  Account  of  the  greatest 
English  Poets ,  m  tlie  close  of  which  he  insinuates  a  design  he 
then  hid  of  going  into  holy  oideis  to  which  he  was  stionglj  im 
portuned  by  his  fathei  His  remarkible  seiiousuess  and  mo 
desty,  which  might  have  been  uiged  ■is  powerful  reasons  for  hi3 
choosing  that  lite,  proved  the  chief  ibaticlea  to  it  These  quab- 
tii_s,  by  wlnuh  the  priebthood  is  so  much  adorned,  rej  resented 
the  duties  of  it  is  too  weighty  for  him,  anj  lendeied  him  still 
the  more  worthy  of  that  honour,  which  they  mide  him  decline 
It  IS  happy  that  thi'!  veiy  circumstance  has  since  turned  so  muih 
to  the  advantage  of  viituo  and  rehgion,  m  the  cause  of  which  he 
has  bestowed  his  labours  the  more  successfully,  as  they  were  hia 
voluntary,  not  his  necessary  employment.  The  world  became  in- 
sensibly reconciled  to  wisdom  and  goodness,  when  they  saw  them 
recommended  by  him  with  at  least  as  much  spirit  and  elegance, 
us  they  had  been  ridiculed  for  half  a  century. 

He  was  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  when  his  inclination  to  see 
France  and  Italy  was  encouraged  by  the  great  Iiotd  Chancellor 
Somers,  one  of  that  kind  of  patriots,  who  think  it  no  waste  of  the 
public  treasure  to  purchase  politeness  to  their  country.  The 
poem  upon  one  of  King  William's  eamp^gns,  addressed  to  hia 
Lordship,  was  recei'-ed  with  great  humanity,  and  occasioned  d 
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message  from  tiin  to  the  author  to  desire  his  acquaintance.  He 
soon  after  obtained,  by  his  interest,  a  jearlj  pension  of  three 
hundrod  pounds  from  the  Crown,  to  support  him  in  his  travels. 
If  the  uncommormeas  of  a  favour,  and  tto  dbtinction  of  the  per- 
son whs  confers  it,  enhance  its  value,  nothing  could  be  more  hon- 
ourable to  a  young  man  of  learning,  than  such  a  bounty  from  so 
eminent  a  patron. 

How  well  Mr.  Addison  answered  the  espeotationa  of  my 
Lord  Somers,  cannot  appear  better,  than  from  the  book  of 
Travels  he  dedicated  to  his  Lordship  at  his  return.  It  is  not 
hard  to  conceive,  why  that  performance  was  at  first  but  indiffer- 


which  introduces  to  their  intimate  aequaintance.  Persons  of  that 
cast  may  here  bave  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  annotations  upon  an 
old  Koman  poem,  gathered  from  the  hills  and  vallies  where  it 
was  written.  The  Tyber  and  the  Po  serve  to  esplain  the  verses, 
that  were  made  iipon  their  banks ;  and  the  Alps  and  Appennlnes 
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are  made  conujentators  on  those  aulhorsj  to  wliom  they  were 
subjects  so  maay  centuries  ago.  Nest  to  personal  conversation 
with  the  writers  themselves,  this  is  the  surest  way  of  coming  at 
their  sense :  a  compendious  and  engaging  kind  of  criticism,  which 
convinoes  at  first  sight,  and  shews  the  vanity  of  conjoetures,  made 
by  antic[nariea  at  a  distance.  If  the  knowledge  of  polite  litera- 
ture has  its  use,  there  is  certainly  a  merit  in  illustrating  the  per^ 
feet  models  of  it,  and  the  learned  world  will  think  some  years  of 
a  man's  life  not  misspent  in  so  elegant  an  employment.  I  shall 
conclude  what  I  had  to  say  on  this  performance,  by  observing, 
that  the  fame  of  it  increased  from  year  to  year,  and  the  demand 
for  copies  was  so  urgent,  that  the  price  rose  to  four  or  five  times 
the  original  value,  before  it  came  out  in  a  second  edition. 

The  Letter  from  Italy  to  my  Lord  Ilalifas  maybe  considered 
as  the  test  upon  whioh  the  book  of  Travels  is  a  large  comment, 
and  has  been  esteemed  by  those  who  have  a  relish  for  antiquity, 
as  the  most  esquisite  of  his  poetical  performances.  A  transla- 
tion of  it  by  Signer  Salvini,  professor  of  the  Greek  tongue  at 
Florence,  is  inserted  in  this  edition,  not  only  on  the  account  of 
its  merit,  but  because  it  is  the  language  of  the  country  which  is 
the  subject  of  this  poem. 

The  materials  for  the  Dialogues  upon  Medals,  now  first  printed 
from  a  manuscript  of  the  author,  were  collected  in  the  native 
country  of  those  coins.  The  book  itself  was  begun  to  bo  cast  into 
form  at  Vienna,  as  appears  from  a  letter  to  Mr,  Stepney,  then 
minister  at  that  court,  dated  in  November,  1702. 

Sometime  before  the  date  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Addison  had  de- 
signed to  return  to  England,  when  lie  received  advice  from  his 
friends,  that  he  was  pitched  upon  to  attend  the  army  under  Prince 
Eugene,  who  Lftd  just  begun  the  war  in  Italy,  as  secret-ary  from 
his  Majesty.  But  an  actount  of  the  death  of  King  William, 
which  he  met  with  at  Geneva  put  an  end  fo  that  thought  ;  imd 
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I2  THEPaBFACE. 

as  his  hopet  of  adTanoement  in  his  own  country  wtre  fallpv  witl 
the  credit  of  bis  friends,  who  were  out  of  power  at  the  beginning 
of  her  late  Majesty's  reign,  he  had  leisure  to  make  the  tour  of 
Germany  in  his  way  home. 

He  remained  for  some  time,  after  his  return  to  England,  with- 
sm.t  any  public  employment,  which  he  did  not  obtain  till  the  year 
1704,  when  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  arrived  at  the  highest  pitch 
of  glory,  by  delivering  all  Europe  from  slavery,  and  furnished 
Mr.  Addison  with  a  subject  worthy  of  that  genius  which  appears 
in  his  poera  called  The  Campaign.  The  Lord  Treasurer  Godol- 
phin,  who  was  a  fine  judge  of  poetry,  had  a  sight  of  this  work, 
when  it  was  only  carried  on  as  far  as  the  applauded  simile  of  tlie 
Angel;  and  approved  the  poem,  by  bestowing  on  the  author,  in 
a  few  days  after,  the  place  of  Commissioner  of  Appeals,  -va- 
cant by  the  removal  of  the  famous  Mr.  Locke  to  the  council  of 
trade. 

His  next  advancement  was  to  the  place  of  Under  Secretary, 
which  he  held  under  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  and  the  present  Earl 
of  Sunderland.  Tho  Opera  of  Eoaamund  was  written  while  he 
possessed  that  employment.  What  doubts  soever  have  been 
raised  about  the  merit  of  the  music,  whioh,  as  the  Italian  taste 
at  that  time  begun  wholly  to  prevail, was  thought  sufficiently  in- 
excusable, because  it  was  the  composition  uf  au  Englishman  ;  the 
poetry  of  this  piece  has  given  as  much  pleasure  in  the  closet,  as 
others  have  affiirded  from  the  stage,  with  ail  the  assistance  of 
voices  and  instruments. 

The  Comedy  called  The  Tender  Husband  appeared  much 
about  the  same  time,  to  which  Mr.  Addison  wrote  the  Prologue. 
Sir  Biehard  Steele  surprised  him  with  a  very  handsome  dedica- 
tion of  this  play,  and  has  since  acq^uainted  the  public,  that  he 
owed  some  of  the  most  taking  scenes  of  it  to  Mr.  Addison. 

His  nest  step  in  his  fortune,  was  to  the  post  of  Secretary 
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under  llie  late  Marfiuis  of  Wharton,  who  was  appointed  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Iriji-Lind  in  the  year  1709.  As  I  have  proposed  to 
touch  but  very  lightly  on  thnse  parts  of  his  life  which  do  not  re- 
gard him  as  an  author,  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  the  great  reputa- 
tion he  acquired  by  his  turn  to  business,  and  his  unblemished  in- 
tegrity, in  this  and  other  (mployments.  It  must  not  be  omitted 
here,  that  the  salary  of  the  Keeper  if  th  Ite<:  1  lid  was 
considerably  raised,  and  that  post  btwd  p  hm  ttl 
time,  as  a  mark  of  the  Quoen's  favo         H   w  th  t  k    gd  m 

when  he  first  discovered  Sir  Richard  Ste  1    t    1     tl         th       f 
The  Tatler,  hy  an  observation  upo    A 
him  communicated  to  his  friend.     Th    as 
gave  him  afterwards  in  the  course    f  th 
contribute  to  advance  its  reputati 
the  ministry,  he  found  leisure  to  e  g  g    n 
work,  which,  however,  was  dropt  at  1    t 
without  his  participation. 

In  the  last  paper,  which  closed  th 
and  in  the  preface  to  the  last  vol  ^ 

given  to  Mr.  Addison  the  honour  of  th    m 
that  collection.     But  as  that  acknowl  dgm    t  d  I         d      ly 

in  general  terms,  without  directing  th   p  hi     t    th  1 1  P 

Mr.  Addison,  who  was  content  with  the  praise  arising  from  his 
own  works,  and  too  delicate  to  take  any  part  of  that  which  be- 
longed to  others,  afterwards  thought  fit  to  distinguish  his  writings 
in  the  Spectators  and  Guardians,  by  such  marks  as  might  remove 
the  least  possibility  of  mistake  in  the  most  undiseerning  readers. 
It  was  necessary  that  his  share  in  the  Tatlers  should  be  adjusted 
in  a  complete  collection  of  his  works  ;  for  which  reason  Sii 
Richard  Steele,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  his  deceased 
friend,  delivered  to  him  by  the  editor,  was  pleased  to  mark  with 
his  own  hand  thos4   Tatlers  which  are  inserted  in  this  edition, 
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and  even  to  point  out  several,  in  the  writing  of  wliioli  tiiey  both 
were  eoncerned. 

The  plan  of  th     Sj     tat  fat  d    th     f  ^niecl 

person  of  the  autl  1    f  th  1    h       t       tl  at     mpose 

his  club,  was  proj    t  d  n  t  w  th  ^ir  R   h    d  St    1       And, 

boeause  many  pas.  n  th       u        f  th    w    k  w     11    th    wise 

bo  obscure,  I  have  taken  leave  to  insert  one  single  paper,  written 
by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  wherein  those  eharaoters  are  drawn,  which 
may  serve  as  a  Dramatis  Personce,  or  as  so  many  pictures  for  an 
ornament  and  explication  ot  the  whole  As  for  tlie  diotin  t 
papers  they  were  never  or  sell  m  shown  to  ea(,h  other  b\  their 
respective  autliors  who  fully  answeied  tho  jromi'io  they  had 
mtde  and  fai  outwent  the  expectation  thoy  La  1  raise  1  f  pur 
Slung  then  labour  m  the  same  spirit  dnd  strength  with  which  it 
was  bejjUn  It  would  have  been  impossible  fir  Mi  Addison  who 
made  bttle  or  no  use  of  letters  sent  m  by  the  nnmeroua  t  rrc 
spottdents  of  the  Sjectitor  to  have  executed  his  large  haie  of 
this  task  in  so  exquisite  i  minner  if  he  had  not  ingrafted  mt  it 
many  pieces  that  hid  lain,  by  him  m  little  hints  and  minutes 
■which  he  from  time  to  time  collected,  and  langed  lE  oidoi,  and 
moulded  into  the  form  in  which  they  now  appear  Such  aie  the 
Essays  upon  Wit,  tho  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  the  Critique 
upon  Milton,  and  some  others,  which  I  thought  to  have  connected 
in  a  continued  series  in  this  edition  ;  though  they  were  at  first 
published  with  the  intermption  of  writings  on  different  subjects. 
But  as  Bueh  a  scheme  would  have  obliged  me  to  cut  off  several 
graceful  introductions  and  circumstances,  peculiarly  adapted  to 
tho  time  and  occasion  of  printing  them,  I  durst  not  pursue  that 
attempt. 

The  Tragedy  of  Cato  appeared  in  public  in  the  year  1713, 
when  the  greatest  part  of  the  last  act  was  added  by  the  author 
to  the  foregoing,  which  he  had  kept  by  him  for  many  years.     Re 
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took  up  a  design  of  writing  a  play  upon  this  subject,  when  his  was 
very  young  at  the  Uniyeraity,  and  even  attempted  BOmetlung  in 
it  there,  though  not  a  line  as  it  now  stands.  The  work  was  per- 
formed by  him  in  his  travels,  and  retouched  in  England,  without 
any  formed  resolution  of  bringing  it  upon  the  stage,  till  his  friends 
of  the  first  quality  and  distinction,  prevailed  with  him  to  put  the 
laat  finishing  to  it,  at  a  time  when  they  thought  the  doctrine  of 
liberty  very  seasonable.  It  is  in  every  body's  memory,  with  what 
applause  it  was  received  by  the  public ;  that  the  first  run  of  ic 
lasted  for  a  month ;  and  then  stopped,  only  because  one  of  the 
performers  became  incapable  of  acting  a  principal  part.  The 
author  received  a  message,  that  the  Queen  would  be  pleased  to 
have  it  dedicated  to  her ;  but  aa  be  had  designed  that  compliment 
elsewhere,  he  found  himself  obliged  by  his  duty  on  the  one  side, 
and  his  honour  on  the  other,  to  send  it  into  the  world  without  any 
dedication.  The  fame  of  this  Tragedy  soon  spread  through 
Europe,  and  it  has  not  only  been  translated,  but  acted  in  most 
of  the  languages  of  Christendom.  The  translation  of  it  into 
Italian,  by  Signer  Salvini,  ia  very  well  known ;  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  learn  whether  that  of  Signer  Valetta,  a  young  Nea- 
politan nobleman,  has  ever  been  made  public. 

If  he  had  found  time  for  the  writing  of  another  tragedy, 
the  death  of  Socrates  would  have  been  the  story.  And,  however 
unpromising  that  subject  may  appear,  it  would  be  presumptuous 
to  censure  his  choice,  who  was  so  famous  for  raising  the  noblest 
plants  from  the  most  barren  soil.  It  serves  to  shew,  that  he 
thought  the  whole  labour  of  such  a  performance  unworthy  to  be 
thrown  away  upon  those  intrigues  aad  adventures,  to  which  the 
romantic  taste  has  confined  modem  tragedy ;  and,  after  the  exam- 
ple of  his  predecessors  In  Greece,  would  have  employed  the 
drama  '  to  wear  out  of  our  minds  every  thing  that  is  mean,  or 
little;  to  cherisli  and  cultivate  that  humanity  which  is  the  oma- 
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mont  of  oui  nature ;  to  soften,  insolence,  to  sooth  affliction,  and 
t^i  subdue  our  minda  to  the  dispensations  of  Providence. '' 

XIpon  the  death  of  the  late  Queen,  the  Lords  Justices,  in 
whom  the  administration  was  lodged,  appointed  hira  their  Secre- 
tary. Sooa  after  hia  Majesty's  arrival  in  Great  Britain,  the 
Earl  of  Sunderland  being  constituted  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, Mr.  Addisoa  became  a  second  time  Secretary  for  the  affairs 
of  that  kingdom  ;  and  was  made  one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  Trade,  a  little  after  his  lordship  resigned  the  post  of  Lord 
Lieutenant. 

The  paper  called  the  Freeholder,  was  undertaken  at  the  time 
when  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  Scotland. 

Xhe  only  works  he  left  behind  him  for  the  public,  are  the 
Dialogues  upon  Medals,  and  the  Treatise  upon  the  Christian 
.Religion.  Some  account  Las  been  already  given  of  the  former, 
to  which  nothing  is  now  to  be  added,  except  that  a  great  part  of 
the  Latin  quotations  were  rendered  into  English,  at  a  very  hasty 
manner,  by  the  Kditor,  and  one  of  his  friends,  who  had  the  good- 
nature to  assist  him,  during  hia  avocations  of  business.  It  was 
thought  better  to  add  these  translations,  such  as  they  are,  than 
to  let  the  work  come  out  unintelligible  to  those  who  do  not 
possess  the  learned  languages. 

The  scheme  for  the  Treatise  upon  the  Christian  Religion  was 
formed  by  the  author  about  the  end  of  the  late  Queen's  reign  ; 
at  which  time  he  carefully  perused  the  ancient  writings,  which 
furnish  the  materials  for  it.  Hia  oontinual  employment  in  busi- 
ness prevented  him  from  executing  it,  till  he  resigned  hia  office 
of  Secretary  of  State ;  and  his  death  put  a  period  to  it,  when  he 
had  imperfectly  performed  only  one  half  of  the  design ;  he  hav- 
ing proposed,  as  appears  from  the  introduction,  to  add  the 
Jewish  to  the  heathenish  testimonies,  for  the  truth  of  the  Chria- 
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tiaa  history.  He  was  more  assiduous  tLan  his  tealth  would  well 
allow  IB  the  pursuit  of  tbia  work ;  and  had  long  determined  to 
dedicate  his  poetry  also,  for  the  future,  wholly  to  religious  sub- 
Soon  after  he  was,  from  hcing  ono  of  the  Lords  Commission- 
ers of  TraJe,  advanoed  to  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State,  he 
found  his  health  impaired  by  the  return  of  that  asthmatio  indis' 
position,  which  contimied  often  to  affiict  him  during  his  exercise 
ofthatempljm  t  and  1 1  t  bh^  i  him  t  b  t,  h  M  j  ty 
leave  to  res  H     fi    d  m  f    m  th  ty    f  h  f 

re-establish  d  h     h    [th  th  t  h     fr      d    b  t    h  p    h        gl  t 

last  for  many  y  b  t  (wh  th       tw         fmlft  d 

tarj,  or  from  h  tl  ttt  whhw  m 

stance  very     em    i  bl     th  t  f    m  h  1!     h  h  d 

regular  pul    )       1    g       I  p      f  I      1  p      mt  th       and 

dropsy  dej.        1  th   w    11    f  th  t  m  th    17th    f 

June,   1719      H     If    bh     1  1  1  1     git       ly    I 

Countess  of  W    wi  k  to  wl        h    w  d  m  t!     y        171 

Notm.ydyhf        hdtll  md       t        t 

collect  his  WT  t    g        d    t  th       m    t  m        mm  tt  d  t        y 
the  Letter    dd      t  to  M     C    gg    (h  8       t    y    t 

State)  wher   nhtq       hthmthm  th         ff       d 

ship.     Such     ttmyfmthhi  f  h 

point  of  tin      will  bphf  gtdit  h  t 

that  gentleman,  as  any  even  he  could  acquire  to  himseK ;  and  yet 
is  no  more  than  was  due  from  an  affection,  that  justly  increased 
towards  him,  through  the  intimacy  of  several  years.  I  cannot, 
without  the  utmost  tenderness,  reflect  un  the  kind  concern  with 
which  Mr.  Addison  left  Me  as  a  sort  of  incumbrance  upon  this 
valuable  legacy.  Nor  must  I  deny  myself  the  honour  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  goodness  of  that  great  man  to  me,  like  many 
other  of  his  amiable  lualities,  seemed  not  so  much  to  be  renewed 
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as  continued  lu  liis  sucoessor;  who  made  mc  an  esaniple,  tliat 
nothing  coulj  be  indifferent  to  him,  wliich  Odiae  reeommeuded  by 
Mr.  Addison. 

Could  any  eixeamstinoe  be  more  severe  to  me,  wliiie  I  was 
eMOuting  tlieae  last  commands  of  the  author,  than  to  see  the 
person,  to  whom  his  works  were  presented,  cut  off  in  the  flower 
of  his  age,  and  carried  from  the  high  o£&oe  whprein  he  bad  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Addison,  to  be  laid  next  him  in  the  same  grave  !  I 
might  dwell  upon  such  thoughts  as  naturally  rise  from  the'^e 
minute  resemblances  in  the  fortune  of  two  persons,  whose  names, 
probably,  will  be  seldom  mentioned  asunder,  while  either  our 
language  or  story  subsist,  were  I  nut  afraid  of  making  this  pre- 
face too  tedious;  especially  since  I  shall  want  all  the  patience  of 
the  reader,  for  having  enlarged  it  with  the  following  verses. 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

THE   EAKL    OF   WARWICK, 


If,  dumb  too  long,  the  drooping  Muse  hatli  stiiy'd, 
And  left  her  debt  to  Addison  unpaid ; 
Blame  not  her  silence,  Warwick,  but  b 
And  judge,  oh,  judge,  my  bosom,  by  your  own. 
What  laourner  ever  felt  poetic  firea! 
Slow  comes  the  verse  that  real  woe  inspires : 
Grief  unaffected  suits  but  ill  with  art. 
Or  flowing  numbers  with  a  bleeding  heart. 
Can  I  forget  the  dismal  night,  that  gave 
My  soul's  best  part  for  ever  to  the  grave! 
How  silent  did  his  old  companions  tread. 
By  midnight  lamps,  the  mansions  of  the  dead, 
Through  breathing  statues,  then  unheeded  things. 
Through  rows  of  warriors,  and  through  walks  of  kings  I 
What  awe  did  the  slow  solemn  knell  inspire  1 
The  pealing  organ,  and  the  pausing  choir; 
The  duties  by  the  lawn-rob'd  prelate  pay'd  1 
And  the  laSt  words,  that  dust  to  dust  oonvey'd  , 
While  speechless  o'er  thy  closing  grave  we  bend, 
Accept  these  tears,  thou  dear  departed  friend  I 
Oh,  gone  for  ever,  take  this  long  adieu ; 
And  sleep  in  peaee  nest  thy  lov'd  Montagu  ! 
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To  ^tiew  frchh  laoi'els,  let  the  task  be  mine ; 
A  frequent  pilgiim  at  thy  sacred  shrine ; 
Mme  with  trae  sighs  thy  absence  to  bemoan, 
And  gra^e  with  faithful  epitaphs  thy  stone; 
If  e  ei  fioni  me  thy  lov'd  memorial  part, 
May  shame  afflict  this  alienated  heart; 
Of  thee  forgetful  if  I  form  a  song, 
My  IjTe  be  broken,  and  untun'd  my  tonguo. 
My  griefs  be  doubled,  from  thy  image  free, 
And  mirth  a  torment,  unchafltis'd  by  thee. 

Oft  let  me  range  the  gloomy  isles  alone, 
(Sad  luxury  !   to  vulgar  minds  unknown,) 
Along  the  walls  where  speaking  marbles  show 
What  worthies  form  the  hallow'd  mould  below : 
Proud  names  who  once  the  reins  of  empire  held ; 
In  arms  who  triumph'd,  or  in  arts  ezcell'd  ; 
Chiefs,  grac'd  with  scars,  and  prodigal  of  blood ; 
Stem  patriots,  who  for  sacred  freedom  stood; 
Just  men,  by  whom  impartial  laws  were  given ; 
And  saints,  who  taught,  and  led,  the  way  to  heaven. 
Ne'er  to  those  chambers,  where  the  mighty  rest, 
Sineo  tiieir  foundation,  came  a  nobler  guest, 
Nor  e'er  was  to  the  bowers  of  bliss  convey'd 
A  fairer  spirit,  or  more  welcome  shade. 

In  what  new  region,  to  the  just  assign'd. 
What  new  employments  please  th'  nnbody'd  mind  ? 
A  winged  Virtue,  through  th'  ethereal  sky, 
Prom  world  to  world  unweary'd  does  he  fly ; 
Or  curious  trace  the  long  laborious  maae 
Of  heaven's  decrees,  where  wond'ring  angels  gaze  ? 
Does  he  delight  to  hear  bold  Seraphs  tell 
How  Michael  battl'd,  and  the  Dragon  fell  ? 
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Or,  mixt  with  milder  Cherubim,  to  glow 
In  iijmns  of  love,  not  ill  essay'd  be!ow  ? 
Or  do'at  thou  warn  poor  mortals  left  behind, 
A  tast  well  suited  to  thy  gentle  mind? 
Oh,  if  BOmetimes  thy  spotless  form  descend, 
To  me  thy  aid,  thou  guardian  Genius,  lend' 
When  rage  misguides  me,  or  when  fear  alarms, 
When  pain  distresses,  or  when  pleasure  charms, 
In  silent  whisperings  purer  thoughts  impart, 
And  turn  from  ill  a  frail  and  feeble  heart; 
Lead  through  the  paths  thy  virtue  trod  before, 
'Till  bliss  shall  join,  nor  death  can  part  us  more. 

That  awful  form  (which,  so  ye  heayena  decree, 
Must  still  be  lov'd,  and  still  deplor'd  by  me). 
In  nightly  visions  seldom  fails  to  rise, 
Or,  rous'd  by  fancy,  meets  my  waking  eyes. 
If  businesa  calls,  or  crowded  courts  invite, 
Th'  unblemiah'd  statesman  seems  to  strike  my  sight; 
If  in  the  stage  I  seek  to  soothe  my  care, 
I  meet  his  soul,  which  breathes  in  Cato  there: 
If  pensive  to  the  rural  shades  I  rove, 
His  shape  o'ertakes  me  in  the  lonely  grove : 
'Twas  there  of  Just  and  Good  he  reason'd  strong, 
Clear'd  some  great  truth,  or  raJa'd  some  serious  song; 
There  patient  show'd  us  the  wise  course  tc  steer, 
A  candid  censor,  and  a  friend  severe ; 
There  taught  us  how  to  live ;  and  (oh  1  too  high 
The  price  for  knowledge)  taught  us  how  to  die. 

Thou  hill  whose  brow  the  antique  structures  grace, 
Eear'd  by  bold  chiefs  of  Warwick's  noble  race. 
Why,  once  so  lov'd,  whene'er  thy  bower  appears, 
O'er  my  dim  eye-balls  glance  tl  e  sudden  tears  ? 
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How  sweet  were  once  tliy  prospects,  fresh  and  feir 
Thy  sloping  walia,  and  unpolluted  air ! 
How  sweet  tie  gloom  beneath  tiij  aged  trees, 
Xhy  noon-tido  shadow,  and  thy  evening  breeze ! 
His  image  thy  forsatcn  bowers  restore ; 
Thy  walks  and  airy  prospects  charm  no  more ; 
No  more  the  summer  in  thy  glooms  allay'd, 
Thy  evening  breezes,  and  thy  noon-day  shade. 

From  other  ills,  however  fortune  frown 'd, 
Some  refuge  in  the  muse's  art  I  found : 
Eeluetant  now  I  touch  tho  trembling  string, 
Bereft  of  him  who  taught  me  how  to  sing, 
Aud  these  sad  accents  murmur'd  o'er  his  urn, 
Betray  that  absence,  they  attempt  to  mourn. 
Oh !  must  I  th  n  (    w  f     h  my  bosom  bleeds, 
And  CragjjS  in  d  ath  to  Addison  succeeds) 
The  verse,  b  gu    t  It  friend,  prolong. 

And  weep  a  d      th     nfinish'd  hong  1 

These  w    k    d  VI       wh    h,  on  his  death-bed  laid. 
To  thee,  0  Craggs,  th'  expiring  Sage  convey'd, 
Great,  but  ill-omen'd  monument  of  fame, 
Nor  he  survived  to  give,  nor  thou  to  claim. 
Swift  after  him  thy  social  spirit  flies, 
And  close  to  his,  bow  soon !  thy  cofEn  lies. 
Blest  pair  1  whose  union  future  bards  shall  tell 
In  future  tongues :  each  other's  boast  I  ferewelL 
Farewell  I  whom  join'd  in  fame,  in  friendship  try'd, 
No  chance  could  sever,  nor  the  grave  divide. 
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TRANSLATIONS. 
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INTKODDCTORr    EKMiKKS. 

[Of  AddiBoa's  tranelutiuns  Jolinsoa  enys; — "Hie  translatiuiis,  no  far  as 
I  have  compared  them,  want  the  oxactneBS  of  a  Boholar.  That  he  under- 
etood  his  BUthora  ainnot  bo  doubted :  but  liis  vei'ses  will  not  teaoh  othei-s 
t»  nnderstand  them,  being  too  lieentionslj  paraphraatical.  They  are,  how- 
ever, for  the  moat  part^  smooth  and  easy  ;  and  what  ia  the  first  exuellenee 
of  a  traoslator,  sneh  as  may  be  read  with  pleasure  by  those  who  do  not 
know  the  origiiuiL"  Tlia  same  oritio  also  remarts: — "In  his  Geoj^ielt  lie 
admita  broken  lines."  Dryden's  compliment  has  been  aooueed  of  ioaineer- 
ity.  After  speaking  of  two  poets  who  had  p-it  him  to  great  labor  by 
their  superior  merit'— "The  moat  ingenious  Mr.  Addison,  of  Oxford,  has 
bIeo  been  aa  trouWeBome  to  me  as  the  other  two,  and  on  tlie  same  aooonnt. 
After  his  bees  ray  latter  swarm  is  hardly  worth  the  hiying." 

Tliese  tranalations  were  made  at  Oxford,  and  published  in  Tonaon'a 
Miseellanies.  A  letter  of  Addison  to  Tonson  without  the  date  of  the  year, 
gives  us  tbe  origin  of  the  tranalations  from  Ovid  "  Your  diacuasiun  with 
me  about  translating  Ovid,  made  sneh  an  impression  on  me  at  my  first 
coming  down  from  Loudon,  that  I  ventured  on  the  second  book,  whieh  I 
turned  at  my  loiaure  hours,  and  will  give  you  a  Sight  of  it  if  you  will  gjv* 
yourself  the  trouble  of  reading  it." — G  ] 
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A  TEANSLATION  OF  AIL 

VIBGIL'S    FOUBTH    GEORGICK, 


Etherial  sweets  shall  next  mj  nmse  engage,' 
And  this,  Mjeeenas,  claims  jour  patronage. 
Of  little  creatures  wondrous  acts  I  treat, 
Tiie  rants  and  miglity  leaders  of  their  state, 
Their  laws,  employinents,  and  their  wars  relate. 
A  trifling  theme,  prOYokes  my  humble  laja. 
Trifling  tbe  theme,  not  so  tho  poet's  praise, 
If  great  Apollo  and  the  tuneful  Nine 
Join  in  the  piece,  to  make  the  work  divine. 

First,  for  your  hees  a  proper  station  find, 
That's  fenc'd  about,  and  sheltered  from  the  wind; 
For  wi&ds  divert  them  in  tlieir  flight,  and  drive 
The  swaimB,  when  leaden  homeward,  from  their  hive. 
Nor  sheep,  nor  goats,  must  pasture  near  their  stores. 
To  trample  nnder  foot  the  springing  flowers ; 
Nor  fi-isking  heifers  hound  about  the  place. 
To  spurn  the  dew-drops  off,  and  bruise  the  rising  grass  : 

■  Etherial  sweets.  The  following  version,  though  it  be  esttct  enough, 
for  the  most  pnrt.  and  not  iael^nu^  gives  us  but  &  faint  idea  of  tlie  ori- 
ttinal.  It  has  the  grace,  but  not  the  enei^y,  of  Virgil's  mannar.  Tlia 
lata  TmnBlator  of  the  Georgies*  haa  Bocoeeoed  much  better.  The  vei'aifi- 
oation  (except  only  the  bad  rhymes)  may  be  exeuead;  for  the  frequent 
triplets  and  alenaniirines  (whieii  Dryden's  laziness,  by  tha  fnvnur  of  Ilia 
exuberant  genius,  had  introfluoed)  were  estee;U8ii,  when  this  tiaiiplation 
was  made,  not  blemishes,  but  beauties. 

*Mr.  Bevila. 
TOL    1.— 2 
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Nor  must  the  lizard's  painted  brood  appear, 
Nor  wood-peeks,  nor  the  swallow  harbour  near. 
They  waste  the  swarms,  aiid  as  they  fly  aloDg 
Convey  the  tender  morsels  to  their  young. 

Let  purling  streams,  and  fountains  edg'd  with  moss 
And  shallow  rills  run  trickling  through  the  grass ; 
Let  branching  olives  o'er  the  fountain  grow. 
Or  palms  shoot  up,  and  shade  the  streams  below  ; 
That  when  the  youth,  led  by  their  princes,  shun 
The  crowded  hive,  and  sport  it  in  the  sun, 
Refreshing  springs  may  tempt  'era  from  the  heat, 
And  shady  coverts  yield  a  cool  retreat. 

Whether  the  neighbouring  water  stands  or  runs, 
Lay  twigs  across,  and  bridge  it  o'er  with  stones ; 
That  if  rough  stormsj  or  suddou  blasts  of  wind 
Stonld  dip,  or  scatter  those  that  lag  behind. 
Here  they  may  settle  on  the  friendly  stone. 
And  dry  their  reeking  pinions  at  the  sun. 
Plant  all  the  flowery  banks  with  lavender. 
With  store  of  sav'ry  scent  the  fragrant  air, 
Let  running  betony  the  field  o'erspread. 
And  fountains  soak  the  violet's  dewy  bed. 

Tho'  barks  or  plaited  willows  make  your  hive, 
A  narrow  inlet  to  their  cells  contrive; 
For  colds  congelc  and  freeze  the  lic[uors  up, 
And,  melted  down  with  heat,  the  waxen  buildings  drop 
The  bees,  of  both  extremes  alike  afraid. 
Their  wax  around  the  whistling  crannies  spread. 
And  suck  out  clammy  dews  from  herbs  and  flow'rs, 
To  smear  tho  chinks,  and  plaister  up  tho  pores; 
For  this  they  hoard  up  glue,  whose  clinging  drops, 
Like  pitch,  or  bird-lime,  hang  in  stringy  ropes. 
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They  oft,  'tis  s^d,  in  dark  retirements  dwell, 
And  work  in  subteiraneouH  caves  their  cell; 
At  other  times  th'  industrious  insects  live 
In  hollow  rocks,  or  make  a  tree  their  hive. 

Point  all  their  chinky  lodgings  round  with  mud, 
And  leaves  most  thinly  on  your  work  he  strow'd; 
But  let  no  baleful  eugh-tree  flourish  near, 
Nor  rotten  roarshea  send  out  streams  of  mire ; 
Nor  burning  crabs  grow  red,  and  crackle  in  the  fire. 
Nor  neighb'ring  oaves  return  the  dying  sound. 
Nor  echoing  rooks  the  doubled  voice  rebound. 

Things  thus  prepar'd 

When  th'  under-world  is  seii'd  with  cold  and  night, 

And  summer  here  descends  in  streams  of  light. 

The  bees  thro'  woods  and  forests  take  their  flight. 

They  rifle  ev'ry  flow'r  and  lightly  skim 

The  chrjstal  brook,  and  sip  the  running  stream; 

And  thus  they  feed  their  yoimg  with  strange  delight, 

And  knead  the  yielding  was,  and  work  the  slimy  swe 

But  when  on  high  you  see  the  bees  repair, 

Bom  on  the  winds  thro'  distant  tracts  of  air, 

And  view  the  winged  cloud  all  blackuing  from  afar ; 

While  shady  coverts,  and  fresh  streams  they  chuse, 

Milfoil  and  common  honey- suckles  bruise, 

And  sprinkle  on  their  hives  the  fragrant  juice. 

On  brazen  vessels  beat  a  tinkling  sound, 

And  shake  the  cymbals  of  the  goddess  round ; 

Then  all  will  hastily  retreat,  and  fill 

The  warm  resounding  hollow  of  their  cell. 

If  once  two  rival  kings  their  right  debate, 
And  factions  and  cabals  embroil  the  slate. 
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The  people's  actions  will  tteiT  ttonghta  declare  ; 
All  their  hearts  tremble,  and  beat  thick  with  war ; 
Hoarse  broken  sounds,  like  trumpets'  harsh  alarms, 
Run  ihro'  tho  hive,  and  call  'em  to  their  arms; 
All  in  a  hurry  spread  their  shiy'ring  wings, 
And  fit  their  claws,  and  point  their  angry  stings  : 
In  crowds  before  the  king's  pavilion  meet, 
And  boldly  challeuge  out  the  foe  to  fight : 
At  last,  when  all  the  heav'na  arc  warm  and  fair, 
They  rush  together  out,  and  join ;  the  air 
Swaj-ms  thick,  and  echoes  with  the  humming  war. 
All  in  a  firm  round  cluster  mis,  and  strow 
With  heaps  of  little  corps  tho  earth  below  ; 
As  thick  as  hail- stones  from  the  floor  rebound, 
Or  shaken  acorns  rattle  on  the  ground. 
No  sense  of  claDger  ciui  their  kings  conlroul, 
Their  little  bodies  lodge  a  mighty  soul : 
Each  obstinate  in  arms  pursues  his  blow, 
'Till  shameful  flight  secures  the  routed  foe. 
This  hot  dispute  and  alt  this  mighty  fray 
A  little  dust  flung  upward  will  allay. 

But  when  both  kings  aro  settled  in  their  hive, 
Mark  him  who  looks  the  worst,  and  lest  he  live 
Idle  at  home  in  ease  and  luxury. 
The  lazy  monarch  must  be  doom'd  to  die  ; 
So  let  the  royal  insect  rule  alone. 
And  reign  without  a  rival  iu  his  throne. 

The  kings  are  different;  one  of  better  note 
All  speckt  with  gold,  and  many  a  shining  spot, 
Looks  gay,  and  glistens  in  a  gilded  coat ; 
But  love  of  ease,  and  sloth,  in  one  prevails. 
That  scarce  his  hiingitig  paunch  behind  him  trails; 
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Tlie  people's  looks  are  different  as  tlioir  king's, 
Some  apurkle  briglit,  and  glitter  in  their  wings ; 
Others'  look  loathsome  and  diseas'd  with  sloth, 
Like  a  faint  traveller,  whose  dusty  mouth 
Grows  dry  with  heat,  aad  spits  a  maukish  froth. 

The  first  are  best 

Prom  thoir  o'erflowing  combs,  you'll  often  press 
Fiire  luscious  sweets,  that  mingling  in  the  glass 
Correct  the  harshness  of  the  racy  juice, 
And  a  rich  flavour  through  the  wine  diffii^e. 
But  whea  thoy  sport  abroad,  and  rove  fromhorae. 
And  leave  the  cooling  hive,  and  qiiit  th'  unfiuish'd  comi 
Their  airy  ramblinga  are  with  ease  confin'd, 
Clip  their  kmg's  wings,  and  if  they  stay  behind 
No  bold  usurper  dares  invade  their  right, 
JS'or  sound  a  march,  nor  ^ve  the  sign  for  flight. 
Let  flom'ry  banks  entice  'em  to  their  cells, 
And  gardens  all  perfum'd  with  native  smells; 
Where  carv'd  Priapus  has  his  flx'd  abode, 
Tbo  robber's  terror,  and  the  scare-crow  god. 
Wild  thyme  and  pine-trees  from,  theii'  barren  hill 
Transplant,  and  nurse  'em  in  the  neighbouring  soil, 
Set  fruit-trees  round,  nor  e'er  indulge  thy  sloth, 
But  water  'em,  and  urge  their  shady  growth. 

And  here,  perhaps,  were  I  not  giving  o'er, 
And  striking  sail,  and  making  to  the  shore, 
I'd  show  what  art  the  gardener's  toils  require. 
Why  rosy  passtum  blushes  twice  a  year  ; 
What  streams  the  verdant  succory  supply, 
And  how  the  thirsty  plant  drinks  rivers  dry; 
With  what  a  oheerful  green  does  parsley  grace, 
And  writhes  the  bellying  cucumber  along  the  twisted  graf 
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Nor  wou'd  I  pass  tte  soft  Acantlnis  o'er, 

Ivy  nor  myrtlo-trees  that  love  tte  shore ; 

Nor  daffodils,  that  late  from  eaj-th's  alow  womh 

Unrumple  theu;  swoln  buds,  aad  show  their  yellow  bloom. 

For  once  I  saw  in  tho  Tarentine  Yale, 
Where  slow  Galesus  drenoht  the  washy  soil. 
An  old  Coriciau  yeoman  who  had  got 
A  few  neglected  acres  to  his  lot, 
Where  neither  oom  nor  pasture  grao'd  the  field, 
Nor  would  tho  vine  her  puvplo  liarvest  yield ; 
But  sav'ry  herbs  among  the  thorns  were  found, 
Vervain  and  poppy -flowers  his  garden  crown'd, 
And  drooping  lilies  whitea'd  all  the  ground. 
Blest  with  those  riches  he  could  empires  slight, 
And  when  he  rested  from  his  toils  at  night. 
The  eartli  unpurchaa'd  dainties  wou'd  afford, 
And  his  own  garden  furnish'd  out  his  board  : 
The  spring  did  first  his  opening  roses  blow,' 
First  ripening  autumn  bent  his  fruitful  bough. 
When  piercing  colds  had  burst  the  brittle  stone, 
And  freezing  rivers  stiffen'd  aa  they  run, 
He  then  would  prune  the  tend'rest  of  his  trees, 
Chide  the  late  spring,  aud  lingring  weatem  breeze  i 
His  bees  first  swarm'd,  and  made  his  vessels  foam 
With  the  rich  squeezing  of  the  juicy  comb. 
Hero  lindens  and  the  sappy  pine  inoreaa'd ; 
Here,  when  gay  flow'rs  his  smiling  orchard  dreat, 

Roses  blow.  Not  osnal  or  exact  to  HBa  the  word  blow  actively.  Tet 
Milti-rt  speaks  of  hanks  that  blow  fioaert,  (Mask  at  Ludlow  Castle,  ■pa.gf, 
963.)  And,  indeetl,  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  how  far  this  liuentiooa  constrne- 
tion,  if  sparingly  naed,  li  sampta  jmdent^,  may  tie  allowed,  especially  in 
the  higher  poetry.  The  re^ison  is,  that  it  tabes  the  expression  ont  of  tha 
tjunenass  of  prose,  and  ple^ises  by  its  nocelty,  nn.pe  tlinn  it  disgusts  by  iU 
irrenularity :  and  whatevor  [''.eaaes  in  this  degree,  is  poetical. 
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As  many  blossoms  as  tte  spring  could  sliow, 
80  many  dangling  apples  mellow'd  on  the  bough. 
In  rows  his  elm  and.  knotty  pear-treos  bloom, 
And  thorns  ennobled  now  to  bear  a  plumb, 
And  spreading  plane-trees,  wliere  aupinelj  laid 
He  now  enjoys  the  cool,  and  quaffs  beneath  the  shi 
But  these,  for  want  of  room  I  must  omit. 
And  leaye  for  future  poets  to  recite. 

Now  I'll  proceed  their  natures  to  declare. 
Which  Jove  himself  did  on  the  bees  confer ; 
Because,  invited  by  the  timbrel's  sound, 
Lodg'd  in  a  cave,  th'  almighty  babe  they  found, 
And  the  young  god  nurst  kindly  under  ground. 

Of  all  the  wing'd  inhabitants  of  air, 
These  only  make  their  young  the  publiek  care ; 
In  well-disposed  societies  tbey  live, 
And  laws  and  statutes  regulate  their  hive  ; 
Nor  stray  like  others,  unconfia'd  abroad, 
But  know  set  stations,  and  a  fix'd  abode  : 
Each  provident  of  cold  in  summer  flies 
Thro'  fields,  and  woods,  to  seek  for  new  supplies, 
And  in  the  common  stock  unlades  his  thighs. 
Some  watch  the  food,  some  in  the  meadows  ply 
Taste  ev'ry  bud,  and  suck  each  blossom  dry ; 
Whilst  others,  lab'ring  in  tbeir  cells  at  home, 
Temper  Narcissus'  clammy  tears  with  gum. 
For  the  first  ground-work  of  the  golden  comb  ; 
On  this  they  found  their  waxen  works,  and  raiso 
The  yellow  fabriok  on  its  glewy  base. 
Some  educate  the  young,  or  hatch  the  seed 
With  vifsvl  warmth,  and  future  nations  breed  ; 
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Whilst  others  thiokea  aJ!  the  slimy  dews, 

And  into  purest  honey  work  the  juiee  ; 

Then  fill  the  hollows  of  the  oomh,  and  swell 

With  luscious  nectar  ev'ry  fl.owiag  cell. 

By  turns  thoy  watch,  by  turns  with  curious  eyes 

Survey  the  heav'ns,  and  search  the  clouded  skies 

To  find  out  breeding  storms,  and  tell  what  tempests  riBO. 

By  turns  they  ease  the  loaden  swarms,  or  drive, 

The  drone,  a  lazy  insect,  from  their  hive. 

The  work. is  warmly  ply'd  through  all  the  cells, 

And  strong  with,  thyme  the  new-made  honey  smells. 

So  in  their  caves  tie  trawny  Cyclops  sweat, 
When  with  huge  strokes  the  etuhhorn  wedge  they  heat, 
And  all  th'  imshapen  thunder-bolt  eompleat ; 
Alternately  their  hammers  rise  and  fall ; 
Whilst  griping  tongs  turn  round  the  glowing  bali. 
With  puffing  bellows  some  the  flames  increase. 
And  some  in  waters  dip  the  hissing  mass ; 
Their  beaten  anvils  dreadfully  resound. 
And  JSltast  shakes  all  o'er,  and  thunders  under  grouud. 

Thus,  if  great  things  we  may  with  small  compare. 
The  busie  swarms  their  different  labours  share. 
Desire  of  profit  isrges  all  degrees ; 
The  aged  insects  by  experience  wise, 
Attend  the  comb,  and  fashion  ev'ry  part. 
And  shape  the  wasen  fret-work  out  with  art : 
The  young  at  night,  returning  from  their  toils, 
Bring  home  their  thighs  clog'd  with  the  meadows'  spoils 
On  lavender,  and  saffron  buds  they  feed. 
On  bending  osiers,  and  the  balmy  reed. 
From  purple  violets  aud  the  telle  they  bring 
Their  gather'd  sweets,  and  rifle  all  the  spring. 
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All  work  together,  all  together  rest, 
The  morning  still  renews  their  labours  past ; 
Then  all  rush  out,  their  different  tasks  pursue, 
Sit  on  the  bloom,  aad  suck  the  rip'ning  dew ; 
Again,  when  evening  warns  'em  to  their  home. 
With  wearj  wings  and  heavy  thighs  they  come, 
And  crowd  about  the  chink,  and  mix  a  drowsie  hum. 
Into  their  cells  at  length  they  gently  creep, 
There  all  the  night  their  peaceful  station  keep, 
"Wrapt  up  in  silence,  and  dissolv'd  in  sleep. 
Kone  range  abroad  when  winds  or  storms  are  nigh, 
Nor  trust  their  bodies  to  a  faithless  sky, 
But  make  small  journeys,  with  a  careful  wing, 
And  fly  to  water  at  a  neighbouring  spring ; 
And  least  their  airy  bodies  should  be  cast 
In  restless  whirls,  the  sport  of  ev'ry  blast, 
They  carry  stones  to  poise  'em  in  tteir  flight, 
As  ballast  keeps  th'  unsteady  vessel  right. 

But,  of  all  customs  that  the  bees  can  boasl, 
Tis  this  may  challenge  admiration  most ; 
That  none  will  Ilyraen's  softer  joys  approve, 
Nor  waste  their  spirits  in  luxurious  love, 
But  all  a  long  virginity  maintain. 
And  bring  forth  young  without  a  mother's  pain ; 
From  herbs  and  flowers  they  pick  each  tender  bee 
And  cull  from  plants  a  buzring  progeny  ; 
From  these  they  chuse  out  subjects,  and  create 
A  little  monarch  of  tlie  rising  state  j 
Then  build  wax-kingdoms  for  the  infant  princo, 
And  form  a  palace  for  his  residence. 

But  often  in  their  journeys,  as  they  fly, 
On  flints  they  tear  their  silken  wings,  or  lye 
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GroY'luig  beneath  their  flowery  load,  and  die. 

Thus  loYS  of  honey  can  an  insect  fire, 

And  in  a  fly  Buoh  generous  ttoughta  inspire. 

Yet  by  repcopling  their  decayiag  state, 

Tho'  seven  short  springs  conclude  their  Tital  date, 

Their  ancient  stocks  eternally  remain. 

And  in  an  endless  race  their  children's  children  reiga 

No  prostrate  vassal  of  the  East  can  more 
With  slavish  fear  his  haughty  prince  adore ; 
His  life  unites  'era  all ;  but  when  he  dies, 
All  in  loud  tumults  and  distractions  rise  ; 
They  waste  their  honey,  and  their  combs  deface, 
And  wild  confusion  reigns  in  every  place. 
Him  all  admire,  all  the  great  guardian  own, 
And  crowd  about  Hs  courts,  and  hazz  about  his  throne. 
Oft  on  their  backs  their  weary  prince  they  bear, 
Oft  in  his  cause  embattled  in  the  air, 
Pursue  a  glorious  death,  in  wounds  and  war. 

Some,  from  such  instances  as  these  have  taught 
"  The  bees'  extract  is  heavenly ;  for  they  thouglit 
The  universe  alive  ;  and  that  a  soul, 
Diffus'd  throughout  the  matter  of  the  whole, 
To  all  the  vast  unbounded  frame  was  giv'n. 
And  ran  through  earth,  and  air,  and  sea,  and  all  the  deep 

of  heaven ; 
That  this  first  kindled  life  in  man  and  beast, 
Life,  that  again  flows  into  this  at  last. 
That  no  compounded  animal  could  die, 
But  when  dissolv'd,  the  spirit  mounted  high, 
Dwelt  in  a  star,  and  settled  in  the  sky." 

Whene'er  their  balmy  sweets  you  mean  to  seize, 
And  take  tho  liquid  labours  of  tho  bees, 
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Spurt  lirauglits  of  water  from  your  mouth,  and  drive 
A  loathsome  oioud  of  amoak  amidst  their  hive. 

Twice  in  the  year  their  flow'ry  toils  begin, 
And  twice  they  fetch  their  dewy  harvest  iu ; 
Once,  when  the  loyely  Pleiades  arise, 
And  add  fresh  lustre  to  the  eummei;  skies ; 
And  once,  wlien  hast'ning  from  the  watry  sign. 
They  quit  tlieir  station,  and  forbear  to  shine. 

The  bees  are  prone  to  rage,  and  oftou  found 
To  perish  for  revenge,  and  die  upon  the  wound. 
Their  venom' d  sting  produces  aking  pains. 
And  swells  the  flesh,  and  shoots  among  the  veins. 

When  first  a  cold  hard  winter's  storms  arrive. 
And  threaten  death  or  femine  to  their  hive. 
If  now  their  sinking  state  and  low  affairs 
Can  move  your  pity,  and  provoke  your  cares, 
Fresh  burning  thjme  before  tlioir  oolls  convey. 
And  cut  their  dry  and  husky  wax  away ; 
For  often  lizards  seize  the  luscious  spoils, 
Or  drones,  that  riot  on  another's  toils  i 
Oft  broods  of  moths  infest  the  hungry  swarms, 
And  oft  the  furious  wasp  their  hive  alarms 
With  louder  hums,  and  with  unec[ual  arms  ; 
Or  else  the  spider  at  their  entrance  sets 
Her  snares,  and  spins  her  bowels  into  nets. 

When  sickness  reigna  (for  they  as  well  as  we 
Feel  all  th'  effects  of  frail  mortality) 
By  certain  marks  the  new  disease  is  seen. 
Their  colour  changes,  and  their  looks  are  thin , 
Their  fuaeral  rites  are  form'd,  and  ev'ry  boe 
With  grief  attends  the  sad  solemnity ; 
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The  few  diseased  survivors  haag  before 
Their  aioldj  cells,  and  droop  about  the  door, 
Or  slowly  ia  their  hives  their  limbs  unfold. 
Shrunk  up  witli  hunger,  and  benumb'd  with  uold ; 
In  drawling  hums,  the  feehlo  insects  grieve, 
And  doleful  buzzes  echo  thro'  the  hive, 
Like  winds  that  softly  murmur  thro'  the  trees 
Like  flames  pent  up,  or  like  retiring  seas. 
Now  lay  fresh  honey  near  their  empty  rooms, 
In  troughs  of  hollow  reeds,  whilst  frying  gums 
Oast  round  a  fragrant  mist  of  spicy  fumes. 
Thus  kindly  tempt  the  famish'd  swarm  to  eat, 
And  gently  reeoneile  'em  to  their  meat. 
Mix  juice  of  galls,  and  wine,  that  grow  in  time 
Condens'd  by  fire,  and  thicken  to  a  slime. 
To  these  dry'd  roses,  thyme  aod  eentry  join, 
And  raisins,  ripen'd  on  the  Psythian  vino. 

Besides,  there  grows  a  fiow'r  in  marshy  ground, 
Its  name  Amellus,  easy  to  be  found ; 
A  mighty  spring  works  in  its  root,  and  cleaves 
The  sprouting  stalk,  and  shews  itself  in  leaves  : 
The  flow'r  itself  is  of  a  golden  hue, 
The  leaves  inclining  to  a  darker  blue ; 
The  leaves  shoot  thick  about  the  flow'r,  and  grow 
Into  a  bush,  and  shade  the  turf  below : 
The  plant  in  holy  garlands  often  twines 
The  altars'  posts,  and  beautifies  the  s>irines ; 
Its  taste  is  sharp,  in  vales  new-shorn  it  grows, 
Where  Mella's  stream  in  watry  maaes  flows. 
Take  plenty  of  its  roots,  and  boil  'em  well 
In  wine,  and  heap  'em  up  before  the  cell. 
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But  if  tte  wliole  stock  fail,  and  none  surviTe ; 
To  raise  new  people,  and  recruit  the  hive, 
I'll  here  the  great  eKperiinent  declare, 
That  spread  th'  Areadiau  shepherd's  name  so  far. 
How  Tjces  from  blood  of  alaughter'd  hulls  have  fled, 
And  swai'uis  amidst  the  red  corruption  bred. 

For  where  th'  Egyptians  j«arly  see  their  bounds 
Refresh'd  with  floods,  and  sail  about  their  grounds, 
Where  Persia  borders,  and  the  rflliiug  NUe 
Drives  swiftly  down  tbe  swarthy  Indians'  soil, 
'Till  into  seven  it  multiplies  its  stream. 
And  fattens  Kgypt  with  a  fruitful  slime  : 
In  this  last  practice  all  their  hope  remains. 
And  long  experience  justifies  their  pains. 

First  then  a  close  contracted  apace  of  ground. 
With  streigbten'd  walls  and  low-built  roof  thej  found; 
A  narrow  shelving  light  is  nest  assign'd 
To  all  the  quarters,  one  to  every  wind  : 
Through  those  the  glancing  rays  oblic[uely  pierce ; 
Hither  they  lead  a  bull  that's  young  and  fierce, 
When  two-years  growth  of  horn  he  proudly  shows, 
And  shakes  the  comely  terrors  of  his  brows  : 
His  noso  and  mouth,  the  avenues  of  breath, 
They  muzzle  up,  and  beat  liis  limbs  to  death ; 
With  violence  to  life  and  stifling  pain 
He  flings  and  spurns,  and  tries  to  snort  in  vain, 
Loud  heavy  mows  fall  thick  on  ov'ry  side, 
'TiU  his  bruis'd  bowels  burst  within  the  hide, 
When  dead,  they  leave  him  rotting  on  the  ground, 
With  braachea,  thyme  and  cassia,  strow'd  around. 
All  this  is  done,  when  first  the  western  breeze 

s  the  year,  ana  smootiis  the  troubled  seas ; 
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Befdie  the  chattering  swallow  builds  her  neat, 

Or  fields  m  spring  a  embroidery  are  drest. 

Meanwhile  the  tainted  juice  fermeats  within, 

And  quickens  as  it  works ;  And  now  are  see 

A  wond  rous  sw^nn,  that  o'er  the  carcass  crawls, 

Ot  shapeless,  rude,  unfinisli'd  animals. 

No  legs  at  first  the  insect's  weight  sustain, 

At  length  it  moves  its  new-made  ■limbs  with  pain  ; 

Now  strikes  the  air  with  quiv'ring  wings,  and  tries 

To  lift  its  body  up,  and  learns  to  riae; 

Now  bending  thighs  and  gilded  wings  it  wears 

Full  grown,  and  all  the  bee  at  length  appears ; 

From  every  side  tlio  fruitful  carcass  pours 

Its  swarming  brood,  as  thick  as  summcr-show'rs, 

Or  flights  of  arrows  from  the  Parthian  bows, 

When  twanging  strings  first  shoot  'em  on  the  foes. 

Thus  have  I  sung  the  nature  of  the  bee ; 
While  CiCSar,  tow'riug  to  divinity, 
The  frighted  Indians  with  his  thunder  aw'd, 
And  claim'd  their  homage,  and  eommenc'd  a  god 
I  flourish'd  all  the  while  in  arts  of  peace, 
Retir'd  and  sheltered  in  inglorious  ease  : 
I  who  before  the  Bongs  of  shepherds  made, 
When  gay  and  young  my  rural  lays  t  play'd 
And  set  my  Tityrus  bc"ieatii  Ids  shude. 
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MILTON'S     STILE     IMITATED," 

IN  A  TKAKSLATION  OP  A  STORY  OUT  OP  THE  THIRB   .KNEID, 

Lost  in  the  gloomy  horror  of  the  night 
We  struck  upon  the  coast  where  ^tna  lies, 
Horrid  and  waste,  its  entrails  fraught  witt  fire, 
That  now  casts  out  dark  fumes  and  pitchy  clouds, 
Vast  showers  of  ashes  hov'ring.in  the  smoke  ; 
Now  helches  molten  stones  and  ruddy  flame 
Incenst,  or  tears  up  mountains  by  the  roots, 
Or  slings  a  broken  rock  aloft  in  air. 
The  bottom  works  with  amother'd  fire  iiivolv'd 
In  pestilential  vapours,  stencli  and  smoke. 

'Tis  said,  that  thunder-struck  Enceladus 
Groveling  beneath  th'  incumbent  mountain's  weight. 
Lyes  stretch'd  supine,  eternal  prey  of  flames ; 
And  wtea  he  heaves  against  the  burning  load, 
Keluetant,  to  invert  his  broiling  limbs, 
A  sudden  earthquake  shoots  through  all  the  isle, 
And  ^tna  thunders  dreadftil  under  ground, 

['  Tliesa  iraitationB  of  celebrated  authaiB  were  favourite  eseroisas  witli 
Pope,  who  was  muoh  more  BuooessfHl  in  tiera  than  liie  great  riviil. 
Hurd's  "  very  imperfectly,"  IB  nnquestiouably  juat ;  but  his  "etiffness  an3 
rigour"  of  Milton's  styla  will  probably  be  olassed  with  his  estimate  of 
Shokflpeara  ir.  the  first  note  on  Cato. — G.] 

"  Milton's  sHle  imitit^ed.  Very  imperfeetly.  What  we  fini  is  the  atdfT- 
Tjf  SB  and  ri'J:oiir  of  Milton's  tiile,  auuiewliut  oiiaed  and  anppled  by  the  glace 
of  Mr  Addieon'a,  but  without  the  nambecs  or  the  foceo  of  that  great  pool 
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TLin  pours  out  smoke  in  wreathing  curls  convolv'd, 
And  ahadea  the  son's  bright  orb,  and  blots  out  day. 

Here  in  tlio  shelter  of  the  woods  wolodg'd, 
And  frighted  heard  strange  sounds  and  dismal  yells, 
Nor  saw  fi'om  whence  they  came  ;  for  all  the  night 
A  murky  storm  deep  louring  o'er  our  heads 
Hung  imminent,  that  with  impervious  gloom 
Oppos'd  itself  to  Cynthia's  silver  ray, 
And  shaded  all  beneath.     But  now  the  sun 
With  orient  beams  had  chas'd  the  dewy  night 
From  earth  and  heav'n  ;  all  nature  stood  diaclos'd  : 
When  looting  on  the  neighb'ring  woods  wo  saw 
The  ghastly  visage  of  a  man  unknown. 
An  uncouth  feature,  meagre,  pale,  and  wild  ; 
Affliction's  foul  and  terrible  dismay 
Sate  in  his  looks,  his  face  impair'd  and  worn 

"With  marks  of  famine,  speaking  sore  distress  ; 
His  looks  were  tangled,  and  his  shaggy  beard 
Matted  with  filth ;  in  all  things  else  a  Greek, 

He  first  advano'd  in  haste ;  but,  when  he  saw 
Trojans  and  Trojan  arms,  in  mid  career 
Stopt  short,  he  baok  recoil'd  as  one  surpriz'd  : 
But  soon  recovering  speed,  he  ran,  he  flew 
Precipitant,  and  thus  with  piteous  cries 
Our  ears  assail 'd :  "  By  heav'n's  eternal  fires, 
By  ev'ry  god  that  sits  enthron'd  on  high, 
By  this  good  light,  relieve  a  wretch  forlorn. 
And  bear  me  hence  to  any  distant  shore. 
So  I  may  shun  this  savage  race  accurst. 
'Tis  true  I  fought  among  the  Greeks  that  late 
With  sword  and  fire  o'ertuin'd  Neptunian  Troy 
And  laid  the  labours  of  the  gods  in  dnst; 
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For  whicL,  if  so  the  ead  offence  deserves, 
Plung'd  in  the  deep,  for  ever  let  me  lie 
Wlielm'd  under  seas;  if  death  must  be  my  doom, 
Let  man  infliot  itj  and  I  die  well-pleas'd." 

He  ended  here,  and  now  profuse  of  tcara 
In  suppliant  mood  fell  prostrate  at  our  feet : 
Wo  bade  him  speak  from  whence,  and  wtat  he  vos, 
And  how  by  stress  of  fortune  sunk  thus  low  ; 
Anchises  too  with  friendly  aspect  mild 
Gave  him  his  hand,  sure  pledge  of  amity ; 
When,  thus  encouraged,  he  began  his  tale. 

I'm  one,  says  he,  of  poor  descent,  my  name 
Is  AchEemenides,  my  oountrj  Greece, 
Ulysses'  sad  compeer,  who  whilst  he  fled 
The  raging  Cyclops,  left  me  here  behind 
Disconsolate,  forlorn ;  witliia  tte  cave 
He  loft  me,  giant  Polypheme's  dark  cave ; 
A  dungeon  wild  and  horrible,  the  walls 
On  all  sides  furr'd  with  mouldy  damps,  and  hung 
With  clots  of  ropy  gore,  and  human  limbs, 
His  dire  repast:  himself  of  mighty  siae, 
Hoarse  in  his  Yoioe,  and  in  his  visage  gfim. 
Intractable,  that  riots  on  the  flesh 
Of  mortal  meu,  and  swills  the  vital  blood. 
Him  did  I  see  snatch  up  with  horrid  grasp 
Two  sprawling  Greeks,  in  either  hand  a  man; 
I  saw  him  when  with  huge  tempestuous  sway 
He  dasbt  and  broie  'em  on  the  gnindsil  edge; 
The  pavement  swam  in  blood,  the  walls  around 
Were  spatter'd  o'er  with  brains.     He  lapt  the  blood. 
And  chew'd  the  tenAir  flesh  still  warm  with  life, 
,  That  swoll'd  and  heav'd  itself  amidst  his  teeth 
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As  sensible  of  pain.     Not  less  mean  while 

Our  chief  ineeiia'd,  and  studious  of  revenge, 

Plots  his  destruction,  which  he  thus  effects. 

The  giant,  gorg'd  with  flesh,  and  wine,  and  blood, 

Lay  stretcht  at  length  and  snoring  in  his  den, 

Belchingraw  gobbets  from  bis  maw,  o'er-oharg'd 

With  puiple  wine  and  cruddled  gore  confused. 

Wogatber'd  round,  and  to  Ha  single  eye, 

The  single  eye  that  in  his  forehead  glar'd 

Like  a  full  moon,  or  a  broad  bumish'd  shield, 

A  forty  staff  wo  dext'rously  apply'd, 

Which,  in  the  spaeious  aoisket  turning  round, 

Seoopt  out  the  big  round  gelly  from  its  orb. 

But  let  me  not  thus  interpose  delays ; 

Fly,  mortals,  fly  this  curst  detested  race : 

A  hundred  of  the  same  stupendous  size, 

A  hundred  Cyclops  live  among  the  hills, 

Gigantick  brotherhood,  tiiat  stalk  along 

With  horrid  strides  o'er  the  high  mountains'  tops. 

Enormous  in  their  gait ;  I  oft  have  heard 

Their  voice  and  tread,  oft  seen  'em  as  they  past, 

Sculking  and  soowring  down,  half  dead  with  fear. 

Thrice  has  the  moon  wash'd  all  her  orb  in  light, 

Thrice  travell'd  o'er,  in  her  obscure  sojourn, 

The  realms  of  night  inglorious,  since  I've  liv'd 

Amidst  these  woods,  gleaning  from  thorns  and  shrubs 

A  wretched  sustenance.     As  thus  he  spoke 

We  saw  descending  from  a  neighb'riug  hill 

Blind  Polypheme  ;  by  weary  steps  and  slow 

The  groping  giant  with  a  trunk  of  pine 

Esplor'd  his  way ;  around  his  woolly  flocks 

Attended  gi-asiiig;  to  the  woll-known  shore 
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He  bent  his  course,  and  on  tte  margin  stood, 

A  hideous  laoiLster,  terriblo,  dcform'd ; 

Full  in  tlie  midst  of  his  high  front  there  gap'd 

The  spacious  hollow  whoro  his  oye-hall  roll'd, 

A  ghastly  orifice :  he  rina'd  the  wound, 

And  waah'd  away  the  strings  and  clotted  blood 

That  cak'd  within ;  thea  stalking  through  the  deep 

He  fords  the  ocean,  while  the  topmost  wave 

Scarce  reaches  up  his  middle  side;  we  stood 

Amaz'd  be  sure,  a  sudden  horror  chill 

Ban  through  each  nerve,  and  thrill'd  in  ev'ry  veia, 

'Till  using  all  the  force  of  winds  and  oars 

We  sped  away  ;  he  heard  ns  in  onr  course, 

And  with  his  out-strotch'd  arms  around  him  grop'd, 

But  finding  nought  within  liis  reach,  ho  rals'd 

Such  hideous  shouts  that  all  the  ocean  shook. 

Ev'n  Italy,  tho'  many  a  league  remote, 

In  distant  echoos  answer'd ;  ^tna  roar'd, 

Through  all  its  inmost  winding  caverns  roar'd, 

Hous'd  with  the  sound,  the  mighty  family 
Of  one-ey'd  brotliors  hasten  to  the  shore, 
And  gather  round  the  hellowlng  Polypheme, 
A  dire  assembly  :  we  with  eager  haste 
Work  ev'ry  one,  and  from  afar  behold 
A  host  of  giants  covering  all  the  shore. 

So  stands  a  forest  tall  of  mountain  oaks 
Advanced  to  mighty  growth :  the  traveller 
Hears  from  the  humble  valley  where  he  rides 
The  hollow  murmurs  of  the  winds  that  blow 
Amidst  the  boughs,  and  at  the  distance  sees 
The  shady  tops  of  trees  unnumber'd  rise, 
A  stately  prospect  waving  in  the  clouds 
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ODE  III.    BOOK   III. 

Augustus  had  a  daign,  to  rdiiidd  Troy,  and  make  it  the  2tstrojjol!a 
of  the  Bonui,n  Empire,  luming  closeted  several  Senators  on  the 
prqjeet:  Horace  is  mipposed  to  Ttaoe  mritten  the  follovnng   Ode  o-n 

The  man  reaolv'd  and  steady  to  his  trust, 

Inflexible  to  ill,  and  obstinately  just, 

May  the  rude  rabble's  insolence  despise, 

Their  senseless  clamours  and  tumultuous  cries  ; 

The  tyrant's  fierceness  he  beguiles, 

And  the  stem  brow,  and  the  harsh  voice  doGes, 

And  with  superior  greatness  smiles. 

Not  the  rough  whirlwind,  that  deforms 
Adria's  black  gulf,  and  vesea  it  with  storms. 
The  stubborn  virtue  of  his  soul. can  move  ; 
Not  the  red  arm  of  angry  Jove, 
That  flings  the  thunder  from  the  sky, 
And  gives  it  rage  to  roar,  and  strength  to  fly. 

Should  the  whole  frame  of  nature  round  him  break, 
In  ruin  and  confusion  hurl'd, 
He,  tmoonceru'd,  would  hear  tta  mighty  cract,' 
And  stand  secure  amidst  a  falling  world. 

■  CrofJc.  Plainly  naod  here  foi-  tlie  ssilts  of  the  rhyme;  for  the  poet 
tnew  verv  Wfll  that  the  word  was  low  and  wJgar.  To  eanoble  it  a  Jittla 
he  adds  the  epithet  "mighty,"  -wliieh  jet^  has  only  the  effect  to  make  it 
evsn  ridiealoue. 

[This  nnfortunntelina  has  been  not  unworthily  recorded  in  the  "Art 
of  Smkiiig  in.  Foptry." — G.] 
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Such  were  the  godlike  arts  that  led 
Bright  Pollus  to  the  hlost  abodes  : 
Sueh  did  for  great  Alcides  plead, 
And  gain'd  a  place  among  the  gods  ; 
Where  now  Augustus,  mis'd  with  heroes,  lies, 
And  to  his  lips  the  neetar  howl  applies  : 
His  ruddy  lips  the  purple  tincture  show, 
And  with  iramortal  strains  divinely  glow. 

By  arts  like  these  did  young  Ljkus  rise ; 
His  tigers  drew  him  to  the  skies, 
Wild  from  the  desert  and  unbroie : 
In  vaiu  they  foam'd,  in  vain  they  star'd, 
In  vain  their  eyes  with  fury  glar'd, 
He  tam'd  'em  to  the  lash,  and  bent  'em  to  the  yoke. 

Such  were  the  paths  that  Rome's  great  founder  trod, 
When  in  a  whirlwind  snateh'd  on  high, 
He  shook  off  dull  mortality, 
And  lost  the  monarch  in  the  god. 
Bright  Juno  then  her  awful  silence  broke, 
And  thus  th'  assembled  deities  bespoke. 

Troy,  says  the  goddess,  perjur'd  Troy  has  felt 
The  dire  effects  of  her  proud  tyrant's  guilt ; 
The  towering  pile,  and  soft  abodes, 
Wall'd  by  the  hand  of  servile  gods, 
Now  spreads  its  ruins  all  around, 
And  lies  inglorious  ou  the  ground. 
An  umpire,  partial  and  unjust. 
And  a  lewd  woman's  impious  lust, 
Lay  heavy  on  her  head,  and  sink  her  to  the  dust. 

Sinae  false  Laomedon's  tyrannic  sway, 
That  durst  defraud  th'  immortals  of  their  pay. 
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Her  goatdian  gods  renouno'd  their  patronage, 
Nor  would  the  fierce  invading  foe  repei ; 
To  my  resentment,  and  Minerva's  rage, 
Tlio  guilty  king  and  the  whole  people  fell. 

And  now  the  long  protracted  wars  are  o'er. 
The  soft  adult'rer  ahinea  no  more; 
No  more  does  Hector's  force  the  Trojans  shield. 
That  drove  whole  armies  back,  and  singly  clear'd  the  field. 

My  vengeance  sated,  I  at  length  resign 
To  Mars  his  offspring  of  the  Trojan  line  : 
Advanc'd  to  god-head  let  him  rise. 
And  take  his  station  in  the  skies  ; 
There  entertain  his  ravish'd  sight 
Witt  scenes  of  glory,  fields  of  light; 
Quaff  with  the  gods  immortal  wine, 
And  soo  adoring  nations  crowd  his  shrine  r 

The  thin  remains  of  Troy's  afaicted  host, 
In  distant  realms  may  seats  uaenvy'd  find, 
And  flourish  on  a  foreign  coast; 
But  far  be  Rome  from  Troy  disjoined. 
Bemov'd  hy  seas,  from  the  disListrous  sjiore, 
May  endless  billows  rise  between,  and^torms  uimumber'd 

Still  let  the  curst  detested  place. 
Where  Priam  lies,  and  Priam's  faithless  race, 
Be  cover'd  o'er  with  weeds,  and  hid  in  grass. 
There  let  the  wanton  floots  unguarded  stray ; 
Or,  while  the  lonely  shepherd  sings ; 
Amidst  the  mighty  ruins  play, 
And  frisk  upon  the  tombs  of  kings. 

May  tigers  there,  and  all  the  sai'age  kind. 
Bad  solitary  Jiaunts,  and  silent  deserts  find ; 
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In  gloomy  vaults,  and  nooks  of  palaces, 

May  t!i'  uamolosted  lioness 

Her  brinded  wliolpa  seem-ely  lay. 

Or,  ooueht,  in  dreadful  slumbers  waste  the  day, 

Willie  Troy  in  heaps  of  ruins  lies, 
Kome  and  the  Roman  capitol  shall  rise ; 
Th'  iHustroua  exiles  uneonfln'd 
Shall  triumph  far  and  near,  and  rule  mankind. 

In  Tain  tlie  sea's  intruding  tide 
Europe  from  Afrio  shall  diTide, 
And  part  the  sever'd  world  in  two : 
Through  Afrio's  sands  their  triumphs  they  shall  sprea.l. 
And  tKe  long  train  of  victories  pursue 
To  Nile's  yet  undisoover'd  head. 
Riches  the  hardy  soldier  shaO  despise, 
And  look  on  gold  with  undesiring  eyes, 
Nor  the  disbowel'd  eartli  explore 
In  search  of  the  forbidden  ore; 
Those  glitt'ring  ills  oouoeal'd  within  the  mine, 
Shall  lie  untouoli'd,  and  innocently  shine. 
To  the  last  bounds  that  nature  sets. 
The  piercing  colds  and  sultry  heats, 
The  godlike  race  shall  spread  their  arms; 
Now  fill  the  polar  circle  with  alarms. 
Till  storms  and  tempests  their  pursuits  confine 
Now  sweat  for  conquest  underneath  the  line. 

This  only  law  the  victor  shall  restrain, 
On  these  conditions  shall  he  reign  ; 
If  none  Ms  guilty  hand  employ 
To  build  again  a  second  Troy, 
If  none  the  rash  design  pursue. 
Nor  tempt  the  vengeance  of  tlie  gods  anen 
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A  curse  there  cleaves  to  the  devoted  place 
That  shall  the  new  foundations  rase : 
Greece  shall  in  mutual  leagues  conspire 
To  storm  the  rising  town  with  fire, 
And  at  their  armies'  head  myself  will  show 
"What  Juno,  urged  to  all  ber  rage,  can  do. 

Thrice  should  Apollo's  self  the  eity  raise, 
And  line  it  round  with  walls  of  brass, 
Thrice  ahould  my  fav'rite  Greeks  tis  works  confound, 
And  hew  the  shining  fahric  to  the  ground  ; 
Thrice  should  her  captive  dames  to  Greece  return, 
And  their  dead  sons  and  slaughtered  husbands  monra. 

But  hold,  my  muse,  forbear  thj  towering  flight, 
Nor  bring  the  secrets  of  the  gods  to  light : 
In  Tain  would  thy  presumptuous  verse 
Th'  immortal  rhetoric  rehearse ;  " 
The  mighty  strains,  in  lyrio  nuinbcrs  bound, 
Forget  their  majesty  and  lose  thotr  sound, 

■  Rehearse.  I 
rhyme  for  verse  r 
tvom  all  poatry. 
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OVID'S     METAMORPHOSES. 

BOOK   II. 


The  sun's  brigLt  palace,  on  high  columns  raia'd, 
With  hurniali'c!  gold  and  flaming  jewels  blaz'd; 
The  folding  gates  diffus'd  a  silyer  light, 
And  with  a  milder  gleam  refreeh'd  the  sigtt; 
Of  poliah'd  ivory  waa  the  eov'ring  wrought ; 
The  matter  vied  not  with  the  sculptor's  thought, 
For  in  the  portal  was  display'd  on  high 
(TIio  work  of  Vulcan)  a  fictitious  sky  ; 
A  waTiug  sea  th'  inferior  earth  emhrac'd, 
And  gods  and  goddesses  the  waters  grac'd. 
^geon  here  a  mightj  whale  hestiode ; 
Triton,  and  Proteus  (tlie  deceiving  god) 
With  Doris  here  were  carv'd,  and  all  her  train 
Some  loosely  swimming  in  the  figur'd  main, 
While  some  on  roclis  their  dropping  hair  divide 
And  some  on  fishes  through  the  waters  glide ; 
Tho'  various  features  did  the  Sisters  grace, 
A  sister's  Ukeneas  was  in  every  face. 


■  Mr.  Addison  appsfirs  to  have  been  nmch  taken  witt  the  noti' 
'  Ovid's  poetry.     The  following 
bonred  (if  I  may  so  epaak)  into 
almoet  equals,  that  of  his  anthor. 


id's  poetry.     The  following  tranalatione  are  highly  finished  arid  even 
Iftbonred  (if  I  may  so  epaak)  into  an  ease,  wliieli  reaenibles  very  much,  and 
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On  earth  a  different  laodsltip  courts  tbe  ejes, 

Men,  towns,  and  beasts,  in  distant  prospects  rise, 

And  nymphs,  and  streams,  and  woods,  and  rural  deities. 

O'er  all,  the  heav'n'a  refulgent  image  shines ; 

On  either  gate  were  sis  engi'aycn  signs. 

Here  Phaeton,  stUl  gaining  on  th'  ascent. 
To  hia  suspected  father's  pilace  went, 
Till  pressing  forward  thiough  the  bright  abode. 
He  saw  at  distance  the  illustiioas  gnd' 
He  saw  at  distance,  oi  the  dazzlu  g  lTi,bt 
Had  flash'd  too  strongly  on  his  if'hii  g  «  ght 

The  god  sits  high,  exalted    n  a  thr  ne 
Of  blazing  gems,  with  purple  garments  on 
The  hours,  in  order  rang'd  on  e  thei  hii  d 
And  days,  and  months,  and  ^ears   inl  ages   stand. 
Here  Spring  appears  with  fl'w'ij  tha^lets  bound  j 
Here  Summer  in  her  wteaten  gailan  1  crown  d  ; 
Here  Autumn  the  rich  trodden  grapes  besmear; 
And  hoary  Winter  shivers  in  the  rear, 

Phcebus  beheld  the  youth  from  off  his  throne ; 
That  eye,  which  looks  on  all,  was  fix'd  on  one. 
He  saw  the  hoy's  confusion  in  his  face, 
Surpris'd  at  all  the  wonders  of  the  place ; 
And  cries  aloud,  "  What  wants  ray  son  ?  for  Itnow 
My  son  thou  art,  and  I  must  call  thee  so." 

"  Light  of  the  world,"  the  trembling  youth  replies 
"  Illustrious  parent  1  since  jott  don't  despise 
The  parent's  name,  some  certain  token  give. 
That  I  may  Clymene's  proud  boast  believe, 
Nor  longer  imder  false  reproaches  grieve." 

The  tender  sire  wa.s  touch'd  with  what  he  said 
And  flung  tlie  blaze  of  glories  from  his  head. 
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And  bid  the  youtii  advaDce :  "  Mj  son,"  said  he, 
"  Come  to  thy  father's  arms  1  for  Oljmene 
Has  told  thee  true :  a  parent's  name  I  own, 
And  deem  thee  worthy  to  be  call'd  my  son. 
As  a  sure  proof,  make  some  rec[uest,  and  I, 
What«'er  it  be,  with  that  request  comply  ; 
By  Styx  I  swear,  whose  waves  are  hid  in  aight. 
And  roll  imporvions  to  my  piercing  sight." 

The  youth  transported,  asts,  without  delay, 
To  guide  the  Suu's  bright  ebariot  for  a  day. 

The  god  repented  of  the  oath  he  took, 
Eor  anguish  thrice  his  radiant  bead  be  shook  ; 
"  My  son,"  says  he,  "  some  other  proof  rcc^uiro, 
Bash  was  my  promise,  rash  is  thy  desire. 
I'd  fain  deny  this  wish  which  tbou  hast  made, 
Or,  what  I  can't  deny,  would  fain  dissuade. 
Too  vast  and  hazardous  the  task  appears, 
Nor  suited  to  thy  strength,  nor  to  tby  years. 
Thy  lot  is  mortal,  but  thy  wishes  fly 
Beyond  the  province  of  mortality ; 
There  is  not  one  of  all  the  gods  that  daros 
(However  skill'd  in  other  great  afiairs) 
To  mount  the  burning  asle-tree,  but  I; 
Not  Jove  himself,  the  ruler  of  the  sky, 
That  hurls  the  three-fork'd  thunder  from  above, 
Bares  try  his  strength;  yot  who  so  strong  as  Jove? 
The  steeds  climb  up  the  first  ascent  with  pain ; 
And  when  the  middle  firmament  tbey  gain. 
If  downward  from  the  heavens  my  head  I  bow, 
And  see  the  eai'th  and  ocean  hang  below, 
Ev'n  I  am  seiz'd  with  horror  and  affright. 
And  my  own  lieart  misgives  me  at  the  sight. 
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A  migtty  downfal  steeps  the  ey'iiing  stage, 
And  steady  reins  must  curb  the  horses'  rago. 
Tethys  herself  has  fear'd  to  see  luo  driy'ii 
Down,  headlong  from,  the  precipice  of  heaven. 
Besides,  consider  what  impetuous  force 
Turns  stars  and  planets  in  a  diiFerent  course : 
I  steer  against  their  motions ;  nor  am  I 
Borne  baok  by  all  the  carrent  of  the  sky. 
But  how  could  you  resist  tte  orbs  that  roll 
In  adverse  whirls,  and  stem  the  rapid  pole? 
But  you  perhaps  may  hope  for  pleasing  woods. 
And  stately  domes,  and  cities  fill'd  with  gods; 
While  through  a  thousand  snares  your  progress  lies 
Where  forms  of  starry  monsters  stock  the  skies : 
For,  should  you  hit  the  doubtful  way  aright, 
The  Bull  with  stooping  horns  stands  opposite  j 
Next  him  the  bright  Hffimonian  Bow  is  strung ; 
And  next,  the  Lion's  grinning  visage  hung : 
Tho  Scorpion's  claws  here  clasp  a  wide  extent, 
And  here  the  Crab's  in  lesser  clasps  are  bent. 
Kor  would  you  find  it  easy  to  compose 
The  mettled  steeds,  when  from  their  nostrils  flows 
The  scorching  fire,  that  in  their  entrails  glows, 
Ev'n  I  their  head-strong  fury  scarce  restrain, 
When  they  grow  warm  and  restiff  to  tho  rein. 
Let  not  my  son  a  fatal  gift  rec[uire. 
But,  0  !  in  time  recal  your  rash  desire; 
Tou  ask  a  gift  that  may  your  parent  tell, 
Let  these  my  fears  your  parentage  reveal ; 
And  learn  a  father  from  a  father's  care : 
Look  on  my  face ;  or  if  ray  heart  lay  bare, 
Cou.il  you  but  1  (I  k,  you'd  read  tho  fathar  tii^rg. 
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Olitise  ojt  a  gift  from  seas,  or  earth,  or  akie.s, 
For  open  to  your  wish  all  nature  lies, 
Only  decline  this  one  unequal  task, 
J'or  'tis  a  mischief,  not  a  gift  you  ask ; 
Tou  ask  a  real  mischief.  Phaeton ; 
Nay,  hang  not  thus  ahout  my  neck,  my  son  ; 
I  grant  your  wish,  and  Styx  has  heard  my  voice, 
Ohuse  what  you  will,  hut  make  a  wiser  choice." 
Thus  did  tho  god  th'  unwary  joath  advise  ; 
But  he  still  longs  to  travel  through  tho  skies. 
"When  the  fond  father  (for  in  vain  he  pleads) 
At  length  to  the  Vulcanian  chariot  leads. 
A  golden  asle  did  the  work  uphold, 
Gold  was  the  beam,  the  wheels  were  orh'd  with  gold. 
Tho  spokes  in  rows  of  silver  pleas'd  the  sight, 
The  seat,  with  party-colour'd  gems  was  brigtt; 
Apollo  shined  amid  the  glare  of  light. 
The  youth  with  secret  joy  the  work  surveys  ; 
When  now  the  morn  disclos'd  her  purple  rays  ; 
The  stars  were  fled  ;  for  Lucifer  had  chas'd 
The  stars  away,  and  fled  himself  at  last. 
Soon  as  the  father  saw  the  rosy  mom, 
And  the  moou  shining  with  a  blunter  horn,  , 
He  hid  the  nimble  Hours  without  delay 
Bring  forth  the  steeds ;  the  nimble  Hours  obey : 
From  their  full  racks  the  gen'rous  steeds  retire, 
Dropping  ambrosial  foams,  and  snorting  fire. 
Still  anxions  for  his  son,  the  god  of  day. 
To  make  him  proof  against  the  bnrning  ray, 
His  temples  with  celestial  ointment  wet, 
Of  Bov'reign  virtue  to  repel  the  heat ; 
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Then  fix'd  tte  beamy  oirole  on  his  head, 
And  fetch'd  a  dcop  foreboding  sigh,  and  said, 

"  Take  this  at  least,  this  last  advice,  nij  sou ; 
Keep  a  stifE  rein,  and  move  but  gently  on  : 
The  coursers  of  themselves  will  ran  too  fast, 
Your  art  must  be  to  moderate  their  haste. 
Drive  'em  not  on  directly  through  the  skies, 
But  where  the  Zodiac's  winding  circle  lies, 
Along  the  midmost  zone ;  but  sally  forth 
Nor  to  the  distant  south,  nor  stormy  north. 
The  horses'  hoofs  a  beaten  track  will  show. 
Bat  neither  mount  too  high,  nor  sink  too  low, 
That  ao  new  fires  or  heaven  or  earth  infest ; 
Keep  the  mid-way,  the  middle  way  is  best. 
Nor,  where  in  radiant  folds  the  Serpent  twines, 
Direct  jour  course,  nor  where  the  Altar  shinea. 
Shun  both  estromes  ;  the  rest  let  Fortune  guide. 
And  better  for  thee  than  thy  seK  provide  ! 
See,  while  I  speak,  the  shades  disperse  away, 
Aurora  gives  the  promise  of  a  day  ; 
I'm  oall'd,  nor  can  I  make  a  longer  stay. 
Snatch  np  the  reins ;  or  stOl  th'  attempt  forsake, 
And  not  my  chariot,  but  my  counsel  take, 
While  yet  seonrely  on  the  earth  you  stand ; 
Nor  touch  the  horses  with  too  rash  a  hand. 
Let  me  alone  to  light  the  world,  while  you 
Enjoy  those  beams  which  you  may  safely  view." 
He  spoke  in  vain  :  the  youtli  with  active  heat 
And  sprightly  vigour  vaults  into  the  seat ; 
And  joys  to  hold  the  reins,  and  fondly  gives 
Those  thanlis  his  father  with  remorse  rcceivea. 
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Mea,ii  while  the  reatleas  horses  neigh'd  aloud, 
Breathing  out  fire,  and  pawing  where  they  atood, 
Tethjs,  not  knowiDg  what  had  past,  gave  way. 
And  all  the  waste  of  heaven,  before  'em  lay, 
Thoj  spring  together  out,  and  swiftly  hear 
The  flying  youth  through  clouds  and  yielding  air ; 
With  wingy  speed  outstrip  the  eastern  wind, 
And  leave  the  breezes  of  the  morn  behind. 
The  youth  waj  light,  nor  could  he  fill  the  seat, 
Or  poiae  the  chariot  with  its  wonted  weight : 
But  as  at  sea  th'  uuballass'd  vessel  rides, 
Cast  to  and  fro,  the  sport  of  winds  and  tides  ; 
So  in  the  bounding  chariot  toss'd  on  high, 
The  youth  is  hurry'd  headlong  through  the  sky. 
Soon  as  the  steeds  perceive  it,  they  forsake 
Their  stated  course,  and  leave  the  beaten  track. 
The  youth  was  in  a  maze,  nor  did  he  know 
Which  way  to  turn  the  reins,  or  where  to  go  ; 
Nor  wou'd  the  horses,  had  he  known,  obey. 
Then  the  Seven  Stars  first  felt  Apollo's  ray, 
And  wish'd  to  dip  in  the  forbidden  sea. 
The  folded  Serpent  nest  the  frozen  pole, 
Stiff  and  benum'd  before,  began  to  roll, 
And  rag'd  with  inwai'd  heat,  aud  threaten'd  war, 
And  shot  a  redder  light  from  every  star  ; 
Nay,  and  'tis  said,  Bo6tes  too,  that  fain 
Thou  would'st  have  fled,  tho'  cumbered  with  thy  wain, 

Th'  unhappy  youth  then,  bending  down  his  head, 
Saw  earth  and  ocean  far  beneath  him  spread : 
His  colour  chang'd,  he  startled  at  the  sight, 
And  bis  eyes  darkeu'd  by  toi   great  a  light. 
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Now  could  he  wist  the  fiery  steeds  uutry'd, 
His  birth  obscure,  and  hia  rec[uest  denj'd ; 
Now  would  ho  Meropg  for  hia  father  own, 
And  quit  his  boasted  kindred  to  the  Sun. 

So  fares  the  pilot,  when  his  ship  is  toss'd 
In  troubled  seas,  and  all  its  steerage  lost. 
He  gives  her  to  the  winds,  and  in  despair 
Seeks  his  last  refuge  in  the  gods  and  prayer. 

What  cou'd  he  do  ?  his  eyes,  if  backward  cast, 
Find  a  long  path  ho  had  already  past ; 
If  forward,  still  a  longer  path  they  find  : 
Both  he  compares,  and  measures  in  his  mind  ; 
And  sometimes  easts  an  eye  upon  the  east, 
And  sometimes  looks  on  the  forbidden  west. 
The  horses'  names  he  knew  not  in  the  fright . 
Nor  wou'd  he  loose  the  reins,  nor  could  he  hold  'em  t.ight. 

Now  all  the  horrors  of  the  heavens  he  spies. 
And  monstrous  shadows  of  prodigious  size, 
That  deck'd  with  stars,  lie  scatter'd  o'er  the  skies. 
There  is  a  place  above,  where  Scorpio  bent 
In  tail  and  arms  surrounds  a  vast  extent ; 
In  a  wide  circuit  of  the  heavens  he  shines. 
And  fills  the  space  of  two  celestial  signs. 
Soon  as  the  youth  boheld  him,  vex'd  with  heat. 
Brandish  his  Btlag,  and  in  his  poison  sweat 
Half  dead  with  sudden  fear  he  d    jt  the      us; 
The  horses  felt  'em  loose  up  n  th      n  an  a 
And,  flying  out  through  all  th    pla  n    ab     e 
Ran  uncontrol'd  where'er  th  ir  f u  y  dr 
Kush'd  on  the  stars,  and  thrra^!  a  j    hi       way 
Of  unknown  -cigiims  hurry'd  on  the  day. 
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And  now  nbove,  and  now  below  they  flew, 
And  near  tte  earth  the  hnming  chariot  drew. 

The  olouds  disperse  in  fumes,  the  wond'ring  Moon 
Beholds  her  brother's  steeds  beneath  lier  own ; 
The  highlands  smoke,  cleft  by  the  piercing  rays. 
Or,  clad  witi  woods,  in  their  own  fuel  blaae. 
Nest  o'er  the  plains,  where  ripen'd  harvests  grow, 
The  running  conflagration  spreads  below. 
Bat  these  are  trivial  ills  i  whole  cities  bum, 
And  peopled  kingdoms  into  ashes  turn. 

The  mountains  kindle  as  the  ear  draws  near, 
Athos  and  Tmolus  red  with  fires  appear; 
(Bagrian  Hfemus  (then  a  single  name) 
And  virgin  Helicon  increase  the  flame ; 
Taurus  and  Oete  glare  amid  the  sky, 
And  Ida,  spite  of  all  her  fountains,  dry. 
Erys,  and  Othrys,  and  Cithseron,  glow ; 
And  Rhodope,  no  longer  clotb'd  in  snow; 
High  Pindus,  Mimas,  and  Parnassus,  sweat, 
And  j^tna  rages  with  redoubled  heat. 
Even  Sojthia,  through  her  hoary  regions  warm'd. 
In  vain  with  all  her  native  frost  was  arm'd. 
Covor'd  with  flames,  the  tow'riiig  Appennine, 
And  Caucasus,  and  proud  Olympus,  shine: 
And,  where  the  long-extended  Alps  aspire. 
Now  stands  a  huge  continu'd  range  of  fira 

Th'  astoniah'd  youth,  where'er  his  eyes  could  turn, 
Beheld  the  universe  around  Iiim  bum  : 
The  world  was  in  a  blaze;  nor  could  he  bear 
The  sultry  vapours  and  the  scorching  air. 
Which  from  below,  as  fi'om  a  furnace  flow'd ; 
And  now  the  axle-tree  beneath  him  glow'd  i 
/ni.,  I.— 3* 
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Lujt  in  the  wliirliag  clouds,  that  round  him  broke, 
And  white  with  ashes,  hoT'ring  in  the  smote, 
He  flew  where'er  tho  horsos  droYO,  nor  knew 
Whither  the  horses  drove,  or  where  ho  flew. 

'Twas  then,  they  say,  the  swarthj  Moor  begun 
To  change  his  hue,  and  blacken  in  the  sun, 
Then  Lyhia  first,  of  all  lior  moisture  drain'd. 
Became  a  barren  waste,  a  wild  of  sand. 
The  water-njmphs  lament  tlioir  empty  urns, 
Bceotia,  tobb'd  of  silver  Dirce,  mourns, 
Corinth  Pyrone's  wasted  spring  bewails, 
And  Argoa  grieves  whilst  Amymono  fails. 

The  floods  are  drain'd  from  every  distant  coast 
Even  Tanais,  tho'  fis.'d  in  ioe,  was  lost, 
Enrag'd  Caicus  and  Lycomias  roar, 
And  XanthnSj  fated  to  be  burnt  once  more. 
The  fam'd  Mseander,  that  unweary'd  strays 
Through  mazy  winding-t,  amohes  m  every  maae. 
From  his  lov'd  Babylon  Euplirtf .-s  flies ; 
The  big-swoln  Ganges  and  the  Danube  vise 
In  thick'ning  fumes,  and  daikea  hilf  the  skies. 
In  flames  Ismenos  ind  the  PhaMs  roll'd, 
And  Tagua  floating  in  his  melted  gold. 
The  3wans,  that  on  Cayater  often  try'd 
Their  tuneful  songs,  now  sung  their  last,  and  dy'd. 
The  frighted  Nile  ran  off,  and  under  ground 
Conceal'd  his  head,  nor  can  it  yet  be  found : 
His  seven  divided  ourrents  all  are  dry. 
And  where  they  roll'd,  seven  gaping  trenches  lie. 
No  more  the  Rhine  or  Rhone  their  course  maintain. 
Nor  Tiber  of  his  pvomia'd  empire  vain. 
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The  ground,  deep  jleft,  admits  the  dazzling  ray, 
And  startles  Pluto  with  the  flash,  of  day. 
The  sea  shrinks  in,  aad  to  the  sight  disclose 
Wide  naked  plains,  where  onee  their  billows  rose ; 
Their  rooks  ai'e  aU  discover'd,  and  increase 
The  number  of  the  seatter'd  Cjcladcs. 
The  fish  in  shoals  ahout  the  bottom  creep, 
Nor  longer  dares  the  crooked  dolphin  leap : 
Gapping  for  breath,  th'  unahapen  Phocte  die, 
And  on  the  boiling  wave  extended  lie, 
Kerens,  and  Doris  with  her  virgin  train, 
Seek  out  the  last  recesses  of  the  main ; 
Beneath  unfathomable  depths  they  fmnt, 
And  secret  in  their  gloomy  caverns  pant. 
Stern  Neptune  thrice  above  the  waves  upheld 
His  face,  and  thrice  was  by  the  flames  repell'd. 

The  Earth  at  length,  on  every  side  embrae'd 
With  scalding  seas,  that  floated  round  her  waist, 
When  now  she  felt  the  springs  and  rivers  come, 
And  crowd  within  the  hollow  of  her  womb. 
Uplifted  to  the  heavens  her  blasted  head, 
And  clapt  her  hand  upon  her  brows,  and  said ; 
(But  first,  impatient  of  the  sultry  heat. 
Sunk  deeper  down,  and  sought  a  cooler  seat ;) 
"  If  you,  great  king  of  gods,  my  death  approve, 
And  I  deserve  it,  let  me  die  by  Jove ; 
If  I  must  perish  by  the  force  of  fire, 
Let  me  tranafix'd  with  thunderbolts  expire. 
See,  whilst  I  speak,  my  breath  the  vapours  choke, 
{Por  now  her  face  lay  wrapt  in  clouds  of  smoke) 
See  my  singed  hair,  behold  my  faded  eye. 
And  wither'd  face,  where  heaps  of  cinders  lie  1 
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And  does  tlie  plough  for  ttia  my  body  tear  ? 

This  the  reward  for  all  tho  fruits  I  bear, 

Tortur'd  with  raies,  and  harasa'd  all  the  year  ? 

That  herbs  for  cattle  daily  I  renew. 

And  food  for  man,  and  frankincense  for  you  ? 

But  grant  me  guilty  ;  what  has  Neptune  done  ? 

Why  are  his  waters  boiling  in  the  sua  ? 

The  wavy  empire,  which  by  lot  was  given, 

Why  does  it  waste,  and  further  shrink  fiom  heaven  ? 

If  I  nor  he  your  pity  can  provoke, 

See  your  own  heavens,  the  heavens  begin  to  smoke  I 

Should  once  the  sparkles  catch  those  bright  abodes. 

Destruction  seizes  on  the  heavens  and  gods  ; 

Atlas  becomes  uneijual  to  his  freight, 

And  almost  faints  beneath  the  glowing  weight. 

The  heaven,  and  earth,  and  sea,  together  burn, 

All  must  again  into  tlieir  o!ia<5S  turn. 

Apply  some  speedy  cure,  prevent  our  fate, 

And  succour  nature,  e'er  it  be  too  late." 

She  ceas'd;  for  chok'd  with  vapours  round  her  spi'cad, 

Down  to  the  deepest  shades  she  sunk  her  liead. 

Jove  call'd  to  witness  every  power  above, 
And  even  the  god,  whose  son  the  chariot  drove, 
That  what  he  acts  ho  is  compell'd  to  do, 
Or  universal  ruin  must  ensue. 
Strait  he  ascends  the  high  ctboreal  throne, 
From  whence  he  us'd  to  dart  his  thunder  down. 
From  whence  his  showers  and  storms  he  us'd  to  pour, 
But  now  could  meet  with  neither  storm  nor  shower. 
Then,  aiming  at  the  youth,  with  lifted  hand, 
Full  at  his  head  he  hurl'd  the  forfcy  brand, 
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In  dreadful  thund 'rings.     Thus  tlie  almighty  aire 
Suppress'd  the  raging  of  the  fires  with  flro. 

At  onoe  from  life,  and  from  the  chariot  driven, 
Th'  ambitious  boy  fell  thunder-struck  from  heaven. 
The  horses  started  with  a  sudden  bound, 
And  flung  the  reins  and  chariot  to  the  ground  : 
The  studded  harness  from  their  necks  they  broke, 
Here  fell  a  wheel,  and  here  a  silver  spoke. 
Here  were  the  beam  and  asle  torn  away  ; 
And,  scatter'd  o'er  the  earth,  tho  eliiuing  fragments  lay. 
The  breathless  Phaeton,  with  flaming  hair. 
Shot  from  the  chariot  like  a  falling  star, 
That  in  a  summer's  evening  from  the  top 
Of  heaven  drops  down,  or  seems  at  least  to  drop ; 
Till  on  the  Po  Lis  blasted  corpse  was  hurl'd, 
Far  from  his  counti-jj  in  the  western  world. 

PHAETON'S  SISTEKS  TEANSFOKMED  IITTO  TliEES. 

The  Latian  nymphs  came  ronnd  him,  and  amaa'd 
On  the  dead  youth,  transfix'd  with  tliunder,  gaz'd; 
And,  whilst  yet  smoking  from  the  bolt  he  lay, 
His  shattcr'd  body  to  a  tomb  convey, 
And  o'er  the  tomb  an  epitaph  devise  ; 
"  Here  he  who  drove  the  sun's  bright  chariot  lies ; 
His  father's  fiery  steeds  he  could  not  guide. 
But  in  the  glorious  enterprise  he  dy'd." 

Apollo  hid  his  face,  and  pin'd  for  grief. 
And,  if  the  story  may  deserve  belief, 
The  space  of  one  whole  day  is  said  to  run. 
From  mom  to  wonted  even,  without  a  sun : 
The  burning  ruins,  with  a  iainter  ray. 
Supply  the  sun,  and  counterfeit  a  day. 
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A  day,  that  still  did  nature's  face  disclose: 
This  comfort  from  the  mighty  mischief  rose. 

But  Clymene,  enrag'd  with  grief,  laments, 
And,  as  her  grief  Lagpires,  her  passion  vents  ; 
Wild  for  her  son,  and  frantic  in  her  woes. 
With  hair  dishevell'd,  round  the  world  she  goes, 
To  seek  where'er  his  hody  might  be  cast; 
Till,  on  the  horders  of  tho  Po,  at  last 
The  name  inscrih'd  on  the  new  tomb  appears : 
The  dear,  dear  name  she  bathes  inflowing  tears, 
Hanga  o'er  the  tomb,  unable  to  depart, 
And  hugs  the  marble  to  her  throbbing  heart. 

Her  daughters  too  lament,  and  sigh,  and  jDourn, 
(A  fruitless  tribute  to  their  brother's  urn,) 
And  beat  their  naked  bosoms,  and  complain, 
And  call  aloud  for  Phaeton  in  vain  j 
All  the  long  night  their  monrnful  watch  they  keep, 
And  all  the  day  stand  round  the  tomb,  and  weep. 

Four  times,  revolving,  the  full  moon  return'd ; 
So  long  the  mother  and  the  daughters  mourn'd : 
When  now  the  eldest,  Phafithusa,  strove 
To  rest  her  weary  limbs,  but  coiJd  not  move ; 
Lampetia  would  have  help'd  her,  but  she  found 
Herself  withheld,  and  rooted  to  the  ground : 
A  third  in  wild  affliction,  as  she  grieves, 
Would  rend  her  hair,  but  fills  her  hand  with  leavea, 
One  sees  her  thighs  transform'd,  another  views 
Her  arms  shot  out,  and  branching  into  boughs. 
And  now  their  legs,  and  breasts,  and  bodies  stood 
Crusted  with  bark,  and  hard'ning  into  wood ; 
But  still  abn  ve  were  female  heads  display'd. 
And  mouths,  that  call'd  the  mother  to  their  aid. 
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What  could,  alas  !  tlie  weeping  mother  do  i* 
From  this  to  that  with,  eager  haste  she  flew, 
And  kisa'd  her  sprouting  daugihters  as  they  grew, 
SliB  tears  the  bart  that  to  each  body  cleaves, 
And  from  their  verdant  fingers  strips  the  leaves  : 
The  blood  came  triokliug,  where  slie  tore  away 
The  leaves  a.nd  hark :  the  maids  were  heard  to  say, 
"  Porhear,  mistaken  parent,  oh, !  forbear ; 
A  wouaded  daughter  in  each  tree  you  tear  ; 
Farewell  for  over."     Here  the  bark inoreaa'd, 
Cloa'd  on  their  faces,  and  their  words  snppress'd, 

Tlie  new-made  trees  in  tears  of  amber  run, 
Which,  hardened  into  value  by  the  sun, 
Distil  for  ever  on  the  streams  .below : 
TliD  limpid  streams  their  radiant  treasures  show, 
Mist  in  the  sand ;  whence  the  rich  drops  convey'd 

Shine  in  the  dress  of  the  bright  Latian  maid. 

THE  TRisaroniMATioN  01'  CTCNua  ihto  a  swan. 

Oycnus  beheld  tho  nymphs  transform'd,  aliy'd 
Tri  their  dead  brother  on  tho  mortal  side. 
In  friendship  and  affection  nearer  bound  ; 
He  left  the  cities  and  the  realms  he  own'd, 
Through  pathless  fields  and  lonely  shores  to  range. 
And  woods,  made  thicker  by  tho  sisters'  change. 
Whilst  here,  within  the  dismal  gloom,  alone. 
The  melancholy  monarch  made  Lis  moan, 
His  voice  was  lessen'd,  as  he  try'd  to  speak. 
And  isau'd  through  a  long  osteuded  neck ; 
Hie  hair  transforms  to  down,  his  fingers  meet 
In  skinny  Plmf ,  and  shape  his  oaty  feet ; 
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From  both  his  sides  tke  wings  and  feathers  breaJf ; 
And  from  liia  mouth  proceeds  a  blunted  beak : 
AH  Ojenus  now  into  a  swan  was  turn'd, 
Who,  atLllreincmb'ringhow  liia  kinsman  burn'd, 
To  solitary  pools  and  lakes  retires, 
And  loves  the  waters  as  oppoa'd  to  fires. 

Meanwhile  Apollo  in  a  gloomy  shade 
(The  native  lustre  of  Ms  brows  decay'd) 
Indulging  sorrow,  sickens  at  the  sight 
Of  his  own  sunshine,  and  abhors  the  light : 
The  hidden  griefs,  that  in  his  bosom  rise, 
Sadden  his  looks,  andoYereaat  his  eyes, 
As  when  some  dusky  orb  obstructs  his  ray. 
And  sullies,  in  a  dim  eclipse,  the  day. 

Now  secretly  with  inward  griefs  he  pia'd, 
Now  warm  resentments  to  his  grief  he  join 'd, 
And  now  renounc'dhis  office  to  mankind. 
"  E'er  smce  the  birth  of  time,"  said  he,  "  I've  bun 
A  long  ungrateful  toil  without  return  ; 
Let  now  some  other  manage,  if  ho  ilare. 
The  fiery  steeds,  and  mount  the  burnirg  tar ; 
Or,  if  none  elte,  let  Jove  his  fortune  try. 
And  learn  to  lay  his  tnurd'ring  thunder  byj 
Then  will  he  own,  perhaps,  but  own  too  late, 
My  sou  deserv'd  not  so  severe  a  fate." 

The  gods  stand  round  him,  as  he  mourns,  and  ] 
He  would  resume  the  conduct  of  the  day, 
Nor  let  the  world  be  lost  in  endless  night: 
Jove  too  himself,  descending  from  his  height, 
Excuses  what  had  happen 'd,  and  entreats, 
Majestically  mixing  prayers  and  *:hreats. 
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PrevaiI'd  upon,  at  lengtt,  again  he  toolt 
Tlie  hamesa'd  steeds,  that  utiU  with  horror  shook, 
And  pUes  'cm  with  the  lash,  and  whips  'em  on. 
And,  as  he  whips,  upbraids  'em  with  his  sou. 

THE  STOET  Oli'   CALISTO. 

The  day  was  settled  in  its  course ;  and  Jove 
Walk'd  the  wide  oirouit  of  the  heavens  above, 
To  search  if  any  cracks  or  flaws  were  made ; 
But  all  was  safe :  the  earth  he  then  aurvey'd, 
And  cast  an  eye  on  every  different  coast, 
And.  every  land ;  hut  on  Arcadia  most. 
Her  fields  he  cloth'd,  and  chear'd  her  blasted  face 
With  running  fountains,  and  with  springing  grass. 
No  tracks  of  Leaven's  destructive  fire  remain. 
The  fields  and  woods  revive,  and  nature  smiles  again 

But  as  the  god  walk'd  to  and  fro  the  earth. 
And  rais'd  the  plants,  and  gave  the  spring  its  birth. 
By  chance  a  fair  Arcadian  nymph  he  view'd, 
And  felt  the  lovely  charmer  in  his  hlood. 
The  nymph  nor  spun,  nor  dress 'd  with  artful  pride  j 
Her  vest  was  gather'd  up,  her  hair  was  ty'd ; 
Now  in  her  hand  a  slender  apear  she  bore, 
Now  a  light  quiver  on  her  shoulders  wore  ; 
To  chaste  Diana  from  her  youth  inclin'd 
The  sprightly  warriors  of  the  wood  she  join'd. 
Diana  too  the  gentle  huntress  lov'd. 
Nor  was  there  one  of  all  the  nymphs  that  rov'd 
O'er  Mfenalns,  amid  the  maiden  throng. 
More  favour'd  once;  hut  faviur  lasts  not  long. 
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The  Bun  now  shone  in  all  its  strength,  and  drovu 
The  heated  virgin  panting  to  a  grove  ; 
The  grove  around  a  grateful  shadow  east : 
She  dropt  her  arrows,  and  her  how  uubrao'd ; 
She  flung  herself  on  the  cool  grassy  bed  ; 
And  on  the  painted  CLuiver  rais'd  her  head. 
Jove  saw  the  charming  liiintresa  unprepar'd 
Stretch'd  on  the  verdant  turf,  without  a  guard. 
"  Hero  I  am  safe,"  he  cries,  "  from  Juno's  eye; 
Or  should  my  jealous  quoen  the  tieft  descry, 
Yet  would  I  venture  on  a  theft  like  this, 
And  stand  her  rage  for  such,  for  such  a  blisb ! " 
Diana's  shape  and  habit  strait  he  took, 
Soften'd  his  brows,  and  amooth'd  his  awful  look, 
And  mildly  in  a  female  accent  spolte. 
"  How  fares  my  girl  ?     How  went  the  morning  uhaae  ?  " 
To  whom  the  virgin,  starting  from  the  grass, 
"  All  hail,  bright  deity,  whom  I  prefer 
To  Jove  himself,  tho'  Jove  himself  were  here." 
The  god  was  nearer  than  she  thought,  and  heard, 
Woll-pkas'd,  himself  before  himself  pref err' d. 
He  then  salutes  her  with  a  warm  embrace ; 
And,  e'er  she  half  had  told  tho  morning  chase, 
With  love  inflam'd,  and  eager  on  his  bliss, 
Smother'd  her  words,  and  stopp'd  her  with  a  kiss ; 
His  kisses  with  unwonted  ardour  glow'd, 
Nor  could  Diana's  shape  conceal  the  god. 
Tho  virgin  did  wliate'er  a  virgin  could  ; 
(Sure  Juno  must  have  pardon'd,  had  she  view'd) 
With  all  her  might  against  his  force  she  strove  ; 
But  how  can  mortal  maids  contend  with  Jove  1 
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Posaest  at  length  of  what  his  heart  desir'd, 
Back  to  his  heaTens  th'  exulting  god  retir'd. 
The  lovely  huntress  rising  from  the  grass, 
With  downcast  eyes,  and  with  a  hluahing  face, 
By  shame  confounded,  and  hy  fear  dismay'd, 
Flew  from  the  covert  of  the  guilty  shade. 
And  almost,  in  the  tumult  of  her  mind. 
Left  her  forgotten  bow  and  shafts  behind. 

But  now  Diana,  with  a  sprightly  train 
Of  quiver'd  virgins,  bounding  o  er  the  plain, 
CaU'd  to  the  nymph  ;  the  nymph  began  to  fear 
A  seoond  fraud,  a  Jove  disguis'd  in  her ; 
But,  when  she  saw  the  sister  nymphs,  suppresa'd 
Her  rising  fears,  and  mingled  with  the  rest. 

How  in  the  look  does  conscious  guilt  appear  I 
Slowly  she  mof'd,  and  loitered  in  the  rear ; 
Nor  lightly  tripp'd,  nor  by  the  goddess  ran, 
As  once  she  us'd,  the  foremost  of  the  train. 
Her  looks  were  flushed,  and  sullen  was  her  mien, 
Tliat  sure  the  virgin  goddess  (had  she  been 
Aught  but  a  virgin)  must  the  guilt  have  seen. 
'Tis  said  the  nymphs  saw  all,  and  guess'd  aright  ■ 
And  now  the  moon  had  nine  times  lost  her  light, 
When  Bian,  fainting  in  the  mid- day  beams, 
Found  a  cool  covert,  and  refreshing  streams 
That  in  soft  murmura  through  the  forest  flow'd, 
And  a  smooth  bed  of  shining  gravel  show'd. 

A  covert  so  obscure,  and  streams  so  clear. 
The  goddess  praia'd  :  "  And  now  no  spies  are  near, 
Let'a  strip,  my  gentle  maids,  and  wash,"  she  cries. 
Pleafi'd  with  the  motion,  every  maid  complies  ; 
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Only  the  blushing  timtreas  stood  confus'd, 
And  form'd  delays,  and  Lcr  delays  escus'd  ; 
In  yam  excus'd  :  her  follows  round  her  pressed, 
And  the  relactant  nymph  by  force  undross'd. 
The  naked  huntress  all  her  shame  rcvoal'd, 
In  vain  her  hands  the  pregnant  woTub  conoeal'd  ; 
"  Begone  I"  the  goddess  cries  with  stem  disdain, 
"  Begone  !  nor  daie  the  halloVd  stream  to  stain : " 
She  fled,  for  ever  hanish'd  from  the  train. 

This  Juno  heard,  who  long  had  watch'd  her  time 
To  punish  the  detested  rival's  crime  ; 
The  time  was  come  ;  for,  to  enrage  her  more, 
A  lovely  boy  the  teeming  rival  bore. 

The  goddess  east  a  furious  look,  and  cry'd, 
"  It  is  enough  I  I'm.  fully  satisfy'd  ! 
This  boy  shall  stand  a  living  mark,  to  prove 
My  husband's  baseness,  and  the  strumpet's  love  : 
But  vengeance  shall  awako :  those  guilty  charms, 
That  drew  the  Thunderer  from  Juno's  arms, 
No  longer  shall  their  wonted  force  retain, 
Kor  pleaso  the  god,  nor  make  the  mortal  vain. 

This  said,  her  hand  within  her  hair  she  wound, 
Swung  her  to  earth,  and  dragg'd  her  on  the  ground, 
The  prostrate  wretch  lifts  up  her  arms  in  prayer; 
Her  arms  grow  shaggy,  and  deform'd  with  hair, 
Her  nails  are  sharpen'd  into  pointed  claws, 
Her  hands  bear  half  her  weight,  and  turn  to  paws; 
Her  lips,  that  once  could  tempt  a  god,  begin 
To  grow  distorted  in  an  ugly  grin. 
And,  lest  tl  e  supplicating  brute  might  reaeh 
The  ears  of  Tove,  she  was  depriv'd  of  speech  ; 
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Her  surly  voice  thro'  a  hoarse  passage  came 
In  savage  sounds  :  lier  mind  was  still  the  same. 
The  furry  monster  fis'd  her  eyes  above, 
And  heav'd  her  new  unwieldy  paws  to  Jove, 
And  begg'd  his  aid  with  inward  groans ;  and  tho' 
She  could  not  call  hun  false,  she  thought  him  so. 

How  did  she  fear  to  lodge  in  woods  alone. 
And  haunt  the  fields  and  meadows  once  her  own ! 
How  often  would  the  deep-mouth'd  dogs  pursue, 
Whilst  from  her  hounds  the  frighted  huntress  flew  ! 
How  did  she  fear  her  fellow-brutes,  and  shun 
The  shaggy  bear,  tho'  now  herself  was  one  1 
How  from  the  sight  of  rugged  wolves  retire. 
Although  the  grim  Lycaon  was  her  sire  ! 

But  now  her  son  had  fifteen  summers  told, 
Fierce  at  the  chase,  and  in  the  forest  bold  j 
When,  aa  he  best  tho  woods  in  quest  of  prey, 
He  chanc'd  to  rouse  his  mother  where  she  lay. 
She  knew  her  son,  and  kept  him  in  her  sight, 
And  fondly  gaa'd  i  the  boy  was  in  a  fright. 
And  aim'd  a  pointed  arrow  at  her  breast. 
And  would  have  slain  his  mother  in  the  beast ; 
But  Jove  forbad,  and  snatch'd  'cm  through  the  air 
In  whirlwinds  up  to  heaven,  and  fis'd  'em  there  : 
Where  the  new  constellations  nightly  rise, 
And  add  a  lustre  to  the  northern  skies. 

When  Jimo  saw  the  rival  in  her  height. 
Spangled  with  stars,  and  circled  round  with  light, 
She  sought  old  Ocean  in  his  deep  abodes. 
And  Tethys ;  both  revered  among  the  gods. 
They  ask  what  brings  her  there  :  "  Ne'er  ask,"  says  s! 
''  What  brings  me  here,  heaven  is  no  place  for  me. 
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You'll  Bee,  wLen  Eiglit  has  cover'd  all  tilings  j'mt, 
Jove's  starry  baBtird  and  triumpLant  whore 
Usurp  tlie  heavens  j  you'll  see  'em  proudly  roll 
In  their  new  orbs,  and  brighten  all  the  pole. 
And  who  shall  now  on  Juno's  altars  wait, 
When  those  she  hates  grow  greater  by  hor  hate  1 
I  on  the  nymph  a  brutal  form  impress'd, 
Jove  to  a  goddess  has  tranaform'd  the  beast ; 
This,  this  was  all  my  weak  revenge  could  do  ; 
But  let  the  god  his  chaste  amours  pursue, 
And,  as  he  acted  after  lo's  rape, 
Restore  th'  adult'ress  to  her  former  shape  ; 
Then  may  he  cast  his  Juno  off,  and  lead 
The  great  Lyeaon's  offspring  to  bis  bed. 
But  you,  ye  venerable  powers,  be  kind, 
And,  if  my  wrongs  a  due  resentment  find, 
Receive  not  in  your  waves  their  setting  beams, 
Nor  let  the  glaring  strumpet  taint  your  streams." 

The  goddess  ended,  and  her  wish  was  given. 
Back  ste  return'd  in  triumph  up  to  heaven  ; 
Her  gaudy  peaeooka  drew  her  through  the  skies. 
Their  tails  were  spotted  with  a  thousand  eyes  ; 
The  eyes  of  Argus  on  their  tails  were  rang'd. 
At  the  same  time  the  raven's  colour  ebang'd. 

THE  9T0ET  Or  COKONIS,  AMD  ElETH  OP  ^SCWLAl'1 08. 

The  raven  once  in  snowy  plumes  was  drest, 
White  as  the  whitest  dove's  unsullj'd  breast, 
Fair  as  the  guardian  of  the  Capitol, 
Soft  as  the  swan ;  a  largo  and  lovely  fowl ; 
His  tongue,  his  prating  tongue  had  cLang'd  Iiim  quit« 
To  sooty  blackness  from  the  purest  vrhite 
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The  story  of  his  change  shall  here  be  told 
In  Thesaalj  there  liv'd  a  njnipli  of  old, 
Coronis  nam'd ;  a  peerless  maid  ate  shin'd, 
Gonfeat  the  fairest  of  the  fairer  kind. 
Apollo  lov'd  ter,  till  her  gailt  he  knew, 
While  true  she  was,  or  whilst  lie  thought  her  t-ue, 
But  his  own  hird  the  raven  chanc'd  to  find 
The  false  one  with  a  secret  rival  join'd. 
Coronis  hegg'd  him  to  suppress  the  tale, 
But  could  not  with  repeated  prayers  prevML 
His  milk-white  pinions  to  the  god  he  ply'd ; 
The  husy  daw  flew  with  him,  side  by  aide, 
And  by  a  thousand  teasing  questions  drew 
Th'  important  secret  from  him  as  they  fiew. 
The  daw  gave  honest  counsel,  tho'  despis'd, 
Andj  tedioua  in  her  tattle,  thus  advis'd  : 

"  Stay,  ailly  bird,  th'  ill-natur'd  t^ak  refuae, 
Nor  be  the  bearer  of  unwelcome  news. 
Be  warn'd  by  my  example  :  you  discern 
What  now  I  am,  and  what  I  was  shall  Icam. 
My  foolish  honesty  was  all  my  crime ; 
Then  hear  my  atory.     Once  upon  a  time. 
The  two-ahap'd  Ericthonius  had  his  hirth 
(Without  a  mother)  from  the  teeming  earth  ; 
Minen'a  nurs'd  him,  and  the  infant  laid 
Within  a  chest  of  twining  osiers  made. 
The  daughters  of  King'Cecrops  undertook 
To  guard  the  chest,  commanded  not  to  look 
On  what  wM  hid  within.     I  stood  to  see 
The  charge  ohey'd,  perch'd  on  a  neighboring  tree. 
The  sisters  Pandroaos  and  HersS  keep 
Tho  strict  command;  Aglauroa  needs  would  peep, 
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And  saw  the  monstrous  Infant  m  a,  frigtt, 
And  eall'd  ter  sisters  to  the  hideous  sight: 
A  boy's  soft  shape  did  to  the  waist  prevail, 
But  the  boy  ended  in  a  dragon's  tail. 
I  told  the  stern  Minerva  all  that  pass'd, 
But  for  my  pains,  discarded  and  disgrac'd, 
The  frowning  goddess  drove  me  from  her  sight, 
And  for  her  favorite  chose  the  bird  of  night. 
Be  then  no  tell-tale ;  for  I  think  my  wrong 
Enough  to  teaeh  a  bird  to  hold  her  tongue, 

"  But  jou,  perhaps,  may  think  I  was  remov'd, 
As  never  by  the  heavenly  maid  belov'd : 
But  I  was  lov'd ;   ask  Pallas  if  I  lie  ; 
Tho'  Pallas  hate  me  now,  she  won't  deny  : 
For  I,  whom  in  a  feather'd  shape  you  view. 
Was  oaoe  a  maid,  (by  hoaveii  tlie  story's  true) 
A  IJooming  maid,  and  a  lung's  daughter  too. 
A  crowd  of  lovers  own'd  my  beauty's  eharma ; 
My  beauty  was  the  cause  of  all  my  harms; 
Neptune,  as  on  his  shores  I  went  to  rove, 
Observ'd  me  in  my  walks,  and  fell  in  love. 
He  made  his  courtship,  b.e  confess'd  his  pain. 
And  offer'd  force  when  all  his  arts  were  vain ; 
Swift  he  pursu'd :  I  ran  along  the  strand, 
'Till,  spent  and  wearj'd  on.  the  sinking  sand, 
I  shriek'd  aloud,  with  erics  I  fiU'd  the  air 
To  goda  and  men ;  nor  god  nor  man  was  there : 
A  virgin  goddess  heard  a  virgin's  prayer. 
For,  as  my  arms  I  lifted  to  the  skies, 
I  saw  blaak  feathers  from  my  fingers  rise  ; 
I  strove  to  fling  my  garment  ou  the  ground ; 
My  garment  tum'd  to  plumes,  and  girt  me  ro\md : 
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My  bands  to  beat  mj  naked  bosom  try  ; 
Nor  naked  bosom  now  nor  hands  had  I. 
Lightly  I  tript,  nor  weary  as  before 
Sunk  in  the  sand,  but  skiram'd  along  tbe  shore; 
TUl,  rising  on  my  wings,  I  was  preferr'd 
To  be  the  chaste  Minerva's  virgin  bird : 
Preferr'd  in  vain  !  I  now  am  in  disgrace  : 
Njctimene,  the  owl,  enjoys  my  place. 

"  On  her  incestuous  life  I  need  not  dwell, 
(In  Lesbos  still  the  horrid  tale  they  toll) 
And  of  her  dire  amours  you  must  have  heard, 
For  which  she  now  does  pcnanee  in  a  bird. 
That,  conscious  of  her  shame,  avoids  the  light, 
And  loves  the  gloomy  cov'ring  of  the  night ; 
The  birds,  where'er  she  flutters,  scare  away 
The  hooting  wretch,  and  drive  her  from  tbe  day." 

The  raven,  urg'd  by  such  impertinence, 
Grew  passionate,  it  seems,  and  took  offence, 
And  curst  tbe  harmless  daw ;  the  daw  withdrew : 
The  raven  to  ber  injur'd  patron  flew, 
And  found  him  out,  and  told  the  fatal  truth 
Of  false  Coronis  and  the  favour'd  youth. 

Tbe  god  was  wroth  ;  the  colour  left  his  look, 
The  wreath  hta  head,  the  harp  his  band  forsook ; 
His  silver  bow  and  feather'd  shafts  he  took, 
And  lodg'd  an  arrow  in  the  tender  breast. 
That  had  so  often  to  his  own  been  prest. 
Down  fell  the  wounded  nymph,  and  sadly  groan'd, 
And  puU'd  Lis  arrow  reeking  from  the  wound  ; 
Ajid  welt'ring  in  her  blood,  thus  faintly  ory'd, 
"  Ah  eruel  god  !  tho'  I  have  justly  dy'd. 
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What  has,  al^ !  my  Tinbom  infant  dono, 
That  he  shonld  fall,  and  two  expire  in  one  ?  " 
This  said,  in  agonies  she  fetoh'd  her  hreatii. 

The  god  diasolves  in  pity  at  her  death  ; 
He  hates  the  hird  that  made  her  falsehood  known. 
And  hates  himself  for  what  himself  had  done ; 
The  feather'd  shaft,  that  sent  her  to  the  fates, 
And  his  own  hand,  that  sent  the  shaft,  to  hates. 
Fain  would  he  heal  the  wound,  and  ease  her  pain, 
And  tries  the  compass  of  hie  art  in  Tain. 
Soon  as  he  saw  the  lovely  nymph  expire, 
Tho  pile  made  ready,  and  the  kindling  fire. 
With  sighs  and  groans  her  obsecLuies  he  kept, 
And,  if  a  god  could  weep,  the  god  had  wept. 
Her  corpse  he  kias'd,  and  heavenly  incense  hrought^ 
And  Bolemniz'd  the  deatK  himself  had  wrought. 

But,  lest  hia  offspring  should  her  fate  partake. 
Spite  of  th'  immortal  mixture  in  his  make, 
He  ript  her  womb,  and  set  the  child  at  large. 
And  gave  him  to  the  centaur  Chiron's  charge  : 
Then  in  his  fury  blact'd  the  raven  o'er. 
And  bid  him  prate  in  his  white  plumes  no  more. 


Old  Chiron  took  the  babi-  with  seuet  jny. 
Proud  of  the  charge  uf  the  cole^tial  hoy 
His  daughter  too,  whom  on  tlie  tandy  shore 
The  nymph  Chaiiilo  to  tho  centaiir  bore, 
With  hair  disheiel'd  on  hei  shouUeis  :,ame 
To  see  the  child,  Ooynhoe  wia  hpr  ntrne  , 
She  knew  her  father's  arts,  and  could  reheaise 
The  depths  of  piophecy  m  suundmg  verse 
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Once,  as  the  sacreil  infant  she  survey'd, 
The  god  was  kindled  in  the  raving  maid, 
And  thus  she  utter'd  her  prophetic  talo ; 
"  Hail,  great  physician  of  the  world,  all  hail ; 
Hail,  mighty  infant,  who  in  years  to  oomc 
Shalt  heal  the  nations  and  defraud  the  tomb ; 
Swift  he  thy  growth  !  thy  triumphs  unconfin'd  I 
Malte  kingdoms  thicker,  and  increase  mankind. 
Thy  daring  art  shall  animate  the  dead, 
And  draw  tie  thunder  on  thy  guilty  head  : 
Then  ahalt  thou  die ;  but  from  the  dark  abode 
Rise  up  victorious,  and  be  twice  a  god. 
And  thoTi,  my  sire,  not  destin'd  by  thy  birth 
To  turn  to  dust,  and  mix  with  common  earth, 
How  wilt  thou  tosa,  and  rave,  and  long  to  die. 
And  quit  thy  claim  to  immortality  ; 
When  thou  ahalt  feel,  enrag'd  with  inward  pains, 
The  Hydra's  venom  rankling  in  thy  yeins  ? 
The  gods,  in  pity,  shall  contract  thy  date, 
And  give  thee  over  to  the  power  of  Fate." 

Thus,  entering  into  destiny,  the  maid 
The  secrets  of  offended  Jove  betray'd : 
More  had  she  still  to  say ;  but  now  appears 
Oppress'd  with  sobs  and  sighs,  and  drown'd  in  tears. 

"  My  voiee,"  says  she,  "  is  gone,  my  language  fails 
Through  every  limb  my  kindred  shape  prevails  : 
Why  did  the  god  this  fetal  gift  impart, 
And  with  prophetic  raptures  swell  my  heart  I 
What  new  desires  are  these  ?  I  long  tc  pace 
O'er  flowery  meadows,  and  to  feed  on  grass  ; 
T  hasten  to  a  brute,  a  maid  no  more ; 
But  why,  alas  !  am  I  transform 'd  all  o'er  ? 
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My  sire  does  Iialf  a,  human  shape  retain, 
And  in  his  upper  parts  preserves  the  man." 

Her  tongue  no  more  distinct  complaints  affords, 
But  in  slirill  accents  and  mis-shapen  words 
Pours  forth  auoh  hideous  wailings,  aa  declare 
The  hnman  form  oonfounded  in  the  mare : 
'Till  by  degrees  accomplish 'd  in  the  beast. 
She  neigh'd  outright,  and  all  the  steed  esprest. 
Her  stooping  body  on  her  bands  is  borne, 
Her  hands  are  tuni'd  to  hoofa,  and  shod  in  horn  ; 
Her  yellow  trDsses  ruffle  in  a  mane. 
And  in  a  flowing  tail  she  frisks  her  train. 
The  maro  was  fluish'd  in  her  voice  and  look, 
And  a  new  name  from  the  new  figure  toolt. 

THE  TBAN970EMATION  OF  BATTHS  TO  A.  TOUCH- STONiS. 

Sore  wept  the  ocntaur,  and  to  Phtebua  pray'd  ; 
But  how  could  Phcebus  give  the  centaur  aid  ? 
Degraded  of  his  power  by  angry  Jove, 
In  Elis  then  a  herd  of  beeves  lie  drove  ; 
And  wielded  in  bis  hand  a  staff  of  oak, 
And  o'er  his  shoulders  threw  the  shepherd's  cloak  ; 
On  seven  compacted  reeds  bo  us'd  to  play. 
And  on  his  rural  pipe  to  waste  the  day. 

As  once  attentive  to  his  pipe,  he  plaj'd. 
The  crafty  Hermes  from  the  god  oinvey'd 
A  drove,  that  aepiite  from  their  fellows  stray'd. 
The  theft  an  old  insidious  peisanf  view'd, 
{They  called  liira  Battus  m  the  neighbourhood) 
Hir'd  by  ■!  weilthy  Pjli\n  pmce  to  feed 
His  favourit    miies    ii  1  wit  h  the  generous  breed. 
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The  ttievish  god  suspected  liim,  and  took 
The  tind  aside,  and  thus  m  whispers  spoke ; 
"  DiscoTOr  not  the  theft,  whoe'er  thou  te, 
And  take  that  milk-white  heifer  for  thy  fee  " 
"  Go,  stranger,"  cries  the  clown,  "  securely  on, 
That  stone  stall  sooner  tell  j  "  and  show'd  a  stone. 
The  god  withdrew,  but  straight  return'd  agaiu, 
In  speech  and  habit  lite  a  country  swain; 
And  ories  out,  "  NeighhoTLT,  hast  thou  seen  a  stray 
Of  bullocks  and  of  heifers  pass  this  way  ? 
Tn  the  recovery  of  my  cattle  join, 
A  huliock  and  a  heifer  shall  be  thiue." 
The  peasant  quick  replies,  "  You'll  find  'em  there 
In  yon  dark  vale  :  "  and  in  the  Tale  they  were. 
The  double  bribe  had  his  false  heart  beguil'd : 
The  god,  successful  in  th.e  trial,  smil'd ; 
"  And  dost  thou  thus  betray  myself  to  me  ? 
Me  to  myself  dost  thou  betray  ?  "  says  he : 
Then  to  a  touch-stone  turns  the  faithless  spy, 
And  1q  his  name  records  his  infamy. 

THE  STOKY  OF  AGLACKOS,  TEAH8F0EMED  IMTO  A  STATUE. 

This  done,  the  god  flew  up  on  high,  and  pass'd 
O'er  lofty  Athens,  by  Minerva  grae'd, 
And  wide  Maniehla,  whilst  his  eyes  survey 
All  the  vast  region  that  beneath  him  lay. 

'Twas  now  the  feast,  when  each  Athenian  maid 
Her  yearly  homage  to  Minerva  paid ; 
In  canisters,  with  garlands  cover'd  o'er, 
High  on  their  heads  their  mystic  gifts  they  bore; 
And  now,  returning  in  a  solemn  train, 
The  tv)op  of  shining  virgins  Cll'd  the  plain. 
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The  god  well-pleas'd  beheld  the  pompous  show, 
And  saw  the  hriglit  prooession  pass  below ; 
Then  veer'd  about,  and  took  a  wheeling  flight, 
And  hoTer'd  o'er  them:  as  the  spreading  kite, 
That  amella  the  slaughter'd  victim  from  on  high, 
Flies  at  a  distance  if  the  priests  are  nigh, 
And  sails  around,  and  keeps  it  in  her  eye ; 
So  kept  the  god  the  virgin' choir  in  view, 
And  in  slow  winding  circles  round  them  flew 

As  Luoifer  excels  the  meanest  star, 
Or,  as  the  full-orb'd  Phcebe,  Lucifer; 
So  much  did  Herso  all  the  rest  outvie. 
And  gave  a  grace  to  the  solemnity, 
Hermes  was  fir'd,  as  in  the  clouds  ho  hung  , 
So  the  cold  bullet,  that  witli  fury  slung 
From  Balearic  engines  mounts  ou  high, 
Glows  in  the  whirl,  and  burns  along  the  sky 
At  length  he  pitoh'd  upon  the  ground,  and  show'd 
The  form  diviue,  the  features  of  a  god. 
Ho  knew  their  virtue  o'er  a  feraalo  heart, 
And  yet  he  strives  to  better  them  bj  art. 
He  hangs  his  mantle  loose,  and  sets  to  show 
The  golden  edging  on  the  seam  below ; 
Adjusts  his  flowing  curls,  and  in  his  hand 
Waves,  with  an  air,  the  sleep-procuring  wand ; 
The  glittering  sandals  to  his  feet  applies, 
And  to  each  heel  the  well-trimmed  pinion  ties. 

His  ornaments  with  nicest  art  di splay' d. 
He  seeks  th'  apartment  of  the  royal  maid. 
The  roof  was  all  with  polish'd  ivory  lin'd. 
That,  richly  mix'd,  in  clouds  of  tortoise  shin'd. 
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OVID'S     METAM.OEPHOSES. 

Three  rooms,  oontiguous,  in  a,  range  were  plac'd, 
Tlie  midmost  by  the  beauteous  Hei'se  graa'd ; 
Her  virgin  sisters  lodg'd  on  either  side. 
Aglauros  first  th'  approaching  god  deacrj'd, 
And  as  he  cross'd  her  chamhor,  ask'd  his  name, 
And  what  his  business  was,  and  whence  he  eaioe. 
"  I  come,"  reply'd  the  god,  "from  heaven,  to  woo 
Your  sister,  and  to  make  an  aunt  of  you ; 
I  am  the  son  and  messenger  of  Jove, 
My  name  is  Mercury,  my  business  love ; 
Bo  you,  kind  damsel,  take  a  lover's  part, 
And  gain  admittance  to  your  sister's  heart." 

She  etar'd  Hm  in  the  face  with  looks  amaz'd, 
As  when  she  on  Minerva's  secret  gaa'd, 
And  asks  a  mighty  treasure  for  her  hire, 
And,  till  he  brings  it,  makes  tho  god  retire. 
Minerva  griev'd  to  see  the  nymph  succeed ; 
And  now  rememb'ring  the  late  impious  deed, 
"When,  disobedient  to  her  strict  command, 
She  touch'd  the  chest  with  an  unhallow'd  hand  ; 
In  big-B:woln  sighs  her  inward  rage  express'd, 
That  heav'd  tlie  pisinj 
Then  sought  out  Eny 
Defil'd  with  ropy  gor« 

Shut  from  the  winds,  kieSj 

In  a  deep  vale  the  gk 
Dismal  and  cold,  whe 
Invades  the  winter,  oi 

Directly  to  the  ea' 
Against  the  gates  her  martial  lanoe  she  rear'd  ; 
The  gates  flew  open,  and  the  fiend  appear'd. 
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A  pois'nous  morsel  in  ber  teeth  she  chew'd, 

And  gorg'd  the  flesh  of  vipers  for  her  food. 

Minerva  loathing,  turn'd  awaj  her  eye  ; 

The  hideous  monster,  rising  heavily, 

dame  stalking  forward  with  a  sullen  pace, 

And  loft  her  mangled  offals  on  the  place. 

Soon  aa  she  saw  the  goddess  gay  and  bright, 

She  fetoh'd  a  groan  at  sueh  a  cheerful  sight. 

ElWd  and  meagre  were  her  looks,  her  eye 

In  foul  distorted  glances  turn'd  awry  j 

A  hoard  of  gall  her  inward  parts  posaess'd, 

And  spread  a  greenness  o'er  her  canker'd  hreast ; 

Her  teeth  were  hrown  with  rust ;  and  from  her  tougua, 

In  dangling  drops,  the  stringy  poison  hung. 

She  never  smiles  but  when  the  wretched  weep, 

INor  Julia  her  malice  with  a  moment's  sleep, 

Kestless  in  spite  :  while  watchful  to  destroy. 

She  pines  and  sielcens  at  another's  joy  ; 

Foe  to  herself,  distressing  and  distrest. 

She  bears  her  own  tormentor  in  her  breast. 

The  goddess  gave  (for  she  abhorr'd  her  sight) 

A  short  command  :  "  To  Athens  speed  thy  flight ; 

On  curst  Aglauros  try  thy  utmost  art, 

And  fix  thy  rankest  venoms  in  her  heart." 

This  aaid,  her  spear  she  push'd  against  the  ground, 

And  mounting  from  it  with  an  active  bound. 

Flew  off  to  heav'n  :  the  hag  with  eyes  askew 

Look'd  up,  and  mutter'd  curses  as  she  flew  ; 

For  sore  she  fretted,  and  began  to  grieve 

At  the  success  which  she  herself  must  give. 

Then  takes  her  staff,  hung  round  with  wreaths  of  tlmrn, 

And  aails  along  in  a  blaek  whirlwind  borae, 
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O'er  fields  and  flowerj  meadows  :  where  she  steers 
Her  baneful  course,  a  migtity  blast  appears, 
Mildews  and  blights  ;  the  meadows  are  defac'd, 
The  fields,  the  flowers,  and  the  wliole  year  laid  waste  . 
On  mortals  next,  and  peopled  towns  she  falls, 
And  breathes  a  burning  plague  among  their  walls. 

When  Atkeus  she  beheld,  for  arts  renown'd, 
With  peace  made  happy,  and  with  plenty  orowu'd. 
Scarce  oould  the  Udeoua  fiend  from  tears  forbear 
To  find  out  nothing  that  deserv'd  a  tear. 
Th'.apartment  now  she  entered,  where  at  rest 
Aglauros  lay,  with  gentle  sleep  opprost. 
To  eseoute  Minerva's  dire  command. 
She  strok'd  the  virgin  with  her  cankcr'd  hand. 
Then  prielily  thorns  into  her  breast  oonvey'd. 
That  stung  to  madness  the  doToted  maid  : 
Her  subtle  venoia  still  improves  the  smart, 
Frets  in  the  blood,  and  festers  in  the  heart. 

To  mate  the  work  more  sure,  a  scene  she  drew, 
And  plae'd  before  the  dreaming  virgin's  view 
Her  sister's  marriage,  and  her  glorious  fate  ; 
Th'  imaginary  bride  appears  in  state  j 
The  bridegroom  with  unwonted  beauty  glows, 
Eor  Envy  magnifies  whate'er  she  stows. 

Full  of  the  dream,  Aglauros  pjn'd  away 
In  tears  all  night,  in  darkness  all  the  day ; 
Consum'd  like  ice,  that  just  begins  to  run, 
When  feebly  smitten  by  the  distant  sun  ; 
Or  like  unwholesome  weeds,  that,  set  on  fire, 
Are  slowly  wasted,  and  in  smoke  expire. 
Given  up  to  Envy,  (for  in  ev'ry  thought 
The  thorns,  thj  venom,  and  the  vision  wrought) 
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Oft  did  ste  call  on  deathj  m  oft  decreed, 
Bather  tlian  see  her  sister's  wish  suceeed, 
To  tell  her  awful  fatter  what  had  pass'd  : 
At  length  before  the  door  herself  she  oast ; 
Aiid,  sitting  on  the  ground  with  sullen  pride, 
A  passage  to  the  loYe-aiok  god  deny'd. 
The  god  oaress'd,  and  for  admission  pray  d, 
And  sooth'd,  in  softest  words,  th'  envenoni'd  maid. 
In  vain  he  sooth'd  ;  "  Begone  !  "   the  maid  replieh, 
"  Or  here  I  keep  my  seat,  and  ne^er  rise." 
"  Then  keep  thy  seat  for  over  I  "  cries  the  god, 
And  touch'd  the  door,  wide-opening  to  his  rod 
Fain  would  she  rise,  and  stop  him,  but  she  fouad 
Her  trunk  too  heavy  to  forsake  the  ground ; 
Her  joints  are  all  benumb'd,  her  hands  are  pale, 
And  marble  now  appears  in  every  nail. 
Aa  when  a  cancer  in  the  body  feeds. 
And  gradual  death  from  limb  to  limb  proceuda  ; 
So  does  the  ehillnesa  to  each  vital  part 
Spread  by  degrees,  and  creeps  into  her  heart ; 
'Till  hard'ning  every  where,  and  speechless  grown, 
She  sits  immov'd,  and  freeaes  to  a  stone. 
Bat  still  her  envious  hue  and  sulleu  mien, 
Are  in  the  sedentary  figure  seen. 

EUEOPA'9  EAFE. 
When  now  the  god  his  fury  had  allay'd, 
And  taken  vengeance  of  the  stubborn  maid. 
From,  where  the  bright  Athenian  turrets  rii^e 
He  mounts  aloft,  and  re-asconds  the  Rkies. 
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Jove  saw  him  enter  the  sublime  abodes, 
Aud,  as  he  mlx'd  among  the  crowd  of  gods, 
Beckon'd  him  out,  and  drew  him  from  the  rest 
And  in  soft  whispers  thus  his  will  esprest. 

"  My  trusty  Hermea,  by  whose  ready  aid 
Thy  sire's  commands  are  thro'  the  world  convey'd 
Eesitme  thy  wings,  exert  their  utmost  force, 
And  to  the  walls  of  Sidon  speed  thy  course ; 
There  find  a  herd  of  heifers  wand'ring  o'er 
The  neighbouring  hiU,  and  drive  them  to  the  shore. 

Thus  spoke  the  god,  coneeiiling  his  intent. 
The  trusty  Hermes  on  his  message  went, 
And  found  the  herd  of  heifers  wand'ring  o'er 
A  neighbouring  hill,  and  drove  'em  to  the  shore  ; 
Where  the  king's  daughter,  with  a  lovely  traia 
Of  fellow  nymphs,  was  sporting  on  tlie  plain. 

The  dignity  of  empire  laid  aside, 
(For  love  but  ill  agrees  with  Hugly  pride) 
The  ruler  of  the  skies,  the  thundering  god, 
Who  shakes  the  world's  foundations  with  a  nod. 
Among  a  herd  of  lowing  hoifers  ran, 
Frisk'd  in  a  bull,  and  bellow'd  o'er  tho  plain. 
Large  rolls  of  fat  about  his  shoulders  clung. 
And  from  his  neck  the  double  dewlap  hung. 
His  akin  was  whiter  than  the  snow  that  lies 
TJnsuUj'd  by  the  breath  of  southern  skies  ; 
Small  shining  horns  on  his  curl'd  forehead  stand, 
As  turn'd  and  polish'd  by  the  workman's  hand  ; 
His  eye-balls  roU'd,  not  formidably  bright, 
But  gaa'd  and  languish'd  with  a  gentle  light. 
His  every  look  was  peaceful,  and  expreat 
The  softuesa  of  the  lover  in  the  beast. 
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AgeBor'a  royal  daugliter,  as  she  play'd 
Among  the  fields,  the  milk-white  bull  surve;  'd, 
And  view'd  his  spotless  body  witb  delight, 
And  at  a  distance  kept  liim  in  her  sight. 
At  length  she  pluck'd  the  rising  flowers,  and  fed 
The  gentle  beast,  and  fondly  strok'd  bis  head. 
He  stood  well  pleaa'd  to  touch  the  charming  fair, 
But  hardly  could  confine  his  pleasure  there. 
And  now  be  wantons  o'er  the  neighbouring  strand, 
Now  rolls  bis  body  on  the  yellow  sand ; 
And  now,  perceiving  all  her  fears  decay'd, 
Gomes  tossing  forward  to  tbo  roya]  maid  ; 
Gives  Lor  bis  breast  to  stroke,  and  downward  turns 
His  grisly  brow,  and  gently  stoops  his  horns. 
In  flowery  wreaths  the  royal  virgin  drest 
His  bending  boms,  and  kindly  clapt  bis  breast, 
'Till  LOW  grown  wanton,  and  devoid  of  fear, 
Not  knowing  that  she  prcat  the  thundcrcr, 
She  plac'd  herself  upon  his  back,  and  rode 
O'er  fields  and  meadows,  seated  on  the  god. 

He  gently  maroh'd  along,  and  by  degrees 
Left  the  dry  meadow,  and  approach'd  the  seas , 
Where  now  he  dips  his  hoofs  and  wets  his  thighs, 
Now  plunges  in,  and  carries  oif  the  prize. 
The  frighted  nymph  looks  backward  on  the  shore, 
And  hears  the  tumbling  billows  round  bor  roar ; 
But  still  she  holds  him  fast :  one  hand  is  borne 
Upon  his  baok,  the  other  grasps  a  horn : 
Her  train  of  ruffling  garments  flies  behind, 
Swells  in  tho  air,  and  hovers  in  the  wind. 

Through  storms  and  tempests  he  the  virgin  bore, 
And  Itmds  her  safe  on  the  Dictoan  shore  ; 
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Wiera  now,  iu  lis  divinest  form  arraj'd, 
,In  his  true  shape  he  oaptiv&tea  the  Tsiaii ; 
Who  gazes  on  him,  and  with  wondering  ej  IB 
Beholds  the  new  majestic  figure  rise, 
His  glowing  features,  and  colostial  light, 
And  all  the  god  discover'd  to  her  sight. 


When  now  Agenor  had  his  daughter  lost, 
He  sent  hia  son  to  search  on  eyery  coast ; 
And  sternly  bid  him  to  hia  arms  restore 
The  darling  maid,  or  see  his  face  no  more. 
But  live  an  exile  in  a  foreign  clime  : 
Thus  was  the  father  pious  to  a  erime. 

The  restless  youth  search 'd  all  the  world  around ; 
But  how  can  Jove  in  hia  amours  be  found  ? 
When  tired  at  length  with  unsuccessful  toil, 
To  shun  his  angry  aire  and  native  soil, 
He  goes  a  suppliant  to  the  Delphic  dome  ; 
There  asks  the  god  what  new-appointed  home 
Should  end  hia  wand'rings  and  his  toils  relieve. 
The  Delphic  oracles  this  answer  give. 

"  Behold  among  the  fields  a  lonely  cow, 
TJnwom  with  yokes,  unbroken  to  the  plow ; 
Mark  well  the  place  wiere  first  she  lays  ter  down, 
There  measure  out  thy  walls  and  build  tiy  town, 
And  from  thy  guide,  Bteotia  call  the  land. 
In  which  the  destin'd  walls  and  town  shall  stand." 
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No  sooner  had  lie  left  tlie  dark  abode, 
Jiig  with  the  promise  of  the  Delphic  god, 
■When  in  the  fields  the  fatal  cow  he  view'd, 
Nor  gall'd  with  yoiea,  nor  worn  with  servitude; 
Her  gently  at  a  distance  he  purau'd; 
And  as  he  walk'd  aloof,  in  silonce  pray'd 
To  the  great  power  whose  counsels  he  obcj'd. 
Her  way  through  flowery  Panope  she  took. 
And  now,  Cephisus,  oross'd  thy  silver  brook; 
When  to  the  h  t       P  f    i*  s^e  rais'd, 
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O'er-ruB  with  brambles,  and  perplesi'd  with  thorn: 
Amidst  the  brake  a  hollow  den  was  found. 
With  rocks  and  shelving  arches  vaulted  round. 
Dcop  in  the  dreary  den,  coneeal'd  from  day, 
Sacred  to  Mars,  a  mighty  dragon  lay. 
Bloated  w.th  poison  to  a  monstrous  size; 
Fire  broke  in  flashes  wbon  bo  glanc'd  his  eyes ; 
His  towering  crest  was  glorious  to  bcbold, 
His  shoulders  and  his  sides  were  seal'd  with  gold ; 
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TLiee  tongues  lie  brandiali'ii  when  he  otarg'd  liiiS  foes ; 
His  teeth  stood  jaggy  in  three  dreadful  rows. 
The  Tyrians  in  the  den  for  water  soiight, 
And  with  their  urns  esplor'd  the  hollow  vault ; 
From  side  to  aide  their  empty  urns  rebound, 
And  rouse  the  sleepy  serpent  with  the  sound. 
Straight  he  bestirs  him,  and  is  seen  to  rise  ; 
And  now  with  dreadful  hissings  fills  the  skies, 
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And  darts  his  forky  tongues,  and  rolls 
The  Tyrians  drop  their  vessels  in  the  fri 
All  pale  and  trembling  at  the  hideous 
Spire  above  spire  uprear'd  in  air  he  stood. 
And  gaaing  round  him,  over-look'd  the  wood  ; 
Thon  floating  on  the  ground,  in  circles  roll'd ; 
Then  leap'd  upon  them  in  a  mighty  fold. 
Of  such  a  bulk,  and  sueh  a  monstrous  siae. 
The  serpent  in  the  polar  circle  lies, 
That  stretches  over  half  the  northern  skies. 
In  vain  the  Tyrians  on  their  arms  rely. 
In  vain  attempt  to  fight,  in  vain  to  fly  : 
All  their  endeavours  and  their  hopes  are  vain ; 
Some  die  entangled  in  the  winding  train ; 
Some  are  devour'd ;  or  feel  a  loathsome  death, 
Swoln  up  with  blasts  of  pestilential  breath. 

And  now  the  scorching  sun  was  mounted  high. 
In  all  its  lustre,  to  the  noon-day  sky ; 
When,  anxious  for  his  friends,  and  fiU'd  with  caroa 
To  search  the  woods  th'  impatient  chief  prepares, 
A  lion's  hide  around  his  loins  he  wore. 
The  well-pois'd  jav'lui  to  the  field  he  bore, 
Inur'd  tfl  blood;  the  far- destroying  dart, 
And,  tjio  bopt  weapon,  an  undaunted  heart. 
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Soon  as  the  youth  approach'd  the  fatal  place, 
He  saw  his  eervants  breathless  on  the  grass  ; 
The  scaly  foe  amid  their  corpse  he  view'd, 
Basking  at  ease,  and  feasting  in  their  blood. 
"  Such  friends,"  he  cries,  "  deserv'd  a  longer  date , 
Bat  Cadmus  will  reTenge,  or  share  their  fate." 
Then  heav'd  a  stone,  and  rising  to  the  throw, 
He  sent  it  in  a  whirlwind  at  the  foe  : 
A  towor,  assaulted  by  so  rudo  a  stroke, 
With  all  its  lofty  battlements  had  shook ; 
But  nothing  here  th'  unwieldy  rock  avails, 
Rebounding  harmless  from  the  plaited  ecalea, 
That,  firmly  join'd,  proserv'd  him  from  a  wound, 
With  native  armour  crusted  all  around. 
The  pointed  jav'lin  more  successful  flew, 
Which  at  his  back  the  raging  warrior  threw ; 

Amid  the  plaited  scales  it  took  its  course, 
And  in  the  spinal  marrow  spent  its  foree. 
The  monster  hiss'd  aloud,  and  rag'd  in  vain. 
And  writh'd  his  body  to  and  fro  with  pain  ; 
And  bit  the  spear,  and  wreneh'd  tlie  wood  away ; 
The  point  still  buried  in  the  marrow  lay. 
And  now  his  rago,  increasing  with  hia  pain. 
Reddens  his  eyes,  and  beats  in  every  vein  ; 
Ohura'd  in  his  teeth  the  foamy  venom  rose, 
Whilst  from  his  mouth  a  blast  of  vapours  flows, 
Such  as  th'  infernal  Stygian  waters  cast: 
The  plants  around  him  wither  in  the  blasts 
Now  in  a  maze  of  rings  he  lies  enroll'd. 
Now  all  unravell'd,  and  without  a  fold ; 
Now,  like  a  torrent,  with  a  mighty  force 
Bears  down  the  forest  in  his  boisterous  course. 
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Cadmus  gave  baek,  and  on  tlie  lion's  spoil 
Sustain'd  tlie  shock,  then  foro'd  him  to  recoil ; 
The  pointed  jav'Iin  warded  off  liis  rage  : 
Mad  with  his  pains,  and  furious  to  engage. 
The  serpent  champs  the  steel,  and  hites  the  spear, 
Till  blood  and  venom  all  the  point  besmear. 
But  still  the  hurt  he  yet  receiT'd  was  slight ; 
Eor,  whilst  the  champion  with  redoubled  migbt 
Strikes  home  the  jay'Iin,  his  retiring  foe 
Shrinks  from  the  wound,  and  disappoints  the  blow. 

The  dauntless  hero  still  pursues  his  stroke, 
And  presses  forward,  'till  a  knotty  oak 
Ectarda  his  foo,  and  stops  him.  in  the  rear ; 
Pull  in  his  throat  he  plung'd  the  fatal  spear, 
That  in  th'  extended  neck  a  passage  found. 
And  pierc'd  tie  solid  timber  through  the  wound, 
Fix'd  to  the  reeling  trunk,  with  many  a  stroke 
Of  his  huge  tail,  he  lash'd  the  sturily  oak; 
Till  spent  with  toil,  and  labouring  hard  for  breath, 
He  now  lay  twisting  in  the  pangs  of  death, 

Cadmus  beheld  him  wallow  in  a  flood 
Of  swimming  poisou,  intermix'd  with  blood  ; 
When  suddenly  a  speech  was  heard  from  high, 
(Tho  speeoh  was  heard,  nor  was  the  speaker  nigh) 
"  Why  dost  thou  thus  with  secret  pleasure  see. 
Insulting  man !  what  thou  thyself  shalt  be  ?  " 
Aatonish'd  at  the  voice,  ho  stood  amaz'd, 
And  all  around  with  inward  horror  gaz'd ; 
When  Pallas  swift  descending  from  the  skies, 
Pallas,  the  guardian  of  the  bold  and  wise. 
Bids  him  plow  up  the  field,  and  soatter  round 
The  dragon's  teeth  o'er  all  the  furrow'd  gromid ; 
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Then  tells  the  yontt  how  to  his  wondering  eyes 
E  nhattl  d  arm    s  from  the  field  should  vise. 

H       w    tl     t  eth  at  Pallas's  command, 
A  d  fl         th    f  t  ire  people  from  his  hand. 
Th     11         WW  rm,  and  crumble  where  he  sows ; 
And  now  th   p  mted  spears  advance  in  rows ; 
Now  nodding  plumes  appear,  and  shining  crests, 
Kow  the  broad  shoulders  and  the  rising  breasts  ; 
O'er  all  the  field  the  breathing  harvest  swarms, 
A  growing  host,  a  crop  of  men  and  arms. 

So  through  the  parting  stage  a  figure  roars 
Its  body  up,  and  limb  by  limb  appears 
By  just  degrees  ;  tiU  all  the  man  arise, 
And  in  his  full  proportion  strikes  the  eyes. 

Cadmus  surpria'd,  and  startled  at  the  sight 
Of  his  new  foes,  prepar'd  himself  for  fight : 
When  one  cry'd  out,  "  Forbear,  fond  man,  forbear 
To  mingle  in  a  blind  promiscuous  war." 
This  eaid,  he  struck  his  brother  to  tlie  ground, 
Himself  expiring  by  another's  wound ; 
Nor  did  the  third  his  eonL[uest  long  survive. 
Joying  ere  scarce  he  had  be^ti  to  live. 

The  dire  example  ran  through  all  the  field, 
Till  heaps  of  brothers  were  by  brothers  kill'd ; 
The  furrows  swam  in  blood  .  and  only  fiTe 
Of  aU.  the  vast  increase  were  left  alive. 
EcHon  one,  at  Pallas's  command, 
Let  fall  the  guiltless  weapon  from  his  hand ; 
And  with  the  rest  a  peaceful  tieaty  makes. 
Whom  Oadmus  as  his  friends  and  paituLi';  t^kes; 
So  founds  a  eity  on  the  promis'd  eaith. 
And  gtves  his  new  Bceotian  empire  birth 
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Here  Cadmus  reigu'd ;  and  now  oae  would  have  guesa'd 
The  royal  founder  in  his  exile  blest ; 
Long  did  he  live  witliin  Lis  new  abodes, 
Allj'd  by  marriage  to  the  deathless  gods ; 
And,  in  a  fruitful  wife's  embraces  old, 
A  long  increase  of  ohildren's  children  told : 
But  no  frail  man,  however  great  or  high, 
Can  be  concluded  blost  before  he  die. 

Actseon  was  the  first  of  all  his  race. 
Who  griev'd  hia  grandaire  in  his  borrow'd  face; 
Condemn'd  hj  stem  Diana  to  bemoan 
The  branching  horna,  and  visage  not  his  own  ; 
To  ahun  hia  once-lov'd  doga,  to  bound  away. 
And  from  their  huntsman  to  become  their  prey. 
And  yet  consider  why  the  change  waa  wrought, 
You'll  find  it  bis  misfortune,  not  his  fault ; 
Or  if  a  fault,  it  was  the  fault  of  chance  : 
For  how  can  guilt  proceed  from  ignorance  ? 

TtIB  TEAS9F0EM.\TION  OF  ACTIOS  IHTO  A.  STAU. 

In  a  fair  chase  a  shady  mountaiu  stood, 
Well  ator'd  with  game,  and  mark'd  with  trails  of  blood. 
Here  did  the  huntsmen  till  the  beat  of  day 
Pursue  the  stag,  and  load  themselves  with  prey  ; 
When  thus  Actseon  calling  to  the  rest : 
"  My  friends,"  aays  he,  "  our  aport  is  at  the  bosK 
The  sun  is  bigb  advano'd,  and  downward  sheds 
His  burning  beams  directly  on  our  heads  ; 
Then  by  consent  abatain  from  farther  spoils, 
Gall  off  the  digs,  and  gatber  up  the  toils ; 
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And  ere  to-morrow's  son  begins  his  race, 
Take  the  oool  morning  to  renew  the  chase," 
They  all  consent,  and  in  a  cheerful  train 
The  jolly  huntsmen,  loaden  with,  the  slain, 
Return  in  triumph  from  the  sultry  plain, 

Down  in  a  vale  with  pine  and  cypress  clad, 
Hefreah'd  with  gentle  winds,  and  brown  with  shade, 
The  chaste  Diana's  private  haunt,  there  stood 
Fall  in  the  centre  of  the  darksome  wood 
A  spacious  grotto,  all  around  o'er-grown 
With  hoary  moss,  and  arch'd  with  pumice- stone, 
From  out  its  rocky  clefts  the  waters  flow, 
And  trickling  swell  into  a  lake  below. 
Nature  had  every  where  so  play'd  her  part. 
That  every  where  she  seem'd  to  vie  with  ait. 
Here  the  bright  goddess,  toil'd  and  chaf  d  with  Leat, 
Was  wont  to  bathe  hei  in  the  cool  retreat. 

Here  did  she  now  with  all  her  train  resort. 
Panting  with  heat,  and  breathless  from  the  sport; 
Her  armour- hearer  laid  her  how  aside, 
Some  loos'd  her  sandals,  some  her  veil  nntj'd  ; 
Each  busy  nymph  her  proper  part  undrest; 
While  Crocale,  more  handy  than  tho  rest, 
Uather'd  her  flowing  hair,  and  in  a  noose 
Bound  it  together,  whOat  her  own  hung  loose. 
Five  of  the  more  ignoble  sort  by  turns 
Fetch  up  the  water,  and  unlade  their  uma. 

Now  all  undrest  tho  shining  goddess  stood. 
When  young  Actjeon,  wilder'd  in  the  wood, 
To  the  cool  grot  by  his  hard  fate  tetraj'd, 
The  fountains  fill'd  with  naked  nymphs  survey'd 
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The  frighted  virgms  aliriek'd  at  the  surprise, 

{The  forest  eoho'd  with  their  pieroins  cries) 

Then  in  a  huddle  round  their  goddess  prcat ; 

She,  proudly  eminent  ahove  the  rest. 

With  blushes  glow'd  ;  such  hlushes  a,s  adorn 

The  ruddy  welkin,  or  the  purple  mom  ; 

And  tho'  the  crowding  nymphs  her  hody  hide, 

Half  backward  shrunk,  and  view'd  him  from  aside. 

Surpris'd,  at  first  she  would  have  snatch'd  her  how, 

But  sees  the  circling  waters  round  her  flow  ; 

These  in  the  Iiollow  of  her  hand  she  took. 

And  dash'd  'em  in  his  face,  while  thus  she  spoke  ■ 

"  Tell  if  thou  eanst  the  wondrous  sight  disclos'd, 

A  goddess  naked  to  thy  view  expos'd." 

This  said,  the  man  began  to  disappear 
By  slow  degrees,  and  ended  in  a  deer. 
A  rising  horn  on  either  brow  he  wears, 
And  stretches  out  his  neck,  and  pricks  his  ears ; 
Hough  is  his  skin,  with  sudden  hairs  o'er-grown, 
His  hosom  pants  with  fears  before  unknown. 
Traasform'd  at  length,  he  flies  away  in  haste, 
And  wonders  why  he  flies  away  so  fast. 
But  as  by  chance,  within  a  neighbonriug  brook. 
He  saw  his  branching  horns  and  alter'd  look, 
Wretched  Actseon  1  in  a  doleful  tone 
He  try'd  to  speak,  but  only  gave  a  groan; 
And  as  he  wept,  within  the  wat'ry  glass 
He  saw  the  big  round  drops,  with  silent  pace. 
Bun  trickling  down  a  savage  hairy  face. 
What  should  he  do  ?     Or  seek  his  old  abodes. 
Or  herd  among  the  deer,  and  seulk  in  woods  ? 
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Here  Bhame  diasuados  bim,  tliore  tis  fear  prcvaila, 
And  each  by  turns  Lis  acliing  lieart  assails. 

As  he  thus  ponders,  he  behind  him  spies 
His  oponing  hounds,  and  now  he  hears  their  cries : 
A  generous  pack,  or  to  maintain  the  chase. 
Or  snuff  the  vapour  from  the  scented  grass. 

He  hounded  off  with  fear,  and  swiftly  rau 
O'er  craggy  mountains,  and  the  flowery  plain; 
Through  brakes  and  thickets  foro'd  his  way,  and  flew 
Through  many  a  ring,  where  once  he  did  pursue. 
In  vain  he  oft  endeavour'd  to  prochiim 
Hi8  new  misfortune,  and  to  tell  his  name; 
Nor  voice  nor  words  tho  brutal  tongue  supplies ; 
From  shouting  men,  and  horns,  and  dogs  he  flies, 
Deafen'd  and  stunu'd  with  their  promiscuous  cries. 
When  now  the  fleetest  of  the  pack,  that  preet 
Close  at  his  heels,  and  sprung  before  the  rest. 
Had  fasten'd  on  him,  straight  another  pair 
Hung  on  his  wounded  haunch,  and  held  him  there, 
Till  all  the  pack  camo  up,  and  every  hound 
Tore  the  sad  huntsman,  grov'ling  on  the  ground, 
Wlio  now  appear'd  but  one  continu'd  wound. 
With  dropping  tears  his  hitter  fate  he  moans, 
And  fills  the  mountain  with  his  dying  groans. 
His  servants  with  a  piteous  look  he  spies, 
And  turns  about  his  supplicating  eyes. 
His  servants,  ignorant  of  what  had  chano'd. 
With  eager  haste  and  joyful  shouts  advanc'd, 
And  cali'd  their  lord  Actseon  to  the  game : 
He  shook  his  head  in  answer  to  the  name ; 
He  heard,  hut  wish'd  he  had  indeed  been  gono, 
Or  onli  to  have  stood  a  looker  on. 
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But,  to  his  grief,  Le  finds  himself  too  aear, 
And  feels  his  rav'noua  dogs  with  fury  tear 
Theii'  wretchod  master,  panting  in  a  deer. 


THE  EIETH  OF  BACCHUS. 

Actseon's  sufferings,  and  Diana's  rago. 
Did  ail  the  thoughts  of  men  and  gods  engage ; 
Some  oaJl'd  the  enh  wtieh  Diana  wrought, 
Too  groat,  and  disproportion'd  to  the  fault : 
Others  again  esteem'd  Actscon's  woes 
Fit  for  a  yir^  goddess  to  impose. 
The  hearers  into  different  parts  divide. 
And  reasons  are  produo'd  on  either  side. 

Juno  alone,  of  all  that  heard  the  news, 
Nor  would  coitdeniii  tte  goddess,  nor  eseuao; 
She  Leeded  not  the  justice  of  the  deed, 
But  joj'd  to  see  the  race  of  Cadmus  hleed  j 
For  still  she  kept  Europa  in  her  mind, 
And,  for  her  sake,  detested  all  ter  kind. 
Besides,  to  aggravate  her  hate,  she  heard 
How  Semele,  to  Jove's  emhrace  preferr'd. 
Was  now  grown  hig  with  an  immortal  load. 
And  carrj'd  in  her  womb  a  future  god. 
Thus  terribly  iucens'd  the  goddess  broke 
To  sudden  fury,  and  abruptly  spoke. 

"  Are  my  reproaches  of  so  small  a  force  J 
'Tis  time  I  then  pursue  another  course : 
It  is  decreed  the  guilty  wretob  shall  die, 
If  I'm  indeed  the  mistress  of  the  sky ; 
If  rightly  stjl'd  among  the  powers  above 
The  wife  and  sister  of  the  thundering  Jove, 
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(And  none  can  sure  a  sister'a  right  deny) 
It  is  decreed  the  guilty  wretch  shall  die. 
She  hoasts  an  honour  I  can  hardly  claim  ; 
Pregnant,  she  rises  to  a  mother's  name ; 
While  proud  and  vain  she  triumphs  in  lier  Jov« 
And  shows  the  glorious  tokens  of  his  love ; 
But  if  I'm  still  the  mistress  of  the  skies, 
Bj  her  own  lover  the  fond  beauty  dies." 
This  said,  descending  in  a  yellow  cloud. 
Before  the  gates  of  Scmclo  she  stood. 

Old  Beroe's  decrepit  shape  slie  wears. 
Her  wrinkled  visage,  and  her  hoary  hairs  ; 
Whilst  in  her  trembling  gait  she  totters  on. 
And  learns  to  tattle  in  the  nurse's  tone. 
The  goddess,  thus  disguis'd  in  age,  beguil'd 
With  pleasing  stories  her  false  foster- oliild. 
Haoh  did  she  talk  of  love,  and  when  she  carae 
To  mention  to  the  nymph  hor  lover's  name, 
I'etching  a  sigh,  and  holding  down  her  head, 
"  'Tis  well,"  says  she,  "  if  all  be  true  that's  said 
But  trust  me,  child,  I'm  much  inclin'd  to  feai 
Some  coTinterfoit  in  this  your  Jupiter. 
Many  an  honest,  well-designing  maid, 
Has  been  by  these  pretended  gods  betraj'd. 
But  if  he  be  indeed  the  thundering  Jove, 
Bid  him,  when  next  he  courts  the  rites  of  love, 
Descend  triumphant  from  th'  ethereal  sky, 
In  all  the  pomp  of  his  divinity  | 
Encompass'd  round  by  those  celestial  charms. 
With  which  he  fills  th'  immortal  Juno's  arms." 

Th'  unwary  nymph,  insnar'd  with  what  she  said, 
Desir'd  of  Jove,  when  nest  he  sought  her  bed, 
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To  grant  a  certain  gift  whieli  alie  would  chuse  ; 

"  Eear  not,"  reply'd  tte  god,  "  that  I'll  refuse 

Whate'er  jou  ask  ;  may  Stjz  ooufirm  my  voice, 

Chuse  wtat  you  will,  and  you  sliall  liave  your  cioioe. 

"  Tten,"  says  the  nymph,  "  when  nest  you  seek  my  arms, 

May  you  descend  in  those  celestial  charms. 

With  which  your  Juno's  hosoni  you  inflame 

And  fill  with  transport  heaven's  immortal  dame." 

The  god  surpris'd,  would  fain  have  stopp'd  her  voice  • 

But  he  had  sworn,  and  she  had  made  her  choice. 

To  keep  his  promise  he  asceuda,  and  shvouds 
His  awful  brow  in  whirlwinds  and  in  clouds ; 
Whilst  all  around,  in  terrible  array, 
His  thunders  rattle,  and  his  lightnings  play. 
And  yet,  the  dazzling  lustre  to  ahate. 
He  set  not  out  in  all  his  pomp  and  state, 
Clad  in  the  mildest  lightning  of  the  skies, 
And  arm'd  with  thunder  of  the  smallest  size  : 
Not  those  huge  bolts,  by  which  the  giants  slain, 
Lay  overthrown  on  the  Phlegrcau  plain, 
'Twas  of  a  lesser  mould,  and  lighter  weight ; 
They  call  it  thunder  of  a  second-rate. 
For  the  rough  Cyclops,  who  by  Jove's  command 
Temper'd  the  holt  and  tum'd  it  to  his  hand, 
Work'd  up  less  flame  and  fury  in  its  make. 
And  quench 'd  it  sooner  in  the  standing  lake. 
Thus  dreadfully  adom'd,  with  horror  bright, 
Th'  illustrious  god,  descending  from  his  height, 
Came  rushing  on  her  in  a  storm  of  light. 

The  mortal  dame,  too  feeble  to  engage 
The  lightning's  flashes,  and  the  thunder's  rage, 
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Consum'd  amidst  tte  glories  she  desir'd, 
And  in  the  terrible  embrace  espir'd. 

But,  to  presorve  his  offepring  from  the  tomb, 
Jove  took  Mm  smoking  from  tho  blasted  womb  ; 
And,  if  on  ancient  tales  we  may  rely, 
Inclos'd  th'  abortivo  infant  in  his  thigh. 
Here,  when  tho  babe  had  all  his  time  fulfill'd, 
Ino  first  took  bim  for  her  foster-ehild  ; 
Then  the  Niseana,  in  their  dark  abode, 
Nurs'd  secretly  with  milk  the  thriving  god. 

THE    TKANSPOJtMATION    OF    TIKB8IA8. 

'Twaa  now,  while  these  transactions  past  on  eartl 
And  Bacchus  thus  proour'd  a  second  birth, 
Wben  Jove,  dispos'd  to  lay  aside  the  weight 
Of  public  empire,  and  the  cares  of  state ; 

As  to  his  queen  in  nectar  bowls  he  quaff 'd, 
"  In  troth,"  says  he,  and  as  he  spoke  he  laugh'd, 
"  The  sense  of  pleasure  in  the  male  is  far 
More  dull  and  dead  than  what  you  females  share-" 
Juno  the  truth  of  what  was  said  deny'd ; 
Tiresias  therefore  must  the  cause  decide  ; 
For  he  the  pleasure  of  each  sex  had  trj'd. 
It  bappen'd  once,  within  a  shady  wood. 
Two  twisted  snakes  he  in  conjunction  view'd  ; 
When  with  his  staff  their  slimy  folds  be  broke. 
And  lost  his  manhood  at  the  fatal  Stroke. 
But,  after  seven  revolving  years  he  view'd 
The  self-same  serpents  in  the  self-same  wood ; 
"  And  if,"  says  he,  "  such  virtue  in  you  lio. 
That  he  who  dares  your  slimy  folds  untie 
Must  change  his  kind,  a  second  stroke  I'll  try," 
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Again  he  struck  the  snakes,  and  stood  again 

Ncw-sex'd.,  and  straight  recovor'd  into  man. 

Him  therefore  both  the  deities  create 

The  sovereign  umpire  in  their  grand  dehate  ; 

And  he  deolar'd  for  Jove  ;  whea  Juno,  fir'd 

More  than  so  trivial  an  affair  requir'd, 

Depriv'd  him,  in  her  fury,  of  his  sight, 

And  left  him  groping  round  in  sudden  night. 

But  Joye  (for  so  it  is  in  heaven  decreed, 

That  no  one  god  repeal  anottor's  deed  ;) 

Irradiates  all  his  soul  with  inward  light. 

And  with  the  prophet's  art  relieves  the  want  of  sight. 

THE  TRANSFOEMATIOH  OF  ECHO. 

Fam'd  far  and  near  for  knowing  things  to  come, 
From  lira  th'  inquiring  nations  sought  their  doom; 
The  fair  Liriopo  his  answers  trj'd. 
And  first  th'  unerring  prophet  justifj'd  ; 
This  nymph  the  god  Cephisna  had  ahus'd, 
With  all  his  winding  waters  circurafus'd. 
And  on  the  Nereid  got  a  lovely  hoy, 
Whom  the  soft  maids  even  then  beheld  with  joy. 

The  tender  dame,  solieitous  to  know 
Whether  her  child  should  reach  old  age  or  no, 
Consulta  the  sage  Tiresias,  who  replies, 
"  If  e'er  he  knows  himself,  he  surely  dies," 
Long  liv'd  the  dubious  mother  in  suspense, 
Till  time  unriddled  all  the  prophet's  sense, 

Narcissus  now  his  sixteenth  year  began, 
Just  turned  of  boy,  and  on  the  verge  of  man ; 
Many  a  friend  the  blooming  youth  caress'd, 
Many  a  liiye-sick  maid  her  flame  confess 'd. 
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Such  was  his  pride,  in  vain  the  friend  caress'd, 
The  love-siok  maid  in  vain  Lor  flame  confess'd. 

Once,  in  the  woods,  as  lio  purau'd  the  chase 
The  babbling  Echo  had  descrj'd  his  face ; 
She,  who  in  other's  words  lier  silence  breaks, 
Nor  speaks  herself  but  when  another  speaks. 
Echo  was  then  a  maid,  of  speech  bereft. 
Of  wonted  speech ;  for  tho'  her  voice  was  left, 
Juno  a  curse  did  on  her  tongue  impose, 
To  sport  with  every  sentence  in  the  close. 
Eutl  often  when  the  goddess  might  have  caught 
Jove  and  her  rivals  in  the  very  fault, 
This  nymph  with  subtle  stories  would  delay 
Her  coming,  till  the  lovers  slipp'd  away. 
The  goddess  found  out  the  deceit  in  time, 
And  then  sLe  cry'd,  "  That  tongue,  for  this  thy  erima. 
Which  could  bo  many  subtle  tales  produce. 
Shall  be  hereafter  but  of  little  use." 
Hence  'tis  sho  prattles  in  a  fainter  tone, 
With  mimic  sounds,  and  accents  not  her  own. 

This  love-sick  virgin,  over-joy'd  to  find 
The  boy  alone,  still  follow'd  him.  behind ; 
When,  glowing  warmly  at  her  near  approach, 
As  sulphur  blazes  at  the  taper's  touch. 
She  iong'd  her  hidden  passion  to  reveal. 
And  tell  her  pains,  but  had  not  words  to  tel  I : 
She  can't  begin,  hut  waits  for  the  rebound, 
To  catch  hia  voice,  and  to  return  the  sound. 

The  nymph,  when  nothing  could  Narcissus  move,' 
Still  dash'd  with  blushes  for  her  slighted  love, 
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Liv'd  in  the  sliady  covert  of  the  woods, 
In  solitary  eaves  aad  dark  abodes  ; 
Where  pining  wander'd  the  rejected  fair, 
Till  haraaa'd  out,  and  wora  away  with  care, 
The  soundiag  ekeleton,  of  blood  bereft, 
Besides  hor  bones  and  voice  had  nothing  left. 
Her  boues  are  petrify'd,  her  voice  is  found 
In  vaults,  where  still  it  doubles  every  sound. 


Thus  did  the  nyraplis  in  vain  caress  the  boy, 
He  still  was  lovoly,  but  he  still  was  coy ; 
When  one  fair  virgin  of  the  slighted  train 
Thus  pray'd  the  gods,  proYoi'd  by  his  disdain, 
"  Oh  may  he  lovo  like  me,  and  love  like  me  in  vai 
Rhamnusia  pity'd  the  neglected  fair, 
And  with  just  vengeance  anawer'd  to  her  prayer. 

There  stands  a  fountain  in  a  darksome  wood, 
Nor  stain'd  with  falling  leaves  nor  rising  mud ; 
Untroubled  by  the  breath  of  winds  it  rcsta, 
tJnsully'd  by  the  touch  of  men  or  beasts  ; 
High  bowers  of  shady  trees  above  it  grow, 
And  rising  grass  and  cheerful  greens  below. 
Pleas'd  with  the  form  and  coolness  of  the  place," 
And  over-heated  by  the  morning  chase, 
Narcissus  on  the  grassy  verdure  lies  : 
But  whilst  within  the  crystal  fount  he  tries 
To  quench  his  heat,  he  feels  new  heats  arise. 
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^or  as  his  own  bright  image  he  sorvey'd, 

He  fell  in  love  with  the  fantastic  shade  ; 

And  o'er  the  fair  resemlDlanee  hung  unmov'^, 

Nor  knew,  fond  youth  I  it  v/aa  himself  he  lov'd. 

T!ie  well-tum'd  nock  and  shoulders  te  descries 

The  spacious  forehead,  and  the  sparkling  eyes  ; 

The  hands  that  Bacchus  might  not  scorn  to  show, 

And  hair  that  round  Apollo's  head  might  flow, 

With  all  the  purple  jouthfulneas  of  face, 

That  gently  blushes  in  the  wat'ry  glasa. 

By  his  own  flames  eonsum'd  the  lover  lies, 

A  h  he  dies. 
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Step  thou  aside,  and  the  frail  charmer  dies. 

Still,  o'er  the  fouutaiu's  wat'ry  gleam  he  stood, 
Mindless  of  sleep,  and  negligent  of  food  ; 
Still  view'd  his  face,  and  languish'd  as  he  view'd. 
At  length  he  rais'd  his  head,  and  thus  began 
To  vent  his  griefs,  and  tell  the  woods  liis  pain, 
'  Yon  trees,"  says  he,  "  and  thou  surrounding  grove, 
Who  oft  have  been  the  kindly  scenes  of  lovo, 
Tell  mc,  if  e'er  witbin  your  shades  did  lie 
A  youth  so  t-ortur'd,  so  perplex'd  as  I  ? 
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I  who  before  me  see  the  charming  fair, 

Whilst  there  he  stands,  and  yet  he  stands  not  tliure 

In  such  a  maze  of  loTe  mj  thoughts  arc  lost ; 

And  yet  do  bulwarli'd  town  nor  distant  coast, 

Preserves  the  heauteoua  youth  from  being  seen, 

No  mountains  rise,  nor  oceans  flow  between. 

A  shallow  water  hinders  mj  embrace; 

And  yet  the  lovely  mimic  wears  a  face 

That  iindly  smiles,  and  when  I  hend  to  join 

My  lips  to  his,  he  fondly  bends  to  mine. 

Hear,  gentle  youth,  and  pity  my  complaint, 

Come  from  thy  well,  tliou  fair  inhabitant. 

My  charms  an  easy  conquest  have  obtain'd 

O'er  other  hearts,  by  thee  alone  disdain'd. 

But  why  should  I  despair?     I'm  sure  he  burns 

With  equd  flames,  and  languishes  by  turns. 

Whene'er  I  stoop  he  offers  at  a  tiss, 

And  when  my  arms  I  stretch,  he  stretches  his. 

His  eye  with  pleasure  on  my  face  he  keeps, 

He  smiles  my  smiles,  and  when  I  wocp  he  weeps. 

Whene  er  I  speak,  his  moving  lips  appear 

To  utter  something,  which  X  cannot  hear. 

"  Ah  wretched  me !  I  now  begin  too  late 
To  find  ont  all  the  long-perplex' d  deceit  ] 
It  is  myself  I  love,  myself  I  see  ; 
The  gay  delusion  is  a  part  of  me. 
I  kindle  up  the  flres  by  which  I  burn, 
And  my  own  beauties  from  the  well  return. 
Whom  should  I  court  ?  how  utter  my  complaint  ? 
Enjoyment  but  produces  my  restraint, 
And  too  much  plenty  makes  me  die  for  want. 
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How  gladly  would  I  from  myself  remove  t 

Atid  at  a,  distance  set.  the  thing  I  love. 

My  breast  is  warni'd  with  such  unusual  fire, 

I  wisli  him  ahsent  whom  I  most  desire. 

And  now  I  faint  with  grief ;   my  fate  draws  nigh 

In  all  the  pride  of  blooming  youth  I  die. 

Death  will  the  sorrows  of  my  heart  relieve; 

0  might  the  visionary  youth  survive, 

1  should  with  joy  my  latest  hreath  resign  I 
But  oh  !  I  see  his  fate  involv'd  in  mine." 

This  said,  tho  weeping  youth  again  re.turn'd 
To  the  clear  fountain,  where  again  he  burn'd ; 
His  tears  defao'd  the  surface  of  the  well 
With  circle  after  circle,  as  they  fell : 
And  now  the  lovely  face  hut  half  appears, 
O'errun  with  wrinkles,  and  deform'd  with  tears. 
"  Ah  whither,"  cries  Narcissus,  "  dost  thou  fly  ? 
Let  me  still  feed  tho  flame  hy  which  I  die ; 
Let  me  still  see,  tho'  I'm  no  further  hlest." 
Then  rends  his  garment  off,  and  heats  his  breast ; 
His  naked  bosom  redden'd  with  the  blow. 
In  such  a,  blush  as  purple  clusters  show, 
Ere  yet  the  son's  autumnal  heats  refiae 
Their  sprightly  juice,  and  mellow  it  to  wine. 
The  glowing  beauties  of  his  breast  lie  spies, 
And  with  a  new  redoubled  passion  dies. 
As  wax  dissolves,  as  ice  begins  to  run, 
And  trickle  into  drops  before  the. sun  ; 
So  melts  the  youth,  and  languishes  away, 
His  beauty  withers,  and  his  limbs  decay  ; 
And  none  of  those  attractive  charms  remain, 
To  which  the  slighted  Echo  sued  in  vain. 
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She  saw  him  in  hia  present  misery, 
Whom,  epito  of  all  her  wrongs,  she  gricT'd  to  sei 
She  answer'd  sadly  lo  the  lover's  moan, 
Sigh'd  back  Ha  sighs,  and  groan'd  to  every  groa; 
"  Ah  youth  !  heloy'd  in  vain,"  Narcissus  cries  ; 
"  Ah  youth  I  holov'd  in  vain,"  the  nymph  repliej 
"  Farewel,"  says  he  ;  the  parting  sound  scarce  ft 
From  his  faint  lips,  but  she  replied,  "JParewel." 
Then  on  th'  unwholesome  earth  he  gasping  lies, 
Till  death  shuts  up  those  self-admiring  oyos. 
To  the  oold  shades  his  flitting  ghost  retires, 
And  iu  the  Stygian  waves  itself  admires. 

For  him  the  Naiads  and  the  Dryads  mourn, 
Whom  the  sad  Echo  answers  in  her  turn ; 
And  now  the  sister-nymphs  prepare  his  urn  : 
When,  looking  for  his  corpse,  thej  only  found 
A  rising  stalk,  with  yellow  h 


This  sad  event  gave  hliud  Tiresias  fame. 
Through  Greece  establish'd  in  a  prophet's  name. 

Th'  uahallow'd  Pcnthcus  only  durst  deride 
The  cheated  pooplo,  and  their  eyeless  guide. 
To  whom  the  prophet  in  his  fury  said, 
Shaking  the  hoary  honours  of  his  head ; 
"  'Twere  well,  presumptuous  man,  'twere  well  for  thee 
If  tliou  wert  eyeless  too,  and  blind,  like  me  : 
For  tne  time  comes,  nay,  'tis  already  here, 
When  the  young  god's  solemnities  appear  ; 
Which,  if  thou  dost  not  with  just  rites  adorn, 
Thy  impious  carcass,  into  pieces  torn, 
Shall  strew  the  woods,  and  hang  on  every  tliovn. 
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Then,  then,  remember  what  I  now  fortel, 

And  own  the  blind  Tiresiaa  saw  too  ■well." 

Still  Pentheus  acorns  him,  and  derides  his  skill, 

But  time  did  all  the  promis'd  threats  fulfil. 

For  now  thro'  prostrate  Greece  young  Bacchus  rode, 

Whilst  howling  matrons  celebrate  the  god. 

All  ranks  and  sexes  to  his  orgies  rau, 

To  mingle  in  the  pomps,  and  fill  the  train. 

When  Pentheus  thus  his  wicked  rago  expross'd  ; 

"  What  madness,  Thebans,  has  your  souls  posscss'd? 

Can  hollow  timbrels,  can  a  drunken  shout, 

And  the  lewd  clamours  of  a  beastly  rout, 

Thus  quell  your  courage  f  ean  the  weak:  alarm 

Of  women's  yells,  those  stubborn  souls  disarm, 

Whom  nor  the  sword  nor  trumpet  e'er  conld  fright, 

Nor  the  loud  dia  and  horror  of  a  fight  ? 

And  you,  our  sires,  who  left  your  old  abodes. 

And  fiz'd  in  foreign  earth  your  country  gods  ; 

Will  you  without  a  stroke  your  city  yield. 

And  poorly  quit  an  undisputed  field  ? 

But  you,  whose  youth  and  vigour  should  inspire 

Heroic  warmth,  and  kindle  martial  fire, 

Whom  bnrnish'd  arms  and  crested  helmets  grace, 

Not  flowery  garlands  and  a  painted  face  ; 

Rem.ember  him  to  whom  you  stand  ally'd ; 

The  serpent  for  his  well  of  waters  dy'd. 

He  fought  the  strong  ;  do  you  his  courage  show, 

And  gain  a  conquest  o'er  a  feeble  foe. 

If  Thebes  must  fall,  oh  might  the  fates  afford 

A  nobler  doom  from  famine,  fire,  or  sword  I 

Then  might  the  Thebans  perish  with  renown  : 

But  now  a  leardloss  victor  sacks  the  town  ; 
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Whom  Jior  the  prancing  steed,  nor  pond'rouit  shield, 

Nor  the  hack'd  helmet,  nor  the  dusty  field, 

But  the  soft  jojH  of  lusury  and  ease, 

The  purple  Testa,  and  flowery  garlands  please. 

Stand  then  aside,  I'll  make  the  counterfeit 

Kenounce  his  godhead,  and  confess  the  cheat, 

Aorisius  from  the  Grecian  walls  repell'd 

This  boasted  power  ;  why  then  should  Pentheus  yield  ? 

GrO  quickly,  drag  th'  audacious  boy  to  me ; 

I'U  try  the  forte  of  his  divinity." 

Thus  did  th'  audacious  wretch  those  rites  profane, 

His  fiiends  dissuade  th'  audaeioua  wretch  in  vain ; 

In  vam  hii  giandaire  urg'd  Mm  to  give  o'er 

His  impious  threats  ,  the  wretch  but  raves  the  more. 

So  have  I  seen  a  rivor  gently  glide, 
In  a  smooth  course  and  inoffensive  tide  ; 
But  if  with  dams  its  current  we  restrain, 
It  bears  down  all,  and  foams  along  the  plain. 

But  now  his  servants  came  besmear'd  with  blood. 
Sent  by  their  haughty  prince  to  seize  the  god  ; 
Tho  god  they  found  not  in  the  frantic  throng, 
But  dragg'd  a  zealous  votary  along. 

TUE  MAEINER9  TK.VKgrOTlMED  TO  DOLPHINS. 

Him  Pentheus  view'd  with  fary  in  his  look. 
And  scarce  withheld  his  hands  while  thus  he  spoke  : 
"  Vile  slave  !  whom  speedy  vengeance  shaO  pursue, 
And  terrify  thy  base  seditious  crew  : 
Thy  country  and  thy  parentage  reveal. 
And  why  thou  join'st  in  these  mad  orgies  tell." 

The  captive  views  him  with  undaunted  eyes. 
And,  arm'd  with  inward  innocenoo,  replies. 
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"  Prom  high  Meouia's  rocky  shores  I  came, 
Of  poor  deHceut,  AocDtea  ia  my  name  : 
Mj  aire  was  meanly  born  ;  no  oxen  plow'd 
His  fruitful  fields,  nor  in  his  pastures  low'd. 
His  whole  estate  ■within  tlie  waters  Jay  ; 
With  lines  and  hooka  he  caught  the  finny  prey. 
His  art  was  all  his  livelihood ;  which  he 
Thus  with  his  dying  lips  bequeath'd  to  me : 
la  streama,  my  hoy,  and  rivers,  take  thy  chanoe  ; 
There  swima,"  aaid  he,  "  thy  whole  inheritance. 

"  Long  did  I  live  on  this  poor  legacy ; 
Till  tir'd  with  rocks,  and  my  own  native  aky. 
To  arts  of  navigation  I  inolin'd  ; 
Observ'd  the  turns  aad  changes  of  the  wind  : 
Learn'd  the  fit  havens,  and  began  to  note 
The  stormy  Hyadea,  the  rainj  Goat, 
The  bright  Taygete,  and  the  shining  bears. 
With  all  the  sailor's  catalogue  of  stars. 

"  Once,  as  by  chance  for  Delos  I  desiga'd, 
My  vessel,  driv'n  by  a  strong  guat  of  wind, 
Moor'd  in  a  Cbian  creek ;  ashore  I  wont. 
And  all  the  following  night  in  Chios  spent. 
When  morning  rose,  I  sent  my  mates  to  bring 
Supplies  of  water  from  a  ncighb'ring  spring. 
Whilst  I  the  motion  of  the  winds  cxplor'd  ; 
Then  summon'd  in  my  crew,  and  went  aboard. 
Opheltes  heard  my  summons,  and  with  joy 
Brought  to  the  shore  a  soft  aad  iovely  boy. 
With  more  than  female  sweetness  in  his  look. 
Whom  straggling  in  tlie  neighb'riug  fielda  he  took 
With  fumea  of  wine  the  little  captive  glowa, 
Aad  nods  with  sleep,  and  staggers  as  he  goes. 
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"  I  Ttew'd  iiim  nicely,  and  began  to  trace 
Each  heavenly  feature,  eaoli  immortal  grace, 
And  saw  divinity  in  all  hia  face. 
'  I  kaow  not  wlio,'  said  I,  '  ttis  god  sliould  be ; 
But  that  Ke  is  a  god  I  plainly  see : 
And  thou,  whoe'er  tbou  art,  escuse  the  force 
These  men  bave  us'd ;  andj  oh  !  befriend  our  course  * 
'  Pray  not  for  us,'  the  nimble  Dictys  ery'd, 
Dictya,  that  could  the  main-top-mast  bestride, 
And  down  the  rope  with  active  vigour  slide. 
To  the  same  purpose  old  Epopeus  spoke, 
Who  overlook'd  the  oars,  and  tiia'd  the  stroke ; 
The  same  the  pilot,  and  the  same  the  rest; 
Such  impious  avarice  their  souls  possost. 
'  Nay,  heaven  forbid  that  I  should  bear  away 
Within  ray  vessel  so  divine  a  prey,' 
Said  I ;  and  stood  to  hinder  their  intent : 
When  Lycabas,  a  wretch  for  murder  sent 
From  Tuscany,  to  suffer  banisliiuent, 
With  his  clench'd  fist  had  struck  me  overboard, 
Had  not  my  bands,  in  falling,  grasp'd  a  cord. 

"  His  base  confederates  the  fact  approve  ; 
When  Bacebus,  (for  'twas  be)  began  to  move, 
Wak'd  by  the  noise  and  clamours  which  they  rais'd ; 
And  shook  bis  drowsy  limbs,  and  round  him  gaa'd : 
'  "What  means  this  noise  ?  '  he  cries  ;  '  am  I  betray'd  ? 
Ah  !  whither,  whither  must  I  be  convey'd  ? ' 
'  Fear  not,'  said  Proreus,  '  child,  but  tell  ua  where 
You  wish  to  land,  and  trust  our  friendly  care.' 
'  To  Naxos  then  direct  your  course,'  said  he; 
'  Nasos  a  hospitable  port  shall  be 
To  each  of  you,  a  joyful  home  to  me,' 
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By  every  god  that  rules  the  sea  or  sky, 
The  perjur'd  villains  promise  to  eompiy, 
Ajid  bid  me  hasten  to  unmoor  the  ship. 
With  eager  joy  I  launch  into  the  deep  ; 
And,  heedless  of  the  fraud,  for  Nasos  stand : 
They  whisper  oft,  and  beckon  with  the  hand, 
And  give  me  signs,  all  anxious  for  their  prey, 
To  tack  about,  and  steer  another  way. 
'  Then  let  some  other  to  my  post  swcooed,' 
Said  I,  '  I'm  guiltless  of  so  foul  a  deed.' 
'What,'  says  Ethalion,  'must  tKe  ship's  whole  er< 
IFollow  your  humour,  and  depend  on  you  ?' 
And  straight  himself  ho  seated  at  the  proro. 
And  tack'd  aLout  and  sought  another  shore. 

"  The  beauteous  youth  now  found  himself  bet 
Anil  from  the  deck  the  rising  waves  sarvey'd, 
And  seem'd  to  weep,  and  as  he  wept  he  said  ; 
'  And  do  you  thus  my  easy  faith  beguile  ? 
Thus  do  you  bear  me  to  my  native  isle  ? 
Will  such  a  multitude  of  men  employ 
Their  strength  against  a  weak  dofcnccless  boy  ? ' 

"  In  vain  did  I  the  god  like  youth  deplore, 
The  more  I  begg'd,  they  thwarted  me  the  more. 
And  now  by  all  the  gods  in  heavco  that  hear 
This  solemn  oath,  by  Bacchus'  self,  I  swear. 
The  mighty  miracle  that  did  ensue, 
Although  it  seems  beyond  belief,  is  true. 
The  vessel,  fis'd  and  rooted  in  the  flood, 
Unmov'd  by  all  the  beating  billows  stood. 
In  vain  the  mariaers  would  plow  the  main 
With  sails  uufuvl'd,  and  strike  their  lai's  in  vain 
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irouncl  iheir  oara  a  twining  ivy  cleaves, 

Aad  climbs  the  mast  and  hides  the  eorda  in  leaves: 

The  Bails  are  cover'd  with  a  cheerful  greeu, 

And  berries  in  the  fruitful  canTas  seen. 

Amidst  the  waves  a  sudden  forest  rears 

Its  verdant  head,  and  a  new  spring  appears. 

"  The  God  we  now  behold  with  open'd  ejea  ; 
A  herd  of  spotted  panthers  round  him  lies 
In  glaring  forms  ;  the  grapy  clusters  spread 
On  his  fair  brows,  ind  dangle  on  his  head. 
And  whilst  he  frowns,  and  brandishes  his  spear. 
My  mates,  siirpris'd  with  madness  or  with  fear, 
Leap'd  overboard  ,  first  perjur'd  Madon  found 
Rough  scales  and  fins  his  stiff 'mug  sides  surround ; 
'  Ah  !  what,'  cries  one,  '  has  thus  transform'd  thy  look  , 
Straight  his  own  moutli  grew  wider  as  ho  spoke ; 
And  now  himself  he  views  with  like  surpriae. 
Still  at  his  oar  th'  indostrions  Libys  plies ; 
But,  as  he  plies,  each  busy  arm  shrinks  in, 
And  by  degrees  is  fashion'd  to  a  fln. 
Another,  as  he  catches  at  a  cord, 
Misses  his  arms,  and,  tumbling  overboard. 
With  his  broad  fius  and  forhy  tail  he  laves 
The  rising  surge,  and  flounces  in  the  waves. 
Thus  all  my  crew  transform'd  around  the  ship. 
Or  dive  below,  or  on  the  surface  leap, 
And  spout  the  waves,  and  wanton  in  the  deep. 
Full  nineteen  sailors  did  the  ship  convey, 
A  shoal  of  nineteen  dolphins  round  her  play. 
I  only  in  my  proper  shape  appear, 
Speoclilcs?  with  wonder,  and  half  dead  with  fear, 
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Till  Baflchus  kindlj  bid  me  fear  no  more. 
"Witli  Lim  I  landed  on  the  CMan  shore, 
And  him  shall  ever  gratefully  adore." 

"  This  forging  slaTe,"  says  Pentheua,  "  would  prevail 
O'er  our  just  fury  by  a  far-fetched  tale  : 
Go,  let  him  feel  the  whips,  the  swords,  the  fire 
And  in  the  tortures,  of  the  rack  espire." 
Th'  officious  seryants  hurry  him  away. 
And  the  poor  captive  in  a  dungeon  lay. 
But,  whilst  the  whips  and  tortures  are  prepar'd. 
The  gates  fly  open,  of  themselves  nnbarr'd  ; 
At  liberty  th'  unfetter'c!  captive  stands, 
And  flings  the  loosen'd  shackles  from  his  hands. 

THE    DEATH    OF    PESTIIEDS. 

But  Pentheus,  grown  more  furious  than  bef«rB_ 
Besolv'd  to  send  bis  messengers  no  more. 
But  went  himself  to  the  distracted  throng 
Where  high  CithEeron  echo'd  with  their  song. 
And  as  the  fiery  war-horse  paws  the  ground, 
And  snorts  and  trembles  at  the  trumpet's  sound  ; 
Transported  thus  bo  bpard  the  frantic  rout. 
And  rav'd  and  madden  d  it  tin.  distant  shout. 

A  spacious  oirmiit  on  the  hill  there  sli  id. 
Level  and  wide,  and  skiited  round  with  vood  ; 
Here  the  rash  Pentheus  with  nnhallow  d  eyes, 
The  howling  dames  and  mystio  orgies  spies. 
His  mother  sternly  m  w  d  him  where  he  stood 
And  kindled  into  midness  is  she  view  d 
Her  leafy  jav'lin  it  her  'ion  she  ca=t 
And  cries,  "  The  boii  that  lajs  nii  eo  mtiy  waste  ( 
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The  boar,  my  sisters  1  ^m  tlie  fatal  dart, 
And  atrike  the  brindled  monster  to  the  heart." 

Pectheus  astonish'd  heard  the  dismal  soand, 
And  sees  tlie  jelling  matrons  gath'ring  round  ; 
He  sees,  and  weeps  at  tie  approaching  fate, 
And  begs  for  mercy,  and  repents  too  late. 
"  Help,  help  !  my  aunt  Autonoe,"  he  cry'd  ; 
"  Remember  how  your  own  Actseon  dy'd," 
Deaf  to  his  cries,  the  frantic  matron  crops 
One  stretch' d- out  arm,  tte  other  Ino  lops. 
In  vain  does  Pentheus  to  his  mother  sue, 
And  the  raw  bleeding  stumps  presents  to  view  : 
Hie  mother  howl'd  ;  and  heedless  of  his  prayer, 
Her  trembling  hand  she  twisted  in  his  hair, 
"  And  this,"  she  cry'd,  "  shall  be  Agave's  share." 
When  from  the  neck  his  struggling  head  she  tore, 

And  in  her  hands  the  ghastly,  visage  bore, 
With  pleasure  all  the  hideous  troxik  survey; 
Then  pnll'd  and  tore  the  mangled  limbs  away, 
As  starting  in  the  pangs  of  death  it  lay. 
Soon  as  the  wood  its  leafy  honours  easts. 
Blown  off  and  scatter'd  by  autumnal  blasts, 
With  such  a  sudden  death  lay  Pentheus  slain, 
And  in  a  thousand  pieces  strow'd  the  plain. 
By  so  distinguishing  a  judgment  aw'd, 
The  Thebana  tiremble,  and  confess  the  god. 
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BOOK    ] 
THE   BTOKT  OF   BALMACIS   AI 

How  Salmacis,  witt  weak  e 
Sofliena  the  body,  and  nnoeryea  the  Hmljs, 
And  what  the  sewet  cause  shall  here  be  ehowa ; 
The  cauiie  is  socret,  but  th'  effect  ia  known. 
The  Naiads  nurst  an  infant  heretofore, 
That  Cytherea  once  to  Hermea  bore : 
From  both  tJi'  illustrioua  authors  of  his  raou 
The  child  was  nam'd;  nor  was  it  hard  to  trace 
Both  the  briglit  parents  through  the  infiint'a  face. 
When  fifteca  years,  ia  Ida's  cool  retreat. 
The  boy  had  told,  he  left  his  native  scat, 
And  Bought  fresh  fountains  in  a  foreign  soil: 
The  pleasure  leasen'd  the  attendii^g  toll. 
With  eager  steps  the  Lyoian  fields  he  Croat, 
And  fields  that  border  on  the  Lyoian  coast ; 
A  river  here  he  view'd  so  lovely  bright. 
It  ahew'd  the  bottom  in  a  fairer  light, 
Nor  kept  a  sand  conceal'd  froni  hunian  sight. 
The  stream  produe'd  nor  alimy  ooze,  nor  weeds, 
Nor  miry  rushes,  nor  the  spiky  reods ; 
But  dealt  enriching  moisture  all  around 
The  fruitful  banks  with  cheerful  verdare  crown'd. 
And  kept  the  spring  eternal  on  the  ground, 

■  Mr.  Adflieon  was  very  young  when  lie  made  these  traiiHlatJona, 
smi,  one  a  little  wondei'B  now  hia  vii^in  muse,  "  nescia  qia4  sit  amor" 
(as  Ovid  saya  of  HermaphroditHB)  coold  be  drawn  in  to  attempt  this  eiib- 
jeot: — but  the  charms  of  the  poetry  prevailed.  He  very  properly  omils. 
or  softens,  the  moBt  obnosiona  paeBagea  of  his  originul;  and.  after  all, 
Beemshftlf-asli anted  of  what  he  had  done,  as  we  may  oonelnde  fixim  Iiik 
writing  no  notes  on  tb  i  story,  which,  beiag  told  in  Ovid's  best  mnuneJ', 
must  have  snggeeted  ti  him  many  fine  on^. 
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OVID's      METAMORPirOSES.  11. T 

A  nymph  presides,  nor  praotis'd  in  tlie  eliase, 

Not  skilful  at  tte  bow,  nor  at  the  race  ; 

Of  all  the  hliie-eyed  daughters  of  the  main, 

The  m\j  stranger  to  Diana's  train : 

Her  sisters  often,  as  'tis  said,  would  cry 

"  Fy  Salinacia,  what  always  idle  I  fy, 

Or  taie  thy  quiver,  or  thy  arrows  seize. 

And  mix  the  toils  of  hunting  with  thy  ease." 

Nor  Quiver  she  nor  arrows  e'er  wou'd  seize, 

Nor  mix  the  toils  of  hunting  with  her  easo. 

But  of*  would  bathe  her  in  the  crystal  tide, 

Oft  with  a  comb  her  dewy  locks  divide ; 

Now  in  tlio  limpid  streams  she  view'd  her  face, 

And  drest  her  Image  in  the  floating  glass : 

On  beds  of  leaves  she  now  repos'd  her  limbs, 

Wow  g^tlier'd  flowers  tliat  grew  about  her  streama ; 

And  then  by  chance  was  gathering,  as  she  stood 

To  view  the  boy,  and  long'd  for  what  she  view'd, 

Fain  wou'd  she  meet  the  youth  with  hasty  feet, 
She  faJT*  wou'd  meet  him,  but  rcfus'd  to  meet 
Before  her  looks  were  set  with  nicest  care. 
And  well  dcscrv'd  to  be  reputed  fair. 

"  Bright  youth,"  she  cries,  "  whom  all  thy  features  prove 
A  god,  and,  if  a  god,  the  god  of  love ; 
But  if  a  mortal,  blest  thy  nurse's  breast, 
Blest  are  thy  parents,  and  thy  sisters  blest : 
But,  oh,  how  blest !  how  more  than  blest  thy  bride, 
Ally'd  in  bliss,  if  any  yet  ally'd. 
If  so,  let  mine  the  stol'n  enjoyments  be; 
If  nff/,  behold  a  willing  bride  in  me." 

The  boy  knew  nought  of  love,  and  touch'd  with  ahame, 
He  strove,  and  blusht,  bat  still  the  blush  became : 
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In  rising  blushes  still  fresh  beauties  rose  ; 
The  sunny  side  of  fruit  such  blashes  showB, 
And  such  the  moon,  when  all  her  silver  white 
Turns  in  eclipses  to  a  ruddy  light. 
The  nymph  still  begs,  if  not  a  nobler  bliss, 
A  oold  salute  at  least,  a  sister's  kiss  ; 
And  now  prepares  to  take  the  lovely  boy 
Between  her  arms.     He,  innocently  coy, 
■Replies,  "  Or  leave  me  to  myself  alone, 
Tou  rude  uncivil  nymph,  or  I'll  begone." 
"  Fair  stranger  then,"  says  she,  "  it  shall  be  so  ;  " 
And,  for  sho  fear'd  his  threats,  she  feign 'd  to  go; 
But  bid  within  a  covert's  neighbouring  green. 
She  kept  him  still  jn  sight,  herself  unseen. 
TKe  boy  now  fancies  all  the  danger  o'er, 
And  innocently  sports  about  the  shore, 
Playful  and  wanton  to  the  stream  he  trips, 
And  dips  his  foot,  and  shivers  as  he  dips. 
The  coolness  pleaa'd  him,  and  with  eager  haste 
His  airy  garments  on  the  banks  he  cast; 
His  godlike  features,  and  his  heavenly  hue, 
And  aJl  his  beauties  wore  espos'd  to  view. 
His  naked  limbs  the  nymph  with  rapture  spies, 
While  hotter  passions  in  her  bosom  rise. 
Flush  in  her  cheeks,  and  sparkle  in  her  eyes. 
She  longs,  she  burns  to  clasp  him  in  her  arms, 
And  looks,  and  sighs,  and  kindles  at  bis  charms 

Now  all  undrest  upon  the  banks  be-stood, 
And  clapt  his  sides,  and  leapt  into  the  flood  : 
His  lovely  limbs  the  silver  waves  divide, 
Hi-  limbs  appear  more  lovely  through  the  tide ; 
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As  lilies  shut  withia  a  crystal  case, 

Receive  a  glossy  lustre  from  the  glass. 

"  He's  mine,  he's  all  my  own,"  the  Naiad  orie£ 

And  flings  off  all,  and  after  him  she  flies. 

And  cow  she  fastens  on  him  as  he  swims, 

And  holds  him  close,  and  wraps  about  his  lirabe. 

The  more  the  hoy  resisted,  and  was  coy, 

The  more  sbe  elipt,  and  kist  the  struggling  hoy. 

So  when  the  wriggling  snake  is  snatcht  on  high 

In  eagle's  claws,  and  hisses  in  the  sky, 

Around  the  foe  his  twirling  fail  he  flings, 

And  twists  her  legs,  and  writhes  about  her  wings. 

The  restless  boy  still  obstinately  strove 
To  free  himself,  and  still  refus'd  her  love. 
Amidst  his  limbs  she  kept  her  limbs  entwined, 
"  And  why,  coy  youth,"  she  cries,  "  wliy  thua  unldnd  1 
Oh  may  the  gods  thus  keep  ns  eyer  join'd ! 
Oh  may  we  never,  never  part  again  !" 
So  pray'd  the  nymph,  nor  did  she  pray  in  vain: 
For  now  she  finds  bim,  as  his  limbs  she  prcst. 
Grow  nearer  still,  and  nearer  to  her  breast; 
Till,  piercing  each  the  other's  flesh,  tbey  run 
Together,  and  incorporate  in  one  : 
Last  in  one  face  are  botb  their  faces  join'd. 
As  when  tie  stock  and  grafted  twig  combined 
Shoot  up  the  same,  and  wear  a  common  rind  : 
Both  bodies  in  a  single  body  mis, 
A  single  body  with  a  double  ses. 

The  boy,  thus  lost  in  woman,  now  survey'd 
The  river's  guilty  stream,  and  thus  he  pray'd. 
(He  pray'd,  but  wonder'd  at  his  softer  tone, 
Sui'pria'd  to  hear  a  voice  but  half  his  own) 
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You  parent-gods,  whose  heavenly  names  I  bear, 
Hear  your  Hermaphrodite,  and  grant  mj  prayer; 
Oh  grant,  tliat  whomsoe'cr  ttese  streams  contain, 
If  man  lie  enter'd,  he  may  rise  again 
Supple,  imsinew'd,  and  but  Haifa  man  I 

The  heavenly  parents  answer 'd,  from  on  high, 
Their  two-ahap'd  son,  the  double  votary; 
Then  gave  a  secret  virtue  to  the  flood, 
And  ting'd  its  souree  to  make  his  wishes  good. 
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NOTES 

ON  SOME  OP  THE  FOREGOING  ST0EIE3  IN  OYID'S  METAMOF.rHOSES 


OK  THE  STOEY  onr  piiaeton,  page  49. 

The  story  of  Phaeton  is  told  with  a,  greater  ab  of  majesty 

and  grandeur  than  any  other  in  all  Ovid.      It  is,  indeed,  tlie  mosl 

important  suhjeet  he  treats  of,  o;xcept  the  deluge ;  and  I  cannot 

but  belieye  that  this  is  the  conflagration  he  hints  at  in  the  flisi 

book. 

Esse  quociue  in  fatis  reminiseitur  affore  tempua 

Quo  uiaro.  quo  tellua,  eurreptaque  regia  Piali 
Ardeat,  et  mundi  rtiolea  operosa  laboret ; 

(though  the  learned  apply  those  verses  to  tlie  future  burning  of 
the  world)  for  it  fully  answers  that  description,  if  the 


ciroumapiea  ntrumque 


Fiiniat  uterque  polus comes  up  to  cm-reptaque  regia  ceeli — 

Besides,  it  is  Ovid's  custom  to  prepare  the  reader  for  a  following 
story,  by  ^Ting  such  intimations  of  it  in  a  foregoing  one,  which 
was  more  particularly  necessary  to  be  done  before  le  led  ua  into 
'io  strange  a  story  as  this  ho  is  now  upon. 

P.  49.  1.  7 — I'br  in  the  portal,  &o.     We  have  here  the  [lie- 
ture  of  tlie  universe  drawn  in  little. 


— Balffinammqae  preincn 
a  tcvga  iacortis. 
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a  diverting  figure  in  it. 


— ~ Faoies  noa  omnibus  una 

Keo  diverea  tnmen  r  qiialeni  dcoBt  esse  sororum. 

The  thought  ia  very  pretty,  of  giving  Doris  and  her  daughtera 
STicli  a,  difference  in  tljoir  looks  aa  is  natural  to  different  persons, 
and  yet  such  a  liieness  as  showed  their  affinity. 

Terra  vii'oa,  nrbesque  gent,  sylTasqiie,  feraaqua, 
Pluminaque,  et  nymphas,  et  eietci'a  nnmina  niris. 

Tlie  leas  important  figures  are  well  huddled  together  in  the  pro- 
miscuous description  at  the  end,  which  very  well  represents  what 
the  painters  call  a  group. 


DepoBuit  radios;  propiiiKt[iie  aocedere  jusait. 

P.  50.  I.  32.— And  flung  the  blaze,  &o.  It  gives  ua  a  great 
image  of  Phoebus,  that  tlie  youth  was  forced  to  look  on  him  at  a 
distance,  and  not  ahle  to  approach  tim  tiO  he  bad  lain"-  aside  tlio 
circle  of  rays  that  cast  such  a  glory  aliout  his  head.  And,  in- 
deed, we  may  every  where  observe  in  Ovid,  that  he  never  fails  of 
a  due  loftiness  in  his  ideas,  tho'  he  wants  it  in  hia  words.  And 
thia  I  thint  infinitely  better  than  to  bave  sublime  expressions  and 
mean  thoughts,  which  ia  generally  the  true  obararacter  of  Clau- 
dian  and  Statius.     But  this  ia  not  considered  by  them  who  run 


- — , -juppc, „    ^ ^ 

tiuiplee;  just  ae  tha  verb  load  has  loaded  and  loaden. — But  tlie  /asl 
otherwise;  and  the  reason  ie  not  far  to  seek.  The  double  d  in  the  regular 
pai'tioiple  "  load^,"  having  on  ill  sound,  the  ear  gradoGlly  intTOduoedloarf- 
en,  which  our  nicer  TF^'itei-a,  and  amongst  the  r^X,  our  author,  prefers  to 
loaded,  thongh  the  last  ia  not  entirely  disused.  There  vaa  not  the  same 
reason  for  changing  laid  to  laMt ;  and  the  use  ba£  never  prevailed  ;  if  it 
had,  "had  lain  and^"  ia,  by  aeoident,  better  than  "had  laid  aside;"  and 
that  meliority  of  aoiind  induoed,  no  doubt,  our  delicate  writer,  who  was  all 
ear,  to  prefer  "lain."  in  thia  place,  to  laid,  without  refieetins  that  the  es- 
tablished practice  was,  for  good  reason,  against  him. — "ioin  is,  properly, 
the  perfect  participle  of  Ij/e — laid,  of  lay. 
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down  Ovid  in  the  gross,  for  a  low  miiidle  way  of  wricmg.  What 
can  be  more  simple  and  unadorned,  than  his  description  of  Eu- 
celadus  in  the  sixth  book  ? 

Hititur  illo  quidem,  pugnatqna  resui^ere  BKpe, 
Dexll'a  Bed  Aiisonio  monua  est  aubjecta  Peloro, 
LffiTa  Faehjne  tibi,  Lilibso  erara  premuntav, 
Degravat  Mtaa  caput,  sab  qu^  cesupinus  arenas 
Ejeotati  flammamqae  fero  Tomit  ore  TyphBUB. 

But  the  image  we  have  here  is  truly  great  and  sublime,  of  a  giant 
vomiting  out  a  tempest  of  fire,  and  heaving  up  all  Sicily,  with 
the  body  of  an  island  upon  Iiis  breast,  and  a  vast  promoiitorj  on 
either  arm. 

There  aro  few  boolts  that  have  had  worse  comraentatora  on 
them  than  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  Those  of  tlie  graver  sort 
have  been  wholly  taken,  up  in  the  mythologies,  and  think  they 
have  appeared  very  judicious,  if  they  have  shown  us  out  of  an 
old  author  that  Ovid  is  mistaken  in  a  pedigree,  or  has  turned 
such  a  person  luto  a  wolf  that  ought  to  have  been  made  a  tiger. 
Others  havo  cjaploycd  themselves  on  what  never  entered  into  the 
poet's  thoughts,  in  adapting  a  duU  moral  to  every  story,  and 
making  the  persona  of  his  poems  to  be  only  nicknames  for  such 
virtues  or  vices  ;  particularly  the  pious  commentator,  Alexander 
Koss,  ^as  dived  deeper  into  our  author's  design  than  any  of  the 
rest ;  for  he  discovers  in  him.  the  greatest  mysteries  of  the  Chris- 
tian, religion,  and  finds  almost  in  every  page  some  typical  repre- 
sentation of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  But  if  these 
writers  havo  gone  too  deep,  others  have  been  wholly  employed  in 
the  surface,  most  of  them  serving  only  to  help  out  a  school-boy 
in  the  construing  part ;  or  if  they  go  out  of  their  way,  it  is  only 
to  mark  out  the  gnoma  of  the  author,  as  they  call  them,  which 
aro  generally  the  heaviest  pieces  of  a  poet,  distinguished  from 
the  rest  by  Italian  characters.     The  beat  of  Ovid's  expositors  ia 
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122  NOTES. 

he  that  wrote  for  tho  Dauphin's  usejirlio  has  very  well  shewn  tha 
meaning  of  the  auttior,  hut  seldom  refleota  on  his  beauties  or  im- 
perfections ;  for  in  most  places  he  rather  acta  the  geographer 
than  the  critic,  and,  instead  of  pointing  out  tie  fineness  of  a  de- 
Bcriptiou,  only  tells  joix  in  wliat  part  of  the  world  the  place  is 
situated.  I  shall,  therefore,  only  consider  Ovid  under  the  charac- 
ter of  a  poet,  and  endeavour  to  show  him  impartially,  without  the 
usual  prejudice  of  a  translator ;  which  I  am  the  more  willing  to 
do,  because  I  believe  such  a  comment  would  give  the  reader  a 
truer  taste  of  poetry  than  a  comment  on  any  other  poet  would 
do  ;  for  in  reflecting  on  the  ancient  poets,  men  think  they  may 
ventuie  to  priise  all  they  meet  with  m  lome,  and  scarce  ai  y  thmg 
in  otheis  ,  but  Ovid  is  confeat  to  h<i,ve  %  mixtnre  of  both  Linda 
to  have  something  of  tho  best  and  worst  poets,  and  by  conse 
quonce,  to  be  the  f'lirest  subject  for  oiiticism 

P.  51    1   13    My  SOW,  saps  he,  &iC     Phretus's  speech  is 

very  nobly  ushered  in  with  the  teique  quateique  canciifiin'. 
illustte  caput — and  wlII  repret,ents  the  danger  and  difliculty  if 
the  nndertaking,  lut  that  which  is  its  peruliir  beauty  and 
makes  it  truly  Ovid  a,  is  the  representing  them  just  \s  i  t-ithor 
would  to  bis  young  son  , 

Per  tamen  advorai  gradiens  oornua  tnuri, 
Hiemonio6C[ue  arous,  yiolentiqne  ora  leonU, 
SiBvaque  Birenita  curvantem  braohia  longo 
Seoppion,  atque  aliter  curvantem  brachia  oancrum. 

for  one  while  he  scares  him  with  bugbears  in  the  way, 

Vasti  quoque  rector  Oljmpi, 

Qui  fera  terribili  jaonletiu-  falmina  dextrS, 

Hon  agat  hos  ourrus ;  et  quid  Jove  majus  habetur  I 

Dopreoor  hoo  unura  quod  vero  nomine  psoa, 

Kon  honor  ast.     Pffinam,  Phaeton,  pro  iimnere  posois. 

and  in  other  places  perfectly  tattles  like  a  father,  which  by  the 
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way  makes  tLe  length  of  tLe  speech  very  natural,  and  oonoludes 
■with  all  the  fondnoas  and  concern  of  a  tender  parent. 

Patrlo  pater  eaae  metu  probor ;  aapioe  vultua 

Ecce  maos :  utinamqne  ounloa  lii  pcutare  posses 
Inaerecs,  at  patriaa  intus  deprendere  imcasl  &e. 

P.  53.  1.  13. — A  golden  axle,  &&  Ovid  has  more  turns 
and  repetitions  in  hie  words  than  any  of  the  Latin  poets,  which 
are  always  wonderfully  easy  and  natural  in  him.  The  repetitiou 
of  aureus,  and  the  transition  to  argenteus,  in  the  description  of 
the  obariot,  gives  these  verses  a  great  sweetness  and  majesty. 


P.  54.  1.  7. — lirive  ''em  vat  on  directly,  &o.  Several  have 
endeavoured  to  vindicate  Ovid  against  the  old  objection,  that  he 
mistakes  the  annual  for  the  diurnal  motion  of  tKe  sun.  The 
Dauphin's  notes  tell  us  tliat  Ovid  knew  very  well  the  sun  did  not 
pass  through  all  the  signs  he  names  in  one  day,  but  that  he  makes 
Phcebus  mention  them  only  to  frighten  Phaeton  from  the  under- 
taking. But  though  this  may  answer  for  what  Plwebus  says  in 
his  first  speech,  it  cannot  for  what  is  said  in  tKis,  where  ho  is  ac- 
tuaUy  giving  directions  for  his  journey,  and  plainly 

Seotua  in  obliquum  est  lato  cui'vamiue  limes, 
Zonurumque  tvium  oontentua  fine  polumque 
Effugit  aostraleiii,  jnnctamqua  aquilouibus  Aretou, 

describes  the  motion  through  all  the  zodiac 

IHd.  1.  23, — And  not  my  chariot,  &c.  Ovid's  verse  is 
Consiliis  non  ci^ribus  utere  nostris.  This  way  of  joining  two 
sucii  different  ideas  as  chariot  and  counsel  to  the  same  verb  ia 
mightily  used  by  Ovid,  but  is  a  very  low  kind  of  wit,  and  haa 
always  in  it  a  raixturo  of  pun,  because  the  verb  must  bo  taken  in 
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124  NOTES 

a  different  sense  when  it  is  joined  with  one  of  the  things,  from 
what  it  has  in  conjunction  with  the  other.  Thus  in  the  end  of 
this  story  he  tells  you  that  Jupiter  flung  a  thunderholt  at  Phaeton 
— -Pariterque,  animague,  rotisque  expidit  aurigam,  where  he 
makes  a  forced  piece  of  Latin  {anima  expulit  aurigam)  that  he 
may  couple  the  soul  and  the  wheels  to  the  same  verb. 

P.  55  1  n  —TIte  youth  was  tn  a  maze,  &c  It  is  impos- 
sible for  a  maa  to  he  diawn  m  a  gieatei  confusion  thm  Phaeton 
is ;  but  the  antithesis  ot  light  and  diikness  i  little  flattens  the 
description  Siu'tque  otiihs  lenebr<^  per  tantiim  lumen 
abortce. 

Ibid.  1. 20. — Then  the  seven  stars,  &o,  I  wonder  none  of  Ovid's 
commentators  have  taken  notice  of  the  oversight  he  has  commit- 
ted in  this  verse,  where  he  makes  the  Triones  grow  warm  before 
there  was  ever  suoh  a  sign  in  the  heavens ;  for  he  tells  us  in  this 
rery  book,  that  Jupiter  tuTDed  Oalisto  into  this  constellation, 

after  he  had  repaired  the  ruins  that  Phaeton  had  made  in  tiie 
world. 

P.  57.  1.  12. — Af.kos  and  Tmolus,  &c.  Ovid  1ms  here,  after 
the  way  of  the  old  poets,  given  us  a  catalogue  of  the  mountaioa 
and  rivers  which  were  burnt.  Ent,  that  I  might  not  tire  the 
English  reader,  I  have  left  out  some  of  them  that  make  no  figure 
in  the  description,  and  inverted  the  order  of  the .  rest  according 
as  the  smoothness  of  my  verse  required. 

P.  58.  1.  5. — ^Twas  then,  they  say,  the  swarthy  Moor,  &c. 
This  is  the  only  Metamorphosis  in  all  this  long  story,  which,  con- 
trary to  custom,  is  inserted  in  the  middle  of  it.  The  oritios  may 
determine  whether  what  follows  it  be  not  too  great  ar  esonrsion 
in  him  who  proposes  it  as  his  whole  design  to  let  us  know  the 
changes  of  things.  I  dare  say  that  if  Ovid  had  not  religiously 
observed  the  reports  of  the  ancient  mythologists,  we  should  have 
Been   Phaeton   turned  into  some  creature  or   other  that  hates 
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Ovid's    m  bta  mo  r  mo  se  s.  125 

the  light  o.  the  sim ;  or  perlia[)8  into  an  eagle  that  still  takes 
pleasure  to  gaae  on  it. 

Ibid.  1,  26.— TOe  frighted  Nik,  &g.  Ovid  has  made  a 
great  many  pleasant  images  towards  the  lattei'  end  of  this  story 
Hia  verses  on  the  Nile — 

NiluB  in  extrenram  fugit  peTterritvis  orbem 
Oounlaitque  caput  quod  adhno  latet  r  ostia  aeptem 
Pulverulenta  vaoant,  Beptem  sine  flumine  ralles, 

are  as  noble  as  Virgil  could  have  writtea  ;  but  then  he  ought  rivl 
to  have  mentioned  the  channel  of  the  sea  afterwards. 

Hare  GonCrahitur,  siccfeqne  est  campus  Arente, 

because  the  thought  is  too  near  the  other.     The  image  of  the 

Cyclades  is  a  very  pretty  one ; 


Quofl  altum  texerat  feqnor 

Existunt  moQteB,  at  eparsas  Cjoladas  augent ; 

but  to  tell  us  that  tie  swans  grew  warm  in  O&yster, 

Medio  voltieres  oaluere  CSystro, 

and  that  the  Dolphins  durst  not  leap, 


—  Neo  se  super  seqnora 


ToUere  ooiisuetas  audent  Delphines  in  auras, 

is  intolerably  trivial  on  so  great  a  subject  as  the  burning  .1  the 
world. 

P.  o9.  1.  n.—The  earth  at  length,  &&  We  have  h.;re  a 
speech  of  the  earth,  which  will  doubtless  seem  very  unnatural  to 
an  English  reader.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  boldest  prosopopwia  of 
any  in  the  old  poets ;  or  if  it  were  never  so  natural,  I  cannot 
but  think  she  speaks  too  much  in  any  reason  for  one  in  her  con 
ditlon. 
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1   EAPE, 


P.  83.  1.    17. — The  dignity  of  empire,  &c.     This  storj  is 
prettily  told,  and  very  well  brought  in  by  those  two  serioua  lines, 


Non  bene  oonveniunt,  ni 

MajestaB  et  amor.     Sceptri  gravitate  relicts,  &c,> 

without  whioli  the  whole  fablo  would  have  appeared  very  profane. 
P.  84.  1.  25. —  The  frighted  nymph  looks,  &c.     This  eon- 
stcmation  and  behaviour  of  Europa 

Elusam  designat  imagine  taupi 

Etiropon :  varum  tourum,  frata  vera  putiirea. 
Ipsa  yidebatiir  terras  apeotare  i'elictas, 
Et  oomites  dimiare  stioe*,  tactuinque  vereri 
Aasilieutis  aqiue,  timidaeqiiB  reduoera  plautas, 

is  better  described  in  Arachue's  picture  in  the  sixth  book,  than 
it  is  here  J  »nd  in  the  beginning  of  Tatius  his  Clitophon  and 
Leuoippe,  than  in  either  place.  It  is  indeed  usual  among  the 
Latin  poets  (who  had  more  art  and  reflection  than  the  Grecian) 
to  tato  hold  of  all  opportunities  to  describe  the  picture  of  any 
pla<!e  or  action,  which  they  generally  do  better  than  they  could 
the  pla«e  or  action  itself ;  because  in  the  description  of  a  picture 
you  have  a,  double  subject  before  you,  either  to  describe  the 
picture  itself,  or  what  if 


"ON   THE   STOEIES   IH    THE   THIKD   BOOK,    PAGE    36. 
FAB.  I. 

There  is  so  great  a  variety  in  the  arguments  of  the  Meta- 
morphoses, that  he  who  would  treat  'em  rightly,  ought  to  bo  a 
master  of  all  styles,  and  every  different  way  of  writicg.  Ovid, 
indeed,  shows  himself  most  in  a  familiar  story,  where  the  chief 
grace  is  to  be  ea?y  and  natural ;  but  wants  neither  strength  of 
thought  nor  espression,  when  he  endeavours  after  it,  in  the  mors 
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sublime  and  manly  subjects  of  his  poem.  In  tlie  present  fable 
tlie  serpent  is  terribly  deaeribed,  and  tis  behaviour  very  well 
imagined,  the  actions  of  both  parties  in  tlie  eneoiuiter  are 
natural,  and  the  language  that  represents  them  more  strong  and 
masculine  than  what  we  usually  meet  with  in  this  poet :  if  there 
be  any  feults  in  the  narration,  they  are  these,  perhaps,  which 
follow. 

P.  87.  I.  12. — Spire  above  spire,  &e.  Ovid,  to  make  his 
serpent  more  terrible,  and  to  raise  the  chara<iter  of  his  champion, 
has  given  too  great  a  loose  to  Lis  imagination,  and  exceeded  all 
the  bounds  of  probability.  He  tells  us,  that  when  he  raised  up 
but  half  his  body,  he  over-looked  a  tall  forest  of  oaks,  and  that 
Lis  whole  body  was  as  large  as  that  of  the  serpent  in  the  skies. 
None  but  a  madman  would  have  attacked  such  a  monster  as  this 
is  described  to  be ;  nor  can  we  buTe  any  notion  of  a  mortal's 
standing  against  him.  Virgil  is  not  ashamed  of  making  .^neas 
fly  and  tremble  at  the  sight  of  a  far  less  formidable  foe,  where  he 
gives  us  the  description  of  Polyphemus,  in  the  third  book ;  he 
kn  w  y  well  that  a  monster  was  not  a  proper  enemy  for  his 
h  t  counter :  bnt  we  should  certainly  have  seen  Cadraua 
h  w  d  wn  the  Cyclops,  had  he  fallen  in  Ovid's  way ;  or  if 
St  t  little  Tydeus  had  been  thrown  on  Sicily,  it  is  probable 
b    w    Id  not  have  spared  one  of  the  whole  brotherhood. 

ve  illi  tela  jiarabaiit, 
*  pi'oliibebat  utrumque, 

P.  87.  1.  19.— 7re  vain,  the  Tyrians,  &,o.  The  poet  conld  not 
keep  up  his  narration  all  along,  in  the  grandeur  and  magniflcence 
of  an  heroic  style :  he  has  here  sunk  into  the  flatness  of  pvoso, 
where  he  tel'a  ns  the  behaviour  of  the  Tyrians  at.  the  sight  of  tlio 
serpent : 
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Tegimen  direpta  leoni 

Pellis  erat;  telum  splendent!  lanoea  ferro, 
Et  jaoalum;  teloque  animns  pnestEUitior  omni. 

And  in  a  few  lines  after  lets  drop  the  majesty  of  his  verao,  for 
the  sake  of  one  of  his  little  turns.  How  doea  he  languish  in  that 
■which  seema  a  laboured  line  ?  TVistia  sanguined  lambeniem 
vidnera  lingua.  And  what  pains  does  he  take  to  express  the 
serpent's  breaking  the  force  of  the  stroke,  hy  shrinking  back 
from  it  ? 

Sed  leTe  vulnua  ai'at,  quia  se  retraliebat  ab  ielu, 
Lassaqne  oolk  dabat  rati'o,  plagamquo  aedere 
Cedendo  feoit,  nee  longiila  ire  sinebat. 

P.  90.  1,  4. — And  flings  the  future,  &o.  The  description 
of  men  rising  out  of  the  ground  is  as  beautiful  a  passage  as  any 
in  Ovid :  it  strikes  the  ima^nation  very  strongly ;  wo  see  their 
motion  in  the  first  part  of  it,  and  their  multitude  in  the  messis 
virorum,  at  last. 

Ibid.  L  9. — The  breathing  harvest,  &c.  Whssis  dypeata 
virorum.  The  beauty  of  these  words  would  have  been  greater, 
had  only  messis  virorum  been  expressed  without  dypeata ;  for 
the  reader's  mind  would  have  been  delighted  with  two  such  differ- 
ent ideas  compounded  together,  but  can  scarce  attend  to  such  a 
complete  iinige  v*  is  made  out  of  all  three. 

This  WT.J  of  mixing  two  different  ideas  together  in  one  image, 
as  it  IS  a  great  surprise  to  the  reader,  is  a  great  beauty  in  poetry, 
if  there  be  suflicient  gtound  for  it  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  that 
is  described  The  Litin  poets  are  very  full  of  it,  especially  the 
worst  of  them,  for  the  more  correct  use  it  but  sparingly,  as,  in- 
deed, the  nature  of  things  will  seldom  afford  a  just  occasion  for 
it,  When  xay  thing  we  describe  has  accidentally  in  it  soniu 
quality  that  seems  lepuguant  to  its  nature,  or  is  very  extraordi- 
nary and  uncommon  in  thmga  of  that  species,  such  a  couipounded 
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image  as  we  are  now  spealcing  of  is  made,  bj  ttirning  this  quality 
into  an  epithet  of  what  we  describe.  Thus  Claudian,  having  got 
a  hollow  ball  of  crystal,  with  water  in  tbe  midst  of  it,  for  hia  sub- 
ject, takes  tho  advantage  of  oonsidering  the  crystal  as  hard,  stony, 
precious  water,  and  the  water  as  soft,  fluid,  imperfeot  crystal :  and 
thus  sports  off  above  a  dozen  epigrams,  ia  setting  his  words  and 
ideas  at  variance  among  one  another  He  baa  a  gieat  many 
beauties  of  this  nature  in  him,  but  lie  gives  himself  up  so  much 
to  this  way  of  writing,  that  a  man  may  eisily  Imow  where  to  meet 
with  them  when  he  sees  his  subject,  and  often  stiamo  so  baid  for 
them  that  h«  many  times  makes  hie  deaciiption?  bombaatu  and 
unnatural.  What  work  would  he  have  made  with  Virgil's  golden 
bough,  bad  he  been  to  describe  it?  We  should  certainly  have 
seen  the  yellow  bark,  golden  sprouts,  radiant  leaves,  blooming 
metal,  branching  gold,  and  all  tho  quarrels  that  could  have  been 
raised  between  words  of  such  different  natures ;  wheD  we  see  Vir- 
gil contented  with  bis  auri  frondentts ,  and  what  is  the  s  tnie, 
though  much  finer  esprcBsed, — Frondeictt  vtrga  metaUo  Tbi" 
composition  of  different  ideis  i?  often  met  with  m  a  whole  sen 
tence,  where  circumstances  ire  hippilj  leooncded  th»it  feem 
wholly  foreign  to  each  othci ,  and  is  otten  found  among  Litin 
poets,  (for  the  Greeks  wanted  art  foi  it)  in  their  desi-riptiona  ot 
pictures,  images,  dreams,  apparition'*,  metamorphoses,  and  the 
like;  where  they  bring  together  two  such  thwartmg  ideas,  by 
making  one  part  of  their  descriptions  relate  to  the  representation, 
and  the  other  to  the  thing  that  is  represented.  Of  this  nature  is 
that  verse,  which,  perhaps,  is  the  wittiest  in  Virgil;  Attolkns 
humeris  famamque  etfata  nepotum,  2Eia.  8,  where  he  describes 
iEneaa  carrying  on  his  shoulders  the  reputation  and  fortunes  of 
his  posterity;  which,  though  very  odd  and  surprising,  is  plainly 
mada  out,  when  we  consider  bow  these  disagreeing  ideas  are  re- 
conciled, and  his  posterity's  fame  and  fate  made  portable  by  being 

VOT..    I  — 6- 
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.30  NOTE3. 

engraven  on  tlie  shield.  Thus,  when  O'id  tells  as  that  Pallaa 
tore  in  pieces  Arachne's  work,  where  she  had  embroidered  all  the 
rapes  that  the  gods  Lad  committed,  he  says — Rupit  ccdestia  cii- 
mina.  I  shall  conclude  this  tedious  reflection  with  an  eseellent 
stroke  of  this  nature,  out  of  Mr.  Montagu's  Poem  to  the  King; 
where  he  teils  us  how  the  king  of  France  would  have  been  cele- 
brated by  his  subjects,  if  he  had  ever  gained  sueh  an  honourable 
wound  as  King  William's  at  the  fight  of  the  Bojne  : 

His  bleeding  ann  had  furnish'd  all  ilieir  rooma. 
And  run  for  aver  parple  in  the  Ipoma. 

PAIS.  n. 
P.  91.  1.  i.—IIere  Cadmus  )cig  i  I  Thio  ih  n  prelty 
solemn'.transition  to  the  story  of  Actseon,  wh  th  is  ill  naturally 
told.  The  goddess,  and  her  maii«  undressing  her  are  de^uibed 
with  diYerting  circumstances.  Attaeou  s  fl  ght  confu'sion,  dud 
griefs,  are  passionately  represented ,  but  it  if.  a  pitj  the  whole 
narration  should  be  so  carelessly  closed  up. 

Ut  abesaa  qnarantur, 

Kee  eapere  oblatfe  aegDem  epeotacula  prredie. 
Veilefc  abeBse  qiudeQi.  Bed  ttdest,  velletque  videre, 
Hon  etiam  sentire,  oanum  fani  facta  fiuoriun. 

P,  94.  1.  5. — A  generous  pack,  &c.  I  have  not  hero 
troubled  myself  to  call  over  Aetseon's  pack  of  dogs  in  rhyme : 
Spot  and  Whitefoot  make  hut  a  moan  figure  ia  heroic  verse,  and 
the  Greek  names  Ovid  uses  would  sonnda  great  deal  worse.  Ho 
closes  up  his  own  catalogue  with  a  kind  of  a  jest  on  it,  quosque 
rejhrre  mora  est — which,  by  the  way,  is  too  light  and  full  of  hu- 
mour for  the  other  serious  parts  of  this  story. 

This  way  of  inserting .  catalogues  of  proper  names  in  their 
poems,  the  Latins  took  from  the  Greeks   but  have  made  them 
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more  pleasant  than  those  they  imitate,  hj  adaptiog  so  many  de- 
lightful characters  to  their  persons'  names  ;  in  which  part  Ovid's 
copiousness  of  niTention,  and  great  insight  into  nature,  has  given 
him  the  precedence  to  all  the  poets  that  ever  came  iDcfore  or  after 
him.  The  smoothness  of  our  English  verse  is  too  muoh  lost  by 
tlie  repetition,  of  propet  names,  which  is  otherwise  very  natural 
and  absolut  ly  y  m  b  f  b  ttl     t 

raise  ia  oui  m     1  w      11       i     t  t         f  th  t       d 

lively  idea    f  tl         rob        th  t  g  g  1      F      h  d  H 

or  Virgil  o  ly  told  t  th        1         h  f       t!i       fighta 

that  there  w        t    ty  th  1     f        h      1  t 

could  not  j       bly  h        b  ff       1         wh       w  y 

leader  singl  d      t       d         y     g  1  j  1 

'ore  our  ey 

TAB,  in. 
P.  95.  1.  19.— ZfoMi  Semde,  &c.  This  ia  one  of  Ovid's  fin- 
ished stories.  The  transition  to  it  is  proper  and  unforced  :  Juno, 
iu  her  two  speeches,  acts  incomparably  well  the  parts  of  a  re- 
senting goddess  and  a  tattling  nurse  :  Jupiter  makes  a  very  ma- 
_iestie  figure  with  his  thunder  and  lightning,  but  it  is  still  such  a 
one  as  shows  who  drew  it. ;  for  who  does  not  plainly  discover 
Ovid's  hand  in  the 


Qa 

j  taman  uaqiio  potest,  vires  sibi  deineru  ten 

Ha. 

3,  quo  eentimanam  dejecerat  igne  Typhis, 

Nu 

no  armatur  eo  :  nimium  feritatis  in  illo. 

Est  aliud  leviua  fuhnen,  oni  dextra  Cyelopum 
Sievitiie  flammteqiie  minus,  minua  nddidit  Ir» 
Tela  Seoan6a  vooant  sweiT.  •  ■■- 

?.  96.  L  20.—"  'lis  -well, '  says  she,  &o.     Virgil  has  n 
»5  of  one  of  his  goddesses  in  the  fifth  -^neid ;  but  if  w 
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parn  the  speech  she  there  makes  with  tliat  uf  her  name-siike  in 
this  story,  we  may  find  the  genius  of  each  poet  discovering  itself 
in  the  laogaage  of  the  nurse ;  Virgil's  Iris  could  not  have  spoken 
more  majestically  in  her  own  shape ;  hut  Juno  is  so  much  altered 
from  herself  in  Ovid,  that  the  goddess  is  quite  lost  in  the  old 


FAH.  Y. 

P.  100.  1.  27.— She  can't  begin,  &c.  If  playicg  on  Tfords  • 
be  excusable  in  any  poem,  it  is  in  this,  where  Echo  is  a  speaker  ; 
hut  it  is  so  mean  a  kind  of  wit,  that  if  it  deserves  excuse  it  can 
claim  no  more. 

Mr.  Locke,  in  his  Essay  of  Human  Understanding,  has  given 
us  the  host  account  of  wit,  in  short,  that  can  any  where  be  met 
with.     "  Wit,"  says  he,  "  lies  ia  the  aaseml 
ting  those  together  with  quickness  and  v  wh 

found  any  resemblance  or  congruity,  thereh         m  k  p 

pictures  and  agreeable  visions  in  the  fan  T        d 

wit,  as  this  incompai'ahle  author  observe 
the  likeness  of  ideas,  and  is  more  or  less  w 
ideas  is  more  surprising  and  unexpected      B 
nothing  else  but  a  similitude  in  ideas,  so 
tude  iu  words,  whether  it  lies  in  the  likene  te 

anagram  and  acrostic  ;  or  of  syllables,  as  ggr       b  m 

•  Jf  playing  ontnorda.     The  tranalatar  would 
the  amrlthip  of  Echo,  in  this  place,  beeauae  it  w^  aor 

had  another,  and  better  reason,  whieh  shews,  at 

poet,  and  the  unaffected  virtue  of  the  man;  who,  not  to  make  a  merit  of 
hia  moral  acruples,  pretends  only  a  <!riCU/il.  For,  that  this  last  was  uotliin^ 
more  than  a  pretence,  appeal*  from  tlie  following  atoi-y  of  Niireisaus ;  whera 
Echo  is,  again,  introdueed  hy  OviA  playing  on  worde,  but  bo  inoffensively 
that  oui  critical  translator  condescends  to  play  with  liei'. 

Ahyimlhl  ficiD!«(f  in  lain,  NnrclBans  eriss; 
■*  "  "  t&l  heloved  in  vitift^thw  nympli  j>""*'"" 


From  his  fUat  Uja,  tiHtsks  copti^/iireiiaL 
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whole  words,  as  puna,  eohos,  and  the  like.  Besides  these  two 
kinds  of  false  and  true  wit,  there  is  anotlier  of  a  middle  nature, 
that  has  something  of  both  in  it.  When  in  two  ideas  that  have 
some  reseir.hlance  with  each  other,  and  are  both  expressed  by  the 
same  word,  we  make  use  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  to  speaic 
that  of  one  idea  included  under  it,  whicli  is  proper  to  the  other. 
Thus,  for  esamplcj  most  languages  have  hit  on  a  word,  which  pro- 
perly signifies  fire,  to  express  love  by,  (and  therefore  wo  may  be 
sure  there  is  some  resemblance  iu  the  ideas  mankind  have  of 
them;)  from  henee  tbe  witty  poets  of  all  languages,  when  they 
have  onco  called  love  a  fire,  consider  it  no  longer  as  the  passion, 
but  speak  of  it  under  the  notion  of  a  real  fire,  and,  as  the  turn  of 
wit  requires,  make  the  same  word  in  the  same  sentence  stand  for 
cither  of  the  Ideas  that  is  annexed  to  it.  When  Ovid's  Apollo 
f  11  1  h  burns  with  a  new  flame  ;  when  the  sea-njmphs 
Im     ish      th  th  s  passion,  they  kindle  in  the  water;  the  Greek 

J  gr  mm       t  f  11  in  love  with  one  tiiat  fiung  a  snow-ball  at  Mm, 

d  tb      i       t  k  fl  occasion  to  admire  how  fire  could  be  thus  con- 

1  d  w      In  short,  whenever  the  poet  feels  any  thing  in 

this  1        th  t      sembles  something  iu  fire,  he  carries  o»  this 

gr    m    t     t       kind  of  allegory ;  but  if,  as  ia  the  preceding  in- 

ta  h    find       ny  circumstance  in  his  love  contrary  to  the  ua- 

tur      f  fi       h         Ua  his  love  a  fire,  and  by  joining  this  cireum- 

tan  t  t  p  ises  bis  reader  with  a  seeming  contradiction. 
I  h  i  1  t  h  dwelt  so  long  on  this  instance,  had  it  not  been 
f  eq  t  Ovid,  who  is  tho  greatest  admirer  of  this  mised 
w  t    t    11  th  ients,  as  our  Cowley  is  among  tho  moderns. 

Homer,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  tho  greatest  poets  scorned  it,  as  in- 
deed it  is  only  fit  for  epigram  and  little  copies  of  verses ;  one 
would  wonder  therefore  bow  so  sublime  a  genius  as  Milton  could 
sometimes  full  into  it,  in  such  a  work  as  an  epic  poem.  But  we 
must  attribute  it  to  his  humouring  the  vicious  taste  of  the  age  he 
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lived  in,  and  ihe  false  judgment  of  our  unlearned  English  ueadera 
in  general,  who  have  few  of  them  a  relish  of  the  moi'C  masouline 
and  nohle  beauties  of  poetry. 

FAB,  TI. 
Ovid  seema  particularly  pleased  with  the  suhject  of  this  story, 
hut  has  notoriously  fallen  .into  a  fault  he  is  often  taxed  with,  of 
not  knowing  when  he  has  said  enough,  hy  his  endeavouring  to 
excel.  How  has  he  turned  and  twisted  that  one  thought  of  Nar- 
cissus's heing  the  person  heloved,  and  the  lover  too  ? 

Cnnotaque  miratur  qiiibus  est  mirabilis  ipse. 

— — ' Qui  probat,  ipse  pi^batar. 

Duinque  petit  petitur,  pariterqae  iiioenait  et  aJ-det, 
Atjjue  oculoB  idem  qui  decipit  iuuitat  ocrop, 
Perque  oouloa  perit  ipse  suos — ■ — - — - — 
Uroramore  mei  fiammaa  movooque  feioque.  ifce. 

But  we  cannot  meet  with  a  better  instance  of  the  estravagance 
and  wantonness  of  Ovid's  fancy,  than  in  that  particular  circum- 
stance at  the  end  of  the  story  of  Narcissus's  gi^iag  on  his  face 
after  death  in  the  Stygian  waters  The  leaign  was  very  hsld  of 
making  a  boy  fall  in  lovi-  with  himself  hcie  on  eiith,  hut  to  tor 
ture  him  with  the  same  pa'ssion  ifter  dpath  and  not  to  let  Ins 
ghost  rest  in  quiet,  was  intolerably  cruel  and  unchantible 

P.  101.  L  25.— But  w/nht  tctthzn  &o  Dtiinque  ntim 
sedare  ci^it  sitis  aitsra  crevtt  We  hive  here  a  touch  of  tint 
mixed  wit  I  have  before  ijoLen  of  but  I  thi  k  the  measure  <:f 
pun  ia  it  outweighs  the  true  wit  f  r  it  we  express  the  thoight 
in  otlier  words,  the  turn  la  almo'it  lost  This  passage  of  Nar- 
cissus probably  gave  Milt>n  the  hint  of  applying  it  to  Eve, 
though  I  think  her  surprise  at  the  si^jkt  of  her  own  face  in  the 
water,  far  more  just  and  natural,  than  this  of  Narcissus.  She 
was  a  raw  unexperienced  being,  just  created  and  therefore  might 
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easily  be  aubjoot  to  the  delusion ;  but  Narcissus  had  been  in  the 
world  sixteen  yearSj  and  was  brother  and  son  to  the  water-njmpha, 
and  tlierefore  to  be  supposed  conversant  with  fountains  long  be- 
fore this  fatal  mistake. 

P.  102.  1.  29. — "  You  trees"  says  he,  &o.  Ovid  is  very 
justly  celebrated  for  the  passionate  speeches  of  his  poom.  They 
have  generally  abundance  of  nature  in  them,  but  I  leave  it  to 
better  judgment  to  consider  whether  they  are  not  often  too  witty 
and  too  tedious.  The  poet  never  cares  for  smothering  a  good 
thought  that  oomes  in  his  way,  and  never  thinks  ho  caji  draw 
tepjs  enough  from  his  reader,  by  which  means  our  grief  is  either 
diverted  or  spent  before  we  come  to  his  conclusion ;  for  we  cannot 
at  the  same  time  be  delighted  with  the  wit  of  the  poet,  and  con- 
cerned for  the  person  that  spealis  it ;  and  a  great  critic  has  ad- 
mirably well  obaervedj  Lamentationes  debent  esse  Ireves  et  con- 
ciS(Sj  nam  lachryma  subito  exorescit,  et  difflcih  est  auditorem 
•Del  lectorem  in  swm/ma  aniini  affectu  diu  tenere.  Would  any 
one  in  Narcissus's  condition  have  cried  out — Inopem  me  copia 
fecit  ?  Or  can  any  thing  be  more  unnatural  than  to  turn  off 
from  his  sorrows  for  the  sake  of  a  pretty  reflection  ? 

O  ntinam  nostro  seoedere  oorpore  posBeml 

Votnm  in  amante  novum;  vellem,  quod  araamus,  abesset 

None,  I  suppose,  ean  be  much  grieved  for  one  that  is  ao  witty 
on  his  own  afflictions.  But  I  think  we  may  every  where  observe 
in  Ovid  that  ho  employs  Ms  invention  more  than  his  judgment, 
and  speaks  all  the  ingenious  things  that  can  be  said  on  the  sub- 
ject, rather  than  those  which  are  particularly  proper  to  the 
person  and  oiroumstanc-es  of  the  speaker. 
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FAB,  VII. 
P.  106.  1.  Q.—  W/ifi.  Penthem  tknt,.  TLoro  is  a  yuat  dual 
of  spirit  and  fire  iu  this  speech  of  Pentheua,  but  I  believe  none 
besides  Ovid  would  have  thought  of  the  transformation  of  the 
serpent's  teeth  for  an  incitement  to  the  Thebans'  courage,  when 
he  desires  them  not  to  degenerate  from  their  great  forefather  the 
dragon,  and  draws  a  parallel  between  the  behaviour  of  tkem 
both. 


Eat 

,e.  pri 

ioor  n,e 

iinoras,  quS 

sitia  atirpa  ereati. 

Uli 

Qsquf 

:  Qnimo 

E,  qui  multo 

a  pevdidit  unua, 

Sui 

arpenti 

bu3  ille,  laouqu* 

Interiit, 

pro  fama  tIi 

loite  veatrfL 

Ill< 

1  dedit  Letho 

1  fDiiea,  vos 

pallite  mollea, 

Et 

patrii 

loate  DeeuB. 
FAB,  Till, 

The  story  of  Aerates  has  abundanoe  of  nature  in  all  the  parts 
of  it,  as  well  in  the  description  of  his  own  parentage  and  em- 
ployment, as  in  that  of  the  sailors'  characters  and  manners.  But 
the  short  speeohes  scattered  up  and  down  in  it,  which  make  th<! 
Latin  very  natural,  camiot  appear  so  well  in  our  language,  whtoli 
is  much  more  stubborn  and  nnpliant,  and  therefore  are  but  as  so 
many  rubs  in  the  story,  that  are  still  turning  the  narration  out 
of  its  proper  course.  Tlie  transformation  at  the  latter  end  is 
wonderfully  beautiful, 

TAB.  IX, 
Ovid  has  two  very  good  sirailies  on  Pentheua,  where  he  com- 
pares him  to  a  river  in  a  former  story,  and  to  a  war-horse  in  the 
present. 
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SKVEKAL     OCCASION  a. 
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[To  Mb.  Drydkn  ;— Theae  lines,  of  which  Johnson  aays,  "in  hia  twenty- 
■econd  year  he  first  shewed  his  power  of  English  poetry  by  some  veraea 
ftddreased  to  Dryden,"  hardly  daserve  the  careful  Bxaniination  which  Hurd 
has  bestowed  upon  tliem.  They  wore  probably  called  forth  by  the  publi- 
cation of  Tonson's  Third  Miscellany,  which  contained  of  Drydec's,  beside 
a  few  Bongs,  fJie  first  book  of  the  Metamorphoses,  with  part  of  the  nintli 
and  sixteenth.  Drjden,  whom  his  politics  and  change  of  religion  hod  diir- 
OD.  in  his  old  age,  t*eam  hia  bread  by  translating,  was  a;i'atified  by  the  ap- 
plause of  a  prouuaing  sebolflr  from  the  University  ot  wiileli  he  had  writ- 


ind  an  intercourse  began,  which  if  Macaula/s  EOnjcctiU'e  be  true,  bad  a 
decisive  influence  upon  Addison's  fortunes  ;  for  Di-yden  presented  him  to 
'!ongreve,  and  Congreve  to  Montague,  afterwards  Lord  Halifax,  one  of  liis 
sa.'liestand  moat  efficient  patrons. — -G.] 
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TO    MK.    DR  YDEN.' 

How  long,  great  poet,  stall  thy  sacred  lays 

Provoke  our  wonder,  and  tranaoeud  oar  praise  ? 

Can  neither  injuries  of  time,  or  ago. 

Damp  thy  poetick  heat,  and  q^ueneh  thy  rage  ? 

Not  so  thy  Ovid  in  hia  exile  wrote. 

Grief  chill'd  tia  breast,  and  eheck'd  his  rising  thought , 

Pensive  and  sad,  his  drooping  muse  hetrays 

The  Roman  genius  in  its  last  decays. 

Prevailing  warmth  has  still  thy  wind  possest, 
And  second  youth  is  kindled  in  thy  breast ; 
Thou  mak'st  the  beauties  of  the  Romans  known,'' 
And  England  boasts  of  riches  not  her  own ; 

■It  would  not ba  fair  to  criticise  our  auttor's  poetiy,  eapeoialiy  tlie 
poetry  of  hia  younger  dam  Tery  exactly.  He  waa  not  a  poet  born  ;  or,  he 
had  not  etadied,  with  eumelent  eaire,  me  best  models  of  English  poetry. 
Whatever  the  cause  niight  be,  he  had  not  Bie  eommand  of  what  Dcyden  so 
eminently  possessed,  a  tralj  poeiiediaiion.  Hia  poetry  is  only  pnre  proee, 
put  into  verse.    And 

"Hon  Batis  Est  pnrla  Terenm  peracribore  vabit" 
However,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  out  the  prineipsl  defects  of  hia  ex- 
pression, that  hie  great  example  may  not  be  pleaded  in  excuse  of  tliem. 

I"  ITuni  makest,  ride  after,  Thou  teachest.  This  way  of  using  verba  of 
the  present  and  imperfect  tenae,  in  the  second  person  singular,  slioaJd  be 
utterly  banished  from  our  poetry.  The  aound  is  intolerable.  Milton  and 
others  have  rather  chosen  to  violate  grammBr  itseli  than  offend  the  ear 
thus  unmercifully.  This  libeity  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  sometimes,  in  ihe 
greater  poetry;  modes  cspeeially.  But  the  better  way  will  genci-ally  be 
to  turn  the  expression  differently ;  Aa  'lis  tidne  to  teach,  or  iti   some  9U<-h 
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Tliy  lines  have  teigtten'd  Virgil's  majesty, 
And  Horace  wonders  at  himself  in  thee. 
Ttou  teacliest  Persius  to  mform  our  isle 
In  smootter  numbera,  and  a  clearer  stile ; 
And  Juvenal,  instructed  in  tty  page. 
Edges  his  satjr,  and  improvos  his  rage. 
Thy  copy  easts  a  fairer  light  oa  all, 
And  still  outshines  the  briglit  original. 

Now  Ovid  hoasts  '  th'  advantage  of  thy  song, 
And  tells  Ills  story  in  the  British  tongue ; 
Thy  charming  Yerse,''  and  fair  translation,  show 
How  thy  own  lauxel  first  begaa  to  grow ; 
How  wild  Lycaon  ohang'd  by  angry  gods, 
And  frighted  at  himself,  ran  howling  through  the  woods. 

0  mayst  thou  still  tke  noble  taslt  prolong,^ 
Nor  age,  nor  sickness  interrupt  thy  song : 
Then  may  we  wondering  read,  how  human  limbs 
Have  water'd  kingdoms,  and  dlssolv'd  in  streams , 
Of  those  rich  fruits  that  on  the  fertile  mould 
Turn'd  yellow  by  degrees,  and  ripen'd  into  gold  ; 
How  some  in  feathers,  or  a  raggsd  bide, 
Have  liv'd  a  second  life,  and  different  natures  try'd. 
Then  will  thy  Ovid,  thus  transform'd,  reveal 
A  nobler  change  than  he  himself  can  tcll.= 

Mag.  Coll.  Oxon.  June  2, 1693. 


'Aleieanitinea,  as  they  are  called,  should  never  be  sdmittad  into  this 
kind  ofverae.  But  Drjden's  unconiined  genius  had  given  a  sanction  to 
tliecQ. 

*0  may^  thowsUll,  &a.  Sae  nota  in  the  preceding  page.  It  might 
have  stood  thus:  "Still  may  thy  mute  the  noble  task  prolong." 

'■"■"■"'  ....  ijj  jjjjg  short 
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AN   ACGC  UKT    of 

THE    GREATEST    ENGLISH    POETS. 

TO  MK  n.  S."  AraiL3,  1994. 

Since,  dearest  Harry,''  you.  will  needs  reqTiest 
A  short  aoeount  of  all  the  muae-poasest, 
That,  down  from  Chaucer's  days  to  Pryden's  times, 
Have  spent  their  nohle  rage  in  British  rhymes  ; 
Without  more  preface,  writ  in  formal  length. 
To  speak  the  undertaker's  want  of  strciigtii, 

'  The  Saoheverall  to  ■wliom  these  lines  were  adSresseJ,  wiis,  aueord- 
ing  to  one  aceoiinf^  B  Mnnxman,  who  died  yung,  leaving  a  liiatoi-y 
of  tjie  Isle  of  Man.  He  left  his  papei-a  to  Addison,  and  amoug 
tliem  the  plan  of  a  tragedy  on  the  death  of  Soerates.  In  tJiia  oaae, 
Johnson's  sarcasm  is  at  fanlt,  though  it  is  Bomewhat  Btranga  tliat 
with  the  voneher  for  thie  taut  among  his  owa  papers,  he  should  not  have 
corrected  hia  mistake. — [Vide  note  to  Johnson's  Lite  of  Addison.]  Bnt  ae  is 
moro  generally  beiiaTed,  he  was  the  celebrated  Dr.  Saoheverel],  whose  trial 
excited  BO  mach  attention;  and  Addison  is  said,  on  fhe  autlioiily  of  Dr. 
Young,  to  have  been  in  love  with  a  sister  of  hie. 

This  piece  was  first  published  in  a  miscellany,  and  nerer  reprinted  by 
Addison  himself,  who  probably  saw  reason,  in  after  years,  to  change  some 
of  hie  opinions.  Johnson  says  he  never  printed  iL  The  omiesion  of  Shut- 
gpcare's  name  has  been  often  noticed.  The  finest  passage  is  the  Ones  on 
Milton.— G. 

"  Henry  Sacheverell,  whoee  etory  ie  well  known.  Yet  with  all  his  fol- 
Ilea,  some  respect  may  seem  dne  to  uie  memory  of  a  man,  who  had  merit  in 
hie  yoath,  as  appears  from  a  paper  of  verses  under  his  name,  in  Drjden  h 
Miscellanies;  and  who  lived  m  the  early  fiiendship  of  Mr.  Adilison. 

■■  The  introdnctofy  and  concluding  lines  of  tliie  poem  are  a  bad  imita- 
tion of  Horace's  manner — Sermoni  propiara.  In  the  rest,  the  poetry  is  bet- 
ter than  the  criticism,  whiiJi  is  right  or  wrong,  as  it  chances;  being  tthoed 
&om  the  common  voioe. 
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I'll  try  to  make  their  several  beauties  koown. 
And  show  tlieir  verses  worth,  tho'  not  my  own. 

Long  had  our  dull  forefathers  slept  supine, 
Nor  felt  the  raptures  of  the  tuneful  Nine ; 
'Till  Chaucei'  first,  a  merry  bard,  arose, 
And  many  a  story  told  in  rhyme  and  prose. 
But  age  has  rusted  what  the  poet  writ, 
Worn  out  Lis  language,  and  obscur'd  his  wit : 
In  vain  he  jests  in  his  unpolish'd  strain, 
And  tries  to  make  his  readers  laugh  in  vain. 

Old  Spenser,'  next,  warm.'d  with  poetic  rage, 
In  ancient  tales  amus'd  a  harb'rous  age  ; 
An  age  that  yet  uncultivate  and  rude. 
Where'er  the  poet's  fancy  led,  pursu'd 
Through  patliless  fields,  and  unfrequented  fioods, 
To  dens  of  dragoca,  and  enchanted  woods. 
But  now  the  myatio  tale,  that  pleaa'd  of  yore, 
Caa  eharm  an  understanding  age  no  more ; 
The  long-spun  ailogories  fulsome  grow. 
While  the  dull  moral  lies  too  plain  below. 
We  view  well-pleas'd  at  distance  all  the  sights 
Of  arms  and  palfries,  battles,  fields,  and  fights. 
And  damsels  in  distress,  and  courteous  knights. 
But  when  wo  look  too  near,  the  shades  decay, 
And  all  the  pleasing  landscape  fades  away. 

Great  Cowley  thetf  (a  mighty  genius)  wrote, 
O'er-run  with  wit,  and  lavish  of  his  thought : 

'  Old  Bpensar.  Addison  is  said  to  hava  confessed  tliat  ivhen  he  ■wrote 
tliia  judgment,  he  had  never  road  Spenser.  In  the  Speetatfir  ho  puU 
Spanaer  "  in  the  sama  elase  with  Milton." — S. 

*  Great  Coaley  then.  But  if  he  bad  not  read  Spensar,  he  evidently 
had  read  Cowley,  whuae  prose  he  must  have  admired,  if  for  nothing  else, 
f.ir  its  freedom  from  the  limits  whidi  arp  'mra  ao  justly  condemned  in  liis 
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Hi8  turns  too  closely  on  the  reader  pi'ess  : 

He  more  had  pleas'd  ua,  had  he  pleas'd  us  less. 

One  glittering  thought  no  sooner  strikes  our  ejea 

With  silent  wonder,  but  new  ■wonders  rise, 

As  in  the  milky-way  a  shining  white 

O'er-flows  the  heay'ns  with  one  continu'd  light ; 

That  not  a  single  star  can  shew  his  rajs, 

Whilst  jointly  all  promote  the  oonimon  hlaae. 

Pardon,  great  poet,  that  I  dare  to  name 

Th'  unnumber'd  beauties  of  thy  verse  with  hlame ; 

Thy  fault  is  only  wit  in  its  excess, 

But  wit  like  thine  in  any  shape  will  please. 

What  muse  but  thine  can  equal  hints  inspire. 

And  fit  the  deep-mouth'd  Pindar  to  thy  lyre  i ' 

Pindar,  whom  others  in  a  lahour'd  strain, 

And  foro'd  espression  imitate  in  Tain? 

Well-pleas'd  in  thee  he  soars  with  new  delight, 

And  plays  in  more  unbounded  verse,  and  takes  a  nohlcr  flight* 

Blest  man !  whose  spotless  life  and  chamiing  lays 
Employ'd  the  tuneful  prelate  in  thy  praise  i 
Blest  man  I  who  now  shalt  he  for  ever  known 
In  Sprat's  successful  lahours  and  thy  own. 

.  But  Milton,  next,  with  high  and  haugjitj  stalls, 
Unfetter'd  in  majestick  numbers  walls  ; 
No  vulgar  hero  can  his  muse  ingage ; 
Nor  earth's  wide  scene  confine  his  hallow'd  rage. 
See  I  see,  he  upward  springs,  and  tow'ring  high 
SpiuTis  the  didl  province  of  mortality, 

fe.     Parts  of  liis  oriiioiem  ura  admirable ;  but  the  unfoi'tuiiatfi  line — 
e  more  had  pleased  us,"  has  been  severely  ridiojliid. — G. 
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Shaies  heaven's  eternal  throne  with  dire  alarms, 

And  Bets  the  Almighty  thunderer  in  arms. 

What-e'er  his  pen  desorihea  I  more  than  see, 

Whilst  ev'ry  verse  arrayed  in  majesty, 

Bold,  and  suhlime,  my  whole  attention  draws, 

And  seems  above  the  critick'a  nicer  laws.' 

How  are  you  struck  with  terror  and  delight, 

When  angel  with  aroh-angel  copes  in  fight  I 

When  groat  Messiah's  out-spread  haimer  shmes, 

How  does  the  chaj-iot  rattle  in  his  lines  I 

What  sounds  of  branen  wheels,  what  thunder,  scare, 

And  stun  the  reader  with  the  din  of  war  ! 

With  fear  my  spirits  and  my  blood  retire, 

To  see  the  soraphs  sunk  in  clouds  of  fire ; 

But  when,  with  eager  steps,  from  hence  I  rise, 

And  view  the  first  gay  scenes  of  Paradise ; 

What  tongue,  what  words  of  rapture  can  express 
A  vision  so  profuse  of  pleasantness. '' 
Oh  had  the  poet  no'or  profaji'd  his  pen. 
To  varnish  o'er  the  guilt  of  faithless  men  ; 
His  other  woris  might  have  deaerv'd  applause  ! 
But  now  the  language  can't  support  the  cause  [ 
While  the  clean  current,  tbo'  serene  and  bright," 
Betrays  a  bottom  odiona  to  the  sight. 

■  I  wonder  what  these  laws  could  be.  Kobixiy  nnderBtood  the  critic's 
meett  lami,  better  than  MiltoD,  or  obsei-ved  them  with  more  respect.  Tha 
obsarvfttion  mirfit  be  tme  of  Shakepeare  ;  but,  by  illhap,  we  do  not  so 
mueli  as  find  hie  came  in  tbisaccoaut  of  English  poets. 

^  A  vuionto  profau  ofpleasantnesi.  A  prettily  turned  line.  The  ex- 
pression (originally  Milton  s,  P.  L.  iv.  MS.  viii.  286)  pleased  our  poet  so 
muoli,  that  we  have  it  again  iutha  letter  from  Italy — jiro/jise  of  Uisa,  and 
elsewhere. 

•  Serene  and  bright.  This  is  a  strange  dceoription  of  Milton's  laiigusf^e. 
if  he  means  Uio  lougunge  of  his  pi-ose  woiks.  The  panegyric  seems  made 
at  random. 
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But  uow  mj  imise  a  softer  strdn  ri 
Turn  CTery  line  with  art,  and  smooth  thy  verse  ; 
The  coui'tly  Waller  nest  commands  thj  lajs  ; 
Muae  tune  thj  verse,  with  art,  to  Waller's  praise. 
"While  tender  airs  and  lovely  dames  inspire 
Soft  melting  thoughts,  and  propagate  desire , 
So  long  shall  Waller's  strains  our  passions  move, 
And  Sactarissa's  beauties  kindle  love. 
Thy  verse,  harmonious  hard,  and  flatt'ring  song, 
Can  make  the  Tanqiiish'd  great,  the  coward  strong, 
Thy  verse  oau  show  '  ev'n  Cromwell's  innocence, 
And  compliment  the  storms  that  bore  him  hence. 
Oh  had  thy  muse  not  come  an  age  too  soon. 
But  seen  great  Nassau  on  the  British  throne  I 
How  had  his  triumphs  glitter'd  in  thy  page, 
And  warm'd  thee  to  a  more  esaltcd  rage ! 
What  scenes  of  death  and  horror  had  weview'd. 
And  how  had  Boyno's  wide  current  reek'd  in  blood  1 
Or,  if  Maria's  charms  thou  would'st  rehearse, 
In  smoother  numbers  and  a  softer  verso  ; 
Thy  pen  had  well  descrlb'd  lier  graceful  air, 
And  Gloriana  wou'd  have  seem'd  more  fair. 

Nor  must  K,oseommoa  pass  neglected  by, 
That  makes  ev'n  rules  a'noble  poetry  : 
Kules,  whose  deep  sense,  and  heav'niy  numbers  show 
The  best  of  criticks,  and  of  poets  too. 
Nor,  Denhara,  imiBt  we  e'er  forget  thy  strains. 
While  Cooper's  Hill  commands  the  neighb'ring  plains. 

■  rhij  verse  can  show.  Of  this  nnd  the  four  npxt  lines,  Tohnson  b 
'  Wl  it  Is  tliia  but  to  say,  that  lie  who  woiil,!  compliment  Croinwe: 
been  the  proper  poet  for  IQng  William  i  "— B, 
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But  see  where  artful  Drjden  next  appears 
Grown  old  in  rhyme,  but  charming  ev'n  i»  years. 
Great  Dryden  nest,  whose  tuneful  muse  affords 
The  sweetest  numbers,  and  the  fittest  words. 
"Whether  in  comiok  sounds  or  tragick  airs  " 
She  forma  her  voice,  she  moves  our  smiles  or  tears. 
If  satire  or  heroic  strains  she  writes, 
Her  hero  pleases,  and  her  satiro  bites. 
From  her  no  harsb  unartful  numbers  fall, 
She  wears  all  dresses,  and  she  charms  in  all. 
How  might  we  fear  our  English  poetry. 
That  long  has  flourish'd,  shou'd  decay  with  thee; 
Did  not  the  muses  other  hope  appear, 
Harmonious  Congreve,  and  forbid  our  fear: 
Congreve  I  whose  fancy's  unexhausted  store 
Has  given  already  nuicl!,  and  promia'd  mora 
Congreve  shall  still ''  preserve  thy  fame  alive, 
And  Drjden'a  muse  shall  in  his  friend  survive. 

I'm  tir'd  with  rhyming,  and  would  fain  give  o'( 
But  justice  still  demands  one  labour  more ; 
Tlie  Eoble  Montague'  remains  unnam'd, 
Eor  wit,  for  humour,  and  for  judgment  fam'd ; 
To  Dorset  he  directs  his  artful  muse, 
In  numbers  such  as  Dorset's  self  might  use. 

-  The  TtoMe  Montagus.     It  ie  of  Montague  that  Pope  says,- 
fad  with  dedioatioDB,"  and  Tiokell,  that  he  rewarded  them  all.— 

■  Whether  in  crmiic  i 
the  Btoiofll  wise  man,  is  every  thing  h 
dies  are  very  indifferent,  ana  his  tragedies  at 

''  Oongreoe  »hall  still.  Anothar  poet  in 
prophecy  of  auoh.  All  he  bad  of  Drijikn'ii 
dl-Bpplied  wit. 
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How  negligently  graceful  he  unrems 

nis  verae,  and  writes  in  loose  familiar  strains; 

IIow  Nassau's  godlike  acts  adorn  his  lines. 

And  all  the  hero  in  full  glory  shines. 

We  see  his  army  set  in  just  array, 

And  Boyne's  dy'd  waves  run  purple  to  the  sea. 

Nor  Simois  cKoak'd  with  men,  and  arms,  and  blood ; 

Nor  rapid  Santhus'  celebrated  flood, 

Shall  longer  be  tKe  poet's  highest  themes, 

Tho'  gods  and  heroes  fought  promiacuous  in  their  streams. 

But  now,  to  Nassau's  secret  councils  rais'd, 

He  aids  the  hero,  whom  before  he  prais'd. 

I've  done  at  length ;  and  now,  dear  friend,  receive 
The  last  poor  present  that  my  muse  can  give. 
I  leave  the  arts  of  poetry  and  verse ' 
To  them  that  practise  'em  with  more  success. 
Of  greater  truths  '  I'll  now  prepare  to  tell, 
And  so  at  once,  dear  friend  and  muse,  fiirewell. 

'  I  leave  the  arts,  &a.  tiese  lines  haTe  found  a  place  in  the  tweltlh 
chapter  of  "  Tha  art  of  sinking  in  poetry."  "  Let  veraaa  niu  in  thia  man- 
ner, jnst  to  be  a  vehicle  to  the  wurda,  (I  take  them  from  my  laat  cited 
ftuthoc,  who,  though  otherwise  by  no  means  of  ouc  tunk.  seemed,  once  ia 
hia  Ufa,  to  hava  a  mind  to  be  simple,  &c.)  " — G, 

'  Of  greater  ('■«J4s,     Addison,  at  this  time,  thought  of  taking  ovdoiB. 
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LINES  TO  TKE  KINa. 

PRESEHTED  TO  THE  LORD  KEKPER. 


KlOm  eoS,  6IE  JOHN  80MER9.  LORD  KEEFEE  OF  THE  QUEAT  SEALl 

If  yet  your  thoughts  are  loose  from  state  affiiivs," 
Nor  feel  the  hurden  of  a  kingdom's  cares. 
If  yet  your  time  and  actions  are  your  own, 
Keceivo  the  present  of  a  muse  uukiiown  : 

'To  the  Eight  Monorable,  itc,  Sif  John  Somers: — Somei-a,  equally  einl- 
iienb  as  a  constitiitionallowjei-,  a  Btatesmnn,  and  a  patron  of  lattara,  was  bom 
nt  Worcester  in  1652.  Ha  Btudied  at  Oxford,  Booa  diBfcingvuBhed  himself 
at  the  bar,  made  liis  first  appearanos  in  politionl  life  as  an  opponent  of  the 
policy  of  Charles  IL,  eatabliahed  hia  legal  reputation  by  bis  five  minutes' 
plaa  in  defanoe  of  the  seven  bieliops,  sat  for  Worceater  in  the  convention 
of  parliament,  was  one  of  the  managers  for  the  Commons  in  tbe  conference 
with  the  lofdH  on  the  word  abdicate,  was  knighted  and  made  Solieitoi'- 
general  in  1889,  Attorney-general  in  leaa,  Lord  Keeper  in  ie98,  and  Lord 
High  Chancellor  in  1696,  and  Peer,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Somera,  Baron 
Eveaham.  After  William's  death,  ha  retired  from  public  hfe  to  letters, 
which  lie  had  always  loved,  and,  in  this  capacity,  was  chosen  Pi-oaideut  of 
tlia  Royal  Society.  In  1706  ha  drew  up  a  plan  of  uninn  for  England  ahd 
Scotland,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commiesioners  for  carrying  it  into 

In  n08  he  returned  to  pubho  life  as  President  of  the  Conneil,  was  dis- 
missed in  1710,  and  died  in  1716  of  an  apoplectic  fit,  at  the  age  of  64.  As 
a  patron  of  letters,  his  name  is  closely  associated  with  Oiat  of  Addison, 
lite  whom  he  contributed  to  call  attention  to  the  neglected  beauties  of  tbo 
Paradise  Lost  He  translated  soma  of  Ovid'a  epistles,  Plutarch's  Aloibi- 
ades,  and  wrote  several  tracts,  one  of  wbiob,  called  "The  judgment  of 
whole  kingdoms  and  nations  aoneerning  the  rights,  powers,  and  preroga. 
tires  of  kings,  and  tbe  rights,  privileges,  and  properties  of  the  people, 

*  This  aliort  aildress  to  his  pntmn,  ia  polite  and  proper,  hut,  like  the 
poem,  whiuh  it  intioduces,  very  pi'Ui:aie. 
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LINES     TO     THE     KINfl.  l*S 

A  muse  &&t  in  advent'rous  avunbers  sings 
Tlie  rout  of  armies,  and  the  fall  of  kings, 
Britain  advano'd,  aod  Europe's  peace  restor'd, 
By  Somers'  counsels,  and  by  Nassau's  sword. 

To  you,  my  lord,  these  daring  thoughts  belong, 
Who  help'd  to  raise  the  subject  of  my  song ; 
To  jou  the  hero  of  my  verse  reveals 
His  great  designs,  to  you  in  council  tells 
Hia  inmost  thoughts,  determining  the  doom 
Of  towns  unstorni'd,  and  battles  yet  to  come. 
And  well  could  you,  in  your  immortal  strains. 
Describe  his  conduct,  and  reward  his  pains: 
But  since  the  state  has  all  your  cares  engrost, 
Aad  poetry  in  higher  thoughts  is  lost, 
Attend  to  what  a  lesser  muse "  indites. 
Pardon  her  faults  and  countenance  her  flights. 

ahawiiig,"  &c.,  (to.,  was  reprinted  dui'ii^  the  diBOUBsions  wbicL  prceeded 
our  own  revolntion,  ■witli  the  following  data; — 

Newport,  Rhode  Isliiad :  reprinted  and  aold  bj  Solomon  Southwitb,  la 
Queen-atreet,  1114. 

Somera  left  alao  a  large  eollaotioii  of  Boaroe  tracts,  from  which  a  seleo. 
tion  waa  published,  in  H  vols.,  and  in  1809-1812,  a  new  edition,  in  1-2 
joIb.  4to.  edited  by  Sir  Walter  Seott. 

Ifc  is  to  him  that  Swift,  in  a  letter  to  Bolingbroko,  attributes  "the 
regularity  of  an  aldenoaaor  a  gentleman  usher;"  and  Evelyn  says  of 
him,  in  the  3d  vol,  of  his  memoirs,  "Itia  certain  that  this  chuncellor  wns  a 
most  eioeEeut  lawyer,  very  learned  in  ail  polite  literature,  a  superior  pen, 
master  ot  a  handsome  style,  and  of  easy  conversation :  but  he  is  aaiii  tii 
make  too  mucii  haste  to  be  rich,  as  his  predecessor,  and  most  in  place  ii. 
this  age  did,  to  a  more  prodigious  excess  than  was  ever  known." 

Addison,  who  was  not  yet  known  to  Somers,  was  invited  to  wait  upnti 
him  ;  and  thus  his  second  verses,  like  the  first,  opened  the  way  to  an  im 
portant  political  as  well  as  literary  acquaintance. — G.] 

'  Lesser  muse.  Little  has  two  eomparativea,  less  and  /«tsEf.  Us' 
leaves  us  at  libery  to  employ  either.  The  sound  will  direct  us  when  It 
prefer  tlje  one  I;  i  the  ither.     As  here,  a  leaser  mnse,  is  clearly  better  thai 
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Ou  you,  my  lord,  with  anxious  fear  I  wait, 
And  from  youi  judgment  must  expect  my  fate, 
Who,  free  from  ralgar  passions,  are  above 
Degrading  envy,  or  misguided  love ; 
Tf  you,  well  pleaa'd,  shall  smile  upon  my  lays, 
Secure  of  fame,  my  voice  I'll  boldly  raise, 
"For  next  to  what  you  write,  is  what  you  praise. 


When  now  the  business  of  the  field  ia  o'er, 
The  trumpets  sleep,  and  cannons  cease  to  roar, 
When  ev'ry  dismal  echo  is  doeaj'd. 
And  all  the  thimder  of  the  battle  laid ; 
Attend,  auspicious  prinoe,  and  let  the  muse 
III  humble  accents  milder  thonghta  infuse. 

Others,  in  bold  prophetiok  numbers  skill'd, 
Set  thee  in  arms,  and  led  thee  to  the  field. 
My  muse  expecting  on  the  British  strand 
Waits  thy  return,  and  welcomes  thee  to  land  : 
She  oft  has  seen  tliee  pressing  on  the  foe. 
When  Europe  was  eoncorn'd  ia  ev'ry  blow; 
But  durst  not  in  lieroiek  strains  rejoice  ; 
The  trumpets,  drums,  and  cannons  drown'd  her  vowe  . 

'  This  poem  was  atldreased  to  William  on  his  return  from  the  cam 
paign  of  1895  in  Flatidera,  Dgaiiist  the  Freach  army  under  Villeray.  TTis 
great  event  of  the  campaign  waa  the  takicg  of  Haninr  on  Ihe  4th  of 
August. — 0. 

a  Usa  muse.     Bnt,  in  genaral,  it  may  be  a  good  rule  "to  join  less  with  a 
sinffular  nonn,  and  lesser  with  a  plural:" — aa,  when  we  si  "       '       '"^     '' 
and,  lesaer  d^oiliies.     The  reason  is,  that  few.  shigular 
in  s,  and  most  plural  nouns  do. 

Worser.  the  sacond  eomparative  of  had,  has  not  the  same  authi 
plead,  ae  ieuer,  and  in  not,  1  think,  of  equal  use. — Our  grammai 
not  enough  attend  to  tJie  infinence,  wliivh  the  anr  has  in  inodellm 
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LINES     TO     THE      KING,  \i 

She  Baw  tiie  Bojnc '  ma  thick  witli  human  ^ore. 

And  floating  corps  lye  beating  on  the  shore  : 

She  saw  thee  climb  the  banke,  but  try'd  in  vaiu 

To  trace  her  hero  through  the  dusty  plain, 

Whoa  through  the  thick  embattl'd  lines  he  broke, 

Now  plung'd  amidst  the  focB,  now  lost  in  clouds  of  smoke. 

0  that  some  muae,  renown'd  for  lofty  verse, 
In  daring  miiabers  wou'd  thy  toOs  rehearse  ! 
Draw  thee  belov'd  in  peace,  and  fear'd  in  wars, 
Inur'd  to  noon-day  sweats,"  and  mid-night  cares  ! 
But  still  the  god-like  man,  by  some  hard  fate, 
Keceives  the  glory  of  his  toils  too  late ; 
Too  late  the  verse  the  mighty  act  succeeds, 
One  age  the  hero,  one  the  poet  breeds. 

A  thousand  years  in  full  snooession  ran, 
Ere  Vir^l  rais'd  his  voice,  and  sung  the  man 
Who,  driv'n  by  stress  of  fate,  such  dangers  bore 
On  stormy  seas,  and  a  disastrous  shore. 
Before  he  settled  in  the  promis'd  earth. 
And  gave  the  empire  of  the  world  its  birth. 

Troy  long  had  found  the  Grecians  bold  and  fierce, 
Ere  Homer  muster'd  up  their  troops  in  verse  ; 
Long  had  Achi!les  quell'd  the  Trojans'  lust, 
And  laid  the  labour  of  the  gods  in  dust, 
Before  the  tow'ring  muse  began  her  flight. 
And  drew  the  hero  raging  in  the  fight, 

'  She  mto  the  Boyne,  The  nisiial  poetic  eKnggerntion.  Tliia  batt 
which  on  the  11th  July,  1690,  decided  the  fate  of  Jameall.,  cost  him  lit 
iiiore  tlifto   1500  men.     William  was  sliglitly  -wounded.— G. 
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Engag'd  in  teuted  fields,  and  roUing  floods, 
Or  alaught'ring  mortals,  or  a  match  for  goda 

And  hore,  perhaps,  by  fate's  unerring  doom, 
Some  mighty  hard  lies  hid  in  jcwi  ti  come, 
That  shall  in  William's  god-lilte  acts  engige. 
And  with  his  iDattels,  warm  a  future  »ge 
Hibernian  fields  shall  here  thy  oonijuesta  ^how, 
And  Eoyn  be  sang,  wKen  it  has  ceis  d  to  fljw; 
Hero  Grallick  labours  ahall  advance  thy  fame, 
And  here  Seneffo'  shall  wear  another  name. 
Our  late  posterity,  with  secret  dread, 
Shall  view  thy  battels,  and  with  pleasure  read 
How,  in  the  bloody  field,  too  near  advanc'd. 
The  guiltless  bullet  on  thy  shoulder  glanc'd.'' 

The  raoe  of  Nasaaua  was  by  hcav'n  design'd 
To  curb  the  proud  oppressors  of  mankind, 
To  bind  the  tyrauts  of  tlie  earth  with  laws. 
And  fight  ia  ev'ry  injur'd  nation's  cause, 
The  world's  gi'eat  patriots  ;  they  for  justice  call, 
And  as  they  favour,  kingdoms  rise  or  fall. 
Our  British  youth,  unus'd  to  rough  alarms. 
Careless  of  fame,  and  negligent  of  arms, 

'And  here  Seiiefe  nhall  wear  anotkername.  Battle  of  SetwIT  iTi  Flan- 
dsrs,Angll,  1674.  The  last  buttle  of  the  great  Ooad(5— who  fonglil. 
three  divJsionB  of  the  enemy  in  aiieoeasion.  The  lost  eombat  lasted  till  mid- 
night, ftnd  between  both  armies  aB,000  men  were  lolled  without  a  deoisjve 
victory  on  either  side.  Conde  was  severely  critieized  tor  saorifiBiDg  so 
many  men,  and  the  lover  of  rhetorical  artifice  will  admire  the  skill  with 
wHoh  BosBuet  in  his  celebrated  funeral  oration,  escapee  the  perilons  point 
of  hia  anbject,  byoonneoting  his  mention  of  Beneff  with  a  personal  ;ineodola 
of  the  Prince  and  hia  son. — G. 

•  The  guiltless  ludlet,  &e.  Delicately,  and,  at  tha  wime  tini.'.  n  lily  cx- 
prasaed.  Our  great  preaolier,  Tillotson,  was  not  ati  Imppy  wlu-ii  i  !.■  B[iolt* 
of  the  liiog^s  shoulder  as  being  JdmU;/  kissed  by  this  bullet. 
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Had  long  forgot  to  meditate  the  foe, 

And  heard  unwavm'd  tte  martial  trumpet  blow  ; 

But  now,  inspired  by  thee,  with  fresh  delight, 

Their  swords  they  brandish,  and  reijuire  the  flght, 

Renew  their  ancient  conquests  on  the  main, 

And  act  their  fathers'  triumphs  o'or  again; 

Fir'd  when  they  hear  how  Aginoourt  was  sti-ow'd 

With  UaJlio  corps,  and  Cressi  swam  in  blood. 

With  eager  warmth  thoy  fight,  ambitious  all 

Who  first  shall  storm  the  breach,  or  mount  the  wall. 

In  vain  the  thronging  enemy  by  forco 

Would  clear  the  ramparts,  and  repel  their  courso  ; 

They  break  through  all,  for  William,  leads  the  way, 

Where  fires  rage  most,  and  loudest  engines  play. 

Namure's  late  terrors'  and  destruction  show, 

What  William,  warm'd  with  just  revenge,  can  do. 

Where  once  a  thonsaud  turrets  rais'd  on  high 

Their  gilded  spLres,  and  glitter'd  in  the  skj, 

An  undistinguish'd  heap  of  dust  is  found, 

And  all  the  pile  lies  smoking  on  the  ground. 

His  toils  for  no  ignoble  ends  design'd. 
Promote  the  common  welfare  of  mankind ; 
No  wild  ambition  moves,  but  Europe's  fears, 
The  cries  of  orphans,  and  the  widow's  tears ; 
Opprest  religion  gives  the  first  alarms, 
And  injur'd  justice  sets  him  in  his  arms  j 
His  concjuests  freedom  to  the  world  afford. 
And  nations  bless  the  labors  of  his  sword. 

'  Namwf^t  late  terrors,  Ac  The  town  of  Namur  \vjA  been  talien  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  person,  June,  1692,  in  eight  days,  and  tiia  «itiidel  in  twenty- 
two.  William  retook  them  in  1695 — the  town  iifter  tliirtj-five  days'  siegti 
the  citadel  sixty-eight, — G. 
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Thus  when  the  forming  muse  would  copy  forth 
A  perfect  patteri.  of  heroiwk  worth, 
She  sets  a  man  ti'iumphant  in  the  field, 
O'er  giants  cloven  down,  and  monsters  kill'd, 
Reoliing  with  blood,  and  smeer'd  with  duat  aiid  sweat, 
Whilst  angry  gods  conspire  to  make  him  great. 

Thy  na"vj  rides  on  seas  before  unprest. 
And  strikes  a  terror  through  the  haughty  east ; 
Algiers  and  Tunis  from  their  sultry  shore 
'\\  th  h        u    1     r  the  British  engines  roar, 
F  m  f  om.  the  n   ghh'ring  dangers  would  they  run, 
And  w  h  th  ma  Ives  still  nearer  to  the  sun. 
The  Call  k  sh  i    are  in  their  ports  eonfin'd, 
D  ny  d  the     mm  n  use  of  sea  and  wind, 
Nor  dare  again  '  the  British  strength  engage ; 
Still  they  remember  that  destructive  rage 
Which  lately  made  their  trembling  host  retire, 
Stuna'd  with  the  noise,  and  wrapt  in  smoke  and  fire  ; 
The  waves  with  wide  ucnumber'd  wrecks  were  strow'd. 
And  planks,  and  arms,  and  men,  promiscuous  flow'd. 

Spain's  numerous  fleet  that  perisht  on  our  coast, 
Could  scarce  a  larger  line  of  battel  boast. 
The  winds  could  hardly  drive  'em  to  their  fate, 
And  all  the  ocean  labour'd  with  the  weight. 

'Nor  dare  again.  The  battle  of  la  Hogue,  28th  May,  1692,  one  of  tha 
most  brilliant  p^ea  in  the  hiatoi'j  of  the  Frenah  navy.  Admiral  Tourville, 
with  only  44  ships,  attacked  the  Eogliah  and  Dutch  fleet  of  So,  and  .'ought 
them  till  night,  without  loaiiig  a  ship  or  breaking  his  line.  After  th  a  spir 
iled  anawei'  to  an  unjust  sarcasm  of  the  Minister  of  War,  he  retreated,  ami 
his  fleets  benoming  scattered,  was  bloekaded  and  destroyed  in  different 
ports.      A  literal  veriffofltion,  tiough  hardly  a  justifieation,  of  our  Pool's 
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Wliete-e'er  the  waves  in  restless  errors  rowln, 
The  sea  lies  open  now  to  either  pole  i 
Now  may  wc  safely  use  the  northern  galea, 
And  in  tlie  Polar  Ciiole  spread  our  sails; 
Or  deep  in  southern  climes,  secure  from  wars, 
New  lands  esplore,  and  sail  by  otiier  stars ; 
Fetch  uncontroll'd  eaoli  labour  of  the  sun, 
And  make  the  product  of  the  world  our  own. 

At  length,  proud  prince,  ambitious  Lewis,  ceaso 
Tc  plague  mankind,  and  trouble  Europe's  peace ; 
Think  on  the  struotures  which  thy  pride  has  rasc'd. 
On  towns  unpeopled,  and  on  fields  laid  waste  ; 
Think  on  the  heaps  of  corps,  and  streams  of  blood, 
On  every  guilty  plain,  and  purple  flood. 
Thy  arms  have  made,  and  cease  an  impious  war, 
Nor  waste  the  lives  entrusted  to  thy  care. 
Or  if  no  milder  thought  can  calm  thy  mind. 
Behold  the  great  avenger  of  mankind, 
See  mighty  Nassau  through  the  battel  ride. 
And  see  thy  subjects  gasping  by  hia  side: 
Fain  would  the  pious  prince  refuse  th'  alarm, 
Fain  would  he  check  the  fury  of  his  arm  ; 
But  when  thy  cruelties  his  thoughts  engage. 
The  hero  kindles  with  becoming  rage. 
Then  countries  stolu,  and  captives  unrestor'd, 
G-ive  strength  to  every  blow,  and  edge  his  swcrd 
Behold  with  what  resistless  force  he  falls 
On  towns  besieg'd,  and  thunders  at  thy  walls  I 
Ask  Villeroy,'  for  Villcroy  beheld 
The  town  surrender'd,  and  the  treaty  seal'd ; 

A^  Villeroij.     When,  a  few  years  after  the  puWicaUon  of  this  pioo 
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Witli  what  amazing  strengtli  the  forte  were  won, 
Wtilst  the  whole  pow'r  of  France  stood  looking  on. 

But  stop  not  here :  hehold  where  Berkley  '  stands, 
And  executes  hia  injur'd  King's  commands ; 
Around  tky  coast  his  bursting  bombs  be  pours 
On  flaming  cittadels  and  falling  tow'rs ; 
Witb  hizzing  streams  of  fire  the  air  they  streak, 
And  hurl  destruction  round  'em  where  tbey  break ; 
Tlie  skies  witb  long  asoending  flames  are  bright, 
And  all  the  sea  reflects  a  quivering  light. 

Thus  .^tna,  when  in  fierce  eruptions  broke, 
Pills  heav'u  with  ashos,  and  the  earth  with  smoke , 
Here  crags  of  broken  rocks  arc  twirl 'd  on  high. 
Here  molten  stones  and  scatter'd  cinders  fly  : 

Addiaon  met  Boilean,  he  may  have  recalled,  perhaps,  a  celebrated  ;.de  tf 
the  Frenoh  poet,  ani  piu-tioulai'lj  the  following  lines;— 


OwalbldtesUemqneuE; 
Louis,  i  lout  donnant  I'Sine, 


Rneiiie,  who,  as  royal  historiographer,  was  pi'cacnt  at  the  first  siege 
of  Nftmur,  has  given  manj  iutereflting  details  of  it  ia  iiis  letters  to  Boileau. 
~~G. 

'  Berkley.  Lord  Berlilej'a  bombardment  of  Havre,  Dieppe,  &e.,  and 
hia  repulse  before  Breal^  would  hardly  seem  to  be  a  fit  subject  of  pane- 
gyric for  a  gentle  nature  like  Addison's.  The  English  acdaavored  to  throw 
the  blame  of  this  mode  of  warfare  upon  the  Freooh  and  struck  a  medal,  al- 
luding to  the  use  of  bombs  as  a  Fi'eneh  invention  by  the  inscription.  Suit 
psrit  iffiUb-ui  aaetor  ;  upon  whioh  a  philosophic  historian  justly  remark^ 
"L'eiemplfl  du  crime  ne  juatifie  point  oelui  c[ui  i'imito." — G, 
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Ita  fury  reaches  the  remotest  coast, 
And  strews  the  Asiatiek  shore  with  dust. 

Now  does  the  sailor  from  the  n 
Look  after  Galliok  towns  aad  forts  in  vain ; 
No  more  his  wonted  marks  he  oan  descry, 
But  sees  a  long  unmeasur'd  ruine  lie  ; 
Whilst,  pointing  to  the  naked  coast,  he  shows 
His  wond'ring  mates  where  towns  and  steeples  rose, 
Where  crowded  oitiaens  he  lately  view'd, 
And  singles  out  the  place  where  once  St.  Maloes  stood. 

Here  Bussel's  actioas  should  my  muse  require ;' 
And  would  my  strength  but  second  my  desire, 
I'd  all  his  boundless  bravery  rehearse, 
And  draw  his  cannons  thund'ring  in  my  verse : 
High  on  the  deck  shou'd  the  great  leader  stand, 
Wrath  in  his  look,  and  li^htumg  in  his  hand ; 
Like  Homer's  Hector  whtn  he  flung  hi'i  fire 
Amidst  a  thousand  ships,  and  made  ill  Gfreeee  retire. 

But  who  can  run  the  Biitish  triumphs  o'er, 
And  count  the  flames  disperat  on  ev'ry  shore  ? 
Who  can  describe  the  scatter'd  victory, 
And  draw  the  reader  on  from  sea  to  sea  ? 
Else  who  eouid  Ormoiid's  god-like  acts  refuse, 
Orraond  the  theme  of  ev'ry  Oxford  muse  ? 
Fain  wou'd  I  here  his  mighty  worth  proclaim, 
Attend  him  in  the  noble  chase  of  fame, 
Through  all  the  noise  and  hurry  of  the  fight, 
Observe  each  blow,  and  keep  him  still  in  sight. 

'  Here  Jtutiere  actiotia,  &a.  Eufael  commanded  at  Ihe  battle  of  Ilia 
llogue,  though  lie  was  at  tlie  time,  lika  Marlboi'ougli  and  soTeral  otlie? 
leading  men,  engaged  iu  a  secret,  and  thavefure,  traitorous  eocruBpondoiica 
.wibh  JameB. — G. 
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Oh,  did  our  British  peers  thus  court  ri 
And  gi-aee  the  coats  their  great  fi 
Our  arms  would  then  triumphantly  advance, 
Nor  Henry  he  the  last  that  conquer'd  Erance. 
What  might  not  England  hope,  if  such  abroad 
Purchaa'd  their  country's  honour  with  their  blood: 
When  such,  detain'd  at  home,  support  our  state 
In  William's  stead,  and  hsar  a  kingdom's  weight, 
The  schemes  of  Gtallick  policy  o'er-throw, 
And  blast  the  counsels  of  the  common  foe ; 
Direct  our  armies,  and  distribute  right, 
And  render  our  Maria's  loss  more  light. 

But  stop,  my  muse,  th'  ungrateful  sound  forbear 
Maria's '  name  still  wounds  each  British  ear : 
Each  British  heart  Maria  still  docs '  wound, 
And  tears  burst  out  unbidden  at  the  sound  ; 
Maria  stiU  our  rising  mirth  destroys, 
Darkens  our  triumphs  and  forbids  our  joys. 

But  see,  at  length,  the  British  ships  appear ! 
Our  Nassau  comes  1  and  as  his  fleet  draws  near, 
The  rising  masts  advanoe,  the  sails  grow  white, 
And  all  his  pompous  navy  floats  in  sight. 
Come,  mighty  prince,  desir'd  of  Britain,  come  t 
May  heav'n's  propitious  gales  attend  thee  home  1 

'  MariaU  name.  Queen  Mary  died  Dec  28, 1894,  and  pevhapa  no  but- 
ter proof  can  be  given  of  William's  feelings  aa  a  husbund,  than  his  answer 
to  Lord  Bomers,  who  coming  to  the  king  npon  businasa  of  the  bigliest  rno- 
raent,  found  him  sitting  st  the  end  of  his  closet  in  an  agony  of  grief — "My 
lord,  do  what  you  will :  I  can  think  of  no  buaineBS." — G. 

'  Does  wound.  An  nnluelnr  blemish  in  this,  otherwiae,  pretty  passage. — 
Tet  it  is  a  mistake  to  tbink  that  these  feeble  explslhiea,  do,  does,  did,  &c.  as 
Pope  oalls  them,  are  never  to  hare  a  place  in  onr  versa ;  the  mla  is,  "  thej 
should  not  be  coupled  with  the  verb."    The  reason  is  obviona 
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Come  and  let  longing  crowds  bebold  that  look. 
Which  such  confusion  and  amozeraeiit  strook 
Throagh  GalHck  hosts :  tut,  oh  !  let  ua  descry 
Mirth  in  thy  brow,  and  pleasure  in  thy  eyo ; 
Let  nothing  dreadful  in  thy  face  he  fonndj 
But  for  a-while  forget  the  trumpet's  sound  ; 
Well-pleas'd  thy  people's  loyalty  approve, 
Acoept  thoir  duty  and  enjoy  their  love. 
For  as  when  mov'd  with  fierce  deJiglit, 
You  pluug'd  araidat  the  tumult  of  the  fight. 
Whole  heaps  of  dead  encompasa'd  you  around, 
And  ateeds  o'er-tnrnod  lay  foaming  on  tho  ground; 
So  crown'd  with  laurels  now,  whero-o'er  you  go, 
Around  yiu  blooming  joys,  and  peaceful  blcasings  flow, 
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L  E  T  r  E  R    E  K  0  M    ITALY 


EIGHT  HON.  CHARLES  LORD  HALIFAX, 

IN    THE    YEAR    MDCCI. 


Vina.  Geor,  U 


IHTKODIICTOSY   KEMAEIC3. 

[Of  this  poem  Addison  girea  the  following  aooonnt  in  a  letter  to  E  Hon- 
tngue: — "During  mj  passage  over  tte  moimtains  (the  Alps,  from  Ttaly  to 
GeneTH,  Dea  1701),  I  made  n  rhyming  epistle  to  iiij  Lord  Halifax,  which 
perhaps  I  will  ti-oulile  you  with  a  sight  of,  if  I  don't  find  it  to  be  nonsenae 
npou  a  I'eview." 

Jobnaon  sajs  (Life  of  Addison,  p.  76):  "  Whatever  were  his  otbei"  em- 
plojments  in  Italy,  b^  there  wrote  the  letter  to  Lord  Halifax,  which  19 
justly  considered  as  tlie  most  elegant,  it  not  the  most  soUime,  of  his  poetr 
ieal  pcodnetioDB."  And  s^dn  {p.  lOB):  "The  letter  from  Italy  has  been 
always  pridspd,  but  has  neTer  been  pi-aised  beyond  its  merit.  It  is  more 
con-eo^  with  less  appearance  of  labor,  and  more  elegant,  with  lees  amM- 
tion  of  ornameat,  than  any  other  of  hia  poems." 

This  poem  was  translated  into  Italiati  by  Salrini,  and  the  translation 
piiblishad  both  by  Tiokell  apd  Hnrd.  We  have  omitted  it  In  this  edition. 
Salvini  was  an  excellent  grammarian,  and  worthy  repreeentative  of  the 
Crusca,  but  a  yery  feeble  poeL 

For  a  sketch  of  Lord  Hnlifas  see  Johnson's  Livris  of  the  Poets — Hali- 
fax.—G.] 

■  The  subject,  so  inviting  to  our  classical  traveller,  eaems  to  havt- 
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While  you,  my  lord,  the  rural  sliadea  admirP, ' 
And  from  Britannia's  publick  posts  retire, 
Nor  longer,  Ker  uDgrateful  sons  to  please, 
For  their  advantage  sacrifice  your  ease  ; 
Me  into  foreign  realms  my  fate  conveys,  * 
Through  nationa  fruitful  of  immortal  lays, 
Where  the  soft  season  and  inviting  clime 
Ooaspire  to  trouble  your  repose  with  rhime. 

For  whercsoe'cr  I  turn  my  ravish'd  eyes. 
Gay  gilded  soenea  and  shining  prospects*  rise, 
Poetiolc  fields  eiicompasa  mo  around, 
And  still  I  seem  to  tread  on  classic  ground ; ' 
For  here  the  muse  ao  oft  her  harp  has  strung, 
That  not  a  raountain  rears  its  head  unsung, 
Renown'd  in  verse  each  shady  thicket  grows, 
And  ev'ry  stream  in  heavenly  numbers  flows. 

How  am  I  pleaa'd"  to  search  the  hills  and  woods 
For  rising  springs  and  celebrated  floods  ! 

'This  introdnotionia  eTOeedinglygraoeful  and  easy,  pi'eaenting  an  equally 
pleaaing  picture  of  the  patroo  and  the  poet,  and  the  eompliment  ooutainad 
in  it^  is  all  tlie  more  honorable  to  both,  when  ve  remember  that  the  per- 
oon  to  whom  it  Was  paid,  was  a  nuniater  out  of  plaoe.— G. 

'  Jfe  into  foreign  realms  my  fate  conveys.  Compava  the  "Traveller" — 
"My  fortune  leads  to  tTavefse  reatma  alone,"  but  what  a  difference  between 
Addison,  inspired  by  "  the  soft  season,  sad  inviting  elinie,"  and  Goldsmith 
spending  his  "  pensive  honr  amid  Alpina  eolitudea." — G. 

'  Gay  gilded  scenes  and  shining  prospects.  These  epithets  are  tantologi- 
eaL  The  aoene  is  "  gilded  "  by  the  sonlighl^  and  tlie  prospect  shines  from, 
the  same  eanae.  They  have,  too,  the  disadvantage  of  excessive  vi^vienees, 
a  serious  defect  in  the  opening  of  a  desciiption.  But  tiiis  is  the  only  defec- 
tive line  in  this  exquisite  pari^raph. — G. 

*  And  still  I  seem  to  tread  on  classic  ground.  "  Quacunque  ingrediniur 
in  aliquam  historiam  vesti^nm  ponimus  " — was  applied  to  Athena  by  Cicero. 
The  expression  "elassiogronnd,"  is  supposed  by  Miss  Ailtin,  I  know  not  on 
what  authority,  to  liare  been  here  used  in  English  for  the  first  time. — G. 

,  Iloa  am  I  pleased.    Kot  a  happy  line,  but  amply  eompenanted  by  llie 
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To  view  the  Nar,  tumultuous  in  liis  course, 
And  traco  tljo  smootli  Clitumnus  to  liia  source, 
To  see  the  Mincio  draw  his  watry  store 
Through  the  long  windings  of  &  fruitful  sliore, 
And  hoary  Albula's  infected  tide 
O'er  the  warm  bed  of  smoking  sulphur  glide. 

Fir'd  with  a  thousand  raptures  I  sutYey 
Eridauua  through  flowery  meadows  stray; 
The  liing  of  floods  ! '  that  rolling  o'er  tlie  plains 
The  towering  Alps  of  half  their  moisture  drains, 
And  proudly  swoln  with  a  whole  winter's  snows, 
Distributes  wealth  and  plenty  where  he  flows. 

Sometimes,  misguided  by  the  tuneful  tlirong, 
I  look  for  streams  immortaliz'd  in  song, 
That  lost  in  silence  and  obbvion  lye, 
(Dumb  are  their  fountams  ind  then  cliaiii  Is  dij} 
Yet  ran  for  ever"  by  the  mu',p''<  '*kill, 
And  in  the  smooth  desciiption  murmur  stdl 

Sometimes  to  gentle  Tibei '  I  retire. 
And  the  fam'd  river's  empty  shores  admire, 

naiiurabls  ^eseriptjon  which  folloa's — ic  ■which  tUa  attributes  are  ap|)lie(l 
with  Bingular  felicity,  and  the  verse  finely  odnpted  to  each.  The  seoumi 
line  on  the  Minoio  is  particularly  appropriate  by  its  piotraeted  movement, 
and  the  jndieiouB  ohoiee  of  Eironmatanoes. — G. 

'The  king  of  jloods — Flmionmt  Tee  Sridaraa.  Tliia  expression  was 
au^KBted  to  Addison  by  hia  racollectiona  of  Virgil  rather  than  Petraroh. 
"  E«  degli  altri,  saperbo,  altera  fiume." — G. 

'  &entle  Tiber.  Here  Uie  deaoription  fails.  "  Gentle  "  is  not  a  proper- 
expression  for  the  "saffron"  stream,  which  rnna  rapidly  at  all  seaaona, 
and  in  wintei'  violently.  "  Empty  shores  "  ia  literally  oorreot,  though  ni't 
very  poetical ;  and  both  "retire  and  admire"  aound  vary  much  afl  if  one 
had  colled  op  the  other  without  any  partieulftr  warrant  from  the  subject. 
'* Retire"  soggests  aomethingmore  nook-like  and  aeqnea1;ei^dthn]]  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber,  and  "ahorea"  are  aeldom  admired  for  their  Bmptinpa3.—G. 

■    Yet  nai  for  eter,  Ac.  This  way  of  gimng  '0  the  copy  ihi:  projifrlUn  v/ 
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That,  destitute  of  streugtli,  derives  its  course 
From  thrifty  uraa  and  an  imfruitful  source  ; 
Yet  sung  so  often  in  poetiek  lays, 
With  acorn  the  Daniihe  and  the  Nile  surveys , 
So  high  the  deathless  muse  exalts  her  theme  ! 
Such  was  the  Boyne,'  a  poor  inglorious  stream, 
That  in  Hibernian  vales  obscurely  stray'd, 
And,  unobserv  d,  in  wild  Meanders  play'd  ; 
'Till  by  your  lines  and  Nassau's  sword  renomn'd. 
Its  rising  biUows  through  the  world  resound, 
Where'er  the  hero's  godlike  acts  can  pierce. 
Or  where  the  fame  of  an  immortal  verso. 
Oh,  cou'd  the  muse  my  raviah'd  breast  inspire 
With  warmth  like  yours,  and  raise  an  equal  fire, 
TJnnumber'd  beauties  in  my  verse  shou'd  shine. 
And  Virgil's  Italy  shou'd  yield  to  mine  [ 

See  how  the  golden  groves'  around  mc  smile. 
That  sh-un  the  coast  of  Britain's  stormy  isle, 

'  Buck  vias  the  Boynt.  The  battle  of  the  Boyne  was  as  fatiiliar  an  o\- 
prassion  with  the  English  of  those  days,  as  Waterloo  in  onr  own.  The 
'  immortal  verse  '  here  alluded  to,  was  an  spJatle  of  HaJifax  on  that  anb- 
joot;  once  very  much  admired,  but  which  now,  peihaps,  ie  indebted  to 
these  very  lines  for  ita  oocaaional  revivaJ. — G. 

'See  ftoMi  the  golden  grows.  This  description  is  exoeeiJingly  happy  in 
thought  and  expression.  "Where  westeiti  gales  eteiiially  reside,"  is  less 
felicitous,  indeed,  tban  Goldsmith's 

To  iTiaaow  fcagrmce  rognd  the  smiting  ]md." 
But  the  contrast  between  the  effect  of  the  English  and  Italian  dimnte  is 
finely  drawn.    Tlie  American  reader  will  observe  that  starse  is  need  in 
the  sense  of  perish  with  cold — still  a  ci}mD:ian  usage  in  England. 

the  original,  is  not  rnoommon  in  the  poets  ;  But  Mr.  Addison  had  the  art 
to  introduce  this  bold  figure,  with  ease  and  eraee,  into  his  prose;  as  when 
he  speaks  of  refreghmstit  m  a  description  of  fields  and  meadows— if  an  his- 
torian's fyhting  kia  bat/Us,  and  iu  utlier  instances : — Bnt  see  what  he  says 
hinwelf  on  this  subject  on  Mrisis  dypcata  niroruin,  in  his  imtfa  oii  Ovii 
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Orj  wLen  transplanted  and  preserved  with  care, 
Curse  the  cold  olime,  aud  starve  in  northern  air. 
Here  kindly  warmth  their  mounting  juico  fermenta 
To  nobler  tastes,  and  more  e>;ilted  scents  : 
Ev'b  the  rough  rocks  with  tender  mjrtln  bloom, 
And  trodden  weeda  send  out  a  ii^h  perfume. 
Bear  me,  some  god,  to  Baia's  gentle  seats. 
Or  cover  me  in  Umbria's  green  retreats ; 
Where  western  gales  eternally  reside, 
A  d  ill  th  ns  lavish  all  their  pride  : 

Bl       m     a  d  f  uits,  and  flowers  together  rise, 
Adth      hlyarin  gay  confusion  lies. 

Imm    t  1  gl    lea  in  my  mind  revive. 
Ad      mj        la  thousand  passions  strive, 
When  Rome's  exalted  beauties  I  descry  ' 
Magnificent  in  piles  of  ruine  lye. 

Tha  ulosing  lines  deseive  particular  fttlactiou.    Slosaoias,  and  fruits, 
andf,<noers  tagellier  rise.     TJiia  thought  has  been  used  with  great  skill  by 

"  Co"  flori  BtomI,  etetno  il  fruHo  dnra ; 
E  meuHa  epunla  I'm,  Vaaa  mUiin." 

QsB.  Lib.    Omt.  IS-et  i. 

Milton,  wliom  our  author  liad  already  studied  with  close  nttejition,  has — 
"BlDSSomaand  ^It^  It  0DC4  of  golden  1iu« 
Appeared."  Fab.  Lost. 

But  the  beautiful  close — And  the  whole  year  in-gay  confmion  /ics— which 
gives  so  perfect  a  finiali  to  the  irhole  scene,  is  one  of  those  happy  toueliea 
which  are  never  learaeii  by  imitation.  Tlie  only  paasage  wliieh  can  be 
compared  with  it,  and  not  lose  by  the  comparison,  is  the  closing  couplet  m 
tiic  description  of  evening  sounds  in  the  "  Deserted  Village :" 
"  These  nil  In  sweet  coBflislon  songht  the  shade, 
And  filled  eoeh  pansu  the  ulghllhgale  liad  made." 

•  Descry,  i  e.  i  diieefB,  discover, 
oifie  verb  in  coiijunotion  with  lye,  a 
not,  I  Jesnry  tlicm  lyit. 
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An  amphitheater's  amazing  height' 

Here  fills  my  eye  with  terror  and  delight, 

That  on  ita  puhUc  shows  unpeopled  Home, 

And  held,  unciowdod,  nations  in  its  womb  ; 

Here  pillars  rough  with  ■sculpture  °  piorco  the  sties  : 

And  heie  the  pi  3ud  trmmphil  arches'  rise, 

Where  the  old  Eomans  deithleas  acta  displaj'd, ' 

Their  biae  degenpiate  prngcny  uphraid  ; 

Whole  riyera  htre^  tors  ike  the  fields  below, 

And  wondriDg  at  then  bei§ht  through  airy  ehannels  flow. 

Still  to  new'  scenps  my  wand'ring  muse  retires. 
And  the  dumb  stow  of  breathitig  rooks  admires ; 
Where  the  smooth  chissel  all  its  force  has  shown, 
And  soften'd  into  flesh  the  rugged  stone. ' 

'  An  amphitlifair^s.  As.    Tlie  ColiBaum — 

111  his  epistlQ  to  Mr.  Addison,  oq  his  Dialogue  on  Medals,  Pope  soys: — 

Bow  AMnii  a  diHtont  conntrj  of  her  floods.' 
Even  Warton  gifes  the  superiovity  in  this  case  to  Addison,  whose  seuond 
line  is  uncommonly  vigorous — G. 

'  Sere  pillars  roiigh  icitk  acvlplwe.  The  columns  of  Antonine  and  of 
Trajan.— G. 

■  J'roud  Iriuviphal  arches.  Yet  he  must  h.ive  seen  them  to  raue}i  less 
adyaotoge  than  the  traveller  of  our  own  days,  for  the  lowu  parte  oi  lhi:m 
were  still  buried.— G. 

*  Wlwle  rivers  here.     The  aqnedueta.— G, 

'  Attd  softened  into  Jlesh  the  rugged  stone,~~ 

'And  legislators  se«m  to  ttiink  in  Etone.' 

Teui-le  oir  Film 
Compare  also, 

with  another  Hue  of  the  same  poem — 

•netoss  la  animated  marble  frown.' 
The  Temple  of  Fame  waa  written  in  I'll!. — li. 

•  Wliei-s  Ike   nld  Eomans  ikathless  nets  display'd,  L  e,  where  the  Jeath- 
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In  solemn  Bilence,  a  majestrick  band, 

Heroes,  and  gods,  and  Koman  consuls  stand, 

Stem  tyrants,  whom  tL^r  cruelties  renown. 

And  emperors  in  Pariao  marble  frown ; 

While  the  bright  dames,  to  whom  they  tumble  su'd. 

Still  show  the  charms  tbat  their  proud  hearts  suhdu'd. 

Fain  wou'd  I  Raphael's  godlike  art  rehearse, 
And  shew  th'  immortal  labours  in  my  verso, 
Where  from  the  mingled  strength  of  shade  and  light 
A  new  creation  rises  to  my  sight. 
Suck  heavenly  figures  from  his  pencil  flow, 
So  warm  witli  life  his  blended  colours  glow. 
From  theme  to  theme  with  secret  pleasure  tost, 
Amidst  the  soft  variety  I'm  lost : 
Hero  pleasing  airs  my  ravisht  soul  confound 
With  cirolmg  notes  and  labyrinths  of  souad ; 
Here  domes  and  temples  rise  in  distant  views, 
And  opening  palaces  invite  my  muse. 

How  Las  kind  heav'n  adurn'd  the  happy  land. 
And  seattcr'd  blessings  with  a  wasteful  hand ! 
But  what  avail  her  unexhausted  stores, 
Her  blooming  mountains  and  her  sunny  shores. 
With  all  the  gifts  that  heav'n  and  earth  impart, 
The  smiles  of  nature,  and  the  charms  of  art. 
While  proud  oppression  in  hor  vallies  reigns, 
And  tyranny  usurps  her  happy  plains  ? 


llierefore  douMy  faulty.  If  tha  latter  fault  may  be  excused,  tlie  fonuer 
tanaot:  for  -when  a  plura!  noun  is  naed,  in  wliat  is  called  the  gemtive 
tiiae,  't  requivee  to  be  pjoeeded  by  its  sign,  the  pcepoeition  of:  aliove 
all,  vlicn  the  terniinittjon  (as  is  genprally  llie  case  of  our  plural  noun^) 
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The  poor  inhabitant  behoicls  in  vain^ 
Tiie  red'ning  orange  and  the  swelling  grain; 
Joyless  he  aeea  the  growing  oils  and  i^ines, 
And  in  the  myrtle's  fragrant  shade  repines : 
Starves,  in  the  midst  of  nature's  bounty  curst, 
And  in  the  loaden  vineyard  dies  for  thirst. 

Oil  Liberty,  thou  goddess  heavenly  bright, 
Profuse  of  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight  I 
Eternal  pleasures  in  thy  presence  reign. 
And  smilicg  plenty  leads  thy  wanton  train ; 
Eas'd  of  her  load  subjection  grows  more  light 
And  poverty  looks  chearful  in  thy  sight ; 
Thou  mak'st  the  gloomy  face  of  nature  gay, 
Giv'st  beauty  to  the  sun,  and  pleasure  to  the  day 

Thee,  goddess,  thoe,  Britannia's  isle  adores ; 
How  has  she  oft  exhausted  all  her  stores. 
How  oft  in  fields  of  death  thy  presence  sought, 
Nor  thinks  the  mighty  prize  too  dearly  bought ! 
On  foreign  mountains  may  the  sun  refine 
The  grape's  soft  juice,  and  mellow  it  to  wine, 
With  citron  groves  adorn  a  distant  soil, 
And  the  fat  olive  swell  with  floods  of  oil ; 
We  envy  not  the  warmer  clime,  that  lies 
In  ten  degrees  of  more  indulgent  skies. 
Nor  at  the  coarseness  of  our  heaven  repine, 
Tho'  o'er  our  heads  the  frozen  Pleiads  shine ; 
'Tis  liberty  that  crowns  Britannia's  isle, 
And  makes  her  barren  rocks  and  her  bleak  mountains  smile 

Tke  poor  inkahitanl,  Ac.  Thasa  threa  ijoaplata  are  among  the  mo*' 
vigorous  'lines  Addiaon  ever  wrote.  Si  sio  omnia — he  would  hove  stood  na 
high  in  Terse  hs  ha  does  in  proae.  It  is  almost  too  minute  a  oritieism,  ppr- 
lHi|ia,  to  say  that  '  red'ning  '  is  not  the  propsi'  epithet  for  the  orange,  evja 
while  it  is  growing. — G. 
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Others  with  towering  piles  may  please  the  sight," 
Aud  in  their  proud  aspiring  domes  delight ; 
A  nicer  touch  to  the  stretch 'd  canvass  give, 
Or  teach  their  animated  rocks  to  Hyo  ; 
'Tis  Britain's  caro  to  watch  o'or  Europe's  fate, 
And  hold  in.  balance  each  contending  state, 
To  threaten  bold  presumptuous  kings  with  war, 
And  answer  her  afflicted  ncighhours'  pray'r. 
The  Dane  and  Swede,  rous'd  up  by  fierce  alarms, 
Bless  the  wise  conduct  of  her  pious  arms  : 
Soon  as  her  fleets  appear,  their  terrors  cease. 
And  all  the  northern  world  lies  hush'd  in  peace. 

Th'  ambitious  Gaul  beholds  with  secret  dread 
Her  thunder  aim'd  at  his  aspiring  head. 
And  fain  her  godlike  sons  wou'd  disunite 
By  foreign  gold,  or  by  domestick  spite  ; 
But  strives  in  vain  to  conquer  or  divide. 
Whom  Nassau's  arms  defend  and  counsels  guide. 

I'ir'd  with  the  name,  which  I  so  oft  have  found 
The  distant  climes  and  different  tongues  resound, 
I  bridle  in  my  struggling  muse  with  pain,* 
That  longs  to  launch  into  a  bolder  strain. 

'  Otters  imfA  towering  piiefl,  ice.  Tirgil,  whose  mi^nifioent  desoriptiou 
of  Italy  in  the  aeeond  Geoi^ie,  seema  to  have  been  mnning  in  Addiaon'a 
head  while  he  was  writing  aevei'al  paasagea  of  this  poem,  is  very  snecess- 
fully  imitated  lu  theae  liaee.  Compare  the  well-known  versea  of  the  sisth 
jEueid,  V.  847  ;    Exoudent  alii  apicantia  molliua  aera,  Ac. — Q. 

'  /  tridle  m  my  atraggliing  m,itse,  &0.  Of  this  Johnson  aaya,  "To 
hriSe  a  goddess  is  no  vary  dalioata  idea ;  but  why  must  she  bo  bridled? 
beoauae  she  lortgg  to  Immeh  !  an  aot  which  was  never  hindered  by  a  britUe ; 
aud  whither  will  she  launi^  f  into  a  nobler  strain.  She  la  in  the  first  lini" 
a  horse,  in  the  second  a  boat ;  and  the  care  of  the  poet  is  to  keep  his  horsn 
or  bis  boat  from  singing."  Blair  takes  nearly  the  same  view.  "  It  is  sur- 
piising  how  the  following  iiiaacnraoy  should  haTe  escaped  Mr.  Addiaon  in 
hia  letter  fi-om.  Italy-—'  I  biidle,  ifce.'     Thu  muse,  figured  as  a  horee,  may  be 
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But  I've  already  Iroubled  jou  too  long, 
JJor  dare  attempt  a  more  advent'rouiS  song. 
My  hiunble  Terse'  demMida  a  softer  theme, 
A  painted  meadow,  or  a  purling  stream ; 
Unfit  for  heroes ;  wliom  immortal  lays, 
And  lines  like  Virgil's,  or  like  yours,  sliou'd  praise. 

bridled;  but  when  'we  speak  of  lannehmg,  we  make  it  a  ship;  and  by  no 
force  of  imoginatioQ  omit  be  supposed  bnth  a  borse  and  a  ship  at  one  mo- 
ment; bridled  to  hinder  it  fi'om  tatiacking." — G. 

'  My  humble  verse.  Sad  ne  reliotia,  mnsa  piooasu  jooia.  Ao.  To  ona 
wlio  travelled  with  tha  Litin  poeta  for  his  guide  books,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  tlio  eloeing  atan^a  of  thu  Grat  ode  of  Horace's  2d  book  sug- 
gested tJiis  graceful  oloae. — (S. 
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THE     CAMTAIGN, 
51  ^3  a  [in; 

»0  HJ   GBACB  THE  DUKE  OF  MAELBOKOUOH 

Ehonl  pacat™  et  lEtrl. 

Omuls  In  boe  nno  vaiUs  dlscunUn  leBBit 


eCDblqoejue,  t^  Iax^  pot^aUsa^ 


[The  beet  autliorit.ics  very  nearly  agree  in  the  following  fuieount  of  the  oii- 
gin  of  this  poem :— "  The  victory  a,t  Blenheim"  (11  Oi),  aays  Johnson,  "apretid 
triumph  and  confidenee  oTei'  the  nation ;  and  Lord  Godolphin  lamenting  to 
Lord  BJAlifnx,  that  it  had  not  b^en  celebrated  in  a  moaner  equal  to  thB 
Bnbjeot,  desired  him  t«  pi^opoae  it  to  some  better  poet.  Halifax  told  him 
that  there  was  no  eEeouragemeut  for  genius;  that  wortJilesB  men  were 
unprofitably  enriched  with  publio  money,  without  any  cai'e  to  find  or 
employ  those  whoae  appearance  might  do  honor  to  their  country.  To 
this  Godolphin  replied,  that  such  abuses  should  in  time  be  rectified  ;  and 
that  if  a  man  could  be  foond,  capable  of  the  task  tlien  proposed,  he  should 
Bot  wnnt  an  ample  recompense.  Halifax  then  named  Addison,  but  re- 
quired that  the  treasurer  should  apply  to  him  in  his  own  person.  Gtodol- 
phin  sent  the  message  by  Mr.  Boyle,  afterwards  Lord  Carleton ;  and  Addi- 
son hhiiog  undertaken  the  work,  communicated  it  to  tlie  treasurer,  while 
it  was  yet  adranced  no  farther  than  the  simile  of  the  angel,  and  was  iin- 
mediuteiy  rewai'ded  by  anoceeding  Mr.  Locke  ia  the  place  of  C'ommissioier 
of  Appeala." 
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Of  the  work  itself  Jolinaon  remartB: — "The  next  composition  is  the 
fa-^famed  Oamp^'gn,  which  Dr.  Wartoa  has  termed  ft  '  Gazette  in  rhyme,' 
witli  hal-shneaa  not  often  used  by  tha  gwid  natnre  of  his  eritieism.  Before 
a  eenaure  bo  severe  is  admitted,  let  ua  conaidei'  that  wai.'  is  a  freqnent  sub- 
ject of  poetry,  and  then  inquire  who  has  desocibed  it  with  more  greatness 
a.nd  foi'oe.  Many  of  oni'  own  writers  tiiad  their  powers  upon  tjiis  year 
ofviutory;  yet  Addison's  is  confessedly  the  beat  perfoimance :  his  poem 
is  tie  work  of  a  man  not  blinded  by  the  dust  of  learning;  his  images  afe 
not  borrowed  mei'ely  from  books.  The  auperiority  which  ho  confers  upon 
his  hero  is  not  personal  prowess  and  'mighty  bone,'  but  deliberate 
intrepidity,  a  calm  command  of  his  pasaions,  and  the  powef  of  consulting 
his  own  mind  in  the  midst  of  danger.  The  rejection  and  contempt  of  fii> 
tion  is  rational  and  manly." 

Maeaulaj'e  remarks  are  an  amplification  and  illnstratioQ  of  the  last 
sentence  of  Johnson's.  "  The  '  Campaign '  come  forth  and  was  as  much 
admired  by  the  pnblic  as  by  the  minister.  It  pleases  us  less  on  the  whole 
than  the  '  Epistle  to  Halifax.'  Yet  it  undoubtedly  ranks  high  among  t]i« 
poems  during  tlie  interval  between  the  death  of  Dryden  and  the  dawn  of 
Pope's  genius.  The  chief  merit  of  the  'Campaign,'  we  think,  is  that 
which  was  noticed  by  Johnson — the  manly  ajid  rational  rejection  of  fic- 
tion." And  after  a  lively  passage  upon  the  ridiculous  imitation  of  the 
Homeric  style  of  combat  in  deaoriptions  of  battles  fought  on  entii'elj  diflei'- 
ent  military  prineiplea,  he  adds: — "Addison,  with  excellent  Uiste  and 
jadgment^  departed  irom  this  ridioulooa  fashion.  He  reserved  liis  praise 
for  the  qualities  which  made  Mariborough  truly  great :  energy,  sagacity, 
military  science.  But  above  all,  the  poet  extolled  Oie  firmnees  of  tliut 
mind,  which,  in  the  midst  of  confusion,  uproar  and  slaughter,  examined 
and  disposed  every  thing  with  the  serene  wisdom  of  ahighep  intelligence." 
The  "  Campaign  "  of  this  poem  is  the  campaign  of  1704.  When  this 
poem  was  written  all  the  ineidents  of  the  eampai^fn  of  1704  were  as  famil- 
iar as  Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo.  For  the  modei'n  reader  Ihcy  require  an 
explanation,  and  I  translate  the  following  admirable  sketoh  fi'oni  a  Fi'cnch 
historian: — 

"The  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  Marshal  Villars  had  quarrelled  openly, 
and  the  operations  were  snffering  from  it.  Villai's  asked  to  be  recalled, 
and  the  king,  to  preserve  an  ally  so  important  as  the  elector,  sent  Marahal 
Marsin  to  replace  him.  Germany  was  still  paralymd  by  the  victory  of 
Hochatadt  (gained  by  Yillars,  Sept.  20, 1703).  The  eleetor  took  advantage 
iif  it  to  seize  Augsburgh,  and  march  upon  Passau,  which  he  took  on  the  9th 
Jan.,  1704.  Tienna  was  struck  with  terror;  the  Hungaiian  insni'geDts 
pushed  their  bands  up  to  the  snburbs;  the  emperor  prepared  to  flee  into 
Moravia.  Eogene,  Marlborongh  and  Hejnsius  resolved  to  save  Austria  by 
the  boldest  of  plans.  As  the  French  line  of  operations  extended  from 
2irii3huT^h  to  faasan,  it  sc'emed  easy  to  cut  it  in  Uie  middle  and  oiush  tlie 
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elector,  waom  the  BOaKtion  had  sworn  to  ruin  entirely.  The  thvee  great 
geuerala  of  the  allies  united  to  put  this  plan  in  execution.  Louia  of  Baden 
iTSumed  the  offensive  in  Franconiu.  Eugene  oolleeted  the  remnants  of 
tlie  defeat  of  Spire,  and  undertook  the  defence  of  the  lines  of  Stolhofen. 
Marlborough,  who  had  Vllleroy  and  Boufflers  before  him,  left  in  a  camp 
near  Maestrioht  twenty-five  thoueand  Dutch  troops,  to  hold  them,  in  olieck, 
and  marohed,  with  twenty  thousand  men,  towards  the  Danube.  First  he 
moved  as  if  he  were  going  to  march  upon  theMoafiUe,  then  turning  vapidly 
towards  the  Rhine,  eroesad  it  at  Cologne,  formed  a  junction  before  May- 
ence  with  the  contingents  of  the  Palatinate  and  Brandenbai^h,  and  passed 
the  Neekar  at  Hoilbronn.  (Here  he  met  Eugeae.)  At  the  qcwb  of  thia 
march,  VJUeroy  set  out  with  thirty  thousand  men  in  pursuit  of  th»  English 
generul.  Tallard  advanced  upon  the  Moselle,  then  fell  back  upon  the  Lau- 
ten,  joined  Villeroy,  and  prepared  to  attack  Stolhofen,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  elector.  But  the  elector,  instead  of  turning  upon  Louis  of  Baden,  and 
crushing  him,  directed  hia  march  towards  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and 
fortified  Donauwerth  on  the  Sohellenbei'g,  where  he  awjuted  the  arrival  of 
Taiiard.  Marlborough  and  Louis  of  Baden  were  thus  left  free  to  form  a 
junction  at  Ulm  {July  2),  then  marohed  directly  to  the  SeheHenberg,  oar- 
ried  the  position  of  Donauwerth,  and  drove  back  the  Bavarians  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube.  This  bloody  uonibat,  in  which  the  Bavarians  lost 
eight  thouaand  m.en,  and  the  allies  sis  thousand,  freed  the  paasiige  of  the 
Lech,  and  laid  open  Bavaria,  which  was  ravaged  as  fearftiCy  as  the  Palati- 
nate had  been  a  few  years  before.  The  vanqiiiahed  army  fortified  them- 
selves at  Augeburgh.  where  they  waited  the  arrival  of  Tallard,  in  ocder 
to  resume  the  offensive.  Tallard,  by  order  of  the  court,  advanced  i-apldlj 
with  thirty-five  thousaad  men,  from  the  lines  of  Lautenbui'gh,  leaving  Vil- 
leroy to  hold  Eugene  in  eheok  at  Stolliofen,  passed  the  Ehine  at  Huuingen, 
crossed  the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest^  and  reached  Angsbut^h  the  8d  of 
August,  forming  with  the  tioops  of  the  eleotor  an  army  of  fifty-six  thou- 
sand men.  Eugene  quitted  the  line  of  Stolhofen  with  eq^ual  rapidity  ;  but 
being  threatened  by  Villeroy,  was  unable  to  stop  Tallard  ou  his  march,  and 
reached  Hoohstadt  the  same  day  tliat  his  adversary  reaelied  Angsburgk 
This  was  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  French  to  march  upon  the  corps  of  Eu- 
gene, only  twenty  thonsand  men  strong,  and  crush  it;  but  they  lost  time. 
Marlborough  advanced  vapidly  to  his  colleague's  support,  and  the  two  ar- 
mies nnitjag  at  Hoohstadt  formed  a  force  of  fitty-two  thousand  men.  The 
fltrategic  field  of  this  porljon  ot  the  basin  of  the  Danube  being  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  where  the  communications  are  easy  and  the  country 
nbundant,  while  the  left  bank  is  wild,  without  z-oads,  and  shut  in  by  raoun- 
tuina  which  surround  the  basin,  the  French  ought  to  have  kept  on  the 
right  bank,  refused  battle,  and  waited  for  the  enemy  to  retreat ;  and  na 
the  allies  could  not  hare  penetrated  iiito  Barnria  without  leaving  too  far 
behind  their  magaanes  of  KordlLngen  and  Nui'emherg,  they  would  have 
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beeu  conipellod  eitlier  to  fiill  back  upon  the  Mein,  or  allow  Villeroy  to  out 
off  then  communicationa.  But  instead  of  this  the  two  marshals  and  the 
elaotor  passed  the  Duaabe  at  Hiiaingen,  to  give  battle.  This  waa  preoiselj 
what  their  adversaries  wiahsd,  who,  to  anticipate  them,  took  station  near 
Eoehstadt,  with  their  left  resting  on  the  Danube.  Tallard  and  Marsin  in- 
terpreted this  morement  as  a  feint  to  niask  a  retreat  upon  Nurembei^, 
and  drew  up  their  army  in  snoh  a  way  as  to  foi-m  two  distinct  armies,  each 
with  ilB  infantry  in  the  centre,  and  the  cavalry  on  the  winga ;  and  mure- 
ovur,  balieTJiig  their  right  flank  menaced,  they  stripped  the  centre  to 
crowd  together  on  this  flank,  which  was  naturally  oovered  by  the  Danubs, 
twenty-seven  battalions,  and  twelve  squadrons,  forming  more  than  twHive 
thousand  men,  who  were  tlius  left  isolated  and  useless  in  the  village  of 
Blenlieim.  Marlborongh,  after  having  eKhorted  his  troops  to  fight  foi'  the 
"  freedom  of  the  nations,"  advanced  against  the  centre,  broke  it,  and  cnt  the 
French  Bavarian  army  in  two ;  then  turned  to  the  right  wing,  di'ove  it 
into  the  river,  and  made  Tallard  prisoner.  Marsin  and  the  elector,  wlio 
were  contending  more  BuccessfuUy  on  the  loft  with  Eugene,  instead  of 
taking  Marlborough  in  fiank,  and  thus  disengaging  their  right  wing,  re- 
crossed  the  Danube,  and  retreated  upon  Ulm,  without  giving  any  orders 
to  the  twelve  thousand  men  in  Blenheim,  who  were  surrounded  and  com- 
pelled to  lay  down  their  arms  without  fighting,  (Aug.  13.)  The  loss  of 
the  two  armieB  iq  killed  and  wounded  was  twelve  thoiisand  men  each ; 

but  the  French  lost  also  twelve  thousand  priaonei's,  and  the  rest  of  their 
army  whs  thrown  into  such  ntter  oonfueioix,  that  twelve  thousand  more 
got  lost  or  deserted,  and  twenty  thousand  were  all  tJiat  the  elector  could 
collect  in  Ulm.  The  incapacity  of  the  generals  made  the  consequences  of 
this  defeat  even  moi-e  disastrous  than  the  defeat  itsel£  Marsin,  finding 
himself  pursued,  threw  himself  into  the  Black  Forest,  where  he  formed, 
near  Villingon,  a  junction  with  Villeroy;  who,  if  he  bad  followed  Eugene, 
as  Eugene  had  followed  Tallard,  might  have  prevented  this  disiuiter. 
By  this  junction  the  Fi'eneb  ai'my  was  once  more  eqnal  to  the  allies,  and 
Marsin  and  Villeroy  might  have  defended  the  passes;  but  they,  terwr- 
fltrnek,  hurried  over  the  mountains,  and  it  waa  not  till  they  bad  jml; 
the  Rhine  between  them  and  the  enemy,  that  they  felt  themselves  safe. 
The  elector  took  refuge  in  France. 

"It  waa  long  since  France  had  met  with  such  a  disaster.  By  one  stroke 
a  hundred  leagues  of  territory,  the  states  of  Bavaria,  and  an  army  of 
fifty  thousand  men  were  lost;  Anstida  saved  and  France  menaced  with  in- 
vasion. The  allies  full  of  joy  at  this'unhoped  for  fortune,  talked  of  noth- 
ing less  than  reducing  Louis  XIV.  to  the  dominions  which  hnd  been  held 
by  his  father.  They  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Phippsbnrgh,  but  the  Prince  of 
Baden  refusing  to  invade  Lorraine,  they  confined  their  efforts  to  Landau, 
whith  tlicy  laid  siege  to  and  took,  while  difforcjit  detachments  frecil  the 
country  between  the  RIuub  find  the  Mouse,  seized  Treves,  Traei'buoh.  .uid 
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Saavbnict,  aud  atripped  the  Eketor  of  Cologne  " 
refuse  in  Fi'niiue." — G.] 


While  crowds  of  princes  your  deserts  proclaim, 
Proud  in  tieir  numbor  to  enroll  jour  name ; 
While  emperors  to  you  commit  their  cause, 
Aad  Anna's  praises  crown  the  vast  applause  ; 
Accept,  great  leader,  what  the  muse  recites. 
That  in  ambitious  verse  attempts  jour  fights, 
Fir'd  and  transported  with  a  theme  so  new. 
Ten  thousand  wonders  op'ning  to  ray  view 
Shine  forth  at  onoe;  siogea  and  storms  appear, 
And  wars  and  conquests  fill  th'  important  year, 
Rivers  of  blood  I  see,  and  hills  of  slain, 
An  Iliad  rising '  out  of  one  campaign. 

The  haughty  Gaul  heheld,  with  tow'ring  pride, 
His  ancient  bounds  enlajg'd  on  ev'ry  side, 
Pirene's  loftj  harriers  were  subdu'd,      ' 
And  in  the  midst  of  his  wide  empire  stood  ; 
Ausonia's  states,  the  victor  to  restrain, 
Opposed  their  Alps  and  Appenines  in  vain. 
Nor  foimd  themselves,  with  strength  of  rocks  inimur'd, 
Behind  their  everlasting  hills  secur'd  ; 
The  rising  Danube  ita  long  race  began. 
And  half  its  course  through  the  new  conquests  raji; 

'  An  Eiad  rising,  Tlia  expression  ia  not  happy,  for  the  Iliad  whiuh 
cutnnilly  occurs  to  tha  rasiler  is  not.  the  ten  yeajs'  siege  of  Ilium,  but 
Ilomei's  story  of  it,  which  really  forms  a  shorter  campaign  than  tliis. — O. 

■  The  execution  of  this  poem  is  better  than  the  plan.  Indeed  the 
«ub]eot  was  fit  only  for  an  ode,  and  might  hav8  furnished  materials  for  a 
very  fine  one,  if  Mr.  Addison  had  possessed  the  tiilents  of  a  Ij'rio  pnet, 
Howevor,poctieularpiissagesnr<;  wrought  up  iiilomuth  life  nnd  beauty. 
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Amaz'd  and  aasious  for  her  sovereign's  fates, 
Gevmania  trembled  througli  a  hundrod  stiitea  ; 
Great  Leopold '  himself  was  seized  with  fear  ; 
He  gaz'd  around,  but  saw  no  succour  near  ; 
He  gaz'd,  and  half  abandon'd  to  despair,  * 
His  hopes  on  heav'n,  and  confidence  in  pray'r. 

To  Britain's  quocn  the  nations  turn  their  ojos, 
On.  her  resolves  the  western  world  relies, 
Confiding  still,  amidst  its  dire  alarms. 
In  Anna's  coimcils,  and  in  Churchill's  '  arms. 
Thrice  happy  Britain,  from  the  kingdoms  rent,  * 
To  sit  tho  guardian  of  the  continent  I 
That  sees  lior  bravest  son  advanc'd  so  tigh. 
And  flourishing  so  near  her  prince's  eje  ; 
Thy  fav'rites  grow  not  up  by  fortune's  sport, ' 
Or  from  the  crimes,  or  follies  of  a  court ; 
On  the  firm  basis  of  desert  they  rise, 
From  long-try'd  faith,  and  friendship's  holy  ties : 

'  Qrest  Leopold.  Leopold  L,  Emperor  of  Gevraanj,  who  died  tim 
following  year.— G. 

'  Htdf  abandimed  to  despair,  Ae.  In  pi'eparing  the  oompliment  for 
QaeHn  Anne,  whiBh  beginB  the  next  paragraph,  Addison  docs  not  aeem  to 
have  remembered  that  a  prince  who,  like  Leopold,  had  been  educated  fur 
the  church,  and  was  all  his  life  dsvoteel  to  the  olergy,  could  hardly  feel 
flattered  by  a  description  which  Hays  bo  little  for  ■  his  hopes  on  heayen  and 
confidence  in  prayer.' — G. 

'  Chwchill    John  Churchill,  Duke  of  Mui'lborough.— 6. 

*  From  the  kingdoms  rent.  Et  penitus  toto  divisos  orbe  Britannos. — 1st 
Bho.  Very  happily  applied  by  Tasso  to  Ireland,  Ln  divisa  dal  mondo 
ultima  Iclanda, — Qbe.  Lib.  Cant  V.  1,  st — 6. 

'  Thy  favorites  grow  not  «p  b;/ fortune's  eport.  This  is  rather  bnld  to 
apply  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who,  with  all  his  talent,  was  indebted 
to  a  not  vary  creditable  "sport  of  fortune"  for  his  first  start.  Ii\it  here 
it  is  not  merely  Addison  the  poet,  but  Addison  Oie  Whig,  that  apeiika  — 
Vide  Maaaulay's  Hist,  of  England,  cli.  4,  and  for  vari'ty  coiiipiiru  Oixe'a 
Mem.  of  Miirlbor  )ugh.— G. 
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Their  aoTcroiga'a  well-distlngaish'd  siailes  tliej  share, 

Her  ornaments  in  pecwje,  her  strength  in  war; 

The  nation  thanks  them  with  a  public  voice, 

By  show'rs  of  hlessiaga  heav'n  approves  their  choice ; 

Envy  itself  is  dumb,  in  wonder  lost. 

And  factions  strive  who  shall  applaud  'em  most. 

Soon  as  soft  vernal  breezes '  warm  the  sky, 
Britannia's  colours  in  the  zephyrs  fly; 
Her  chief  already  has  his  march  begun, 
Crossing  the  provinces  himself  had  won, 
Till  the  Moselle,  appearing  from  afar, 
Betaids  the  progress  of  the  moving  war. 
Delightful  stream,  had  nature  bid  her  fall 
In  distant  climes,  far  from  the  porjur'd  Gaul; 
But  now  a  purchase  to  the  sword  she  lies. 
Her  harvests  for  uncertain  owners  rise. 
Each  vineyard  doubtful  of  its  master  grows, 
And  to  the  victor's  bowl  each  vintage  flows, 

'  Soon  as  mfl  venud  bteeies.  In  studying  30  careful  a  writei'  aa  Addi- 
Boii,  it  may  be  permitted  to  oak  what  office  Is  perturmed  by  tha  "zephyi-s" 
of  tbe  nest  line  wliich  could  cot  have  been  performed  equally  well  by  the 
"  vernal  breezes  "  of  the  first !  But  the  whole  of  tliia  para^^pli  is  etitf, 
and  ehoWB  how  hard  the  wiiter  (bund  it,  in  spite  of  big  enthusioBm,  to  get 
into  hia  Bubjeet,  The  Moselle  is  introduced  ie  the  first  line  of  tlis  third 
couplet  with  very  good  effect,  but  the  effort  reappears  in  the  unliap]>y 
application  of  the  epithet  moving  to  war,  in  the  equivocnl  oae  of  "  fnll," 
as  applied  to  a  river,  and  tlie  introduotion  of  "discontented  shades,"  in  a 
poem  professedly  histoiioal  and  human.  There  ni'c,  however,  three  vigor- 
ous lines,  in.  which  truth  and  poetry  are  oombinod  with  singular  felioitv,  in 
pointing,  by  ajudicious  choice  of  cironmHtanoea,  some  of  the  guilt  of  wai' ; — 

Her  harvests  fbr  Dacertsln  ownera  rise, 

Each  vln^Tord  ilnabtfUl  of  Its  mnBter  grotva. 

And  to  tho  victor's  bowl  eacb  Tlntage  flows. 
These  lines  have  been  imitated  by  Voltaire,  thoiigL  with  ,1  my' liologjeal 
applies  tiuu— 
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The  discontented  shades  of  slaughter'd  hosts, 
That  wauder'd  oa  her  bants,  her  heroes  ghosts 
Ilop'd,  when  tliej  saw  Britannia's  arms  appear, 
The  vengeance  due  to  their  great  deaths  was  near. 

Our  godlike  leader," '  ere  the  stream  he  pass'd, 
The  mighty  scheme  of  all  his  labours  cast, 
Forming  the  wondrous  year  within  his  thought ; 
His  bosom  glow'd  with  battles  yet  unfought. 
The  long  laborious  march  he  first  surveys, 
And  joins  the  distant  Danube  to  the  Maesc, 
Jietween  whoso  floods  such  pathless  forests  grow, 
Such  mountains  rise,  so  many  rivers  flow : 
The  toil  looks  lovely  m  the  hero's  eyes, 
And  danger  serves  but  to  enhance  the  prize. 

Big  with  the  fate  of  Europe,  *  he  renews 
His  dreadful  course,  and  the  proud  foe  pursues : 
Infected  by  the  burning  Scorpion's  heat. 
The  sultry  gales  round  his  chaf  d  temples  boat, 
Till  on  the  borders  of  the  Mame  he  finds 
Defensive  shadows,  and  refreshing  winds. 
Our  British  youth,  with  in-born  freedom  bold, 
Unnumber'd  scenes  of  servitude  behold, 

'  Our  ffodlike  leader.  Here  tlia  versa  flows  with  far  m<re  freedom, 
and  Marlborough  ie  drown  in  sneh  a  way  as  to  give  him,  at  olos,  liia  true 
plaoe  as  the  oontroliing  spirit  of  the  whole  oampBign. — G. 

*' Big  aith  the  fate  of  Mirope,  A  striking  expressicn  in  the  opening 
scene  of  Cnto— 

"  The  day  Mg  with  the  fate 
Of  Cato  and  of  Rome— " 
but  sadly  cat  of  place  here.    Indeed,  tbe  stiffness  from  which  Addison's 
heroic  verse  is  never  free  for  many  couplets  together,  appeiu's  again  in  tliis 
paragi'aph.     It  closes,  however,  with  a  beautiful  patriotic  tlioughi,  beaU' 
tifuilj  eKpressed.^G, 

■  pi^eta,  ludf  paganized    in   tlieiv  education, 
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iJatione  of  slaveSj  with  tyranny  debaa'd, 
(Their  Maker's  image  more  than  half  defac'd) 
Hourly  instructed,  as  they  urge  their  toil, 
To  prize  their  queen,  and  lo¥e  their  native  BoiL 

Still  to  the  rising  sun,  they  take  their  way 
Through  clouds  of  dust,  and  gain  upon  tlie  day. 
When  now  the  Neckaa-  on  its  friendly  coast 
With  cooling  streams  royiyes  the  fainting  host, 
That  cheerfully  its  labours  past  forgets, 
The  midnight  watches,  and  the  noon-day  heats. 

O'er  prostrate  towns  and  palaces  they  pass, 
(Now  cover'd  o'er  with  weeds,  and  hid  in  grass) 
Breathing  revenge;  whilst  anger  and  disdain 
Eire  oVry  breast,  and  boil  in  cv'ry  vein  : 
Here  shatter'd  walls,  like  broken  i-ocks,  from  iar 
Iliae  up  in  hideous  views,  the  guilt  of  war, 
Whilst  here  the  vine  o'er  hills  of  ruin  climbs, 
Industrious  to  conceal  great  Bourbon's  crimes. 

At  length  the  fame  of  England's  hero  drew 
Eugenio  to  the  glorious  interview.  ' 
Great  souls  "  by  instinct  to  eaeh  other  tura. 
Demand  alliance,  and  in  friendship  burn ; 

'  Ej«/enio  to  the  gloriinis  intcriievt.  At  Hoilbronn,  wTiere  tlieae  two 
great  men  met  for  the  first  time,  though  the  general  plan  of  the  campaign 
lind  been  concerted  between  them  by  letter.  The  render  will  cemerabei" 
Sir  lUger's  visit  to  London  to  see  Pi'iuce  Eufcene,  "  Having  heard  him  say 
more  than  once,  in  private  discourse,  that  he  looked  upon  Pi'ince  Eugenio 
(fof  so  the  knight  always  calla  hira)  to  be  a  greater  man  than  Sounder- 

'  Great  lotds,  itte.  The  next  two  couplets  ai'e  very  strainei!,  common- 
place in  thought,  confused  iu  imagery,  and  tamo  in  expression.  The  ideii 
of  soula  shooting  out  raj's  toward  eit^h  other,  which  meet  and  blaze  up 
in  a  eommoti  conflagration,  eounde  more  like  "  hoai'ae  Sir  RiJiard  "  than 
iddison,  and  is  woi-tliy  of  one  of  the  high  plaeea  of  the  "  Art  of  sinkiiiji.' 
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A  Buddea  friendship,  while  with  streteh'd-out  raya 
They  meet  each  other,  minglittg  blaae  with  blaze. 
Polish'd  iQ  courts,  and  harden'd  in  the  field, 
Benown'd  for  conijuest,  and  in  council  skill'd. 
Their  courage  dwells  BOt  in  a  troubled  flood 
Of  mounting  spirits,  and  fermenting  blood : 
Lodg'd  in  the  soul,  with  virtae  over-rul'd, 
Inflam'd  by  reason,  and  bj  reason  cooi'd. 
In.  hours  of  peace  content  to  be  unknown, 
And  only  in  the  field  of  battlo  shown; 
To  souls  lite  theao,  in  mutua,!  friendship  join'd, 
Heayon  dares  intrust  the  cause  of  human  kind. 

Britannia's  graceful  sons  appear  in  arms, ' 
Her  harass'd  troops  the  hero's  presence  warms. 
Whilst  the  high  hiUs  and  rivers  all  around 
With  tliimd'ring  peals  of  Britisli  sliouta  resound : 
Doubling  their  speed,  they  march  with  fresh  delight, 
Eager  for  glory,  and  require  the  flght. 
So  the  stanch  hound  the  trembling  deer  pursues. 
And  smells  his  footsteps  in  the  tainted  dews, 

The  remiiinder  of  the  pacagi'aph  is  at  least  good  sense,  iind  ia  tl 
couplet  but  one— 


Addiaon  ia  liimself  again.  The  Dutch  etniet  a  medal  w[th  Marlborough 
and  Eugene's  beads  in  profile,  and  the  inseription — Hemieta  eotmordia 
metnx.—G. 

'  Britannida  graceful  sons.  An  odd  epithet  for  Boldiera,  and  still  mora 
BO  by  its  local  oontraat  with  "  harassed  troops."  It  requires  a  moment's 
reflection  to  aeo  tliat  they  refer  to  the  sarao  persons.  But  the  lameness 
of  the  firat  three  eouplets  of  this  paragraph  is  compensated  by  the  simile 
of  the  hound,  equally  just  and  beautiful,  and  expensed  in  Addison's  beat 
manner.  Though,  perhajs,  the  pieture  would  have  bean  more  exact,  /inJ 
none  tbe  less  poetical,  if  bounds  had  been  used  instead  of  ekoote^  in  de- 
scribing the  sudden  itart  of  the  di^  on  the  freah  soeat — <i. 
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The  tudious  track  unrav'ling  by  degrees : 
But  when  the  scent  comes  warm  in  ev'ry  breeze, 
Fir'd  at  the  near  approach,  he  shoots  away 
On  his  full  stretch,  and  hears  upon  his  prey. 

The  march  concludes, '  the  various  realms  arc  past, 
Th'  immOTtal  SchelleEhorg  appears  at  last ; 
Like  hills  th'  aspiring  ramparts  rise  oe  high, 
Like  valleys  at  their  feet  the  trenches  lie  ; 
Batt'riea  on  batt'ries  guM-d  each  fatal  pass. 
Threat'ning  destruction ;  rows  of  hollow  brahs, 
Tube  behiad  tube,  the  dreadful  entrance  keep, 
Whilst  in  thoir  wombs  ten  thousand  thunders  sleep; 
Great  Churchill  owns,  oharm'd  with  the  glorious  sight. 
His  march  o'erpaid  by  such  a  promis'd  fight. 

The  western  sun  now  shot  a  feeble  ray. 
And  faintly  scatter'd  the  remains  of  day, 
Bv'ning  approach'd  ;  hut,  oh  !  what  hosts  of  foes 
Were  never  to  behold  that  ev'ning  close ! 
Thiok'ning  their  ranks,  and  wodg'd  in  firm  array, 
"The  close -compacted  Britons  win  thoir  way: 
In  vain  the  cannon  theLr  throng'd  war  dcfac'd 
With  tj'acts  of  death,  and  laid  the  battle  waste ; 
Still  pressing  forward  to  the  fight,  they  "broke 
Through  flames  of  sulphur,  and  a  night  of  smoke. 
Till  slaughter'd  legions  filPd  the  trencli  below, 
And  bore  their  fierce  avengers  to  the  foe. 

High  on  the  works  the  mingling  hosts  engage ; 
The  battle  kindled  into  tenfold  rage 

'  The  mitrch  cmchnhs.  From  this  point  the  jioem  eontinuea  tlirougli 
aeverul  paragraphs,  with  a  full  Sow  of  vigoi'ous  and  hai  raonious  verse,  in 
■w}ilch  the  three  oonplets  baginning  "The  Western  Sun,"  should  be  parti- 
eularly  mentioned.    For  tlia  "  Scliellenberg,"  see  the  introduction. — iJ. 
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With  ahow'ra  of  bullets,  and  with  storms  of  fire 
Suras  in  full  fury ;  heaps  on  heaps  expire, 
Nations  with  nationa  mix'd  confus'dly  dlo, 
And  lost  in  one  promiscuous  camago  lie. 

How  many  gen'rous  Bi'itona  meet  their  doom, 
New  to  the  field,  and  heroes  in  tlie  bloom ! 
Th'  illustrious  youths,  that  left  their  native  shore 
To  march  where  Britons  never  march'd  before, 
(0  fatal  love  of  fame  1  0  glorious  heat, 
Only  destructive  to  the  hrave  and  gi'eat !) 
After  such  toils  o'ercome,  such  dangers  past, 
Stretch'd  on  Bavarian  rampiirts,  breathe  their  last. 
But  hold,  my  muse,  may  no  complaints  appear. 
Nor  blot  the  day  with  an  ungrateful  tear  ; 
Wiilo  Marlbr6'  lives  Britannia's  stars  dispense 
A  friendly  light  and  shine  in  innocence. 

Plunging  thro'  seas  of  blood  ^  his  fiery  steed, 
Where'er  his  friends  retire,  or  foes  succeed  ;  ' 
Those  he  supports,  these  drives  to  sudden  flight, 
And  turns  tiie  various  fortune  of  the  fight. 

Forbear,  great  man,  '  renown'd  in  arms,  forbear 
To  brave  the  thickest  terrors  of  the  war, 
Nor  hazard  thus,  confus'd  in  crowds  of  foes, 
Britannia's  safety,  and  the  world's  repose  ; 
Let  nations  anxious  for  thy  life,  abate 
This  scorn  of  danger,  and  contempt  of  late : 

'  J'limffing  tliro'  seas  of  blood.  Here  Mai'liwroiiglj  has  a  iiltle  too 
mucli  of  the  'mighty  bone,'  and  Addison  Beems  to  forfeit  for  a  morcent  liis 
claims  to  the  prdfle  of  Jobason  and  Maeaulay. — G. 

'  Wher^er  hit  friends  retire,  or  foei  succeed.  Chronicled,  and  not  un- 
worthily, in  tha  eleventh  chapter  of  the  "Art  of  sinking  in  poetry."— G. 

'  Forbear,  great  man.  Ne  rae  per  medios  nimium  temerarios  hostes, — 
Phfti*  2.  vii,  V.  690.  Imitated  also  bj  Voltaire — "Ah  oher  prince,  airfltez." 
FontsBoL — G. 
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Tliou  liv'st  not  for  thyself ;  thy  jneen  demands 
Conquest  und  peace  from  thy  vie-.orious  hands ; 
Kingdoins  and  empires  in  thy  fortune  join, 
And  Europe's  destiny  depends  on  thine. 

At  length  the  long-disputed  pass  they  gain, 
By  orouded  armies  fortify'd  in  vain  ; 
The  war  breaks  in,  the  fierce  Bavarians  yield. 
And  see  their  camp  with  British  legions  fiU'd, 
So  Belgian  mounds '  bear  on  their  shatter'd  sides 
The  sea's  whole  weight,  increas'd  with  swelling  tides ; 
But  if  the  rushing  wave  a  passage  finds, 
Enrag'd  by  wat'ry  moons,  and  warring  winds, 
The  trembling  peasant  sees  his  country  round 
Cover'd  with  tempests,  and  in  oceans  drown'd. 

The  few  surviving  foes  dispetat  in  flight, 
(Refuse  of  swords,  and  gleanings  of  a  fight)' 
In  ev'ry  rustling  wind  the  vietor  hear,  ' 
And  Marlbro's  form  in  ev'ry  shadow  fear, 

'80  Belgian  mownds.  In  iiia  esamination  of  the  simila  of  the  Anget 
Johnson  eajB ;  "  In  the  poem  now  examined  (tie  Campaign)  where  the 
English,  are  represented  aa  gaining  a  fortiHed  pasa,  by  repetition  of  attack, 
and  perseverance  of  reaolution,  their  obstinacy  of  course  and  vigor  <if 
onset  is  well  illustrated  by  the  sea,  that  breats  with  inoessant  battery,  the 
dites  of  Holland."— G, 

*/«  every  Tusfling  «j!«*Ii  &<'■     If  Addiaon  had  been  a  more  open  ad- 
mirer of  tlie  Italian  poets,  I  ahould  have  auspeetcd  iiim  of  having  had  in 
his  eye  the  thii'ty^third  stanza  of  the  first  Canto  of  Orlando  Purioso : 
"E'[  mover  dolle  ftoade  e  SI  verznta 
Cha  ai  f?rrl  sentJs.  d'olmi  e  di  fn^ 


■  {Sefme  of  aooriU,  and  aleaninffs  of  a  fght).  This  verse  and  thoae 
)W  : — T/is  gromth  of  meado-ms,  and  the  priik  of  fields,  and,  3V«!  food  of 
liea,  and  support  of  wars,  have  been  cenaured  by  the  critics,  not  alto 
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"Till  the  dark  eope  of  night  with  kind  embrace 
Befriends  the  rout,  and  covers  their  disgrace. 

To  Donawert, '  with  unresisted  foroe, 
The  gay  viotonoua  army  hends  its  course. 
The  growth  of  mtadowa,  and  the  pndo  of  fields, 
Whatever  spoJs  Bavaiia's  aummei  yields, 
{The  Danube's  great  mcieise)  EiiUnnia  shares. 
The  food  of  armies,  and  suppoit  of  wais ; 
With  magaaines  of  death,  destructiyc  balls, 
And  cannons  doom'd  to  hatter  Landau's  walls, 
The  victor  finds  each  hidden  cavern  stor'd, 
And  turns  their  fury  on  their  gailty  lord.  ' 

Deluded  prince  !  ^  how  is  thy  greatness  Croat, 
And  all  the  gaudy  dream  of  empire  lost, 

'Donawert.  Doimuwertli — on  the  left  Lank  of  tlia  Danube — a  tele  /U 
pmit  oonneeting  tha  defense  ot  the  Leoh  with  tliiit  of  the  Bednita,  and  a 
very  important  position  bstween  Ulm  and  Ratisbon,  at  the  eroEsing  of  the 
roads  from  the  Nacltap  and  Mein  to  Avigeburgh.  Here  the  verse  fliigs  ngaio, 
and  this  ahort  paragraph  haa  furnished  two  lines  to  the  "Art  of  sinkiag," 
»iz. ;  "The  growth  of  meadows,"  and  "The  food  of  armiea,"  "The  roauvo- 
logy  and  pleonasm,"  Bays  Martlnus  Soriblerua,  "  ai'e  aa  genertdlj  eonplod 
as  a  lean  rabbit  with  s.  fat  one;  nor  is  it  a  wonder,  the  supe^'Suity  of 
words  and  vacuity  of  aenae,  being  just  the  same  thing.  I  am  pleased  to 
see  one  of  oar  greatest  adversaries  employ  this  figure." — G. 

'Venesilancaz  ces  foudres  que  leure  mains  ont  forges. — Fontenoi. 

'  Delwicd prinee.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria,  ally  of  Louis  XIV.  la  thia 
paragraph  and  the  nest,  the  Terse  moves  smoothly,  with  oconsional  passfiges 
of  vigor.  But  it  ia  sad  to  think  that  a  man  like  Addison  oould  be  bo  misled 
by  national  aud  party  prejudice,  as  to  speak  in  snch  terms  of  the  horrible  de- 
vastation of  Bavaria.  Of  this  atrodoDS  deed,  Archdeacon  Coxe  floolly  says ; 
"The  confederates  had  now  no  other  alternative  than  to  vUii  the  offsnecj 
of  the  prince  on  his  wnfortimate  tuijeds.    Kumerous  villi^es  were  bnrnt 

gather  without  reason,  yet  with  rather  too  much  severity ;  for  the  espres- 
aion  rises  sometliing,  but  not  so  much  as  it  onght.  The  greateat  fault  k, 
tiiBt  three  auoh  lerses  (each  of  which  is  only  pussable)  sland  so  near  to- 
ga;lier;  bnt  for  the  cause  of  this  defect  in  our  author's  rhymed  Vdsfl,  sc( 
'iiB  introd  .letojy  note  to  his  Latin  poems. 
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That  prOTicIIy  set  thee  on  a  fancy'd  throne, 

And  made  imaginary  realms  shy  own  1 

Thy  ti'oops  that  now  behind  the  Danube  join, 

Shall  shortly  seet  for  shelter  from  the  fihine, 

Nor  find  it  there  ;  Surrounded  with  alarms, 

Thon  hopo'st  th'  assistance  "  of  the  GaUio  arms ; 

The  G-allic  arms  in  safety  shall  advance, 

And  crowd  thy  standards  with  the  power  of  France, 

While  to  exalt  thy  doom,  th'  I'ipiring  Giul 

Shares  thy  destruction,  and  ad  rns  thy  fall 

Unbounded  courage  and  comp^ssi  n  j  in  d 
Temp'ring  ea*h  other  in  the  victor  s  n  md 
Alternately  proclaim  Mm  gooi  ^nd  ^.rtat 
And  mate  the  hero  and  the  man  complcat 
Long  did  he  strive  th'  obdurate  foe  to  gjin 
By  proffer'd  grace,  bat  long  ht    1i  jyc  in  >  im , 
'Till  fir'd  at  length,  he  thinks  it  vain  to  spare 
His  rising  wrath,  and  gives  a  loose  to  war. 
In  vengeance  rous'd,  the  soldier  fills  his  hand 
With  sword  and  fire,  and  ravages  the  land, 
A  thousand  villages  to  ashes  turns, 
In  crackling  flames  a  thousand  harvests  burna. 


or  deatroyeS,  und  the  jshole  count^'y  wae  giyen  up  to  milUaTy  c 
fai"  as  the  vicinity  of  Munich."  It  ia  but  fair  to  add  a  passage  from  one 
of  Marlborough's  letters  to  his  wife:  "We  sent  tMs  morning  3000  horBS 
to  his  (the  elector's)  chief  oity  of  Munich,  with  orders  tn  barn  and  desti'oy 
all  the  count)^  about  it.  This  is  bo  contrary  to  my  nature,  that  nothing 
but  absolute  DececGity  could  have  obliged  ms  to  consent  to  it,  for  those 
poor  people  suffer  for  their  master's  ambiUon.  There  having  been  no  war 
in  this  country  for  above  sixty  years,  their  towns  and  Tillages  are  so  clean 
that  you  would  be  pleased  with  them."  Coxe's  Memoirs  of  Marlborough, 
vol.  1,  page  183, — G. 

?rnblc  ill  the  expression,  bu^ 
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To  tlie  thick  woods  the  -woolly  flocks"  retreat, 
And  mixt  with  hellowing  herds  confua'dlj  bleat ; 
Their  trembling  lords  the  common  shade  partake, 
And  criea  of  infants  sound  in  ev'ry  brake : 
The  list'ning  soldier  '  fist  in  sorrow  stands, 
Loth  to  obey  Ms  leader's  just  commands ; 
The  leader  grieves,  hy  gen'rous  pity  away'd, 
To  see  his  just  commands  so  well  obey'd 

But  now  tko  trumpet,*  terrible  from  far, 
In  shriller  clangors  animates  the  war, 
Confed'rate  drums  in  fuller  consort  beat, 
And  echoing  hills  tho  loud  alarm  repeat: 
Gallia's  proud  ataadards,  to  Bavaria's  join'd, 
Unfurl  their  gilded  lilies  in  the  wiad ; 

'  The  listening  soldier.  A  fine  pletnre,  but  if  Bftyarian  aiid  Frvi.eii 
teatimonj  were  taten,  it  would  probo-blj  be  more  in  harmony  with  cor- 
tnin  pBBSOgoa  in  tlie  liietories  of  the  English  wans  with  Scotland,  the  con- 
current f*Btimony  of  American  writers  ooneerning  their  condnet  during 
Ihu  American  Eevolntion,  and  some  strong  statements  in  Napier's  Peninsu- 
lar war,  confirmed  by  the  correspondence  of  the  Date  of  Wellington. — G. 

°  Bjit  jjoio  ihe  trumfiet.  Hers  the  poet  riaea  with  his  aubjaet,  and  ap- 
proaches the  deoifiivo  battle  with  much  spirit.  The  picture  of  the  various 
liopea  and  feehngs  connected  with  the  "fatal  day,"  is  finely  conceived, 
and  vigorously  drawn.  States  bemoaning  their  new  captivity,  and  armies 
of  martyrs  groaning  in  exile,  are  objects  sufficiently  distinct  and  definite 
to  address  themselves  directly  to  the  feelings.  And  the  feelings  once  en- 
listed, must  be  strongly  moved  by  the  "sighs  and  prayers,"  the  natural 
expression  of  hninaQ  sufiering,  and  thereby  definite  in  themselves,  but 
accioiiii^,  as  they  rise  from  the  "  depths  of  gloomy  dungeons,"  and  burst 
from  the  sonl  in  its  bitterness,  somewhat  of  that  mystery  which  is  so 
pleasing  to  an  excited  imagination.  But  I  wish  he  had  stopped  here. 
"Europe"  is  too  definite  an  idea  to  follow  those  mysterious  sighs  and 
prayers  ;  the  next  line  was  not  written  for  posterity,  and,  to  say  tiie  least, 
it  is  not  very  pious  to  assert  that  Heaven  had  been  waiting  for  the  lallln 
of  Bienlieiin,  U)  show  "his  care  and  conduct"  of  human  events. — G. 

•  The  woolly  fiock.    The  " Lanigira pee-oileii''  oF  Luci-etias. 
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The  daring  prince  his  blasted  hopes  renews, 
And  while  the  thick  embattled  host  he  views 
Stretoht  out  in  deep  array,  and  dreadful  length, 
His  heart  dilates,  and  glories  in  hia  strength. 

The  £atal  day  its  mighty  ooiiTse  began, 
That  the  griev'd  world  had  long  deair'd  in  vain; 
States  that  their  new  eaptiyity  hemoan'd, 
Armies  of  martyrs  that  in  exile  groan'd. 
Sighs  from  the  depth  of  gloomy  dnngeons  heard. 
And  prayers  in  bittemeaa  of  soul  prcferr'd 
Europe's  loud  ones,  that  Providence  assail'd. 
And  Ansa's  ardent  vows,  at  length  prevail'd  ; 
The  day  was  come  when  heaven  design'd  to  show 
Hia  care  and  conduct  of  the  world  below. 

Behold  in  awful  marck'  and  dread  array 
The  long-extended  epadrona  shape  their  way  1 
Death,  in  approaching  terrible,  imparts 
An  anxious  horror  to  the  bravest  hearts  ; 
Yet  do  their  heating  breasts  demand  the  strife, 
And  thirst  of  glory  quells  the  love  of  life. 
No  \'ulgar  fears  can  British  minds  controul : 
Heat  of  revenge,  and  noble  pride  of  soul 
O'erlook  the  foe,  advantag'd  by  his  post. 
Lessen  his  numbers  and  contraet  his  host ; ' 
Tho'  fens  and  floods  possest  the  middle  space. 
That  unprovok'd  they  would  have  fear'd  to  pass ; 
Nor  fens  nor  floods  can  stop  Britannia's  bands, 
When  her  proud  foe  rang'd  on  their  borders  standn. 

'  Behold  in  <mfid  marth.  The  details  of  tliie  battle  were  sn  fa^  iHiai 
■wlien  these  lines  were  written,  that  few  readers,  probably,  would  lifty« 
complnined  of  this  psi'ngraph  as  too  general  for  affective  desuripfcinn. — G. 

'  Leesen  his  iitcmbsra  and  contract  his  host.     On  I'eoord  in  "tlie  Avt  of 
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Bat  0,  mj  muse,'  what  numbers  wilt  tliou  find 
Tf  sing  the  furiouB  troops  in  battle  join'd ! 
Methinks  I  hear  the  drum's  tumultiiouB  Bound 
The  Tiotoi's  shouts  and  dying  groans  confound, 
The  dreadful  burst  of  cannon  rend  the  skies. 
And  all  the  thunder  of  the  battle  rise. 
'Twas  then  great  Marlbr6'B  mighty  soul  was  proy'd,' 
That,  in  the  shock  of  charging  hostB  uumov'd, 
Amidst  confusion,  horror,  and  despair, 
Examin'd  all  the  dreadful  scenes  of  war ; 
In  peaceful  thought  the  field  of  death  survej'd. 
To  fainting  s<iu3drons  sent  the  timely  aid, 
Tnspir'd  repuls'd  battalions  to  engage. 
And  taught  the  doubtful  battle  where  to  rage. 
So  when  an  angel  ^  by  divine  command 
Witli  rising  tempests  shakes  a  guilty  land, 

'  Bat  0,  mi/  muse.  "  latrodnetinna  of  this  kind  are  a  forced  attempt 
In  a  writer  to  spur  up  hiiueelf  and  his  readei',  when  ha  finda  his  imagi- 
UHtion  begin  to  Bag." — Blair. 

'  'JWs  then  great  Marlborough.  Here  we  have  a  fine  confirmation  of 
Johnson's  remarks  coneerning  tlie  natnre  of  the  real  excellence  of  this 
poem.  How  mnch  nobler  Marlboi'oiigh  appcara  in  these  lines,  than  when 
represented  as  "  plunging  through  seas  of  blood."  Vide  sap.  note,  aud 
compare  in  the  poem  of  "  Fontenoi,"  the  picture  of  Lonia  and  Cnuibailand, 
"  Le  fler  Onnibertam  flef  fl-attuquBr  Lonla 
A  il^jk  dispose  aea  bstdllons  hsnlia : 

and  in  another  passage — 

"  Bon  courago  n'cat  point  oct  instinat  ftirjcnx.— S. 
■  So  vthen  an  angel.  It  was  at  this  point  that  Addison  earried  liia 
manuscript  to  the  Lord  Treasurer,  and  received  his  first  public  oflioe — 
Commissioner  of  Appeals.  Nothing,  perhaps^  giTes  a  more  striking  idea  of 
the  fiaotnationa  of  public  taste  than  the  attention  that  has  been  bestowed 
upon  this  passage.  In  the  Tatler  it  is  anid  to  be  "  one  of  the  noblest 
tlioughts  that  ever  entered  into  file  heart  of  man."  Johnaon  enters  into 
a  long  diaqoisitiou  to  prove  that,  though  these  lines  are  just  and  noble, 
they  do  not  contain  a  proper  simile,  tlie  action  ascribed  lu  MiiilbovoDgh 
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Such  as  of  late  o'er  pale  Britaimia  past, " 
Gabn  and  serene  he  drives  the  fiuious  hlaat ; 
And,  pleas'd  tli'  Almighty's  orders  to  perform, 
Hides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  stonn, 

B^it  see  the  haughty  household-troops  odTanoe  !' 
The  dread  of  Europe,  and  the  pride  of  France. 

being  precisely  the  same  with  that  aserited  to  the  angel,  while  "apoetica, 
Bimile  eoDaista  in  the  diBBOveJy  of  likeness  between  tvtmctions,  in  their  gen- 
eral nature  and  dispoHition  diaaimilKr,  or  of  causes,  terminatiag  bj  tl  fte  nt 
operationH  in  some  reeemblance  of  effeet."  EveQ  the.laained  M  ohael  b 
found  time  to  write : — "  This  is  a  fiotion  ueithar  agreeable  to  the  sent 
ments  of  a  Ohristian,  an  Oriental,  a  Greek,  nor  a  Eomau ;  i  or  bo  a  iaj.  ted 
to  the  judgment  of  the  senses  (whioh  look  for  aomething  more  magn  h  ent 
in  so  terrible  a  janetnre),  as  to  desacre  to  be  introdaeed  aga  nst  the  op  n 
ion  of  almost  ah  nations  who  moke  thander  to  be  the  prcroaat  ye  of  tl  e 
Supreme  Being  only."  This  severe  sentence  called  forth  a  minate  e  fa 
tation.  Maoaulay  eays : — "  We  will  not  dispute  the  general  j  st  e  of 
Johnaon'a  remarks  on  this  pasat^a.  But  wa  must  point  oi  t  one  c  r  um 
sttmee  wHeh  saema  to  liave  escaped  all  the  oritios.  The  ext  ao  boarj  cf 
feet  wMoh  this  simile  produced  whan  it  first  appeared,  and  wh  oh  to  the 
following  generation  seamed  inexplicable,  is  doubtless  to  be  ch  efly  att  b 
uted  to  a  line  which  most  readers  now  regard  as  a  feeble  parenthesis 

"  Such  as  of  late  o'er  pale  Britannia  paas'd." 
Addison  apoke  not  of  a  storm,  hut  of  the  storm.  The  great  tempest  ot 
Noyembar,  1703,  the  only  tempest  whioh  in  onr  latitude  has  equalled  the 
rage  of  a  tropical  hurvieane,  had  left  a  dreadful  recollection  in  the  mmds 
of  all  men.  The  popularity  which  the  siinile  of  tJie  angel  enjoyed  among 
Addison's  contemporaries,  has  always  seemed  to  us  to  be  a  remai'kabla  in- 
Btanee  of  the  advantage  which,  in  rhetoric  and  poetry,  the  particular  has 
over  the  general."  In  one  thing  Mr.  M.  is  mistaken — the  reference  to  the 
November  gale  had  already  been  pointed  ouL  There  is  a  burieaque  aecu- 
aation  of  plagiarism  extracted  in  tlie  Addisouiaua,  whioh  the  editor  of  those 
agreeable  volumes  has  mistaken  for  serious  criticism. — Q, 

'  Bvt  see  the  hitaghiy  hou^ehold-troopa  advance. —  Vaitt  ianolence — cob- 


"  Sfiah  a»  of  late  o'er  pale  Britanma  past  This  line  has  1 
by  a  very  good  judge,  as  unpoelical :  (sea  Dr.  Beattie's  Notes,  prefixed  to 
his  edition  of  Mr.  Addison's  papeis^  in  4  vols,,  vol.  1,  p.  21, — ed.  1T90.)  It 
may  be  so :  but  the  allusion  la  fine  and  proper.  For  when  the  aven^ng 
angel  rides  in  such  a  storm,  the  danger  is  brought  home  to  ourselves,  anil 
the  poet's  imngery  is  not  only  great,  but  interesting;  that  ia,  we  liava 
the  sublime  in  perfection. 
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The  war's  whole  art  each  private  soldier  knows 
And  with  a  gen'ral's  love  of  conquest  glows  ; 
Proudly  he  marches  on,  and  void  of  fear 
Laughs  at  the  shaking  of  the  British  spear  :  ■ 
Vain  insolence  !  with  native  freedom  brave 
The  meanest  Briton  scorns  the  highest  slave  ; 
Contempt  and  fury  fire  their  souls  by  turns, 
Each  nation's  glory  ia  each  warrior  hums, 
Each  fights,  as  in  his  arm  th'  important  day 
And  all  the  fate  of  his  great  monarch  lay : 
A  thousand  glorious  actions,  that  might  claim 
Triumphant  laurels,  and  immortal  fame, 
Confua'd  in  crowds  of  glorious  actions  lie. 
And  troops  of  heroes  undistinguishM  die. 
0  Dormer,'  how  can  I  hehold  thy  fate. 
And  not  the  wonders  of  thy  youth  relate  ! 

tempt.  &C,  itc.  Voltaire  liaa  hare  the  ndTauiflge  aa  a  philosopher,  and  per- 
haps, too,  as  a  poet — acd  fha  just  appreeiation  with  whioh  he  speaks  of 
the  EngliBh  is  a  striking  commentaiy  upon  the  tone  of  self-glorifieation, 
ftttiibuted  by  English  and  Amerioau  writei's  to  the  Fiench — 

Fins  fei-ooolies  que  nous,  anssl  t^1Ibd9  pent-etre— 

Pii&Ling«s  de  Louis«  6oraze«  eoDB  vcs  coups, 

'0  Dormer.  A  beautiful  pssaage.  And  the  thought-with  whieh  it  olo=ea 
IS  more  jiiat  perhaps  than  that  which  Voltaire  attributea  to  Gi'aiuinout — 
"  Qrammont  dans  I'ELyE^e  ompoiie  la  doulenr, 
D-^oi-ar  en  monrant  f\  son  maltra  est  TBfniinenr." 
"Voiia  an  aentiraent,"  says  the  witty  poet  in  a  letter  whiah  he  attrihulea 
to  a  'fine  lady' — "que  jen'ai  vu  dans  anoun  dea  petits  romans  que  jo  lis. 
Jo  Toudraie  bien  savoir  ei  oii  a  de  ces  idfies-li  qnand  on  a  la  cniese  eniport^o 
d'un  boTilet  de  canou;  on  me  rtpond  i,  eela  que  le  duo  de  Grammont  aimait 
T&itablement  le  roi,  et  qu'il  poumt  trSs  bieo  avoir  eu  de  poreils  senti- 
mens  &  eamort.  Faible  rfiponse,  miafirable  ^ri^ion  dont  vous  sentez  la 
pfiliteaael     Voltnire,  (Euvres,  to    1.3,  p.  190,  ed.  de  1836.— G. 
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How  can  I  see  the  gay,  the  brave,  the  young, 
Pall  in  the  cloud  of  war  and  lie  unsung ! 
In  joys  of  conquest  he  resigns  his  hreath, 
And,  fill'd  with  England's  glory,  smiles  in  death. 

The  rout  begins,  the  Gallic  squadrons  run, 
Compell'd  in  crowds  to  meet  the  fate  they  shun  ; 
Thousands  of  fiery  steeds  with  wounds  transfis'd 
Floating  in  gore,  with  their  dead  masters  mist. 
Midst  heaps  of  spears  and  standards  driven  around, 
Lie  in  the  Danube's  bloody  whirl-pools  drown'd. 
Troops  of  bold  youths,  bom  on  the  distant  Soano, 
Or  sounding  borders  of  the  rapid  Ulione, 
Or  where  the  Seine  her  flow'ry  fields  diyides, 
Or  where  the  Loire  through  winding  vineyards  glides  j 
In  heaps  the  rolling  billows  swoop  away, 
And  into  Scythian  seaa  their  bloated  corps  convey. 

From  Blenheim's  tow'rs '  the  Gaul,  with  wild  affright, 
Beholds  the  various  havook  of  the  fight ; 
His  waving  banners,  that  so  oft  had  stood 
Planted  in  fieUs  of  death,  and  streams  of  blood. 
So  wont  the  guarded  enemy  to  reach, 
And  rise  triumphant  in  the  fatal  breach. 
Or  pierce  the  broken  foe's  remotest  lines. 
The  hardy  veteran  with  tears  resigns. 

'  JiVom  Sleiiheim'e  towers.  A  body  of  elevan  thoiieand  men  of  the  best 
troops  of  France,  were  left  shut  up  in  Bleulieim  without  oi-dera.  When, 
after  an  uEBueceaafvil  attempt  to  disengnge  themseWeB  fvoni  the  naniiw 
streets  of  the  town,  they  found  themselves  compelled  by  tbeif  position  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  they  broke  out  in  iudignatjon  against  the  want  of 
judgment  which  had  exposed  them  to  this  disgrace.  The  regiment  of  Na- 
varre tore  vp  their  colors  and  buried  them,  to  prevent  them  from  falling 
into  the  hai'is  of  the  enemy,  or,  aeeoi-ding  to  other  authorities,  burnt  up 
tJieu'  colore  ind  buiied  their  aruis. — G. 
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Unfortunate  Tallaid  !'  Oil  who  cau  name 
Tlie  pangs  of  rage,  of  sorrow,  and  of  ahame, 
That  with  mixt  tumult  in  thy  boaom  swell'd  ! 
When  first  thou  saw'st  thy  bravest  troops  repoU'd, 
Thine  only  son  pierc'd  with  a  deadly  wound, 
Chok'd  in  his  blood,  and  gasping  on  tho  ground, 
Thyself  in  bondage  by  the  victor  kept ! 
The  chief,  the  father,  and  the  captive  wept. 
An  English  muse  is  touch'd  with  gen'rous  woe, 
And  in  th'  unhappy  man  forgets  the  foe. 
&roatly  distrest !  thy  loud  complaints  forbear, 
Blame  not  the  turns  of  fate,  and  chance  of  war ; 
Give  thy  brave  foes  their  due,  nor  blush  to  own 
The  fatal  field  by  such  great  leaders  won,  ' 
The  field  whence  fam'd  Eugenio  bore  away  ' 
Only  the  second  honours  of  the  day. 

With  floods  of  gore  that  from  the  vanquisli'd  fell. 
The  marshes  stagnate  and  the  rivers  swell. 
Mountains  of  slain  lie  heap'd  upon  the  ground. 
Or,  'midst  the  roarings  of  the  Dannbe  drown'd  ; 
Whole  captive  hosts  the  conqueror  detains 
In  painful  bondage,  and  inglorious  chains  ; 
Ev'n  those  who  'scape  the  fetters  and  the  sword. 
Nor  seek  the  fortunes  of  a  happier  lord, 

'  Vnfortmiate  Tallard.  Titllard  waa  so  short-sighted,  that  in  going  to 
rally  some  of  his  own  squadrons,  he  mistook  a  body  of  the  eneniy'B  troops 
for  his  own,  and  was  made  pcisooer. — G. 

"  TIte  fatal _field  by  »uck  great  leaders  won.  "  Si  ton  maltce  avait  bean- 
eoup  dasoldats  oomme  toi,  il  serfut  iiiviaeible,"8ftidMarlborongh  to  a  pris- 
oner, whose  bravery  in  the  battle  liad  attraoted  his  attention.  "Ceneeonl 
pas  las  aoldats  oomina  moi  qui  lui  manquent,"  wae  the  reply.  "Ce  sonl 
des  gftn^aux  comme  todb." — G. 

*  Tksjielivihenee  famed  Evgenio.  Marlborough  had  already  broken  tha 
Frenoh  rigb*  an  bom'  before  Eiigene  oonld  get  into  aetion  on  the  laft — G 
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Their  raging  Iting  dishoaours,  t-o  compleat 
Marlbrfi'a  great  work,  and  finish  the  defeat. 

From  Memminghea's  higli  domes,  and  Augshurg's  walls 
The  distant  battle  drives  th'  insalting  Gauls, 
Free'd  by  the  terror  of  the  victor's  name 
The  resoa'd  states  his  great  protection  claim  ; 
Whilst  Ulm  th'  approach  of  her  deliverer  waits, 
And  longs  to  opea  her  obsequioaa  gates.' 

The  hero's  breast '  still  swells  with  groat  designs, 
In  ev'ry  thought  the  (row'ring  genius  shines  ; 
If  to  the  foe  his  dreadful  coarse  he  bends, 
O'er  the  wide  contiaent  his  march  extends  ; 
If  sieges  in  his  lab'ring  thoughts  are  form'd. 
Camps  are  assaulted,  and  an  army  storm'd  ; 
If  to  the  fight  his  active  soul  is  bent, 
The  fate  of  Europo  turns  on  its  event. 
What  distant  land,  what  region  caa  afford 
An  action  worthy  his  victorious  sword  : 
Where  will  he  nest  the  flying  Gaul  defeat, 
To  make  the  series  of  his  toils  compleat  ? 

Where  the  swola  Rhine,'  rushing  with  all  its  force, 
Divides  the  hostile  nations  ia  its  course. 
While  each  contracts  its  bounds,  or  wider  grows, 
Enlarg'd  or  straiten'd  as  the  river  flows. 
On  Gallia's  side  a  mighty  bulwai'k*  stands, 
That  all  the  wide  extended  plain  commands  ; 

'  And  longs  to  open  her  obsequiorm  gales.  The  expression  Beetiia  almost 
piophetio,  and  woald  applj  with  equal  propriety  to  the  Bufrender  ot 
Jlaet.— G. 

'  The  hero's  breanf.  In  this  paragrsph  the  poet  aeems  to  have  been 
as  muoli  at  a  loss  what  to  say,  as  hia  horo  was  what  to  do. — G, 

'  Wfiere  the  eioolrt  Rhine.  A  vigorous  line,  intentiondly  roughenad  by 
tlie  alUtaration,  Rhine  raahing. — G. 

*  On  Gallia's  ^de  a  nUghty  bslwarlc.    The  fortress  of  Landau — now  one 
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Twice,  since  the  war  was  kindled,  has  it  try'd 
Tte  viotor's  rago,  and  twice  lias  ctang'd  its  side; 
As  oft  whole  armies,  with  the  pri^e  o'erjoj'd 
Have  the  long  samnier  on  its  walls  omploj'd. 
Hither  our  mighty  chief  hia  arms  directs, 
Hence  future  triuiuplis  from  the  war  expects  ; 
And  tto'  the  dog-star  had  its  course  begun 
Carries  Iiis  arms  still  neaj-er  to  the  sim  : 
Fist  on  the  glorious  action,  he  forgets 
'Xhe  change  of  seasons,  and  increase  of  heats : 
No  toils  are  painful  that  oaa  danger  show. 
No  climes  unlovely,  that  contain  a  foe. 

The  roving  Gaul,  to  hia  own  bounds  restrain'd, 
Learns  to  encamp  witliin  his  native  land, 
But  soon  as  the  victorious  host  ho  spies, 
From  Mil  to  Mil,  from  stream  to  stream  he  flics ; 
Such  dire  impressions  in  his  heart  remain 
Of  Marlbr6's  sword,  and  Hoestet's  fatal  plain  : 
In  vain  Britannia's  mighty  chief  besets 
Their  shady  coverts,  and  obsottre  retreats  ; 
They  fly  the  conqueror's  approaching  fame. 
That  hears  the  force  of  armies  in  his  name. 

Austria's  young  monarch,'  whose  imperial  sway 
Scoptres  and  thrones  are  destin'd  to  obey, 
Whoso  boasted  ancestry  so  high  extends 
That  in  the  pagan  gods  his  iiucage  ends. 
Comes  from  afar,  in  gratitude  to  own 
The  great  supporter  of  his  father's  throne  : 


■t  the  fortresses  of  the  Germanio 
Btructed  by  Vauban. — G. 

•  A-uelria'a  yomig  monarch.     Joaept,  King  of  the  Roman 
Emperor  Leopjli     He  joined  ;he  army  before  Landaiu— G. 
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What  tides  of  glory  '  to  his  bosom  ran, 
Clasp'd  in  th'  emhraoes  of  the  god-like  man  I 
How  were  his  eyes  with  pleasing  wonder  fixt 
To  see  such  firo  with  so  muoh  sweetness  mixt, 
Such  easy  greatness,  such  a  graceful  port. 
So  tura'd  and  finish'd  for  the  camp  or  court ! 
Achillea  thus  *  was  fonn'd  with  ev'ry  grace, 
And  Nireus  stone  hut  in  the  second  plcwse  ; 
Thus  the  great  father  of  almighty  Home 
(Divinely  flusht  with  an  immortal  bloom 
That  Cytherea's  fragrant  breath  bcstow'd) 
In  all  the  charms  of  his  bright  mother  glow'd. 

The  royal  youth  by  MaTlbr6's  presence  charm' d, 
Taught  by  his  counsels,  by  his  actions  warm'd, 
On  Landau  with  redoubled  fury  falls. 
Discharges  all  his  thunder  on  its  walls, 
O'er  mines  and  oaves  of  death  provokes  the  fight, 
And  leains  to  conquer  in  the  hero's  sight. 

The  British  chief,  for  mighty  toils  renown'd, 
Inoreas'd  in  titles,  and  witji  conquests  crown'd, 
To  Belgian  coasts'  his  tedious  march  renews 
And  the  long  windings  of  the  Ehine  pursues, 
Clearing  its  borders  from  usurping  foes. 
And  blest  by  rescn'd  nations  as  he  goes. 

'  Wlial  fides  of  glory.  Another  striking  illtistratjou  of  tha  facility  with 
whioh  great  writars  can,  write  aonaangB,  when  thoy  feel  obliged  to  enj 
BOmething  without  kaowiog  exactly  what. — G. 

'  Achilkc  *Ai!s.  "Wlien  Addlaon,  having  eclabrated  tha  baauty  of 
Maclborongh'a  pereoii,  tells  na  that  'Achilles  thua  was  formed  with  evfciy 
grace,'  hare  is  no  eimila,  bnt  a,  mere  esemplifieatiou." — Johnaon.  This  is  a 
compliiaent  which  history  will  not  dispute.  'W^hile  serving  under  Turenne, 
he  had  been  known  as  the  'bel  Anglais,'  an  expreaaion  fully  justified  by 
Kneller'a  portrait.— 6. 

■  To  Belgian  corMs.  This  march  enabled  MarlboToagh  to  establish  his 
wintei'-quarters  on  the  Moselle,  "  which,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  the  lB)rd 
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Treves  fears  no  more,'  freed  from  ita  dire  alarms ; 
And  Traerbaeh  feela  the  terror  of  his  arms,* 
Seated  on  rocks  her  proud  foundations  shake, 
"While  Marlhr6'  presses  to  the  hold  attack, 
Plants  all  his  hatt'ries,  hids  his  cannon  roar. 
And  shows  how  Landau  might  have  fall'n  before, 
Scar'd  at  his  near  approach,  great  Louis  fears 
Vengeance  rcseiVd  for  hia  declining  years, 
Jforgeta  his  thirst  of  universal  sway. 
And  scarce  can  teach  his  subjects  to  obey ; 
His  arms  he  finds  on  vain  attempts  employ'd, 
Th'  ambitious  projects  for  his  ra^se  destroy'd. 
The  work  of  ages  sunk  in  one  campaign,^ 
And  lives  of  millions  sacriJic'd  in  vain. 

Such  are  th'  effects  of  Anna's  royal  cares  : 
By  her,  Britannia,  great  in  foreign  wars, 
EangeB  throngh  nations,  whcresoe'er  disjoin'd,* 
Without  the  wonted  aid  of  sea  and  wind. 
By  her  th'  unfetter'd  Ister's  states  are  froo, 
And  taate  the  sweets  of  English  liberty ; 

Treasurer  Godolphin,  "  will  give  France  as  muoli  uneaalnoss  m  any  tiling 
that  has  bean  doae  tliis  BUmmer  "—C 

'  Treves  fears  no  mor«.— The  French  ga  son  of  300  men  n  hea  ng 
of  Marlborough's  approach,  abandoned  the  fo  t  wh  oh  oumma  Jed  the 
town.—G. 

'  Traerbaiih  fede  the  terrirr  oflsar  s  Theto  is  some  exaf^erat  on 
in  thia  aocount  of  the  siege  of  Traerba  h  The  F  en  b  gar  sou  co  e  sted 
of  only  600  men,  and  the  eiege  iraa  con  lucted  bj  the  Pr  uce  of  Hesse. — 6 

'  The  work  of  ages  sunk  in  one  campaign.  A  gross  exaggeration ;  for, 
though  Lonis  XIV.  yrss  defeated,  humbled,  and  reduced  to  the  greatest 
straits,  the  gi'eat  conquests  of  bis  reign,  Franchs-Comt^,  Flanders,  and 
Alsace  still  remain  untouched. — G. 

*  Sanges  tkro'agh  natidnt,  Ac.  If  this  had  been  Paid  after  Fulton,  it 
would  probably  i^e  supposed  to  mean  that  Britannia  ranged  through  na- 
tions by  means  of  steamboats.  As  it  stands,  it  must  be  taken  for  a  Bomewhat 
of  saying  that  her  armies  marched  wherever  they  chose. — G. 
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But  who  can  tell  the  Joys  of  thoso  that  lie 
Beneath  the  oonstaut  influence  of  her  eye  ! 
Whilst  m  diffusive  show'ra  hor  hounties  fall 
Like  heaven's  indulgence,  and  descend  on  all, 
Secure  the  happy,  succour  the  distrest, 
Make  ev'ry  auhject  glad,  and  a  whole  people  hleat. 

Thus  wou'd  I  fain  Britannia's  wars  rehearse, 
In  the  smooth  records  of  a  iaithful  verso  ; 
Thatj  if  suoh  numhers  can  o'er  time  prevail, 
May  tell  posterity  the  wond'rous  tale. 
When  actions,  ■■  unadorn'd, '  are  faint  and  weak, 
Cities  and  countries  must  be  taught  to  speak ; 
G-ods  may  descend  in  fa^itions  from  the  skies, 
And  rivers  from  their  oozy  heds  arise ; 
Fiction  may  deck  the  truth  with  spurious  rays, 
And  round  the  hero  cast  a  horrow'd  blaae. 
MarlbrS's  esploita  appear  divinely  bright, 
And  proudly  shine  in  their  own  native  light ; 
Eais'd  of  themselves,  their  genuine  charms  they  boast, 
And  those  who  paint  'em  truest  praise  'em  most  " 

*  When  actioits  imadomed,  &e.  Voltaire  in  the  "  Diaoours  prSIiminoire 
ta  his  poem  ou  the  hattlo  of  Fontenoi,  jnatifies  hie  limited  use  of  Sutitious 
personages,  by  the  esample  of  Addison.  "  C'^tait  ee  que  eentait  M.  Addi- 
son, bon  pogte  et  critiqae  judieieux.  D  emplaya  dans  son  poeme,  qui  a 
immortaiisfi  la  <!ampagoe  de  Hochstadt,  bcanoonp  moioB  de  fictions  qu'on 
ne  s'en  eat  permia  dans  lo  Posme  de  Fontenoi,  H  aavait  quo  le  duo  de 
MarlboMugh  et  le  prince  Eug6ae  ae  seraient  tv&s  pea  soneifis  do  voir  doa 
diens  06  il  6tait  question  dea  gvaadea  actions  des  hommes ;  il  savait  qn'on 
f^lfive  par  Vinventlon,  lea  esploilH  de  I'antiqujt^  ct  qn'on  ooort  risque  d'af- 
faiblir  cauiL  des  modemea  par  de  froides  alllgoriea ;  il  a  fait  mieus,  il  a 
intfiraaafe  I'Europe  enti^re  i.  son  aotion."^ — Voltaire,  CEuvrea  v. — II,  p.  164. 

'  "He best  can  paint  them  who  ahall  feel  tbam  moaf," — Eloisa  to  Abelai'd. 

■  Wli-en.  actions,  &e.  An  apology,  gracefully  enough  made  for  the 
prosaic  plan  of  thia  poem;  for  thongh  the  author's  invenlion  bad  not 
supplied  bira  with  a  better,  his  true  taste  could  not  but  tell  him,  this  Wfti 
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TEANSLATION  OF  PSALM  SSni." 


The  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare, 
And  feed  me  witli  tLe  sheplierds's  cari 
His  presence  shall  my  wants  supply, 
And  guard  mc  with  a  watchful  eye ; 
My  noon  day  walks  He  sliall  attenii, 
And  all  my  midnight  hours  defend. 


When  in  the  sultry  glehe  I  faint, 
Or  on  tlie  thirsty  mountain  pant, 
To  fertile  vales  and  dewy  meads, 
My  weary  wand'ring  steps  he  leads ; 
Wliere  peaceful  rivers  soft  and  alow, 
Amid  the  verdant  landscape  flow. 


Though  in  the  paths  of  deatli  I  tread, 
With  gloomy  horrors  overspread. 
My  steadfast  heart  shall  fear  no  ill, 
For  thou,  0  Lord,  art  witlme  still; 
Thy  friendly  crook  stall  give  me  aid. 
And  guide  me  through  the  dreadful  shade. 
'  This  pieae  wns  firatpnHialied  in  the  Spectator, — Q 
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Though  in  a  bare  and  rugged  way, 
Through  devious  lonely  wilds  I  stray, 
Thy  bounty  shall  my  pains  beguile  ; 
The  barren  wilderness  shall  smile, 
With  sudden  greens  and  herbage  crown 't 
Aud  streams  shall  murmur  all  around. 


When  all  thy  mercies,  0  my  God, 

My  rising  soul  surveys ; 
Transported  with  the  yiow,  I'm  lost 

In  wonder,  love,  and  praise. 

n. 
O  how  ahaU  words  with  ecLual  warmth 

The  gratitude  declare, 
That  glows  within  my  ravish'd  heart  ? 

But  ti,oa  canst  read  it  there. 

Thy  providence  my  life  sustain'd. 

And  all  my  wants  redrest, 
When  in  the  silent  womb  I  lay, 

And  hung  upon  the  breast. 

To  all  my  weali  complaints  and  ones. 

Thy  mercy  lent  an  ear, 
Ere  yet  my  feeble  thoughts  had  learnt 

To  form  themselves  in  pray'r, 

'  Originally  published  in  tlie  Spectator. — ft 
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Unnuniter'ii  comforts  to  my  soul 

Thj  tender  care  bestow'd, 
Before  my  infant  heart  ooneeiT'd 

From  whom  these  comforts  flow'd. 

When  in  the  slipp'rj  paths  of  youth 

With  heedless  steps  I  ran, 
Thine  arm  unseen  convey 'd  me  safe 

And  led  me  up  to  man. 

Through  hidden  dangers,  toils,  and  deaths, 

It  gently  cloar'd  my  way, 
And  through  the  pleasing  snares  of  vioe, 

More  to  be  fear'd  than  they. 

When  worn  with  sickness,  oft  hast  thou 
With  health  renew'd  my  face  ; 

And  when  in  sins  and  sorrows  siml, 
Koviv'd  my  soul  with  graee. 

Thy  bounteous  baud  with  worldly  bliss 

Has  made  my  cup  run  o'er, 
And  in  a  kind  and  faithful  friend 

Has  doubled  all  my  store. 

X. 

Ten  thousand  thousand  precious  gifts 

My  dwly  thania  employ  ; 
Kor  is  the  least  a  cheerful  heart, 

That  tastes  those  gifts  witli  joy. 
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Through  GTerj  period  of  my  life 
Thy  goodness  I'll  pursne ; 

And  after  death,  in  distant  worlds, 
The  glorious  theme  renew. 


When  nature  fails,  and  day  and  night 
Divide  thy  works  no  more, 

My  ever  grateful  heart,  0  Lord, 
Tliy  mercy  shall  adore. 


Through  all  eternity  to  Thee 
A  joyful  song  I'll  raise; 

For  oh  I  eternity's  too  short 
To  uttoi"  all  thy  praise. 


DIVINE    ODE. 

The  spacious  firmament  on  high,' 
WiSi  all  the  blue  sethereal  sky, 
And  spangled  heavens,  a  shining  frame, 
Their  great  Original  proclaim  : 
Th'  unwearied  sun  from  day  to  day, 
Does  his  Creator's  pow'r  display. 
And  publishes  to  every  land 
The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand. 
'  Origbally  publiahed  in  the  Spectator. — Gr. 
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Soon  as  tho  cy'ning  shades  prevail, 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wond'rous  taio, 
And  nightly  to  the  list'ning  earth, 
Kcpeats  the  story  of  her  hirth  : 
Wliilst  all  tlie  stars  that  round  her  burn, 
And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn, 
Oonfirm  tho  tidings  as  they  roll, 
And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 


What  tLough  in  solemn  silence,  all 
Move  round  the  dark  terrestrial  hall  ? 
What  though,  nor  real  voice  nor  sound 
Amid  their  radiant  orhs  he  found  ? 
In  reason's  oar  they  all  rejoice. 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice, 
Eor  ever  singing  as  they  shine. 
The  haud  that  made  us  is  divine. 


DIVINE    ODE.' 

How  are  thy  servants  hlest,  0  Lord ! 

How  sure  is  their  defence  ! 
Eternal  Wisdom  is  their  guide, 

Their  help  Omnipotence. 
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In.  foreign  rcalraa  and  lands  remote, 

Supported  by  thy  care, 
Througk  burning  elimes  I  pass'd  wnhiirt, 

And  breath'd  in  tainted  air. 


Thy  mercy  sweotcn'd  every  aoi 
Made  every  region  please : 

The  hoary  Alpine  kills  it  wars 
And  smooth'd  the  Tjrrhon 


Think,  O  my  soul,  devoutly  think, 
How  with  affrighted  eyes, 

Thou  saw'st  the  wide  extended  deep' 
In  all  its  horrors  rise  1 


Gonfiision  dwelt  in  ev'ry  face, 

And  fear  in  ov'rj  Iioart, 
"When  waves  on  waves,  and  gulfs  on  gulfs, 

O'ercame  the  pilot's  ai-t. 


Tet  then  from  all  my  griefs,  0  Lord, 

Thy  mercy  set  me  fi'co. 
Whilst  in  the  confidence  of  praj'r 

Mj  soul  took  hold  on  thee. 

is  to  a  violent  giile  he  encountered  iu  hja 
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For  tliougli  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung 
High  on  the  broken  wave, 

I  knew  thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear, 
Nor  impotent  to  save. 

The  storm  was  laid,  the  wiinis  retir'ii, 

Ohedient  to  thy  will ; 
The  sea  that  roar'd  at  thy  eoniniand. 

At  thy  command  was  still. 

Id  midst  of  dangers,  fears,  and  douth, 

Thy  goodness  I'll  adore, 
And  praise  thee  for  thy  mei-oies  past, 

And  liumbly  hope  for  more. 

My  life,  if  thou  presert'st  my  life, 

Thy  sacrifice  shall  be  ; 
An'l  death,  if  death  must  ho  my  doom, 

Shall  join  my  soul  to  thee ! 


When  rising  from  the  bed  of  death, 
O'erwhelm'd  with  guilt  and  fear, 

I  see  my  Maker  face  to  face, 
0  how  shall  I  appear  ! 
'  Origicallj  published  in  tlit  Spectator. 
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If  jet,  while  pardon  mij  'le  fuuiid, 
And  mercy  may  be  if  aghi 

My  heart  with  inward  hoiroi  ulniii'if 
And  trembles  at  the  thought. 

When  thou,  0  Lord,  stall  stand  disi 

In  majesty  severe, 
And  sit  in  judgment  on  my  soul, 

0  how  shall  I  appear  I 

IV. 

But  thou  hast  told  the  ti'ouLled  min 
Who  does  her  sins  lament, 

The  timely  tribute  of  her  tears 
Shall  endless  wo  proyent. 

Then  see  the  sorrow  of  my  heart, 

Ere  yet  it  be  too  late ; 
And  hear  my  Saviour's  dying  groana 

To  give  those  sorrows  weight. 


For  never  shall  my  soul  despair. 
Her  pardon  to  proonre, 

Who  Imows  thy  only  Son  has  died 
To  make  her  pardon  sure. 
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SONG  FOK   ST.    CEOILIA'8   DAY, 

AT  OXFOED. » 


OEcrLii,  wtoae  exalted  tymns, 

Witii  joy  and  wonder  fill  tke  blest, 
In  olioirs  of  warbling  seraphims, 

Known  and  distinguish.' d  from  the  rest, 
Attend,  harmonioua  saint,  and  see 
Tliy  vocal  sons  of  harmony ; 
Attend,  harmonious  saint,  and  hear  onr  pray'rs; 

Enliven  all  our  earthly  airs, 
And,  as  thou  sing'st  thy  God,  teach  us  to  sing  of  thee : 

Tuno  ov'ry  string  and  ey'ry  tongue, 
Be  thou  tte  muse  and  suhject  of  our  song. 

n. 
Let  all  Ceellia's  praise  proclaim, 
Employ  the  eeho  in  her  name. 
Hark  how  tlie  flutes  and  trumpets  raise. 
At  bright  Cecilia's  name,  their  lays ; 

'  The  suceeaa  of  Alerander's  Feasl,  made  it  fashionable  for  sncoeeding 
poets,  to  try  theii'  hand  at  a  musleal  odo;  bnt  they  jnisLoot  tho  mattpv, 
when  they  thought  it  enough  to  contend  "with  Mr.  Drjden.  It  was  ro- 
eerved  tor  one  or  two  of  onr  days  to  give  ii6  a  true  idea  of  Ijrio  ])oetry  in 
Esglieh. 

[Hard  probably  alludes  to  Collins  and  Gray,  who,  however,  with  oil 
their  merit,  still  leave  "  Alexander's  feaat,"  the  first  lyric  in  the  language. 
Johnson  speaks  of  this  in  h^her  terms  than  any  oljiei'  oritio  I  have  seen, 
and  says  that  it  wa<  paiUy  imitated  by  Pops,  and  has  something  of  Dry- 
Aiia'a  foLiie — (■l.'J 
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The  organ  labours  in  her  praise, 
Cecilia's  name  does  all  our  numbera  grace. 
From  ep'ry  voice  tlie  tuneful  aecenta  fly, 
In  soaring  trebles  now  it  rises  higli. 
And  now  it  sinks,  and  dweUa  upon  the  base. 
Cecilia's  name  through  all  tlie  notes  we  sing, 
The  work  of  ev'rj  skilful  tongue. 
The  sound  of  evVy  trembling  string, 
The  sound  and  b-iumph  of  our  BOiig. 

For  ever  eonsecrate  the  day. 
To  music  and  Cecilia ; 
Music,  tlie  greatest  good  that  mortals  know, 
And  all  of  heav'n  wo  have  below. 
Music  can  noble  bints  impart, 
Engender  furj,  kindle  iove ; 
With  unauapeoted  eloquenee  can  move, 

And  manage  ail  the  man  with  secret  art. 
When  Orpheus  strikes  the  trembling  lyre, 
The  streams  stand  etill,  the  stones  admire; 
,    The  listening  savages  advance, 

The  wolf  and  lamb  around  him  ti'ip. 
The  bears  in  aukward  measures  leap, 
And  tigers  mingle  in  the  danee. 
The  moving  woods  attended,  as  lie  plaj'd. 
And  Rhodope  was  left  without  a  shade. 

IV. 

Music  religions  heats  inspires. 

It  wakes  the  soul,  and  lifts  it  high. 

And  wings  it  with  sublime  desires, 
And  fits  it  to  bespeak  the  Ileii-y 
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Til'  Almighty  listens  to  a  tuneful  tongue, 

And  seems  well  pleas'd  and  courted  with  a  song. 
Soft  moving  Bounds  and  heav'nly  aira 
Give  force  to  ev'rj  word,  and  recommend  our  praj'rs. 

When  time  itself  shall  he  no  more, 
And  all  things  in  confusion  hurl'd, 

Music  shall  theu  oscrt  its  pow'r, 
And  sound  survive  the  ruins  of  the  world : 

Then  saints  and  angels  shall  agree 

Ie  one  eternal  juhilee : 
AH  heav'n  shall  echo  with  their  hymns  divine, 

And  G-od  himself  with  pleasure  see 
The  whole  creation  in  a  chorus  join, 

CHORUa 
Consecrate  the  place  and  day, 
To  music  and  Cecilia. 
Let  no  rough  winds  approach,  nor  dare 

Invade  the  haUow'd  hounds, 
Nor  rudely  shake  the  tuneful  air. 
Nor  spoil  the  fleeting  sounds. 
Nor  mournful  sigh  nor  groan  be  heard. 

Bat  gladness  dwell  on  every  tongue ; 

Whilst  all,  with  voice  and  strings  prepar'd. 

Keep  up  tho  loud  harmonious  song, 

And  imitate  the  blest  above. 

In  joy,  and  harmony,  and  love. 
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TO    SIE    GODFEEY    KNELLEE 

ON  HIS  PlCf  UEK  Oil-  THE  KIKG. 


INTEODUOTOET    EEMAEK8. 

[Kkbij.eh,  like  Re  jnolds,  lived  mucii  -with  the  wits  of  bis  day,  liut  unlilta 
him,  was  eonstantlj  their  butt.  lu  Ilia  "Waleome  from  Greeue  to  Pope," 
Gay  sajs — 

"  Kneiier  amia  the  friumph  tesra  his  part, 

What  esE  aie  extent  of  hla  Tast  wul  oonfino  ? 
A  painter,  critic,  ei^QC«  dlviae  1 " 

The  filluBion  is  to  a  trict  of  Pope's. 

One  day  Pope  aaid  to  him,  "Sir  Godfrey,  I  belieTe  if  God  Almighty  hod 
had  your  assbtanee,  tha  world  would  have  been  foimcd  more  pcrfout." 
"  Fore  God,"  aaid  Kneiier,  HBver  donbting  the  poet's  object,  "I  believe  ao." 

Of  these  lines  Johnson  says — "The  parallel  of  the  Prinoes  an3  gods,  in 
nis  vei'ses  to  Kneiier,  is  often  happy,  bnt  ia  too  well  Jinown  to  be  quoted." 

"  No  single  ode  of  Cowley,"  eaya  Macaulay,  "  oontaina  so  many  happy 
annlogiaa  as  are  crowded  into  tha  lines  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kaeller." 

Dugald  Stewart  also,  who  has  interspersed  his  philosphioal  writings 
with  exquisite  epeoimena  of  literary  critjelsm,  has  borne  testimony  to  the 
merit  of  this  piece  in  tha  fallowing  charaoteriatio  passoge — "Ab  an  addi- 
tional eoufirmalion  of  theae  observations  we  may  remark,  that  the  mora 
an  author  is  limited  by  his  subject,  tha  more  we  are  pleased  with  his  wit 
And,  therefore,  the  effect  of  wit  does  not  arise  solely  from  tha  uaexpeoted 
relations  wbieh  it  preaenta  to  tha  mind,  but  arises,  in  part,  from  the  sur- 
prise it  eseites  at  those  intellectual  habits  which  give  it  birth.  It  ia  evi- 
dent that  the  more  the  author  ia  oircumsoribad  in  the  choice  of  his  matari- 
ols,  the  greater  must  be  the  command  which  lie  haa  acq^uired  over  those 
nssooiating  principles  on  which  wit  depends,  and  of  conaequenoe,  aocording 
to  tha  foregoing  doctrine,  the  greater  must  be  the  aurpriee  and  the  pleasure 
whiah  his  wit  produces.  In.  Addison's  celebrated  verses  to  Sir  Godfrey 
ICneller,  on  hia  picture  of  Geoi^e  ibe  First,  in  wliich  he  compares  the  paint- 
er to  Phidioa,  and  the  subjects  of  his  pencil  to  tha  Grecian  deities,  tha 
range  of  tha  Poet'a  wit  was  necessarily  confined  within  very  narrow 
bounds,  and  wliat  pidooipally  delights  na  in  that  perfoimanoe  is  the  sar- 
prieing  ease  and  felicity  with  which  he  runs  tlie  parallel  between  the  Eng- 
lish history  and  the  Qi'eek  mythology.  Of  all  Ihe  allusions  which  the 
following  passage  contHias,  there  is  not  one,  tslii'n  ai'igly,  "C  very  oxiranr 
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Jinarj  merit;  and  yet  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  uneommonlj  greal^  from 
the  aiiigulac  power  of  oombination,  which  bo  long  and  bo  difficult  nn  exertion 
disuovets."  Tile  passage  cited  is  from  "Wise  Pliidins,"  to  "King  defied." 
-Sten-ait's  Workg,  vol.  I,  pp.  232-3.-0.] 


TO   aiE   GODFEET   KHELLEE. 
Knelleb,  with  silence  and  surprise 
We  Bee  Britannia's  monaroh  rise, 
A  godlike  form,  hj  thee  displaj'd 
In  all  the  force  of  light  and  sLade ; 
Andj  aw'd  by  thy  delusive  hand, 
As  in  the  presenee-ohamber  stand. 

The  magic  of  thy  art  calls  forth 
His  secret  soul  and  hiddea  worth, 
His  probity  and  mildness  sliows, 
His  care  of  friends  and  scorn  of  foes : 
In  every  stroke,  in  every  line. 
Does  some  exalted  virtue  shine, 
And  Albion's  happiness  wo  trace 
Through  all  the  features  of  his  faoe. 

0  may  I  live  to  hail  the  day, 
When  the  glad  nation  shall  survey 
Their  sovereign,  through  his  wide  command, 
Passing  in  progress  o'er  the  land  ! 
Each  heart  shall  bend,  and  every  voice 
In  loud  applauding  shouts  rejoice. 
Whilst  all  hia  gracious  aspect  praise, 
And  crowds  grow  loyal  as  they  gaae. 

This  image  on  the  medal  placed, 
With  its  bright  round  of  titles  graced. 
And  stanipt  on  Britisli  coics  siiall  live, 
To  richest  ores  the  value  give, 
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Or,  wrought  within  the  cuiioxis  mould, 
Shape  and  adorn  the  mimiiig  gold. 
To  bear  this  form,  the  genial  sun 
Has  daily,  since  his  course  begun, 
Bejoioed  the  metal  to  refine, 
And  ripea'd  the  Peruvian  jnino. 

Thou,  Kneller,'  long  with  nohle  pride, 
The  foremost  of  thj  art,  bast  vied 
With  nature,  in  a  generous  strife, 
And  touch'd  the  canvas  into  life. 
Tliy  pencil  has,  by  monarcha  sought. 
From  reign  to  reign  in  ermine  wrought, 
And,  in  their  robes  of  state  array'd. 
The  kings  of  half  an  age  diaplay'd. 

Here  swarthy  Charles  appears,  and  tliere 
His  brother  with  dejected  air: 
Triumphant  Nassau  here  we  find, 
And  with  him  bright  Maria  join'd ; 
There  Anna,  great  as  when  she  sent 
Her  armies  through  the  continent. 
Ere  yet  her  hero  was  disgrac'd : 
0  may  fam'd  Eninswiek  be  the  last, 
(Though  heaven  should  with  my  wish  agre«, 
And  long  preserve  tiy  art  in  thee) 
The  last,  the  happiest  British  king, 
Whom  thou  shalt  paint,  or  I  shall  sing  1 

Wise  Phidias,"  thus  his  skill  to  prove, 
Through  many  a  god  advanc'd  to  Jove, 

•  Tliou,  jr«fUer.  If  this  little  poem  hod  begun  here,  and  endpil  v 
"their  king  defy'd,"  it  had  boon  equal,  or  Buperior,  to  any  tliiii^-  in  . 
other  poet  on  the  like  occasion. 

t  There  nevei'  was  any  thing  happier,  than  this  whole  ilhiatratioii, 
more  exqnintely  expreeeed. 
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And  taught  the  polish'd  rocks  to  stine 
With  airs  and  lineaments  divine ; 
Till  Greece,  amaz'd,  and  half  afraid, 
Th'  assembled  deities  survej'd. 

Great  Pan,  who  wont  to  chase  tho  fair, 
And  lov'd  the  spreading  oak,  was  there  J 
Old  Saturn  too,  witli  up-cast  eyes ; 
Beheld  his  abdicated  skies  ; 
And  mighty  Mars,  for  war  ronown'd, 
In  adamantine  armour  frown'd  ; 
By  hira  tho  childless  goddess  rose, 
Minerva,  studious  to  compose 
Her  twisted  threads ;  the  web  she  strung. 
And  o'er  a  loom  of  marble  hung  : 
Thetis,  tho  troubled  ocean's  queou, 
Match'd  with  a  mortal,  nest  was  sceu, 
KecliuiDg  on  a  funeral  urn, 
Hor  short-liv'd  darling  son  to  mourn. 
The  last  was  he,  whoso  thunder  slew 
The  'i'itan  race,  a  rebel  crew, 
That  from  a  hundred  hills  allj'd 
In  impious  leagues  their  king  defj'd. 

This  wonder  of  the  sculptor's  hand 
Produced,  his  art  was  at  a  stand : 
For  who  would  hope  new  fame  to  raise, 
Or  risk  hia  well-establish' cl  prMse, 
That,  his  high  genius  to  approve. 
Had  drawn  a  Gborse,  or  carv'd  a  Jove  ' 
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THE  COUNTESS  OF  MANCHESTER, 


While  taugttj  G-allia's  dames  that  spread 
O'er  their  palo  choeis  an  artful  red, 
Beheld  this  beauteous  stranger  there, 
In  native  charms  dmnely  fair ; 
Confusion  in  tieir  looks  they  ahow'd, 
And  with  unhorrowcd  blushes  glow'd. 


S  0  N  G  .= 


Mt  love  was  fickle  once  and  changing, 

Nor  e'er  would  settle  in  my  heart; 
From  beauty  atOl  to  beauty  ranging, 

In  ev'ry  face  I  foand  a  dai-t. 

'Twas  first  a  charming  shape  enslaved  me. 

An  eye  then  gave  the  fatal  stroke  ; 
'Till  hj  her  wit  Corinna  aav'd  me, 

And  all  my  former  fetters  broke, 

'  TUfisa  lines  were  written  by  Addison,  ou  hia  ndmiBsion  to  tbo  Kit  Cat 
Club — where  it  was  required  that  every  new  member  should  nnme  liis 
"  toasf^"  and  write  eonietliing  in  her  honoi',  to  be  ecgraved  on  a  di-inking 
glass.     A.  lind  met  Uiis  lady  in  Paris.— G. 

'  OrLginally  jjublisbed  in  the  spectator,  with  an  anxuaing  eomraen  tary.— G. 
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But  BOW  a  long  aad  lasting 

For  Eelvidera  I  endure 
Hourly  I  sigh,  and  hourly 

Nor  hope  to  find  the  wonted  cure. 

For  here  the  false  nneonstant  lover, 
After  a  thousand  heauties  shown, 

Does  now  surprising  charms  discover, 
And  finds  ■variety  in  one. 


IMITATION  OF  OUR  ENGLISH  LYKICS. » 

Oh  the  charming  month  of  May  I 
Oh  the  charming  montli  of  May,! 
"When  the  breeaes  fan  the  treesea, 
Full  of  blossoms  fresh  and  gay — 
FuU,  &c. 

tu 
Oh  what  joys  our  prospects  yield  ! 
Charming  joys  onr  prospects  yield  1 
In  a  now  livery  when  we  see  every 
Bush  and  meadow,  tree  and  field — 


Oh  how  fresli  tlie  morniag  air  1 
Charming  fresh  the  morning  air  I 
When  the  zephyrs  and  the  heifers." 
Their  odoriferous  hreath  compare— 
Their,  &c 

Fablished  in  the  Gtiardian,  124. 
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oil  How  fine  our  evening  walk ! 
Cliarming  flue  our  eveuiug  walk  I 
Wlien  tlie  niglitiug-gale  deligliting 
Witli  her  song,  suspGiida  our  talk — 
"VVitli  her,  &(!. 

Oh  how  sweet  at  night  to  dream  1 
Charming  sweet  at  night  to  dream  ! 
On  mossy  pillows,  by  the  trilloes 
Of  a  gentle  purling  stream— 
Of  a,  &o. 


Oh  how  kind  tlie  country  lasa  I 
Charming  kind  the  country  lasa  I 
Wlio,  her  uow  bilking,  leaves  her  milking 
For  a  green  gown  upon  the  grass — 

Oh  how  sweet  it  ia  to  apy  ! 
Charming  sweet  it  is  to  spy  ! 
At  the  conclusion  her  confusion, 
Blushing  cheeks  and  down-cast  eye — 
Blushing,  &c. 

Oh  the  cooling  ourda  and  cream  ! 
Charming  cooling  curds  and  cream! 
When  all  is  over,  she  gives  her  lover, 
Who  on  her  skimming  dish  carves  her  nam' 
Who  on,  &0, 
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PROLOGUE  TO  THE  TENDER  HUSBAND," 

SPOKEN  EY  ilE.  WILKA 

In  the  firat  riae  and  infancy  of  Farce, 

When  fools  were  many,  and  when  plays  were  scarce, 

The  raw  iinpractis'd  authors  could,  with  case, 

A  young  and  uncsperienc'd  audience  please ; 

No  single  character  had  e'er  been  shown, 

But  the  whole  herd  of  fope  waa  all  their  own ; 

Kich  in  originals,  thoy  set  to  riew, 

In  every  piece  a  coxeomh  that  was  new. 

But  now  our  British  theatre  can  boast 
Drolls  of  all  kinds,  a  vast  unthinking  host ! 
Fruitful  of  folly  md  of  vice,  it  shows 
Cuckolds,  and  cits,  and  bawds,  and  pimps,  and  boa-js  ; 
Bough  country  knights  are  found  of  eyery  sbire 
Of  cTory  fashion  gentle  fops  appear ; 
And  punka  of  different  characters  we  meet, 
As  frequent  on  the  stage  aa  in  the  pit. 
Our  modern  wita  ore  foro'd  to  pick  and  cull, 
And  hero  and  there  by  chance  gleau  up  a  fool : 
Long  ere  they  find  the  necessary  spark. 
They  search  the  town  and  beat  about  the  Park: 
To  all  his  most  freq^uented  haunts  resort, 
Oft  dog  him  to  the  ring,  and  oft  to  court; 
As  lore  of  pleasure,  or  of  place  invites . 
And  sometimes  catch  him  taking  snuff  at  White's. 

Howe'er,  to  do  jou  right,  the  present  age 
Breeds  very  hopeful  monsters  for  the  stage ; 

*  A  oomoJj  wi'itten  by  Sir  Eioliavd  Stsela. 
YOi     r.— 10 
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That  seom  the  paths  their  dull  forefathers  trod, 
And  wo'n't  be  blockheads  in  the  common  road. 

Do  but  survey  this  crowded  house  to-night : 

Here's  still  encouragement  for  those  that  write. 

Our  author,  to  divert  his  friends  to-day, 
Stocks  with  variety  of  fools  his  play; 
And  that  there  may  be  something  gay  and  new, 
Two  ladies-errant  has  expos'd  to  view ; 
The  first  a  damsel,  travell'd  in  romance ; 
The'  t'other  more  refin'd ;  she  comes  from  Franco  . 
Kcsoue,  like  courteous  knights,  the  nymph  from  danger 
And  kindly  treat,  like  well-bred  men,  the  stranger. 


EPILOGUE  TO  THE  BBITISH  ENCHANTERS.* 


When  Orpheus  tun'd  his  lyre  with  p 

Rivers  forgot  to  run,  and  winds  to  blow. 

While  iist'ning  forests  cover'd,  as  he  play'd. 

The  soft  musician  in  a  moving  shade. 

That  this  night's  strains  the  same  success  may  find. 

The  force  of  magic  is  to  music  join'd: 

Where  sounding  strings  and  artful  voices  fail. 

The  charming  rod  and  mutter'd  spells  prevail. 

Let  sage  Urganda  wave  the  circling  wand 

On  barren  mountains,  or  a  waste  of  Baud, 

The  desert  smiles  ;  the  woods  begin  to  grow. 

The  birds  to  warble,  and  the  springs  to  flow. 

'  It  is  strange  tiat  this  use  of  f,  ho  like  the  French  euphonic  I'  before 
OTi,  should  have  escaped  the  grammatical  oje  o!  Hurd. — G. 

•  A  dramntjc  poem  written  by  the  Lord  Lansdown. 
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The  same  dull  sights  in  the  same  laadaeape  mixt, 
Scenes  of  still  life,  and  points  for  ever  fix'd, 
A  tedious  pleasure  on  the  mind  heatow, 
And  pall  tho  sense  with  one  oontinu'd  show : 
But  as  our  two  magioians  try  their  skill, 
The  vision  varies,  tho'  the  place  stands  still, 
While  the  same  spot  its  gaudy  form  renews, 
Shifting  the  prospect  to  a  thousand  views. 
Thus  (without  unity  of  place  transgrest) 
Th'  enchanter  turns  the  otitic  to  a  jeat. 

But  howsoe'er,"  to  please  your  wand'ring  cyga, 
Bright  objects  disappear  and  brighter  rise  : 
There's  none  can  malte  amends  for  lost  delight. 
While  from  that  eii'cle  we  divert  your  sight. 


EPILOGUE 

TO    THE     'DISTRESSED    MOTHER.' 

A  TSAOEDY.— TIUK9LATED  ET  AMBEOSE  PmLIP9,  TEOM  THE  i'EEHca 
OF  E  A  CINE. 

SPOKEN      BY      ANDROMACH. 

[Tm3  piece  finds  a  place  here  upon  tlie  authority  of  Mr.  Gari'iak,  who 
learnt  from  Toneon's  family  that  tka  nioraing  on  whieh  it  was  originally 
printed,  Addison  came  down  in  great  haste,  and  tad  Budgell'H  name  8ub- 
Btitutod  for  hia  own.  This  ia  euppoaed  to  hare  been  dona  in  order  to  give 
Budgell,  whom  Addison  atyled  "tho  man  who  oalla  mo  eoiieiu,"  bettor 
chances  for  a  plaee  which  hia  friends  were  soliciting  for  him.— G.} 

I  HOPE  you'll  own,  that  with  becoming  art, 

T'vo  plajed  my  game,  and  topp'd  tho  widow's  part. 

ord,  wliioL  nobody  w  ulJ  now  uae  in  vorae,  nui? 


it  many  in  good  ptoae 
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My  spouse,  poor  man,  could  not  live  out  the  play, 
But  died  oommodiously  on  his  wedding  day ; 
While  I,  his  reliotj  made  at  one  hold  fling, 
Myself  a  princess,  and  young  Sty  a  king. 

You,  ladies,  who  protract  a  lover's  pain, 
And  hear  your  servants  sigh  whole  years  in  Tain ; 
Which  of  you  all  would  not  on  marriage  venture. 
Might  she  so  soon  upon  her  jointure  enter  ? 

'Twas  a  strange  'scape  I     Had  Pyrrtus  lived  till  now, 
I  had  been  finely  hampered  in  my  vow. 
To  die  by  one's  own  hand,  and  fly  the  charms 
Of  love  and  life  in  a  young  monarch's  ai-ms  I 
'Twere  a  hard  fate — ere  I  had  undergone  it, 
I  might  tave  took  one  night — to  think  upon  It. 

But  why,  you'll  say,  was  all  this  grief  expressed 
For  a  first  husband,  laid  long  since  at  rest  f 
Why  so  much  coldness  to  my  kind  protector  ? 
— Ah,  ladies  I  had  you  known  the  good  man  Hector  1 
Homer  will  tell  you,  (or  I'm  misinformed,) 
That,  when  enrag'd,  the  Grecian  camp  he  stormed; 
To  break  the  tenfold  harriers  of  the  gate. 
He  threw  a  stone  of  such  prodigious  weight, 
As  no  two  men  could  lift,  not  even  of  those 
Who  in  that  age  of  thundering  mortals  rose ; 
— It  would  have  sprain'd  a  dozen  modem  boaus. 

At  length,  howe'er,  I  laid  my  weeds  aside, 
And  sunk  the  widow  in  the  well-dress'd  bride. 
In  you  it  still  remains  to  grace  the  play, 
And  bless  with  joy  my  coronation  day; 
Take,  then,  ye  eiroles  of  the  brave  and  fair, 
The  fatherless  and  widow  to  your  care. 
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ROSAMOND. 

EiSTRIBED  TC  HER  GRACE  THE  DUCHESS  OF  MARLBOROUGH 


Beoreti  celitnt  citllea,  et  Mjrtfla  di 
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INTEODUOTOKT    EEMAEK9. 

[Addisoks  attentjoa  hnd  J)Bcn  onlled  to  the  Opera  during  liis  travels  ia 
Italy,  and  on  TOtuming  to  England,  where  it  had  recently  been  introdueed 
in  Italian,  he  ■was  straek  with  the  seeming  absardity  of  an  andieuoe  listen- 
ing, during  a  whole  avening,  to  a  pieoa  written  in  a  langnaga  which  not 
fifty  of  them  underatood.  To  oppose  i1^  he  wrote  an  opera  himself,  taking 
his  snbjeot  from  the  well-known  story  of  "  Rosamond's  Bower,"  to  which 
the  recent  donation  of  "  "Woodstock  "  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  bis  seryioea,  "  not  to  hie  own  country  and  BOTeroign 
only,  but  to  all  Europe,"  gave  a  new  interest.  It  was  this  oircnmBtance 
also,  which  suggeated  the  dedication  to  the  Dnehess  of  Marlbovough,  at 
wbioh  Johnson  snarled  with  moro  than  his  usual  liarsliiiess.  The  musia, 
according  to  a  report  cited  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  his  "History  of 
Music,"  was  a  "  jai^on  of  sounds."  After  two  or  throe  cold  or  uneiKMeas- 
ful  representations,  it  was  dropped.  Addison  then  pubUehed  it,  one  would 
ahnoat  suppose  ia  self-justiHcation.  Among  the  marks  of  attention  whioli 
it  drew  forth,  was  a  copy  of  verses  from,  a  young  Oxonian,  Thomas 
Tickoll,  then  unknown  to  fame,  but  whose  name  is  now  inseparably  con- 
nected with  Addison's.  The  reader  will  readily  recall  tlie  humorouB  his- 
tory of  the  Italian  Opera  in  England,  which  appeared  a  few  years  aftoi'- 
warda  in  the  6th  and  lath  numbers  of  the  Spectator. 

Of  this  piece  Johnson  says: — "The  Opera  of  Eosamond,  though  it  is 
seldom  mentioned,  ia  one  of  the  first  of  Addison's  eompositions.  The  sub- 
ject ia  well  ohoBen,  the  fiction  is  pleasing,  and  the  praise  of  Marlborough, 
for  which  the  scene  gives  an  opportunity,  is,  what  perhaps  every  human 
excellence  must  be,  the  product  of  good  luok,  improved  by  genius.  The 
thonghta  are  eometimea  greats  and  aomctimes  tender;  the  versification  is 
efBT  and  gay.  There  is,  doubtlcsB,  aome  advantage  in  the  ahortness  of  the 
lines,  whioh  there  is  little  temptation  to  load  with  eapletive  epitheta. 
The  dialogue  aeema  commonly  better  than  the  aongs.  The  two  comio 
characters  of  Sir  Trusty  and  Grideline,  though  of  no  great  value,  ai'e  such 
aa  the  poat  intended.  Sir  Tctisty's  account  of  the  death  of  Rosamond  ia, 
I  think,  too  grossly  absurd.  The  whole  drama  is  airyand  elegant;  engag- 
ing ill  its  progress,  and  pieoaing  in  its  conclusion.  If  Addison  had  culti 
vftted  the  lighter  parts  of  poetry,  ho  wo  ild  probably  have  excelled." 
VOL.  I.— 10* 
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226  DRAMAS. 

Mattanlay,  wlio  in  moat  of  Lis  oritioisms  agrees  wiili  Johnson,  says: — 
"Ilia  TravelB  were  followed  by  the  lively  Opera  of  "Rosamond."  This 
piece  was  ill  set  to  music,  and  therefore  failed  on  the  stsge ;  but  it  com- 
pletely Bacceeded  in  print;  and  is,  indeed,  excellent  of  ita  kind.  The 
BtnootlmeBB  with  •which  the  .yei'BeB_gKde,_and  the  elaetidty  with  which 
thej  boond,  ia.  to  onr  ears  at  least,  very  pleaaing.  We  are  inclined  to 
think,  that  if  Addiaoa  had  left  tteroio  pouplets  to  Popa,  anil  JMflpb  TmwTtn 
S^e,  and  Tiad  employed  hinmHTf  in  -writing  Biry  and  gpiiitad  soDgB,  his 
reputaljon  as  a  poat  would  h«Tfl  sj;'^  f"'  higher  than  it  now  doesi  Soma 
Tears  after  his  death,  '  BoEamond '  waa  aet  to  new  mode  by  Doetor  Arae, 
"■llJJ^ttP.^JgnM^I.'^'it'l  nnmplntp  imnAPja  Several  passages  long  retained 
their  popularity,  and  were  daily  sung,  during  the  latter  part  of  George 
the  Second's  reign,  at  all  the  harp^ohorda  in  England." 

Warton  condemns  the  introduction  of  the  comic  characters.  This  story 
famished  Niocolini  the  subject  of  his  beaatiful  tragedy  of  "Eosmnnda." 

^ddison's  choice  of  hia  subjeet.may  bo  considered  as  another  proof  of 
hia  fonilneaajfor  'li"  "Id  TiliijTliBli  ballad,  to  which  he  has  paid  ao  hfiflu^if^ll  a 
tribute  in  the  Spectator,  On  this  oocafiioo  he  has  altered  the  story  to  avoid 
the  trairio  catastrophe:  and,  perhaps,  with,  the  feeling,  that  while  a  Queen 
was  oi  Hie  throne,  it  would  hardly  do  to  paint  a  British  Queen  as  she  appears 
in  this  ballad,  and  in  the  still  stronger  story  of  Queen  Eleanor's  confession. 
Foi  U-,h  these  bannds  see  Percy's  Reiiques  of  Anciunt  Engiidi  Poclry.—d.l 
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A     COPY     OF    VERSES 

IS  TBE  SIXTH  MISCELLAST, 


MJTHOK     OF     EOSAMOI^D. 


The  opera  first  Italian  maBters  taught, 
Enrioh'd  witt  songs,  but  innocent  of  ttought. 
Britannia's  learned  tkeatre  disdains 
Melodious  trifles,  and  enervate  str^ns ; 
And  blushes,  on  her  injur'd  stage  to  see 
Nonsense  well-tna'd,  and  sweet  stupidity. 

No  charms  are  wanting  to  thy  artful  song. 
Soft  as  Oorelli,  Jjnt  as  Virgil  strong, 
Erom  words  so  sweet  new  grace  the  notes  receive, 
And  music  borrows  helps,  she  us'd  to  give 
Thy  style  hath  matoh'd  what  ancient  Romans  kuew, 
Thy  flowing  numbers  far  excel  tho  now ; 
Their  cadence  La  such  easy  sound  convey'd, 
That  height  of  thought  may  seem  superfluous  aid ; 
Yet  in  such  charms  the  noble  thoughts  abound, 
That  needless  seem  the  sweets  of  easy  sound. 

Landscapes  how  gay  the  bow'ry  grotto  yields, 
Which  thoiight  creates  and  lavish  fancy  builds  I 
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WLut  art  oat.  trace  the  Tisionary  scenes, 

The  flow'ry  groves,  and  everlasting  greens, 

T!ie  babbling  sounds  that  mimic  eclio  plajs, 

The  fairy  shade,  and  its  eternal  maze, 

Nature  and  art  in  all  their  charms  combin'd  ! 

And  all  Elysium  to  one  view  confin'd! 

No  further  could  imaginatiou  roam, 

'TiU  Vanbrook  fram'd,  and  MaTlbr6'  rais'd  the  dome. 

Ten  thousand  pangs  my  anxious  bosom  tear, 
When  drown'd  in  tears  I  see  the'  imploring  fair ; 
When  bards  less  soft  tie  moving  words  supply, 
A  seeming  justice  dooms  the  nymph  to  die ; 
But  here  she  begs,  nor  caa  she  beg  ia  vain, 
(In  dirges  thus  expiring  swans  complain) 
Each  verse  so  swells,  expressive  of  her  woes, 
And  ev'ry  tear  in  lines  so  mourafal  flows ; 
We,  spite  of  fame,  her  fate  revers'd  believcj 
O'erlookher  crimes,  and  thin]:  she  ought  to  live. 

Let  joy  transport  fair  Rosamonda's  shade, 
And  wreaths  of  myrtle  Grown  the  lovely  maid. 
While  now  perhaps  with  Dido's  ghost  she  roves, 
And  hears  and  tells  the  story  of  their  loves. 
Alike  they  mourn,  alike  they  bless  their  fate. 
Since  love,  which  made  'em  wrotcbed,  makes 'em  great; 
Nor  longer  that  relentless  doom  bemoan, 
Which  gain'd  a  Yirgll  and  an  Addison. 

Accept,  great  monarch  of  the  British  lays 
The  tribute  song  an  humblo  subject  pays. 
So  tries  the  ai-tless  lark  her  early  flight. 
And  soars,  to  haQ  the  God  of  verso,  and  light. 
Unrival'd  as  thy  merit  be  thy  fame. 
And  thy  own  la,urels  shade  thy  envy'd  name  , 
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Thy  naiae,  the  boast  of  all  tte  tuneful  elioir, 
Shall  tremhle  on  the  stringa  of  ey'rj  lyre ; 
While  the  oharm'd  reader  with  thy  thought  compne 
Eoois  corresponding  joys  or  sorrows  rise, 
And  views  thy  Kosamoad  with  Henry's  eyes. 
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DRAMATIS    PEESONiE. 

Kino  IIlnhy 

&B  TiiDSTY,  Kc(f  r  ot  tbo  Bower. 

PAQt 


lloBAMOKD 

OBiDttmE^  Wif(  to  hi  Trusty. 
Guaidnn  At  ^.els,  &0. 

Souse,  "Woodstock  Park. 
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EOSAMOKD. 

ACT  I. 

SCENE    I." 

A  Prospect  of  Woodslack  Park,  terminating  in  the  Bower. 

Enter  Queen  and  Page. 

QuEBN,     What  place  is  here! 
What  scenes  appear  1 
Where'er  I  turn  my  eyes, 
All  around 
Encliaiited  ground 
And  soft  Blysiums  rise  : 
Flow'ry  mouctaina, 
Mossy  fountains, 
Shady  woods, 
Ghrystal  floods, 
With  wild  variety  surprise. 
As  o'er  the  hollow  vaults  we  walk," 
A  liundred  echoes  round  us  talk : 
ITrom  hill  to  hill  the  voice  is  tost, 
Koclte  rebounding, 
Caves  resounding, 
Not  a  single  word  is  lost. 
Page,     Tliere  gentle  Eosainond  immured 
Lives  from  the  world  and  you  secured. 

- ^-.   _:?p]«- 

*  Alluding  to  tha  fi 
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QuiiEN.      Curse  oa  the  naine  !   I  faint,  I  did, 
With  secret  panga  of  joalousj. ■ — -  [^Asida. 

Page.     There  does  the  pensive  beauty  mourn, 
Aad  languish  for  her  lord's  roturn. 

Qdeen.     Death  and  confusion !  I'm  too  slow — 
Show  me  the  happy  maBsion,  show —  \Asule. 

Page.     Great  Henry  there— 

Queen.     Triflcr,  no  more  1— 

Page.     — Great  Henry  there 
Will  soon  forget  the  toils  of  war. 

Queen.     No  more  1  the  happy  mansion  sHow 
That  holds  this  lovely  guilty  foe. 
My  wratli,  like  that  of  heav'n,  shall  rise, 
And  blast  her  in  her  paradise. 

Page.     Behold  on  yonder  rising  ground 

The  bower,'  that  wanders 

la  meanders, 

'The  king,  thei-eforo,  for  her  defence, 

Against  the  furious  queen e. 
At  Woodatocke  builded  auoh  a  bower 
The  like  was  never  seeae. 

Most  ourionaly  that  bower  was  built 

Of  atone  and  timber  etroiig ; 
An  hundered  and  fifty  doora 

Did  to  thia  bower  belonge. 


And  they  ao  ( 

mnninglye  eontri 

ved, 

With  turaii 

3gs  round  about, 

That  none  bnl 

:  with  a  elue  of  thread 

Could  entei 

■  in  or  out 

Faib 

EoaAMOBB. — fBTny'i 

Y.a,pp.l6a-T. 

m>mi 

Hearne, 

who 

ivrota  ia  1713, 

a  diseonrsa  iipop 

Rosamond,  eays, 

■'Tliat 

by  the  pool 

atW 

"oodstijek  wei'e 

still  to  be  Sean  1 

ilio  foundations  of 

a  vary 

large  buildi 

ng,  T 

.-hieh  wi:rc  believed  to  Le  tiie 

remains  of  Eoaamoiid'i 

labyrictb."- 
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Ever  bending, 
Never  ending, 


Running  an  eternal  round. 
Queer.     In  sucli  an  endless  maze  I  rove, 
Lost  in  labyrinths  of  love. 
My  breast  with  hoarded  vengeance  burns, 
While  fear  and  rago 
With  hope  engage, 
And  rule  ray  wav'ring  soul  by  turns. 

Page.     The  path  yon  verdant  field  divides, 
Whioh  to  the  soft  eonfinement  guides. 
Queen.     Eleonora,  think  betimes, 
Wbat  are  thy  hated  rival's  crimes  ! 
Whither,  ah  whither  dost  thou  go  ! 
What  has  sho  done  to  move  thee  so  I 
— Does  she  not  warm  with  guilty  fires 
The  faithless  lord  of  my  desires  ? 
Have  not  her  fatal  arts  remov'd 

My  Honry  from  my  arms  ? 
'Tis  hor  crime  to  be  lov'd, 

'Tis  her  crime  to  have  charms. 
Let  us  fly,  let  us  fly, 
She  shall  die,  she  shall  die. 
I  feel,  I  fool  my  heart  relent. 
How  could  the  fair  be  innocent ! 
To  a  monarch  like  mine, 
Who  would  not  resign ,' 
One  so  great  and  so  hravo 
All  hearts  must  enslave. 
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lOB.     Hark,  hark  !  what  aoimd  invadoa  my  ear  ? 
The  oonciiieror's  approach  I  hear. 
He  comes,  victorious  Henry  comes  ! 
Hauthoys,  trumpets,  fifca  and  drums, 
In  dreadful  conceit  jolu'd, 
Send  from  afar 

A  sound  of  war, 
And  fill  with  horror  ev'ry  wind. 
JEEN.     Henry  returns,  from  danger  free  I 
Henry  returns  ! — hut  not  to  me. 
He  comes  his  Rosamond  to  groet, 
And  lay  his  laurels  at  her  feet, 
His  vows  impatient  to  renew  ; 
His  VOWS  to  Eleonora  due. 
Here  shall  the  happy  nymph,  detain, 
("While  of  hia  ahseEce  I  complain) 
Hid  in  her  mazy,  wanton  bower, 
My  lord,  my  life,  my  conqueror. 

No,  no,  'tis  decreed 

The  traitress  shall  bleed  ; 

No  fear  shall  alarm, 

No  pity  disarm ; 

In  my  rage  shall  he  seen 

The  reyenge  of  a  queen. 

SCENE   II. 

TJie  Entry  of  the  Bower. 

Sir  Trusty,  Knight  of  the  Bower,  solus. 

How  unhappy  is  he, 
That  IS  ty'd  to  a  she. 
And  fam'd  for  his  wi*.  and  hla  heauty ! 
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For  of  us  pretty  fellows 
Our  wives  are  so  jealous, 
Thej  ae'er  have  enough  of  our  duty. 
But  ha!)  1  my  limbs  begin  to  ijuiTCr, 
I  glow,  I  bum,  I  freeze,  I  shiver; 
"Whence  rises  this  convulsive  strife  ? 
I  smell  a  shrew  ! 
My  fears  are  true, 
T  see  my  wife. 

SCENE    III. 
Gridelihe  and  Sir  Tnusir. 

Gribelmb.     Faithless  varlet,  art  thou  there  ? 

Snt  Trusty.     My  love,  my  dove,  my  charming  fair  I 

Gu-iDELmB.     Monster,  thy  wheedling  tricks  I  know 

Sir  Trusty.     Why  wilt  thou  call  fky  turtle  so  ? 

Guideline,     Cheat  not  mo  with  false  caresses. 

Sir.  Trusty.     Let  me  stop  thy  mouth  with  kisses 

Guideline.     Those  to  fair  Rosamond  are  due. 

Sir  Trusty.     She  is  not  half  so  fair  as  you. 

Grideline.     She  views  thee  with  a  lover's  eye. 

Sir  Trusty.     I'll  still  be  thine,  and  let  her  die. 

Grideline.     No,  no,  'tis  plain.  Thy  frauds  I  see, 
Traitor  to  thy  king  and  me  1 

Sir  Trusty.     0  Grideline  !  consult  thy  glass, 
Behold  that  sweet  bewitching  faoe, 
Those  blooming  cheeks,  that  lovely  hue  ! 
Ev'ry  feature 
(Charming  creature) 
"Will  convince  you  I  am  true. 
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0  how  blest  were  Grideline, 
Could  I  call  Sir  Trusty  mine ! 

Did  lie  not  cover  amorotta  wiles  : 
Witt  soft,  but  all !  deooivmg  smiles : 
How  should  I  reyel  in  delight. 
The  spouse  of  such  a  peerless  knight! 

Slit  TauBTY.     At  length  the  storm  begins  to  cease, 
IVeeooth'd  aad  fiatter'dher  to  peace. 
'Tia  now  my  turn  to  tjranniae :  |  Aside 

I  feel,  I  feel  my  fury  rise ! 
Tigress,  be  gone, 

Geieelinb.     Hove  thee  so 

1  cannot  go. 

Sm  Trusty,    ii'ly  from  my  passion,  beldame,  fly ! 
G-RiEEnNE,    Why  so  unkind.  Sir  Trusty,  why  ? 
Siii  Taosiy.     Thou'rt  the  plague  of  my  life. 
Grideline.,     I'm  a  foolish  fond  wife. 
Sm  Tedsty.     Let  us  part. 
Let  us  part. 
Grideline.    Will  you  break  my  poor  heart? 
Win  you  break  my  poor  heart  ? 
Sir  Trusty.     I  will  if  I  can. 
Gribeline.       0  barbarous  man  I 
From  whence  doth  all  this  passion  flow? 
Sir  Trdsty,     Thou  art  ugly  and  old. 
And  a  villanous  soold, 

Gribeline.     Thou  ait  a  rustic  to  call  me  so 
I'm  not  ugly  nor  old, 
Nor  a  yillanous  seold, 
But  thou  art  a  ru&tic  to  call  me  so. 
Thou,  traitor,  adieu  ! 
Sir  Trusty.     Fare wel,  thou  shrew  i 
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Gridelikb.     Tkou  triutor. 
Sir  Trusty.     Ttou  shrew. 

Both.     Adieu  !  adieu  I  [Bxit  Grid. 

Sir  Trusty,  soMs.     How  hard  is  our  fate, 
Who  serve  in  the  state, 
And  should  lay  out  our  cares 
Ou  public  affairs  \ 
Whea  conjugal  toils, 
And  family-broils, 
Make  all  our  great  labours  miscarry! 
Tet  this  is  the  lot 
Of  him  that  has  got 
Fair  Rosamoad's  bower. 
With  the  clew  in  liis  power, 
And  is  courted  by  all, 
Both  the  great  and  the  small, 
As  principal  pimp  to  the  mighty  King  Harry. 
But  see  the  pensife  fair  draws  near  : 
I'll  at  a  distance  stand  and  hear. 

SCENE   IT. 

Rosamond  and  Sir  Trusty. 

Rosamond,     From  walk  to  walk,  from  shade  to  shade, 
From  stream  to  purling  stream  convey 'd, 
Through  all  the  mazes  of  the  grove, 
Through  all  the  mingling  tracks  I  rove, 

Turning, 

Burning, 

Changing, 

Ranging, 
Pull  of  grief  and  full  of  love. 
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Impatient  for  my  lord's  return 
I  sigh,  I  pine,  I  rave,  I  mourn. 
Was  ever  passion  cross'd  like  mine  ? 

To  rend  my  treaat, 

And  hreak  my  rest, 
A  thousand  thousand  ills  combine. 

Ahsencc  -wounds  me, 

Fear  surrounds  me, 

Guilt  oonfounda  me, 
Was  ever  passion  cross'd  like  mine  ? 

8iE  Trusty.     What  heart  of  stono 

Can  hoar  her  moan, 
And  not  in  dumps  so  doleful  join  !  [Apart. 

Rosamond.     How  does  my  constant  grief  defaoe 
The  pleasures  of  this  happy  place  I 
In  Yain  the  spring  my  senses  greets 
In  all  her  colours,  all  her  sweets ; 

To  me  the  rose 

No  longer  glows, 

Every  plant 

Has  lost  its  scent : 
The  vernal  hlooms  of  various  hue, 
The  blossoms  fresh  with  morning  dew. 
The  breeze,  that  sweeps  these  fragrant  bowers, 
Eill'd  with  the  breath  of  op'ning  flow'rs, 

Pm-pl.  SBsns,, 

Winding  greens, 

Glooms  inviting 

Birds  delighting, 
(Nature's  softest,  sweetest  store) 
Charm  my  tortur'd  soul  no  more. 
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Te  powers,  I  rave,  I  faint,  I  die  ; 

Why  so  slow  !  great  Henry,  why  : 

From  deatli  and  alarms 

Ely,  fly  to  my  arms. 

Ply  to  laj  arms,  my  monarch,  fly  ! 

Sir  Trusty.     Howmueh  more  bless'd  would  lovers  be 
Did  all  the  whining  fools  agree 
To  live  like  G-ridelino  and  me !  ^Apart. 

KoSAMOND.     0  Rosamond,  bctold  too  late, 
And  tromMo  at  thy  future  fate  ! 
Curse  this  unhappy,  guilty  face. 
Every  charm,  and  every  grace. 
That  to  thy  ruin  made  theb  way, 
And  led  thine  innooenco  astray: 
At  home  thou  seest  thy  queen  enraged, 
Abroad  thy  absent  lord  engaged 
In  wars,  that  may  oar  lovca  disjoin, 
Aad  end  at  once  his  life  and  mine. 

SiE  Tkusty.     Suoh  eold  complaints  boBt  a  nun  ; 

If  she  turns  honest,  I'm  undone  !  ^Aparl. 

Rosamond.     Beneath  some  hoary  mountain 

I'll  lay  me  down  and  weep, 
Or  near  some  warbling  fountain 

Bewail  myself  asleep ; 
WKere  feathered  choirs  comljining 

With  gentle  nmi-m'ring  streams. 
And  wbds  in  consort  joining, 

Raise  sadly  pleasing  dreams.  {^Ex,  Jfos 

SiE  Trusts',  solus.     What  savage  tiger  would  not  pilj 
A  damsel  so  distress'd  and  pretty; 
But  hah  !  a  sound  my  bower  invades,        [  Ti-unip  flor. 
And  ec'joBS  through  the  winding  shades  ; 
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'Tis  Henry's  march  !  the  tune  I  linow : 
A  messenger  !     It  mast  he  so. 


SOEWE    V. 
Messengeh  and  Sib  Tausnr. 


Mkssknguii.     G-reat  Henry  conies  !  with  iovo  opprest ; 
Prepare  to  lodge  the  royal  gaest. 
Prom  purple  fields  with  slaughter  spread, 
From  rivers  chok'd  with  lieaps  of  dead, 
Prom  glorious  and  immortal  toils, 
Loadeu  with  honour,  rich  with  spoils, 
Great  Henry  comes  !     Prepare  thy  bower 
To  lodge  tbe  mighty  conqueror. 

Sib  Trusty,     The  howor  and  lady  both  are  drest, 
And  ready  to  receive  their  guest, 

Messenqeb.     Hither  the  victor  flies,  (his  ijueeij 
And  royal  progeny  uuHeen  ;) 
Soon  as  the  British  shores  he  reached, 
Hither  his  foaming  courser  stretched  : 
And  see  !  his  eager  steps  prevent 
The  message  that  himself  hath  sent ! 
Sir  Trusty.     Here  will  I  stand 

With  hat  in  hand, 

Ohaequiously  to  meet  him, 

Aad  must  endeavour 

At  behaviour, 

That's  suitable  lo  greet  iiin. 
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SCENE    VI. 
Enter  EiH&llE:reY  after  a  flourish  oftrumpeU, 

Kino.     Where  is  my  love  !  my  Rosamond  ? 
Sir  Trusty.     First,  as  in  strictest  duty  bound, 

I  kiss  your  royal  hand. 
KrNG,     Where  is  my  life  !  my  itosamond  ? 
Sir  Trusts'.     Next  with  snhmission  most  profound, 

I  welcome  you  to  land. 
Kino.     Where  ia  the  tender,  charniiiig  fair  ? 
Sir  Trusty.     Let  m&  appear,  great  sir,  I  pray, 
Methodical  in  mtat  I  say. 

KiNG.     Where  is  my  love,  0  tell  me  where  ? 
Sir  Trusty.     For  when  we  have  a  prince's  ear, 
Wc  sliould  have  wit. 
To  know  wliat'a  fib 
For  us  to  speak,  and  him  to  hoar. 

King.     These  dull  delays  I  cannot  hear. 
Where  is  my  love,  0  tell  mo  whore  ? 

Sir  Trusty.     I  speak,  great  sir,  with  weeping  eyes, 
She  raves,  alas  !  she  faints,  she  dios. 

King.     Wliat  dost  thou  say?     I  shake  with  fear. 
Sir  Trusty.     Nay,  good  my  liege,  with  patience  heai 
She  raves,  and  faints,  and  dies,  'tis  true ; 
But  raves,  and  faints,  and  dies  for  you. 

King.     Was  ever  nymph  like  Rosamond, 
So  fair,  so  faithful,  and  so  fond, 
Adorn'd  with  ev'ry  charm  and  gi'aoo  ? 
I'lr.  all  desire  I 
My  heart's  on  fire, 
And  leaps  and  springs  to  her  emhrac& 
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Siii  Tkcstv.     At  the  siglit  of  Sier  lover 
Ste'll  quickly  recover. 

Wtat  place  will  you  chuse 

For  first  interviews  ? 
King.     Full  in  tlie  centre  of  the  grove, 
In  yon  paiilion  made  for  love, 
Where  woodbines,  rosea,  jessamines, 
Amaranths,  and  eglantines, 
With  intermingliiLg  sweets  have  wove 
Tie  parti-oolour'd  gay  alcove. 

Sir  Tkusty.     Your  highness,  Sir,  as  1  presume, 
Has  chose  the  most  conTCnient  gloom; 
Tliei'e'a  not  a  spot  in  all  the  park 
Has  trees  so  thick,  and  shades  so  dark. 

KifJO.     Meanwhile  with  due  attention  wait 
To  guard  the  bower,  and  watch  the  gate ; 
Let  neither  envy,  grief,  nor  fear. 
Nor  love-sick  jealousy  appear ; 
Nor  senseless  pomp,  nor  noise  intrude 
On  this  delicious  solitude ; 
But  pleasure  reign  through  all  the  grovo, 
And  all  he  peace,  and  all  he  love. 
0  the  pleasing,  pleasing  anguish, 
"When  we  love,  and  when  we  languish  ! 

Wishes  rising ! 

Thoughts  surprising ! 

Pleasure  courting ! 

Charms  transporting ! 

Fancy  viewing 

Joys  ensuing ! 
O  the  pleasing,  pleasing  anguish  !  I  Ej.eU7i 
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ACT  a 

SCENE  I. 
A  Piiieilhn.  in  the  middle  oj  the  I 
KiKU  and   Roe 


King.     Tlius  let  my  weary  aoul  forget 

Kestleas  glory,  martial  strife, 
Anxious  pleasures  of  the  great, 

And  gilded  cares  of  lifo. 
KoSAMOND.     Thus  let  me  lose,  in  rising  joys, 

Pierce  impatience,  fond  desires, 
Absence  that  flatt'ring  hope  destroys, 
And  lifc-oonsnming  fires. 

King.     Not  the  loud  British  shout  that  warms 
The  warrior's  heart,  nor  clashing  arms, 
Nor  fields  with  hostile  banners  strow'd, 
Nor  life  on  prostrate  Gauls  hestow'd, 
Give  half  the  joys  that  fill  my  breast, 
While  with  mj  Koaamond  I'm  blest. 

UoSAMOND,     My  Henry  is  my  soul's  delight, 
My  wish  by  day,  my  dream  by  night. 
'Tis  not  in  language  to  impart 
The  secret  meltings  of  ray  heart, 
While  I  my  conijueror  survey, 
And  look  my  very  soul  away. 

King.     0  may  the  present  bliss  endure, 
Erom  fortune,  time,  and  death  secure  ! 

Both.     0  may  the  present  bliss  endure ! 

KiNQ.     My  eye  could  ever  gaze,  my  ear 

Those  gentle  sounds  oould  ever  hear : 
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But  oh  !  with  noon-day  heats  oppreai, 

My  akiiig  temples  call  for  rest  I 

In  yon  cool  grotto's  artful  night 

Eefreahing  Blumbera  I'll  invite, 

Ihen  seek  again  my  absent  fair, 

With  all  the  love  a  heart  can  bear.  lExu  King. 

RosAMOHD,  sola.     From  whence  this  sad  presaj;iiig  fear 
This  sudden  sigh,  this  falling  tear  f 
Oft  in  my  silent  dreams  fcy  night 

With  such  a  look  I've  seen  him  fiy, 

Wafted  by  angels  tti  the  sky. 
And  lost  in  endless  tracks  of  light ; 
While  I  abandon'd  and  forlorn, 
To  dark  and  dismal  deserts  borne, 
Through  lonely  wilda  have  seem'd  to  stray, 
A  long  nncomfortable  way. 

They're  phantoms  all;  I'll  think  no  more: 

My  life  has  endless  joys  in  sturc. 

Farcwel  sorrow,  farewol  fear, 

They're  phantoms  all !  my  Henry's  here. 


A  Fostem  Gate  of  the  Bower, 

G-RiDELiNE  and  Page. 

O-RiTiELiNG.     My  stomach  swells  with  secret  spite, 
To  see  my  fickle,  faithless  knight, 
With  upright  gesture,  goodly  mien, 
BaKje  of  olli'e,  coat  of  green. 
That  charmed  the  ladies  long  ago. 
So  little  his  own  worth  to  know, 
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On  a  meer  girl  nis.  thouglita  to  place, 
With  dimpled  cliooks,  and  baby  face; 
A  child !  a  chit !  that  was  not  born, 
When  I  did  town  and  court  adorn. 

Page.     Can  any  man  prefer  fifteen 
To  veneiablo  Grideline  ? 

G-E.IDEL1NE,     He  does,  my  child :  or  tell  roc  wl 
Witi  weeping  eyes  so  oft  I  spy 
Hia  whiskers  curl'd,  and  shoe  strings  tj'd, 
A  new  Toledo  by  his  side, 
In  shoulder-belt  so  trimly  plac'd 
With  band  so  nicely  smooth'd  and  lac'd. 

Page.     If  Rosamond  his  garb  has  view'd, 
The  knight  is  false,  the  nymph  subda'd. 

Geideltoe,     My  anxioua  boding  heart  divines 
His  Msehood  by  a  thoiieand  signs  ; 
Oft  o'er  the  lonely  rocks  he  walks, 
And  to  the  foolish  echo  talks  ; 
Oft  in  the  glass  he  rolls  his  eye, 
Bat  turns  and  frowns  if  X  am  by  ; 
Then  my  fond  easy  heart  beguiles, 
A.nd  thinks  of  Rosamond,  and  smiles. 

Page.     Well  may  you  fcol  these  soft  alarms, 
She  has  a  heart 

GmrBLiisE.     And  he  has  charms. 

Page.     Tour  fears  are  too  juflt. 

GEroELiNB.     Too  plainly  IVe  proy'd 

Both.     He  loves  and  is  loy'd. 

GUIDELINE.     0  merciless  fate  1 

Page.     Deplorable  state! 

GsiDELiNE.     To  die 

Page.      To  be  slain 
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Qriheline.     Bj  a  barbarous  swain, 

Both.     That  lauglis  at  jour  pain. 

G-EiDELiNE.     How  stou'd  I  act ?  canst  thou  advise? 

Page.     Open  the  gate  if  jou  are  wiae; 
I,  in  an  unsuspected  hour, 
May  catch  them  dallying  in  the  bower. 
Perhaps  their  loose  anioura  prevent, 
And  keep  Sir  Trusty  innocent. 

Gridelinb,      Thou  art  in  truth 
A  forward  youth, 
Of  wit  and  parts  above  thy  age ; 
Tbou  know'at  our  ses.     Thou  art  a  page. 
Page.     I'll  do  what  I  can 
To  surprise  the  fake  man. 

G-RiDEHNE.     Of  BucL  a  fivithful  spy  I've  need :" 
Go  in,  and  if  thy  plot  succeed. 
Pair  youth,  thou  may'st  depend  on  this, 
I'l!  pay  thy  acrviee  with  a  kiss.  IF.xit  Page. 

Guideline,  sola.     Pritliee  Cupid  no  more 
Hurl  thy  darts  at  threescore, 
To  thy  girls  and  thy  boys 
Give  tty  paina  and  thy  joys, 
Let  Sir  Truaty  and  me 
From  thy  frolics  be  free.  [EtU  Grid. 

SCENE    III. 
Page,  solus.     0  the  soft  delicious  view, 
Ever  charming,  ever  new  ! 
Greens  of  various  shades  arise, 
Deck'd  with  flow'rs  of  various  dies: 
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PtttLs  hj  meeting  paths  are  croat, 
Alleys  in  winding  alleys  lost; 
FountaiDs  playing  thi-ougli  the  trees, 
Give  coolness  to  the  passing  breeze. 
A  tbouBand  faiiy  scenes  appear, 
Here  a  grove,  a  grotto  here. 
Here  a  rock,  and  here  a  stream, 
Sweet  delusion. 
Gay  confusion, 
All  a  vision,  all  a  dream  I 

SCENE   IV. 
Queen  and  Page. 

QuBEN.     At  length  the  bow'ry  vaults  appear  1 
My  bosom  heaves,  and  pants  with  fear : 
A  thousand  checks  my  heart  eontrou!, 
A  thoTiaand  terrors  shake  my  soul. 

Page.     Behold  the  brazen  gate  unbarr'd  I 
— She's  fist  in  thought,  I  am  not  heard —  [Apai-t. 

Queen.     I  see,  I  see  my  bands  emhru'd 
In  purple  streams  of  reeking  blood: 
I  see  the  victim  gasp  for  breath, 
And  start  in  agonies  of  death : 
I  see  my  raging  dying  lord, 
AntI  O,  I  see  myself  abhon-'d  I 

Page.     My  eyes  o'erflow,  my  heart  is  rent 
To  hear  Britannia's  queen  lament,  [^A.nde 

Queen.     T\Tiat  shall  my  trembling  soul  pursue  ? 

Page.     Behold,  gi'cat  queen,  the  place  in  view  1 

QuEEU,     Ye  pow'rs  instruct  me  what  to  do  I 

Page.      That  bow'r  iv]il  show 

The  gailf.y  foe. 
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Queen.     It  is  decreed — it  shall  lie  so  ;  \_After  a  pause 
I  cannot  see  my  loril  repine 
(0  tLat  I  could  call  him  mine  !) 
Wliy  liave  not  they  most  charms  to  move, 
Whose  bosoms  burn  with  purest  love  ? 

Pagk.     Her  heart  with  rage  and  fondness  glows. 
0  jealousy,  tliou  bell  of  woes  I  ^Aside 

Tiiat  eonseioiis  scene  of  love  contains 
The  fetal  cause  of  all  your  pains ; 
In  yonder  flow'ry  vale  she  lies, 
Where  those  fair-blossom' d  arbors  rise. 
QuESN.     Let  us  taste  to  destroy 
Her  guilt  and  her  joy. 
Wild  and  frantic  is  my  grief! 

Fury  driving, 

Mercy  striving, 
Heaven  in  pity  send  relief  1 

The  pangs  of  love 

Ye  pow'rs  remove, 
Or  dart  your  thunder  at  my  head : 

Love  and  despair 

What  heart  can  bear  ? 
Ease  my  soul,  or  strike  me  dead !  [^Exeunt. 


SCENE    V. 
T}ie  Scene  chmgsg  to  tTiePimiUon  as  tefi 

KosAMOND  sola.    Transporting  pleasure  1  w 
When  our  longmg  eyes  discover 
The  kind,  the  dear,  approacliing  lover, 

WIio  can  utter,  or  conceal  it  I 
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A  siidclen  motion  sliakes  tlie  groYe ; 
I  hear  the  steps  of  him  I  lovo ; 
Prepare,  my  soul,  to  meet  thy  bliss 
—Death  to  my  eyes ;  what  sight  is  this  ? 
The  qucoB,  th'  offended  queen  I  see  j 
Open,  0  eai-th  !  and  swallow  me  ! 

SCENE    VI. 

Jliiter  to  7i,i^' the  Queen,  with  a  Bowl  in  one  Band,  and  a  Dagger  in 
(7i«  oilier. 

QuEEM.     Thus  arm'd  witi  douhle  death  I  come ; 
Behold,  vain  wretch,  behold  thy  doom  ! 
Thy  crimes  to  their  full  period  tend, 
And  soon  by  this,  or  this,  shall  end. 

Rosamond.     "What  shall  I  say,  or  how  reply 
To  threats  of  injur'd  majesty  ? 

Queen,     'Tis  guilt  that  does  thy  tongue  controul. 
Or  quickly  drain  tho  fatal  bowl, ' 
Or  this  right  hand  performs  its  part. 
And  plants  a  dagger  in  thy  heart. 

Rosamond.     Can  Britam's  queen  give  such  commands. 
Or  dip  in  blood  those  sacred  hands  ? 
In  her  shall  such  revenge  be  seen  ? 
Far  be  that  from  Britain's  queen  ! 

Queen.     Hoiv  black  does  my  design  appear  I 
Was  ever  mercy  so  severe  ?  'Aside. 

'  Cast  off  from  thee  thoae  robes,  she  said, 
That  vifihe  and  ooatlye  bee ; 
And  diizilte  tlioii  up  this  deaillye  di-aught 
"Which  1  have  braiight  to  theo.        Ut.  snp. 
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Rosamond.     When  tides  of  youihful  blood  run  high,' 
And  scenes  of  promis'd  joya  arc  nigh, 
Health  presuming, 
Beauty  blooming, 
0  how  dreadful  'tis  to  die  I 

Queen.     To  those  whom  foul  dishonours  stain, 
Life  itself  should  be  a  pain, 

EosAMOND,    Who  could  resist  great  Henry's  charms, 
And  drive  the  hero  from  her  arms  ? 


Think  on  the  soft,  the  tender  fires, 
Melting  thoughts,  and  gay  desires, 
That  in  your  own  warm  bosom  rise. 
When  languishing  with  loTe-aick  eyes 
That  great,  that  oharming  man  you  see' 
Think  on  yourself,  and  pity  me  I 

Qdeen.     And  dost  thou  thus  thy  guilt  deplore  ? 

{^Offering  the  dagger  to  her  breast. 
Presumptuous  woman  plead  no  more  I 

Rosamond,     0  queen,  your  lifted  arm  restrain  I 
Behold  theso  tears  1 

Queen.     They  iow  in  vain, 

KosAMOND.      Look  with  compassion  on   ny  fate. 
0  bear  my  sighs  ! 

Queen.     Tbey  rise  too  lato. 
Hope  not  a  day's,  an  hour's  reprieve. 

■Talte  pitty  on  my  youthfull  jenrea, 
Fair  Roaainoud  did  arj, 
And  lett  mee  not  wiOi  poison  strorge 

Eufortod  bee  to  dy?.  lit.  5ii]>. 
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KoSAMOMD.     Tho'  I  live  wretelied,  let  me  live,' 
In  some  deep  dungeon  let  mo  lio, 
Cover'd  from  ev'ry  human  eye, 
Banisli'd  the  day,  debarc'd  the  light  ^ 
Where  shades  of  everlasting  night 
May  this  unhappy  face  disarm, 
And  east  a  veil  o'er  ev'ry  oharm  : 
Offended  heaven  I'll  there  adore, 
Nor  see  the  sun,  nor  Henry  more. 

Queen.     Moving  language,  shining  tears, 
Glowing  guilt,  and  graceful  fears, 
Kindling  pity,  kindling  rage, 
At  once  provoke  me,  and  assuage.  [45'(&. 

KoSABioND.     "What  shall  I  do  to  pacify 
Tom  kindled  vengeance  ? 

QuBES.     Thou  shalt  die.  [^Offering  the  dagger. 

Rosamond.      Give  me  but  one  short  moment's  stay. 
— 0  Henry,  why  so  far  away  ?  [Aside.. 

Queen.     Prepare  to  welter  in  a  flood 
Of  streaming  gore.  [  Offering  the  dagger. 

Rosamond,     0  spare  my  blood,  \_ker  hand. 

And  lot  me  grasp  the  deadly  bowl.'     [Takes  the  bowl  in 

Queen.     Te  pow'rs,  how  pity  rends  my  soul !     \^Aside, 

Rosamond.     Thus  prostrate  at  your  feet  I  fall. 
0  let  me  still  for  mei'oy  call !      [Falling  on  her  knees. 

'And  for  the  fault  which  I  have  done, 

Though.  I  was  foro'd  theretoc, 

Preserve  mj  life,  end  pnaish  moe 

As  you  thinke  meet  to  doe, 

'  The  cup  of  deadlye  poyeon  atvonge, 
As  she  knelt  ou  her  knee, 
She  gave  this  eomelye  dame  to  drinlta: 
Who  tooke  it  iu  her  hand lit.  sup. 
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Accept,  great  qneen,  like  injiir'd  heaven, 
The  soul  that  begs  to  be  forgiven  : 
If  in  the  latest  gasp  of  breath, 
If  in  the  dreadful  paiaa  of  death, 
When  the  cold  damp  bedews  your  brow, 
Ton  hope  for  mercy,  show  it  now. 

Queen.     Mercy  to  lighter  crimes  is  due, 
Horrors  and  death  shall  thine  pursue. 

\_Offering  t]ie  A'.gger. 

Rosamond.     Thus  I  prevent  the  fatal  blow.     \_Drinki, 
— Whither,  ah  !  whither  shall  I  go  ? 

Queen,     Where  thy  past  life  thou  shalt  lament, 
And  wish  thon  hadst  been  innocent. 

Rosamond,     Tyrant  I  to  aggravate  the  stroke, 
And  wound  a  heart,  already  broke  ! 
My  dying  soul  with  fury  burns, 
And  slighted  grief  to  madness  turns. 

Think  not,  thou  author  of  my  woe. 

That  Rosamond  will  leave  thee  so ; 
At  dead  of  night, 
A  glai-ing  sprite. 
With  hideous  screams, 
I'll  haunt  thy  dreams, 

And  when  the  painful  night  withdraws, 

My  Henry  shall  rovcDgo  my  cause. 
O  whither  does  my  frenzy  drive  ! 
Forgive  my  rage,  your  wrongs  forgive. 
My  veins  are  froze  ;  my  blood  gi-ows  chill ; 
The  weary  springs  of  life  stand  still ; 
The  sleep  of  death  benumbs  all  o'er 
My  fainting  limbs,  and  I'm  uo  more.    [Falls  on  the  couai. 
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Queen.     Hear  and  observe  jour  c^ueen  ?  commands. 

l^To  ker  attendants. 
Beneath  those  hills  a  convent  stands, 
Where  the  fam'd  streams  of  Isis  stray  ;, 
Thither  the  breathless  corse  convey, 
And  bid  the  eloistor'd  maids  with  care 
The  due  solemnities  prepare. 

[^Exeunt  with  the  hody. 
When  v!inc[iiish'd  foes  beneath  us  lie 
How  great  it  is  to  bid  them  die ! 
But  how  much  greater  to  forgive, 
And  bid  a  vaBquisIi'd  foe  to  live !  ISxit. 

SOESE    VII. 

Sir  Trusty,  in  a  fright. 

A  breathless  corps  !  what  have  I  seen  ? 
And  foUow'd  by  the  jealous  q^ueen ! 
It  must  be  she  !  my  fears  axe  true; 
The  bowl  o£  pois'nous  juice  I  view. 
How  can  the  fam'd  Sir  Trusty  live 
To  hear  his  master  chide  and  grieve  ? 
No  I  tho'  I  hate  such  bitter  beer. 
Fair  Eosamond,  I'll  pledge  thee  here.  ^Drinls. 

The  king  this  doleful  news  shall  read 
In  lines  of  my  inditing : 
Great  Sir, 

'  Tour  Rosamond  is  dead  [  Wnta 

'  As  I  am  at  this  present  writing.' 
The  bower  turns  round,  mj  brain's  ahus'd. 
The  labyrinth  grows  more  eonfus'd. 
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Tlie  tliiokets  dance — I  stretch,  I  ytwn. 
Death  has  tripp'd  up  my  heels — I'm  gone, 

\  Staggers  and  falls. 

SCEFE    VIII. 

Qtititjn  bola.     The  conflict  of  my  mind  is  o'er, 
And  RoBamond  atall  oharm  no  more, 
HencQ  je  secret  damps  of  caro, 
Fierce  disdain,  and  culd  despair, 
Honce  jo  fears  and  doubts  remoYC ; 

Hence  grief  and  hate  [ 

Ye  pains  that  wait 
On  jealousy,  the  rage  of  love. 

My  Henry  shall  he  mine  alone, 
The  hero  shall  he  all  my  own; 
Nobler  joys  possess  my  lieai't 
Than  crowns  and  sceptres  can  impart. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE    I. 

a  Grotto^  Hetm'y  mle^,  a  Cloud  descends,  in  it  tiao  Atigeh,  aitp- 
id  to  le  the  guardian  Sph-its  of  the  BritvUi  Kings  in  War  and 

First  Angel.     Behold  th'  unhappy  monarch  there, 
That  claims  our  tutelary  care  I 

Second  Angel.     In  fields  of  death  around  his  head 
A  shield  of  adamant  I  spread. 

FrasT  Angel.     In  hours  of  peace,  unseen,  t 
I  hoyer  o'er  the  British  throne. 
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Second  Akgel.     Wien  hosts  of  foes  w.th  foes  engage, 
And  round  th'  anointed  hero  rage, 
The  eleaving  fauetion  I  misguide, 
And  turn  the  feather'd  shaft  aside. 

riRST  Angel.     When  dark  fermenting  factions  swell, 
And  prompt  the  ambitious  to  rebel, 
A  thousand  terrors  I  impart, 
And  damp  the  furious  traitor's  heart. 

Both.     But,  ot  I  what  influence  can  remove 
The  pangs  of  grief  and  rage  of  love  1 
Second  Angel.     I'll  fire  his  soul  with  mighty  themes 

Till  loYo  before  ambition  fly. 
First  Angel.     I'll  sooth  his  eares  in  pleasing  dreams 

Till  grief  in  joyful  raptures  die. 

Second  Amgel.     Whatever  glorious  and  renown'd 
In  Bi'ltish  annals  can  be  found ; 
Whatever  actions  shall  adorn. , 
Britannia's  heroes,  yet  unborn, 
In  dreadful  visions  shall  suGcoed  ; 
On  fancy'd  fields  the  Gauls  shall  bleed, 
Oressy  shall  stand  before  his  eyes, 
And  Agincourt  and  Blenheim  rise. 

First  Angel.     See,  see,  he  smiles  aroijlst  Iiia  tranee, 
And  shakes  a  visionary  lance, 
His  brain  is  fill'd  with  loud  alarms ; 
Shouting  armies,  clashing  arras, 
The  softer  prints  of  love  deface; 
And  trumpets  sound  in  ev'ry  trace. 
Both.     Glory  sti-ives  ! 
The  field  is  won  ! 

And  love  is  gone. 
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Fjbst  Angel.     To  calm  tty  grief,  and  lull  t\y  c 
Look  up  and  see 
What,  after  long  revolving  years,' 

TI17  bower  aliall  be  1 
Wien  time  its  beauties  shall  deface, 
And  only  with  its  ruins  grace 
The  future  prospect  of  the  place. 
Behold  the  glorious  pile  aeeending  !  ■ 
Columns  swelling,  archea  bending, 
Domes  in  awful  pomp  arising, 
Art  in  curious  strokes  surprising, 
Foes  in  figur'd  figtta  contending, 
Behold  the  glorious  pile  ascending  I 

Second  Angel.     He  sei 
For  Anna's  mighty  chief  prcpar'd  : 
His  growing  joys  no  measure  keep. 
Too  vehement  and  fierce  for  sleep. 
First  Angel.     Let  grief  and  love  a 
His  heart  is  proof  to  all  their  pain  ; 
Love  may  plead 

Second  Angel.     And  grief  may  rage — 

Both.     But  both  shall  plead  and  rage  ii 
[TAe  Angels  ascend,  and  the  visi 

Henky,  {starting  from  the  couch,) 
"Where  have  my  ravisb'd  senses  been  I 
What  joys,  what  wonders,  have  I  seen  I 
The  scene  yet  stands  before  my  eye, 
A  thousand  glorious  deeds  that  lie 


s  the  groat  reward 


t  ouec  engage. 


'  mat  after  rolUntf  years.     When  these  linos  were  written  Blei 
osfltle  was  building  under  the  direotion  of  Sir  Jolra  Vanbi'ugli. — G. 

"  Scene  changes  to  Oie  Plnn  of  Bleulieini  Cfistlo. 
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In  deep  futurity  obseuro, 
Fights  and  triumplis  immature, 
Heroes  immera'd  in  time's  dark  womb, 
Kipening  for  miglity  years  to  come, 
Breai  fortli,  and,  to  the  day  display'd, 
My  soft  inglorious  hours  upbraid. 
Transported  witk  so  bright  a  scheme, 
My  walring  life  appears  a  dream. 

Adieu,  je  wanton  sliades  and  bowers, 
Wreaths  of  myrtle,  bods  of  flowers, 

Eos  J  brakes, 

Silver  lakes. 

To  love  ajid  you 

A  long  adieu  1 

O  Bosamond !   O  rising  woe  I 

Why  do  my  weeping  eyes  o'erflow  ? 

0  Rosamond  !  0  fair  distress'd  I 

How  sball  my  heat-t,  with  grief  opgress'd, 

Its  uurelenting  purpose  tell ; 

And  take  the  long,  the  last  farewel  ? 

Kise,  glory,  rise  in  all  thy  charms, 
Thy  waving  crest,  and  bumish'd  arms, 
Spread  thy  gilded  banners  round. 
Make  thy  thundering  courser  bound, 
Bid  the  drum  and  trumpet  join, 
Warm  my  soul  with  rage  divine  ; 
All  thy  pomps  around  thee  call : 
To  conijuer  luve  will  ask  thom  all. 
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The  Seene  changes   to  that,  Part,  of  the  Somer  where  Sir  Tr'Mty  liu 
upon  the  Ground,  mith  the  Bowl  and  Dagger  on,  the  TaMe. 

Enter  Queen, 
Every  star,  and  every  pow'r, 
Look  down  on  this  important  hour 
Lend  your  protection  and  defence 
Evory  guard  of  innocence  ! 
Help  mo  my  Henry  to  assuage, 
To  gain  his  love  or  bear  his  rage. 

Mysterious  love,  uncertain  treasure, 
Hast  thou  more  of  piun  or  pleasure  ! 

Ohill'd  with  tears, 

Kill'd  with  fears, 
Endless  torments  dwell  about  thee : 
Yet  who  would  live,  and  live  without  thee  ! 

But  ot  the  sight  my  soul  alarms  . 

My  lord  appears,  I'm  all  on  fire  ! 
Why  am  I  hanist'd  from  his  arms  ? 

My  heart's  too  full,  I  must  retire. 

^Retires  to  the  end  of  the  stage. 

SCENE    III. 

King  and  Queek. 

King.     Some  dreadful  hirth  of  fate  is  n^^ar  . 
Or  why,  my  soul,  unus'd  to  fear, 
With  secret  horror  dost  thou  shaie  ? 
Can  dreams  siioh  dire  impresaions  make ! 
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WTiat  means  ttis  Bolemn,  silent  show  ? 
This  pomp  of  death,  ttis  eeene  of  woe  1 
Support  me,  heaven  1  what's  this  I  read? 
Oh  hoiror  !  Rosamond  is  dead. 
What  shall  I  say,  or  wliither  turn? 
With  grief,  and  rage,  and  loye,  I  hurn ; 
From  thought  to  thought  my  soul  is  tost. 
And  in  tlie  whirl  of  passion  lost. 
Why  did  I  not  in  hattle  fall, 
Crush'd  by  the  thunder  of  the  Gaul  ? 
Why  did  the  spear  my  bosom  misa  '1 
Ye  pow'rs,  was  I  reaerv'd  for  tliis ! 

Distracted  with  woe 
I'll  rush  on  the  foe 
To  seek  my  relief: 

The  sword  or  the  dai't 
Shall  pierce  my  sad  heart. 
And  finish  my  grief  I 

Queen.     Fain  wou'd  my  tongue  his  griefs  .napeaae, 
And  ffive  his  tortur'd  bosom  case.  [^Asidn. 

Kino.     But  see  !  the  cause  of  all  my  fears, 
Tlie  source  of  all  my  grief  appears  ! 
No  miespoctod  guest  is  here ; 
The  faUl  bowl 
Inform'd  my  soul 
Eleonora  was  too  near. 

Queen.     Wliy  do  I  here  my  lord  receive  ? 

KiMG.      Is  this  the  welcome  that  you  give  ? 

Queen.     Thus  shou'd  divided  lovers  meet? 

Both.     And  is  it  thus,  ah  !  thiis  wo  greet  1 
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Qtiee!j.     What,  in  tlieae  guilty  sliades,  oou'd  jou, 
Inglorious  conqueror,  pursue? 

KiMG,     Cruel  woman,  what  cou'd  you  ? 
Queer.     Degenerate  thoughts  have  fir'd  your  breast. 
King.     The  thirst  of  blood  haa  yours  possesa'd. 
Queen,     A  heart  so  unrepenting, 
King.     A.  rage  so  unrelenting, 
Both.     Will  for  ever 

Love  dissever, 
Will  for  ever  breai  our  rest. 
King,     Floods  o£  sorrow  will  I  shed 

To  mourn  the  lovely  shade  1 
My  Rosamond,  alas  I  is  dead, 
And  wheroj  0  wBere  convey'd  1 

So  bright  a  hlooia,  so  soft  an  air. 

Did  ever  nymph  disclose  ! 
The  lUy  was  not  half  so  fair, 

M"or  half  so  swoot  the  rose. 

Queen.     How  is  his  heart  with  anguish  torn  I     [^Aside. 
My  lord,  I  cannot  see  you  mourn ; 
The  living  you  lament :  while  I, 
To  he  lamented  so,  cou'd  die. 

King,     Tiio  living  I  speak,  oh  speak  again  I 
Wliy  will  you  dally  with  my  pain  ? 

Queen,     Were  your  lov'd  Rosamond  \!ive, 
Would  not  my  former  wrongs  revive  ? 

King.     Oh  no  ;  by  visions  from  above 
Prepar'd  for  grief,  and  freed  from  love, 
I  camo  to  take  my  last  adien. 

Qusen.     How  am  I  blcss'd  if  this  be  trnc  ! —      As'iAe. 
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King.     Aud  leave  tli'  unhappy  njmph  for  you. 
But  0  ! 

QiTEBS.     Eorbcar,  iny  lord,  to  grieye, 
And  know  your  Rosamond  does  live. 

If  'tis  joy  to  wound  a  lover, 

How  mucli  more  to  give  Hm  ease  ? 
When  his  passion  we  discoverj 

Oh  how  pleasing  'tis  to  please  I 
The  bliss  returns,  and  we  receive 
Transports  greater  than  we  give. 

King.     0  quickly  relate 
This   riddle  of  fate  I 
My  impatience  forgive, 
Does  Rosamond  live  ? 
Queen,     The  bowl,  with  drowsy  juieca  fill'd, . 
From  cold  Egyptian  drugs  diatiU'd. 
In  borrow'd  death  has  clos'd  her  eyes  : 
But  soon  the  waking  nymph  shall  rise, 
And,  in  a  convent  plac'd,  admire 
The  oloister'd  walls  and  virgin  choir; 
With  them  in  songs  and  hymns  divine 
The  beauteous  penitent  shall  join, 
And  bid  the  guilty  world  adieu. 

King.     How  am  I  blest  if  this  be  true  !  [ 

Q  QEEN,     Atoning  for  herself  and  you. 
King.     I  ask  no  more  I  Bocure  tho  fair 
In  life  and  bliss  :  I  ask  not  where: 
For  ever  from,  my  fancy  fled 
May  thii  whole  world  believe  her  dead, 
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Tliat  no  foul  miniater  of  vioe 
Again  my  sinking  soul  catioe 
Ita  broken  passion  to  renew, 
Kut  let  me  live  and  die  with  you. 

Queen.     How  does  my  teart  for  suet  a  prize 
The  vain  eensorioua  world  despise! 
Tho'  distant  ages,  yet  uoliorn, 
Eor  Bosamond  shall  falsely  mourn, 
And  with  the  present  times  agree, 
To  brand  my  name  with  cruelty; 
How  does  my  heart  for  suoh  a  prize 
The  vain  censorious  world  despise  t 

But  see  your  slave,  while  yet  I  speak, 
From  his  dull  trance  uufetter'd  hreak  1 
As  he  the  potion  shall  survive 
Believe  your  Rosnmond  alive. 

KiKQ,      O  hajpv  diy  I   0  pleasing  view  1 
My  (jueen  forgives — 

Queen      Bly  lord  is  true. 

Kino.     No  moie  1 11  change, 

Queen      No  mrre  1 11  grieve : 

Both.     But  ever  thus  united  live. 

Sir  Trusty,  awaking.    In  which  world  am  I ! 
Ev'ry  thicket,  bush  and  tree, 
So  like  the  place  from  whence  I  came, 
That  one  wou'd  swear  it  were  the  same. 
My  former  legs  too,  hy  their  pace  1 
And  by  the  whiskers,  'tis  my  fa^e  1 
The  self-same  habit,  garb  and  mien  I 
They  ne'er  would  li  ury  me  in  green. 
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80EHB    IV. 
Gridbline  and  Sul  Titusiir. 

0-r:i'Blihb.     Have  I  then  liv'd  to  see  tLis  hour, 
And  took  thee  in  tiie  very  bow'r  ? 

Sir  Trusty.     Widow  Tiuaty,  wty  so  fine  ? 
Wiy  dost  thou  thus  in  oolours  shine  ? 
Thou  fihou'dat  thy  husband's  death  hewail 
In  sable  vesture,  peak,  and  veiL 

GaioEtiNB.     Forbear  these  fooliah  freaks,  and  see 
How  our  good  king  and  queen  agree. 
Why  shou'd  not  we  their  stops  pursue, 
And  do  as  our  superiors  do  ? 

Sir  TaxTSTT,     Am  I  bewiteh'd,  or  do  I  dream? 
I  know  not  who,  or  where  I  am, 
Or  what  I  hoar,  or  what  I  see, 
But  this  I'm  siire,  howe'er  it  be, 
It  suits  a  person  in  my  station 
T'  observe  the  mode  and  be  in  fashion. 
Thca  let  not  Girideliue  the  chaste 
Offended  be  for  what  is  past, 
And  kcnoe  anew  my  vows  I  plight 
To  be  a  faithful  courteous  inight. 

G-BiBELiNE.     I'll  too  my  plighted  vows  renew, 
Since  'tis  so  courtly  to  he  true. 
Since  conjugal  passion 
Is  come  into  fashion, 
And  marriage  so  blest  on  the  throne  is, 
Like  a  Venus  I'U  shine, 
Be  fond  and  be  fine, 
And  Sir  Trusty  shall  be  my  Adonis. 

Sir  Trusty.     And  Sir  Trusty  shall  be  thy  Adonis. 
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The  KiKa  aTiA  Quebm  aJ/cancivg 

Kmot.     Wlio  to  forbidden  joys  wou'U  lOve,' 
Tliat  toows  tte  aweets  of  viituous  lo¥o  ? 
Hjmcn,  thou  source  of  chaste  deligtts, 
Chearful  days,  and  blissful  niglits, 
Thou  dost  untainted  joys  dispense, 
And  pleasure  join  with  innocence  ! 
Thy  raptures  last,  and  are  sincere 
From  future  grief  and  present  fear. 

BoTir.     Who  to  forbidden  joys  wou'd  rove, 
That  knows  the  sweets  of  virtuous  love? 

»  Who  to  forhiddsn  joys.    So  careful  wbs  tliia  oxt'clleat  mnn,     C<isftoii 
passions  on  tlij  side  of  truth,"  eyea  iu  his  gajeat  and  sii^litest  eonip..5 
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THE    DRUMMER, 

OE     THE      n  A  UN  TED     HOUSE. 

51  tlvuiiirtiit. 


:  LAKE,  BT  ais 


WitU  a  PREFACE  by  Sir  Riouakd  Steelb,  in  an  EpisTtii  Dedioatory  to  Mr. 
CoNGniii-E,  oceaaioned  by  Mr.  Tickkll'b  PUEFAOE  to  tlie  four  Voiiiniea 
of  Mr  Al>DIEos's  Wnrba. 
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[Tills  piaua  waa  omitted  in  the  original  edition  of  Addiswo's  worliB  by 
l^obell,  in  whinli,  aoeording  to  Miss  Aikin,  lie  diaolayad  "  aounder  discre- 
tion "  than  Steele  did  in  republishing  it. 

Of  this  piece  Beattie  says  in  a,  letter  !:«  Mr,  Cameron: — "Tlie  Dmia 
mar  is  in  my  opinion  one  of  the  best  di'amatio  pieces  in  our  lai^^age." — 
Forbas'  Beattia,  let  611. 

Macaulay's  remarks  contain  probably  tha  opinion  in  whioh  most  men 
of  taste  will  agree: 

"la  the  same  year  (lllS)  hia  comedy  of  the  Drammer  was  bronght  on 
the  stage.  The  name  of  the  author  was  not  annoiinoadr  the  piece  was 
coldly  receivad:  and  some  critics  have  expressed  a  doubt  wiether  it  wera 
really  Addison's.  To  na  the  e'idenca,  both  external  and  internal,  eeems 
deeisire.  It  is  not  in  Addisou's  best  manner ;  but  it  contains  numerous 
passages  which  no  other  writer  kno'wn  to  us  conld  have  produced.  It 
was  again  performed  after  Addison's  death,  and  being  known  to  be  his, 
was  loudly  applauded." 

All  the  positive  knowledge  that  we  shall  probably  ef  er  hare  atout  the 
authorship  of  the  Dmminer  is  contained  in  Steele's  "  Epistle  Dodit  Jtory  ' 
to  Coiigiovc— G.] 
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TO    MR.    CONG  REVE, 

OCCASIONED   liY   MR.    TICKELLS   I'REFACE  TO  THE  FOUK 
VOLUMES  OF  MR  ADDISOR'S  WORKS. 

Sir, — Ttis  is  tto  second  time  tljat  I  liave,  without  youv  leave, 
taken  the  liberty  to  make  a  public  addi-eaa  to  jou.  However 
uneasy  you  may  be,  for  your  own  sake,  in  receiving  compliments 
of  this  nature,  I  depend  upon  your  known  humanity  for  pardon, 
wlien  I  a<;knowleiige,  that  you  liave  this  present  trouble  for  mine. 
When  I  take  myself  to  be  ill-treated  with  regard  to  my  behaviour 
to  the  merit  of  other  men,  my  conduct  towards  you  is  au  argu- 
ment of  my  candour  that  way,  as  well  as  that  your  name  and 
authority  will  be  my  protection  in  it.  You  wOl  give  me  leave, 
therefore,  in  a  matter  that  concerns  us  in  the  poetical  world,  to 
make  you  my  judge,  whether  I  am  not  injured  in  the  highest 
manner ;  for  with  men  of  your  taste  and  delicacy,  it  is  a  high 
crime  and  misdemeanour  to  be  guilty  of  any  thing  that  is  disin- 
genuous :  but  I  will  go  into  the  matter. 

Upon  my  return  out  of  Scotland,  I  visited  Mr.  Tonson's  shop, 
and  thanked  him  for  his  care  in  sending  to  my  house  the  volumes 
of  my  dear  and  honoured  friend,  Mr.  Addison,  which  are  at  last 
piiblished  by  his  secretary,  Mr.  Tiekell;  hut  took  occasion  to 
observe,  that  I  had  not  seen  the  work  before  it  came  oiit,  which 
he  did  not  think  fit  to  excuse  any  otherwise  than  by  a  recrlniiua- 
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tion,  that  I  tad  put  into  his  liauds  at  an  high  price,  '  A  Comecly 
called  The  Drummer  ;'  which,  hy  my  zeal  for  it,  he  took  to  he 
written  hy  Mr.  Addison,  and  of  which,  after  hia  death,  he  said  I 
directly  acknowledged  he  was  the  author.  To  urge  this  hardship 
Btill  more  homo,  he  produced  a  receipt  under  my  hand  in  these 
words : 

jWurtAlB,  1116. 

"  EccciTcd  then  the  sum  of  fifty  guineas  for  tho  copy  of  the 
comedy  called.  The  Drummer,  or  the  Haunted  House.  I  saj 
received  by  order  of  the  author  of  tho  said  comedy. 

"Richard    Steele." 

And  added,  at  ilic  same  time,  tha,t  since  Mr,  Tickell  tad  not 
thought  fit  to  make  that  play  a  part  of  Mr.  Addison's  Works,  he 

11     11  th       I T  t        y  b    k    11     that  would  give  moat  for  it. 

Til  I  t  1  th  m  t    tially,  to  shew  how  incum- 

It  pm  wllmjt        to   the  bookseller,  as  for 

y    th  d      t  t    p     1        tliis  comedy  a  second  time, 

dtktl  tovidt    my    If  against  certain  insinua- 

t         th    w         t  I  y  tk    p  hi   t        f  Mr.  Addison's  writings, 

h  h       ui       t!     M     t    ucumstanee,  that  of  doing 

jt      tth  tfmyf       d 

I  shall  take  the  liberty,  before  I  have  ended  this  letter,  to 
say,  why  I  believe  the  Drummer  a  perforraance  of  Mr.  Addison: 
and  after  I  liavc  declared  ttia,  any  surviving  writer  may  be  at 
ease,  if  there  be  any  one  who  has  hitherto  been  vain  enough  to 
hope,  or  silly  enough  to  feai-  it  may  be  given  to  himself. 

Before  I  go  any  further,  I  must  make  my  public  appeal  to 
you  and  all  the  learned  world,  and  humbly  demand,  whether  it 
was  a  decent  or  reasonable  thing,  that  works  written  (as  a  great 
part  of  Mr.  Addison's  were)  in  correspondence  with  me,  ought  to 
have  been  published  without  my  review  of  the  catalogne  of  them ; 
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or  if  there  were  any  esceptioa  to  be  made  against  any  circuui- 
atauce'in  mj  coadiiot,  wliether  an  opportunity  to  explain  myself 
should  not  Laye  been  allowed  nie  before  any  reflections  were  made 
upon  me  in  print. 

When  I  had  perused  Mr.  Tiekell'a  preface,  I  had  soon  many 
objections,  beaidee  his  omission  to  say  any  thing  of  the  Drummer, 
against  his  long  espeotecl  performance.  The  chief  intention  of 
which,  and  whieh  it  oonoems  me  first  to  examine,  seems  to  aim 
at  doing  the  deceased  author  justice  against  me,  whom  he  insinu- 
ates to  have  assumed  to  myself  part  of  the  merit  of  my  friend. 

He  is  pleased,  sir,  to  express  himself  ooneerning  the  present 
■writer  in  the  following  manner ; 

■  '  The  comedy  called,  The  Tender  Husband  appeared  much 
about  the  same  time,  to  which  Mr.  Addison  wrot«  the  Pruloguc. 
Sir  Eichard  Steele  surprised  him  with  a  very  handsome  dedica- 
tion of  this  play,  and  has  since  acc[uainted  the  public,  that  he 
owed  some  of  the  most  taking  scenes  of  it  to  Mr.  Addison.' 

'' '  He  was  in  that  kingdom,  [Ireland]  when  he  first  discovered 
Sir  Richard  Steele  to  be  the  author  of  the  Tatlor,  by  an  observa- 
tion upon  Virgil,  which  had  been  by  him  communicated  to  his 
friend.  The  assistance  he  occasionally  gave  him  afterwards  in 
the  course  of  the  paper,  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  advance  its 
reputat  on  in  !  upon  the  oh  nge  f  the  m  nistry,  he  found  leisure 
to  eng  j,e  n  0  0  constan  ly  n  that  wo  k  wh  ch,  however,  was 
dropf  it  last  as  t  had  been  t  ken    [    w  tbout  his  participation. 

In  the  la  t  pap  wh  eh  closed  those  celebrated  perform- 
aneei  and  n  the  pr  face  to  the  last  v  1  me  Sir  Riohard  Steele 
has  gven  to  Mr  Alison  the  h  no  r  of  he  most  applauded 
pieces  n  tl  at  ooUeot  n  But  a  that  ■u.knowledgment  was  de- 
tive  ed  only  n  ^     er^l  t  w  thout  d  e     ng  the  public  to  tlio 

J!    T  P  Page  13. 
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several  papers ;  Mr,  Addison,  who  was  content  with  the  praiea 
arising  from  Jiig  own  works,  and  too  deliciite  to  l^ke  any  part  of 
tliat  which  belonged  to  others,  afterwards  thought  fit  to  distin- 
guish his  writings  in  the  Spectators  and  Guardians  by  anch  marks 
as  might  remoTe  the  least  possibility  of  mistake  m  the  most  aa- 
discerning  readers.  It  was  necessary  that  his  share  in  the  Tat- 
lers  should  be  adjusted  in  a  complete  oolleotiou  of  his  works  ;  for 
which  reason  Sir  Kichard  Steele,  in  compliance  with  the  request 
of  his  deceased  friend,  delivered  to  him  by  the  editor,  was  pleased 
to  mark  with  his  own  hand  those  TatSers  which  are  inserted  in 
this  edition,  and  even  to  point  out  several,  in  the  writing  of 
which  they  both  were  eoneerned.' 

• '  The  plan  of  the  Spectator,  as  far  as  it  regards  the  feigned 
person  of  the  author,  and  of  the  several  characters  tliat  compose 
his  olub,  was  projected  in  concert  with  Sir  Richard  Steele ;  and 
because  many  passages  in  the  course  of  the  work,  wonid  othenvise 
be  obscure,  I  have  taken  leave  to  insert  one  single  paper,  written 
by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  wherein  those  characters  are  drawn  which 
may  serve  as  a  Dramatis  Person'^,  or  as  so  many  pictures  for  an 
ornament  and  explication  of  the  whole.  As  for  the  distinct  pa- 
pers, they  were  never  or  seldom  shown  to  each  other  by  their 
respective  authors,  who  fully  answered  the  promise  they  had 
made,  and  far  out-went  the  espeetation  they  had  raised  of  pursu- 
ing their  labour  in  the  same  spu-it  and  strength,  with  which  it  was 
began.' 

It  need  not  be  explained,  that  it-  is  here  intimated,  that  I  had 
not  siifficiently  ackiiowledged  what  was  dne  to  Mr.  Addison  in 
these  writings.  I  shall  make  a  full  answer  to  what  seems  in- 
tended by  the  words,  '  He  was  too  delicate  to  take  any  part  of 
that  which  belonged  to  others,'  if  I  can  recite  out  of  nij  own  pa 
pers,  any  thing  that  may  make  it  appear  groundless. 

-  I'Liyo  14. 
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The  subae<iuent  enoominma  bestowed  by  me  on  Mr.  Addisoa, 
will,  I  hope,  be  of  sorviee  to  me  ia  tbia  particular. 

'  '  But  I  have  only  one  gentleman,  '  who  will  be  nameless,'  to 
thank  for  any  frocLnent  aBsistanee  to  me ;  whicb,  indeed,  it  would 
have  been  barbarous  in  him  to  have  denied  to  one  with  whom  he 
has  lived  in  an  intimacy  from  childhood,  considering  the  great 
eaae  with  which  he  is  able  to  dispatch  the  moat  entertaining 
pieces  of  this  nature.  This  good  ofE.ce  he  performed  with  such 
force  of  genius,  humour,  wit  and  learning,  that  I  fared  like  a 
distressed  prince  who  calls  in  a  powerful  neighbour  to  his  aid;  I 
was  uniJone  by  my  auxiliary:  when  I  had  once  called  htm  in,  I 
could  not  auhsiat  without  dcpendance  on  him. 

'  The  aame  hand  writ  the  distinguiBhing  cisai'aotera  of  men  and 
women,  under  the  names  of  Musical  Instruments,  the  Distress  of 
the  News-Writers,  the  Inventory  of  the  Play-house,  and  the  De- 
scription of  the  Thermometer,  which  I  cannot  but  look  upon  as 
the  greatest  cmbcHishments  of  this  work.' 

* '  As  to  the  work  itself,  the  acceptance  it  has  met  with  is  the 
best  proof  of  its  value ;  but  I  should  err  against  that  candor 
which  an  honest  man  should  always  carry  about  him,  if  I  did  not 
own,  that  the  moat  approved  pieces  in  it  were  written  by  others, 
and  those,  which  have  been  most  excepted  against,  by  myself. 
The  hand  that  has  assisted  ine  in  those  noble,  discourses  upon  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  the  glorious  prospects  of  another  life,  and 
the  most  sublime  ideas  of  religion  and  virtue,  is  a  person  who  is 
too  fondly  my  friend  ever  to  own  them :  but  I  should  little  de^ 
serve  to  be  his,  if  I  usurped  the  glory  of  thejn.  I  must  acknow- 
ledge, at  the  same  time,  that  I  think  the  finest  strokes  of  wit  and 
humour,  iu  all  Mr.  Biekerstaff's  lucubrations,  are  timse  for  which 
ho  is  also  beholden  to  him.' 

■  '  I  hope  the  apology  I  have  made  as  to  the  license  altowabls 
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to  a,  feigned  character,  may  excuse  any  thiug  wluch  has  been  said 
in  these  discourses  of  the  SpEcTaioR  and  his  works.  But  the 
imputaticinof  tho  gios^est  vanit)  would  still  dwell  upon  me,  if  I 
did  not  give  some  aeooTinf  by  what  means  I  was  enabled  to  keep 
up  the  spirit  of  so  long  and  appioyed  a  performance.  All  tlie 
papers  marked  with  &  C,  L,  I,  oi  0  ,  that  is  to  say,  all  tho  papers 
which  I  have  distinguished  by  any  letter  in  the  name  of  the  muse 
CLIO,  wore  given  me  by  the  gentleman,  of  whose  assistance  I 
formerly  boasted  in  the  preface  and  concluding  leaf  of  the  Tatler. 
I  am,  indeed,  much  w.ore  proud  of  his  long-continued  friendship, 
than  I  should  be  of  the  fame  of  being  thought  the  author  of  any 
writings  which  he  himself  is  capable  of  producing.  I  remembei 
when  I  finished  the  Tender  Husband,  I  told  him,  there  was  no 
thing  I  so  ardently  wish'd  as  that  we  might  some  time  or  other 
publish  a  work  written  by  us  both,  which  should  bear  the  name 
of  the  Monument,  in  memory  of  our  friendship.  I  heartily  wish 
what  I  have  done  here,  were  as  honorary  to  that  sacred  name, 
as  learning,  wit,  and  humanity,  render  those  pieces  which  I  have 
taught  the  reader  how  to  distinguish  for  his.  "Wheo  the  play 
above  mentioned  was  list  acted,  theie  were  so  manj  appkudtl 
strokes  m  it  which  I  hid  from  the  same  hind  that  I  thought 
very  meanly  of  my&elf  that  I  had  never  publicly  icknowlcdgcd 
them  After  I  hive  put  ither  fuends  upon  importuning  him 
to  publish  dramatic  as  well  as  other  wntmgs  he  has  by  him, 
I  shill  end  what  I  think  I  im  olliged  to  sty  on  this  hpid, 
by  giing  my  leider  thib  hint  foi  the  better  judging  nf  my 
pioductions  thit  the  test  comment  upon  th era,  would  be  an 
account  when  (he  j  atron  to  the  Tender  Husband  w  as  m  England 
01  ibroid 

'    My  purpose,  in  thio  appliciition,  is  only  to  shew  the  esteem 
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I  have  for  yon,  and  that  I  look  upoii  my  intimacy  witli  you  as  one 
of  tlic  most  valuable  eDJoyments  of  my  life.' 

I  am  sure,  you  haYe  read  my  quotations  with,  indignation 
against  the  little  aeal  which  prompted  the  editor,  who,  by  the 
way,  has  in  himself  done  nothing  in  applause  of  the  works  which 
]its  prefaces,  to  the  mean  endeavours  of  adding  to  Mr.  Addison, 
by  disparaging  a  man  who  had,  for  the  greatest  part  of  his  life, 
been  his  known  hoaom  friend,  and  aliielded  him  from  all  the  re- 
sentments wliich  many  of  his  own  works  would  have  brought  upon 
him  at  the  time  in  which  they  were  written.  It  is  really  a  good 
office  to  society,  to  expose  the  indiscretion  of  intermeddlers  ia  the 
friendship  and  correspondence  of  men,  whose  sentiments,  passions, 
and  resentments,  are  too  great  for  their  proportion  of  soul :  could 
the  editor's  indisoretioa  provoke  me  even  so  far  as  within  the 
rules  of  strictest  honour  I  could  go,  and  I  were  not  restrained  by 
supererogatory  affectioa  to  dear  Mr.  Addison,  I  would  ask  this 
unskilful  creature  what  te  means,  when  he  speaks  in  the  air  of  a 
reproach,  that  the  Tatler  was  laid  down  as  it  was  taken  up,  with- 
out his  participation ;  iet  him  speak  out  and  say,  why,  '  without 
his  knowledge,'  would  not  serve  liis  purpose  as  well.  If,  as  he 
says,  he  restrains  himself  to  Mr.  Addison's  character,  aa  a  wi'iter, 
while  he  attempts  to  lessen  me,  he  exalts  me;  for  he  has  declared 
to  all  the  world,  what  I  never  have  so  explicitly  done,  that  I  am, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  author  of  the  Tatler.  He  very 
justly  says,  the  occasional  assistance  Mr.  Addison  gave  me  in  the 
course  of  that  paper,  '  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  advance  its 
reputation,  especially  when,  upon  the  change  of  the  ministry,  ha 
found  leisiire  to  engage  more  constantly  in  it.'  It  was  advanced, 
indeed,  for  it  was  raised  to  a  greater  thing  than  I  intended  it : 
for  the  elegance,  purity,  and  correctness  which  appeared  in  his 
writings,  were  not  so  much  my  purpose,  as  in  any  intelligible 
manner  as  I  could,  to  rally  all  those  singularities  of  huniavi.  life, 
vol..  1.— 12* 
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through  the  different  professions  and  characters  in  it,  whioli  ob- 
struct any  thing  that  was  truly  good  and  great.  After  this  a«- 
knowledgraent  you  ■will  see,  that  is,  such  a  maa  as  yon  will  «ee, 
that  I  rejoiced  in  being  escelled,  and  made  those  little  talents, 
whatCTer  they  are  which  I  haTe,  give  way  and  be  subservient  to 
the  superior  cjualities  of  a  friend  whom  I  loved,  and  whose 
modesty  would  never  have  admitted  thoni  to  come  into  daj-light 
hut  under  such  a  shelter.  So  that  all  which  the  editoi  ha?  said, 
eitlier  out  of  design  or  incapacity,  Mr.  Congreve  must  determine 
to  end  in  this,  tJiat  Steele  has  been  so  candid  and  upiigLt,  that 
he  owes  nothing  to  Mr.  Addison,  as  a  writer;  but  whether  lie 
does,  or  docs  not,  whatever  Steele  owes  to  Mr  Addison,  the 
public  owes  Addison  to  Steele.  But  the  editor  his  such  a  fan 
bistical  and  ignorant  zeal  for  his  patron,  that  he  vion'f  allow  hia 
correspondents  to  conceal  any  thing  of  his,  though  in  obedience 
to  his  Gommajida.  What  I  never  did  declare  was  Mr.  Addison's, 
I  had  his  direct  injunctions  to  hide,  against  the  natural  warmth 
and  passion  of  my  own  temper  towards  my  friends.  Many  of  the 
writings  now  published  as  bis,  I  have  been  very  patiently  traduced 
and  calumniated  for,  as  they  were  pleasantries  and  oblique  strobes 
upon  certain  the  wittiest  men  of  the  age,  who  will  now  restore 
me  to  their  good  wiU,  in  proportion  to  tho  abatement  of  wit  which 
they  thought  I  employed  against  them.  But  I  was  saying,  that 
tlie  editor  won't  allow  us  to  obey  his  patron's  commands  in  any 
thing  which  he  thinks  would  redound  to  hia  credit,  if  discovered. 
And  because  I  would  shew  a  little  wit  in  luy  anger,  I  shall  have 
the  discretion  to  show  you,  that  he  has  been  guilty  in  this  par- 
ticular towards  a  much  greater  man.  than  your  humble  servant, 
and  one  whom  you  are  more  obliged  to  vindicate.  Mr.  Drjden 
in  his  Virgil,  after  having  acknowledged,  that  a  '  certain  excellent 
young  man '  had  shewed  him  many  faults  in  his  translation  of 
Virgil,  which  he  had    endeavoured  to  correct,  goes  on  to  say 
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'  Two  other  worthy  friends  of  miue,  wbo  desire  to  liave  their 
names  concealed,  seeing  me  straitened  in  my  time,  toolt  pity  on 
me,  and  gave  me  the  life  of  Virgil,  the  two  prefaces  to  the  Pa.s- 
torals,  and  the  Q-eorgics,  and  all  the  arguments  in  prose  to  the 
whole  translation.'  If  Mr.  Addison  is  one  of  the  two  friends, 
and  the  preface  to  the  Georgios  be  what  the  editor  calls  the 
essay  upon  the  Georges,  as  oae  may  adventure  to  say  they  are, 
from  their  being  word  for  word  the  same,  he  has  cast  an  inhuman 
reflection  upon  Mr.  Drydi-n,  who,  though  tied  down  not  to  name 
Mr.  Addison,  pointed  at  him,  so  as  all  mankind  conversant  in 
these  matters  knew  him,  with  an  eulogium  equal  to  the  highest 
merit,  coi^sidering  who  it  was  that  bestowed  it.  I  could  aot 
avoid  remarking  upon  this  oiroumstance,  out  of  justice  to  Mr, 
Drydon,  but  confess  at  the  same  time  I  took  a  great  pleasure  in 
doing  it,  because  I  knew  in  esposiog  this  outrage,  I  made  my 
court  to  Mr.  Congreve. 

I  have  observed  thit  the  editoi  will  not  lot  me  or  any  one 
else  obey  Mi  Addison's  comraands,  m  hiding  any  thing  lie  desires 
should  be  concealed  I  cannot  but  take  further  notice,  that  the 
circumstance  of  marking  his  Spectators,  which  I  did  not  know 
till  I  had  done  with  the  work,  I  made  my  own  act;  because  I 
thought  it  too  gieat  a  sensibJity  in  my  friend,  and  thought  it, 
since  it  was  done,  better  to  be  supposed  marked  by  me  than  the 
author  himself,  the  real  sfate  of  which  this  zealot  rashly  and 
injudiciously  exposes  I  ask  the  leader  whether  any  thing  but 
au  earnestness  to  disparage  me,  could  provoke  the  editor  in  behalf 
of  Mr.  Addison  to  say,  thjt  he  maiked  it,  out  of  caution  against 
me,  when  I  had  tiken  upon  me  to  say,  it  was  I  that  did  it,  out 
of  tenderness  to  him. 

As  the  imputation  ot  any  the  least  attempt  of  arrogating  to 
myself,  or  detracting  from  Mi  Addison,  is  without  any  colour  of 
truth,  you  will  give  ni  b  leave  to  go  on  in  the  same  ardour  towards 
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him,  and  resent  the  oold,  unaffectionate,  dry,  and  barren  manner 
which  this  gentleman  gives  an  account  of  as  great  a  benefactor, 
as  any  one  learned  man  ever  had  of  another.  Would  any  r 
who  had  been  produced  from  a  college  life,  and  pushed  into 
of  the  most  considerable  employments  of  the  kingdom  as  ti 
weight  and  trust,  and  greatly  lucrative  witlj  respect  to  a  fellow- 
hi  alwh  bib  a  da,i]y  and  hourly  with  one  of  the  greatest 
m  n     f  tl  b     atisfied  with  himself  in  saying  nothmg  of 

shap  nb  Is  what  all  the  world  knew,  except  a  par- 
t  Tila  ty  and  th  1 1  his  disadvantage,  which  I,  his  friend  from 
aby  Intknwtobe  true,  to  wit,  '  that  he  never  had  a  regu- 
lar pulse ' '  As  for  the  facts  and  considerable  periods  of  his 
life,  he  either  knew  nothing  of  thpm  or  mju  liciously  places  them 
in  a  worse  light  than  thit  m  which  they  really  stood  Whsn  he 
speiks  of  Ml  Addison  s  dei  lining  to  go  into  nrdera,  his  way  of 
doing  it  13,  t]  lament  thit  his  senouanpis  nnd  mod;,sty,  which 
might  hive  tecommended  him,  'proved  the  chief  obstoel-'s  to  it; 
it  seems,  these  rLuibties,  by  wlm.h  the  piientbood  is  so  much 
adorned,  lepiesenfed  the  duties  ot  it  as  too  weighty  foi  Iiim,  iind 
rendered  him  BtOl  more  worthy  of  that  honour  which  they  made 
him  decline.'  These,  you  knew  very  well,  were  not  the  reasons 
which  made  Mr.  Addison  turn  his  thoughts  to  tho  civil  world  : 
and  as  you  were  the  instrument  of  Lis  becoming  acquainted  with 
my  Lord  Halifax,  I  doubt  not  but  you  remember  the  warm  in- 
stances that  noble  lord  made  to  the  head  of  the  college  not  to 
insist  upon  Mr.  Addison's  going  into  orders ;  his  arguments  were 
founded  upon  the  general  pravity  and  corruption  of  men  of 
business,  who  wanted  liberal  education.  And  I  remember,  as  if 
I  bad  read  the  letter  yesterday,  that  my  lord  ended  with  a  com- 
pliment, that  however  he  might  be  represented  as  no  friend  to 
the  church,  he  never  would  do  it  any  other  injury  than  keeping 
Mr.  Addison  out  of  it.     The  contention  for  this  man  in  his  early 
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yoath  among  the  people  of  greatest  power,  Mr  Secretary  Tickoll, 
the  executor  for  his  fame,  b  pleaeed  to  ascribe  to  a  serious  visage 
and  modesty  of  behaviour.  When  a  writer  is  grossly  and  essen- 
tially laulty,  it  were  a  jest  to  take  notice  of  a  false  expression  or 
a  phrase  ;  otherwise  priesthood  in  that  place  might  be  observed 
upon  as  a  term  not  used  by  the  real  well-wishers  to  clergymen, 
except  when  they  wo  ild  esjresa  sime  solemn  act,  and  not  when 
that  order  is  spoke  of  as  a  piofession  among  gentlemen :  I  will 
not,  therefore,  busy  myself  about  '  the  unconeerning  parts  of 
knowledge,  but  be  contented  like  i  reader  of  plain  sense  without 
politeness  :'  and,  smce  Mr  feccretaiy  will  give  uB  no  account  of 


b 

for  it  IS  so  extraoidmaiy,  that  we  cannot  say,  it  is  too  lon^,  or 
too  short,  or  deny  but  that  it  is  both.  I  thmk  I  abstract  myself 
from  all  manner  of  prejudice,  when  I  aver  that  no  man,  though 
without  any  obligation  to  Mr.  Addison,  would  have  represented 
him  in  liis  family,  in  his  friendships,  or  his  personal  character,  so 
disadvantageously,  as  his  secretary,  in  pveference  of  whom  he 
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incurred  ttc  wannest  resentments  of  otlier  gentlemen,  has  buen 
pleased  to  describe  liiiii  in  tliose  particulars. 

Mr.  Dean  Addison,  father  of  this  memorable  man,  left  behind 
Uim  four  children,  each  of  whom  for  excellent  talents  and  singular 
perfections  was  as  much  aboTe  the  ordinary  world,  as  thoir  brother 
Joseph  was  above  them.  Were  ttings  of  this  nature  to  be  ex- 
posed to  public  V  ew  I  could  hew  un  ler  the  dean's  own  hand, 
in  the  warmest  ter  n  h  He  ng  on  the  friendship  between  his 
son  and  me;  no  had  !ie  a  h  11  who  did  not  prefer  me  in  the 
first  place  of  1  nd  e  s  and  est  em  ii  their  father  loved  me  like 
one  of  them  :  ;  n  1  I  oin  w  h  gre  t  plea  ure  say,  I  never  omitted 
any  opportunity  of  shew  n^,  that  z  al  fo  their  persons  and  interests 
as  became  a  gentleman  a  d  a  fi  nd  Were  I  now  to  indulge  my- 
self, I  could  tail  a  great  1  al  to  jo  which  I  am  sure  would  be 
entertaining;  but  as  I  am  speaking  at  the  same  time  to  all  the 
world,  I  considered  it  would  be  impertinent :  let  me,  then,  con- 
fine myself  a  while  to  tlie  following  play,  which  I  at  first  recom- 
mended to  the  stage,  and  carried  to  the  press ;  no  one  who  reads 
the  preface  which  I  published  with  it,  will  imagine  I  could  be 
induced  to  say  so  much  as  I  then  did,  had  I  not  Imown  the  man 
I  best  loved  had  had  a  part  in  it,  or  had  I  believed  that  any 
other  concerned  had  much  more  to  do  than  as  an  amanuensis. 

But,  indeed,  had  I  not  known,  at  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
concerning  the  acting  on  the  stage  and  sale  of  the  copy,  I  should, 
I  think,  have  seen  Mr.  Addison  in  every  page  of  it ;  for  he  wm 
above  all  men  in  that  talent  we  call  humour,  and  enjoyed  it  in 
such  pcrfeotion,  that  I  have  reflected,  after  a  night  spent  with 
him  apart  from  all  the  world,  that  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of  con- 
versing with  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Terence  and  Catullus, 
who  had  all  their  wit  and  nature  heightened  with  humour,  mora 
exquisite  and  delightful  than  any  other  man  ever  possessed. 

They  who  shall  read  this  play  after  being  let  into  the  secret. 
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tliat  it  waa  writ  by  Mr.  Addiaon,  or  under  his  direction,  will 
protably  ba  attenfe:e^_to_tjiflgfi_pif<ip1lpip.ipa^^TOliii'.li  they  before 
overlooked,  and  wonder  they  did  not  till  now  ohserve,  that  there 
is  not  an  eapression  in  the  whole  piece  whicix...liaa.  jiot  in  it  tite 
moat  nice  propriety  and  aptitude  to  the  chn-rantnr  whi^b  uttrs  it ; 
there  ia  that  amiling  mirtjj_tIiatJlelieate--satice,--aBd--gCTteel-^3il- 
lerjj  which  appeared  in  Mr,  Addiaon  wlien  he  waa  free  among 


intimates;  I  say,  whea  he  was  free  from  '  his  remarkable '  biisli- 

fiilngpp^  rol.iph  ia  n  i;ln^jf  tWt  bjilpa   nnH  mJLfflaa  metiiLj^nd^his 

abilities  were  coyered  only  by  modesty,  wkn,h  doubles  the  beauties 
which  are  seen,  and  gives  credit  and  esteem  to  gll  tjiat  asA  ^on 


The  Drummer  made  no  great  figure_eaJ'hi  stage,  though,  ex 
quisitely  well  acted ,  but  when  I  observe  tkia.  I  aay  a  much 
harder  thing  of  the  -itige  than  ot  the  f.oniedy.  When  I  say  the 
stage  in  this  place,  I  dm  uiiderstood_to_me.'>n  m  genenl  thdjuesent 
taste  of  theatrical  tepre&entati->ns.  where  nothing  tbi'tjajjoWin' 
lent,  and,  aa  I  may  say,  grosgljjehgljtful,  can  nrinie  p»._wijjir>Tit^ 
hazard  of  beia^  oondemned,  oi  sli^htel  It  is  heie  rtpubliahed, 
and  recommended  aa  a  iloset  piece,  to  reere-ite  an.  mtplhgent  mmd 
in  a  vacant  hour ;  fni  vaeint  the  reader  must  be  fi  jm  eieiystiong 
prepossession  in  order  to  rehsh  an  entertainment  (quod  nequeo 
no  ^t  a  e  et  sent  o  t  tu  }  wh  eh  ann  t  be  en  oyed  to  the 
le^ree  t  deae  ves  b  t  by  those  of  the  mo  t  pol  te  t  ste  a  ng 
scholars  the  best  breelug  among  genie  en  a  1  he  1  to 
\  a  nted  w  th  sensual  pleis  re  arao  g  lad  ea 

The  ed  to     a  i  lease  1  to_elJe_ 


11  der  that  de 

nnrl 

wholly  h  d  as 

de     n 

ad vine  I 

vea  abereass  ncl  tip  sim 

de 

a  PH.  and  ma 

Ti«a. 

aft     fo 

\    s  were  finishp      1  p  wr  t, 

tie 

fitth,  and  b  u  gl  t  t  u)  on  the      a^        \11  the  town  hnow    bog 
piii     tie  1  WIS      I     ^n„   t  on,  anl  ^on  tl  at  L  owth    town,  the 
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theatre,  and  mankind,  verj^well  can  judge  Low  neoeseary  it  wm 
t^Tke.m.e!i.swes.ijoaaking_a,pfii£aEmsiice.flf  thit  sort,  e:iceUent 
as  it  is.  Tun  into  popular  applanse.  I  promised  before  it  wi«  Jtt- 
i^rl,  and  performed  my  duty  accordingly  to  the  author  that  I 
would  bring  together  so  just  an  audience  on  the  fiist  diys  of  it 
tUat  it  should  be  impossible  for  the  vulgar  to  put  its  success  or 
dua  applause  to  any  hazard;  but  I  dont  mention  this  only  to 
shew,  how  good  an  aid-de-oamp  I  was  to  Mr  Addison  but  to  shew 
:ilso  that  the  editor  does  as  mucli  to  cloud  the  merit  of  his  work 
as  T  did  to  set  tt  forth  :  Mr.  Tickell'a  account  if  its  bemg  tiken 
up,  laid  down,  and  at  last  perfected,  after  such  long  mtcrvals  ti  1 
pauses,  would  make  iny  one  believe,  who  did  not  know  Mi  Ad 
dison,  that  it  wis  -teomplished  with  the  greatest  pain  and  laboui, 
and  the  issue  rathei  of  learning  and  industry,  than  capacity  and 
genius  ;  but  Ido  a'^liffie  you,  thjit  neverjday^  which  could  bring 
the  author  any  leput^tIOD  foi  wit  and  rfindnnt.  nntwith^tjindinp'  it 
was  so  long  betore  it  wt.s  limsiied,  employed  the  jutbor  so  litlle  t 
time  in  writing ,  if  I  remember  n^ht.,  the  iftb  act  wis  wiitt"n  m 
less  than  a  week's  time ,  fill  this  was  paiticular  m  this  wntei, 
that  when  he rhad  token  his  lesolution,  or  nirtde  li'"  pliP  f"'"  P^bffltr 
he  designed  to  write,  be  would  wajfe  ahouLa  roiim  and._dieta±eji 
'.Ii?!!l-!^JI£!I^£^.^''m^  n""^h  frppdQ^  and  ease  as  one  could  gute 
it  down,  and  attend  to  the  coherpnce  and  grammar  of  what  he 
dictated.  I  have  been  often  thus  employed  by  him,  and  never 
took  it  into  my  head,  though  he  only  spoke  it,  and  I  took  jU  the 
pains  of  throwing  it  upon  paper,  that  I  ought  to  call  m\selt  the 
writer  of  it.  I  will  put  all  my  credit  among  men  ol  wit  for  the 
truth  of  my  averment,  when  I  presume  to  say,  that  no  one  but 
Mr.  Addison  was  in  any  other  way  the  writer  of  the  Drummer  ; 
at  the  samo  time  I  will  allow,  that  he  sent  for  me,  which  be  could 
always  do,  from,  his  natural  power  over  me,  as  much  as  he  could 
Bend  for  any  of  iiis  clerks  when  he  was  secretary  of  state,  and  told 
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me  that  '  a  gentleman  then  in  the  room  had  written  a  play  that 
he  was  sure  I  would  like  but  it  wi?  to  he  a  secret  and  he  Inew 
I  would  take  as  much  p*im'<  since  he  iicommendtd  it  i-i  I  wo  ild 
for  him ' 

I  hope  nobody  will  be  monj^Ld,  or  think  himself  air<iriL\ed, 
that  I  ^wo  this  rejected  woil.  ^^llere  I  do  lud  if  a  ceitj,in  gen 
tleraan  is  injured  by  it  1  will  allow  1 1  ave  wionged  hun  upfn 
thii  issue,  that  (if  the  reputed  translator  of  the  fiist  book  ot  Ho 
mer  shall  pkase  to  give  us  another  hooL)  there  «bill  ippear  an 
othei  good  jud^e  m  poetry  besides  Mr  Alesandei  Pope,  who 
shall  liie  it  But  I  detain  you  too  ling  upon  things  thit  are  t  lo 
personal  to  myself,  and  will  defer  giMng  the  world  a  true  notion 
of  the  charactei  and  talents  ot  Mr  Addison,  till  I  enn  speak  of 
that  amiable  gentleman  on  an  occasion  void  of  ccntroverwy  I 
shall  thon  peihaps,  say  many  things  of  him  wh  ch  will  be  ne\s 
even  tD  yon,  with  rC(;ai  d  to  him  m  all  paits  nf  his  character ,  for 
whieh  I  was  so  aealjis,  that  I  cjulJ  not  be  contented  with  piaia 
mg  anl  adormng  him  as  much  as  laj  in  my  own  power,  but  was 
ever  soliciting  and  putting  my  tiiends  upon  the  same  office.  And 
since  the  editor  has  adorned  his  heavy  discourse  with  prose  in 
rhyme  at  the  end  of  it  npoii  Mr.  Addison's  death,  give  me  leave 
to  atone  for  this  loHg'and  tedious  epistle,  by  giving  you  after  it 
what  I  dare  say  you  wall  esteem  an  escellent  poem  on  his  mar- 
riage. I  must  CO neldd^ without  satisfying  as  strong  a  desire  as 
ever  man  had,  of  saying  something  remarkably  handsome  to  the 
person  to  whom  I  am  writing;  for  you  are  so  good  a  judge,  that 
you  would  find  out  the  endeavourer  to  be  witty  :  and,  therefore, 
as  I  have  tired  you  and  myself,  I  will  be  contented  with  assuring 
you,  which  I  do  veiy  honestly,  I  had  rather  have  you  satisfied 
with  me  on  this  subject,  than  any  other  man  living. 

You  will  please  to  pardon  me,  that  I  have,  thus,  laid  this  nice 
a^ir  before  a  person  who  has  the  acknowledged  superiority  to  all 
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others,  not  oaly  il  the  most  excellent  talenti,  tut  possessing  with 
them  an  equanimity,  candour,  andhoneyolenee,  which  render  those 
advantages  a  pleasure  as  great  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  they 
can  he  to  the  owner  of  them.  And  since  fame  consists  in  tlic 
opinion  of  wise  and  good  men,  you  must  not  hlame  me  for  taMug 
the  readiest  way  to  baffle  an  attempt  upon  my  reputation,  by  an 
address  to  one  whom  every  wise  and  good  man  looks  upon  with 
the  greatest  affection  and  Teneratiou.     I  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  ohligod,  most  obedient,  and 
Most  humble  servant, 

Richard  Steel g. 
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TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK , 

ON     HER     M  A  K  K  I  A  <i  E . 


Ambition  long  Las  woman's  heart  betvaj'd, 

And  tinael  grandeur  caught  th'  unwary  maid ; 

The  pompous  styles,  that  strike  th'  admiring  thi-ou. 

Have  glitter'd  in  the  eye  of  beauty  long : 

Yon,  madam,  first  the  female  taste  improve, 

And  give  your  fellow-chariners  laws  for  love; 

A  pomp  you  covet,  not  to  heralds  known. 

And  sigh  for  virtues  equal  to  your  own: 

Part  in  a  man  immortal  greatly  claim, 

And  frown  on  titles  to  ally  with  fame  ; 

Not  Edward's  star,  emhoss'd  with  silver  rays. 

Can  vie  in  glory  with  thy  consort's  hays ; 

His  country's  pride  does  homage  to  thy  channs 

And  every  merit  crowds  into  thy  ai'ms 

While  others  gain  light  conquests  by  their  eyes 
'Tis  thine  with  wisdom  to  subdue  the  wise; 
To  their  soft  ehains  while  courtly  heaux  subniit^ 
'Tis  thine  to  lead  in  triumph  captive  wit ; 
Her  sighing  vassals  let  Clarinda  boast. 
Of  lace  and  languishing  cocIiaCL*  the  toast : 
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In  beauty's  pride  unenvieii  let  her  reign, 
And  share  that  wauton  empire  with  the  vain. 
For  thee  the  arts  of  Greece  and  Rome  combine ; 
And  all  the  glories,  Cato  gain'd  arp  thiue : 
Still  Warwiclr  in  thy  hoisted  rank  ot  life, 
But  more  illustiioiis,  thin  wheu  Wai  wick's  wife. 

Come  forth  reveal  thj^elf  thou  chosen  hvide, 
And  shew  ^eat  Na^'i^u  ^>  j  let  bj  thy  side ; 
Thy  bright  cxamjilL  shjll  mstniot  the  fair, 
And  futui'e  nymphs  shall  m  ike  renown  their  CM-e; 
Embroid'ry  less  ah  ill  charm  the  virgm's  eye, 
And  kind  eo  ^uettes,  for  plumes,  less  frecLuent  die  J 
Secure  shall  be-vuty  reign,  the  Mq  e  its  guard  ; 
The  "Vruse  shiU  triumph,  bi,aut)  its  reward. 
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Having  recommendeii  this  play  to  the  town,  a,-d  delivered  r.lie 
copy  of  it  to  tlie  bookseller,  I  think  myself  obliged  to  give  some 
acconnt  of  it. 

It  Lad  been  some  years  ia  the  hands  of  the  author,  and  falling 
Tjnder  kit  Tierviaal,  I  tlioiif;ht  so  well  of  it.  that  I  persuaded  bJm 
to_jn£^e  eome  additionB  and  alterattOBBjiO_jt,  and  let  it  appear 
jipon  the  stage.  I  own  .1  was  very  highly  pleased  with  it,  and 
liked  it  the  better,  for  the  want  of  those  studied  similies  and  re- 
partees, which  we,  who  have  writ  before  him,  have  thrown  into 
oarjJaj;gtJilL.induJgfi_:ind_g^n  upon  a  falfie  taste  that  has  pre- 
vailed for  many  yeara  in  ^be  British  .tbgtttfg.  I  believe  the  au- 
thor would  have  condescended  to  fall  into  this  way  a  little  more 
than  he  has,  had  he,  before  the  writing  of  it,  been  often  present  at 
theatiieal  p  t  t'  I  w  firm  d  in  my  thoughts  of 
the  pliy,  by  tb  [  f  b  tt  J  dg  to  whom  it  waa  com- 
mnni&ated      hi  i  th  t  th_ w  re  drawn  after  Moll- 

el's!^  ^a^— a      d  th  t  y  and      t      1  vein  of  humourjan 

through  tb   wb  le. . 

Idontj  t  btth  d  will  discover  this,  and  see 
many  beaut  tb  t  p  1  th  d  n  the  touches  being  too 
delicate  1  y  t.  t  P  P  1  embly.     My  brother 

shaieis  wpre  of  opinion,  at  the  first  reading  of  it,  that  it  was  lite 


a  piotun,  in  whiph  the  strokes  were  not  strong  enough  to  appear 
1  way  of  writing,  the  ap. 
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probation  was  at  first  doubtfal,  but  has  risen  SYery  time  it  liaa 
been  acted,  and  has  given  an  opportunity  in  several  of  its  parts 
for  as  just  and  good  action  as  ever  I  saw  on  tlio  stage. 

Tlie  reader  will  consider  that  I  speak  tere,  not  as  the  autbor, 
but  as  the  patentee.  Whidi  is,  perhaps,  tte  reason  wliy  I  am 
not  diffuse  in  the  prjUses  of  the  play,  lest  I  should  seem  Uko  a 
man  who  cries  up  Lie  own  wares  only  to  draw  in  customers. 
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PEOLOGUE. 

In  this  grave  nge,  when  comedies  are  few, 
"We  crave  your  patronage  for  one  that's  new ; 
Though  'twere  poor  stuff,  jet  bid  the  antkoi  fair, 
And  let  the  scarceness  recommend  the  ware. 
Long  have  your  ears  been  fill'd  with  tragic  parts, 
Blood  and  blank-verse  have  harden'd  all  your  beam 
If  e'er  you  smile,  'tis  at  some  party  strokea, 
Eoimd-heads  and  wooden-shoes  are  standing  jokes : 
The  sanae  conceit  gives  claps  and  hisses  birth, 
Tou're  grown  sncn  politicians  in  your  mirth  1 
Eop  once  we  try  (though  'tis,  I  own,  unsafe,) 
To  please  you  all,  and  make  both  parties  laugh. 

Our  author,  anxious  for  his  fame  to-night, 
And  bashful  in  bis  first  attempt  to  write. 
Lies  cautiously  obscure  and  unreveal'd. 
Like  ancient  actors  in  a  mask  conceal'd. 
Censure  when  no  man  knows  who  writes  the  play, 
Were  jmicb  good  malice  merely  thrown  away. 
The  mighty  critics  will  not  blast,  for  shame, 
A  raw  young  thing,  who  dai-es  not  tell  his  name: 
Gfood-natur'd  judges  will  tb'  unknown  defend, 
And  fear  to  blame,  lest  they  shou'd  hurt  a  friend  : 
Each  wit  may  praiso  it,  for  his  own  dear  sake, 
And  bint  he  writ  it,  if  the  thing  shou'd  take. 
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Uut  if  you're  rough,  and  use  him  like  a  dog, 
Depend  upon  it — he'll  remain  incog. 
If  yoa  ahou'd  hiss,  ho  swoai's  he'il  hiBS  as  high, 
And,  like  a  culprit,  join  the  hue-and-cry. 
If  cruel  men  are  still  averse  to  spare 
These  soenes,  they  fly  for  refuge  to  the  fair. 
Though  with  a  ghost  our  comedy  be  heighten'd, 
Ladies,  upon  my  word,  you  shan't  be  frighten'd ; 
0,  'tis  a  ghost  that  scorns  to  be  uncivil, 
A  well-spread,  lusty,  jolnture-himtiiig  devil ; 
An  am'rous  ghost,  that's  faithful,  fond,  and  tru»^l 
Made  up  of  flesh  and  blood— as  much  as  you. 
Then  every  evening  come  in  flocks,  undaunted. 
We  uevM"  think  this  house  is  ti>o  waf^h  ha-mtod. 
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THE    DRUMMER. 

ACT  I. 
SCENE   I  . 


Enter  the  Butler.  OoachmatJj  and  G-AHDENEa. 


Butler,  There  came  another  coach  to  town  last  night,  that 
brought  a  gentleman  to  inquire  about  this  strango  noise  we  hear 
in  the  house.  This  spirit  wiU  bring  a  power  of  custom  to  the 
G-eorge — If  so  he  he  continues  his  pranks,  I  design  to  sell  a 
pot  of  ale,  and  set  up  the  sign  of  the  Drum. 

CoACHMAM.  I'll  give  Madam  warning,  that's  flat — IVe 
always  liyed  in  sober  farailiea.  I'U  not  disparage  myself  to  be  a 
servant  in  a  house  that  is  haunted. 

Gardener.  I'll  e'en  marry  Nell,  and  rent  a  bit  of  ground 
of  my  own,  if  both  of  you  leave  Madam,  not  but  that  Madam's 
a  very  good  woman — ^if  Mrs.  Abignl  did  not  spoil  her — come 
■■ero'a  her  health. 

Butler.  It's  a  very  hard  thing  to  be  a  butler  in  a  house 
that  is  disturbed.  Ho  made  such  a  racket  in  the  cellar  last 
ttight,  that  I'm  afraid  he'll  sour  all  the  beer  in  my  barrels. 

CoACfHMAN.  Why  then,  John,  we  ought  to  take  it  off  as  fast 
as  wo  can.  Here's  to  you — He  rattled  so  loud  under  the  tilea 
last  night,  that  I  verily  thought  tho  house  would  have  fallen  over 
our  ieads.  I  durst  not  go  up  into  the  cock-loft  this  mornmg,  if 
I  had  not  got  one  of  the  maids  to  go  along  with  mc. 
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Gakde\'eii.  I  tlioiiglit  I  lieard  bim  in  une  of  uiy  Lod-posta 
— I  marvel,  John,  how  he  gets  into  the  house  wien  all  tho  gates 

Butler,  Wty,  look  ye,  Peter,  your  spirit  will  creep  you 
into  an  lugre  hr  le  — he  11  whi  k  yo  through  a  key-hole,  without 
BO  mu.(,h  IS  ji  itl  Dg  against  one  of  the  wards. 

CoACHMAM  Pool  Madaiu  13  mainly  frighted,  that's  certain, 
and  ■verily  beliuos  tia  my  mister  that  itaa  kill'd  in  the  last 
oampa  gn 

BuTLEE.  Out  of  all  manner  of  question,  Eobin,  'tis  Sir 
George,  Mrs.  Abigal  is  of  opinion  it  can  be  none  hut  his  hon- 
our ;  he  always  loved  the  wars,  and  you  know  was  mightUy 
pleased  from  a  child  with  the  mnsio  of  a  drum. 

I  wonder  his  body  was  never  found  after  the 


BuTLEB.  Found !  why,  ye  fool,  is  not  his  body  hero  about 
the  house  ?  Dost  thou  think  he  can  boat  hia  drum  without  hands 
and  arms  ? 

CoAciiMAH.  'Tia  master  as  sure  as  I  stand  bore  alive,  and  I 
Terily  believe  I  saw  him  last  night  in  the  town-elose. 

Gaebener.     Ay  I  how  did  he  appear  ? 

CoACHMAH.     Like  a  white  borae. 

Bdtleb.  Pho,  Eobin,  I  tell  ye  be  baa  never  appear'd  yet 
but  in  the  shape  of  the  sound  of  a  drum. 

Coachman.  This  makes  one  alniost  afraid  of  one's  own 
shadow.  As  I  waa  walking  from  the  stable  t'other  night  without 
my  lanthorn,  I  fell  across  a  beam,  that  laj  in  my  way,  and  faith 
my  Leart  was  in  my  mouth — I  thought  I  had  stumbled  over  a 

BuTLEE..  Thou  might'st  as  well  bavo  atninbled  over  a  straw  ; 
why,  a  spirit  is  such  a  little  thing,  that  I  have  heard  a  man,  who 
was  a  great  scholar,  say,  that  he'll  dance  ye  a  Lancashire  horn- 
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pipe  upon  tlie  point  of  a,  needle — As  I  sat  in  the  pantry  last 
night  counting  mj  spoons,  the  candle  methought  barat  blue,  and 
the  spaj'd  hltth  looli'd  as  if  she  saw  something. 

CoACHMAH,     Ay,  poor  cur,  she's  almost  fi'ightcn'd  out  of  her 

Garbenek.  Ay,  I  warrant  ye,  sha  heara  him  many  a  time, 
and  often  when  we  don't. 

Butler.  My  lady  must  taye  him  laid,  that's  certain,  what' 
ever  it  cost  her. 

Gardener.  I  fancy  when  one  goes  to  market,  one  might 
hear  of  somebody  that  can  mate  a  spell. 

OoACHMAM,     Why  may  not  our  paraon  of  the  pai-ish  lay  him  '1 

Butler,      No,  no,  no,  our  parsou  cannot  lay  him. 

CoACHMAisr,     Why  not  be  as  well  as  another  man  ? 

Butler.  Why,  ye  fool,  he  ia  not  c[ualiflecl — -He  Las  not 
taken  thD  oaths.' 

Gardener.  Why,  d'ye  think,  John,  that  the  spirit  would  take 
the  law  of  him  ? — Eaith,  I  could  tell  you  one  may  to  drive  him  off. 

Coachman.     How's  that  ? 

Gardener.  I'll  tell  you  immediately  (drinks) — I  fancy 
Mrs.  Abigal  might  scold  him  out  of  the  house. 

Coachman.  Ay,  she  has  a  tongue  that  would  drown  hia 
drum,  if  any  thing  could. 

Butler.  Pugh,  thia  is  all  froth  !  you  understand  nothing  of 
the  matter — The  nest  time  it  makes  a  noise,  I  tell  you  what 
ought  to  bo  done,— I  would  have  the  steward  apeak  Latin  to  it, 

Coachmak,  Ay,  that  would  do,  if  the  ateward  had  but 
coura.ge. 

Gardener.  There  you  have  it — He's  a  fearful  man.  If 
I  had  as  much  learning  as  be,  and  I  met  the  ghost,  I'd  tell  liim 

'Tost  oatlis  IOC  delfietiiiK  Catliolit^e  irnd  DIsBiintprE.- G. 
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his  own !  but,  alack,  what  can  one  of  us  poor  men  i.o  with  a  spirit, 
that  can  neither  write  nor  read  ? 

Butler.  TIiou  art  always  cracking  and  hoasting,  Peter, 
thou  dost  not  inow  what  mischief  it  miglit  do  thoc,  if  such  a  Billy 
dog  aa  thoo  should  oifer  to  speak  to  it,  Bor  ought  I  know,  lie 
might  flay  thee  alive,  and  make  parchment  of  thy  skin  to  cover  his 
drum  with. 

Gajibener.  a  fiddlestick!  tell  not  me — I  fear  nothing, 
not  I !     I  never  did  harm  in  my  life,  I  never  committed  murder. 

Edtleb.  I  verily  believe  thee,  keep  thy  temper,  Peter ; 
after  supper  we'll  drink  each  of  wB  a  double  mug,  and  then  let 
oome  what  wiU. 

Gardener.  Why,  that's  well  said,  John,  an  honest  man  Ihat 
is  not  quite  sober,  has  nothing  to  fear — Here's  to  ye— why,  how 
if  he  should  come  this  minute,  here  would  I  stand.  Ha  !  what 
noiso  is  that  ? 

Butler  and  Coachman.      Ha  I  where  ? 

Gardener.  Tho  devil !  the  devil !  Oh,  no ;  'tis  Mrs. 
Ahigal. 

Butler.  Ay,  faith  !  'tis  she ;  'tis  Mrs.  Abigal  ]  a  good  mis 
take !  'tia  Mrs.  Abigal. 

Enter  Arigal. 

Abiuai..  Hero  are  your  drunken  sots  for  you  I  Is  this  a 
time  to  be  gnzaling,  when  gentry  are  come  to  the  house  1  Why 
don't  you  lay  your  cloth  ?  How  come  you  out  of  the  stables  ? 
Why  aro  you  net  at  work  in  your  garden  ? 

Gardener.  Why,  yonder's  the  fine  Londoner  and  Madam 
fetching  a  walk  together,  and  methought  they  look'd  as  if  they 
should  say  tliey  had  rather  have  my  room  than  my  company, 

BuTLBK.     And  so,  foorsooth,  being  all  three  mot  togetlier, 
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we  are  doing  our  cndoavouiB  to  drink  tliis  same  Jrumiiiei'  out  of 

Gardener.  For  jou  must  know  Mrs.  Abigal,  we  are  all  of 
opinion  that  one  can't  be  a  mateli  for  tim,  unless  one  be  as  dmnk 

Coachman.  I  am  reaolved  to  give  Madam  warning  to  hire 
herself  another  coaohman ;  for  I  came  to  serve  my  master,  d'je 
see,  while  he  was  alive,  but  do  suppose  that  he  has  no  further 
occasion  for  a  coach,  now  he  walks. 

Bdtlbb.  Truly,  Mrs.  Abigal,  I  muat  needs  say,  that  this 
same  spirit  is  a  very  odd  sort  of  a  hody,  after  all,  to  fright  Madam 
and  his  old  servants  at  this  rate. 

G-AEBJiNEH.  And  truly,  Mrs.  Abigal,  I  must  needs  say,  X 
serv'd  my  master  contentedly,  while  he  was  living ;  but  I  will 
serve  no  man  living  (that  is,  no  man  that  is  not  living)  without 
double  wages. 

Abigal.  Ay,  'tis  such  cowards  as  you  that  go  about  -with 
idle  stories,  to  disgrace  the  house,  and  bring  so  many  strangere 
about  it ;  you  first  frighten  yourselves,  and  then  your  neighbours. 

G-AEBENEn.  Erighten'd!  I  aeom  your  words.  Frighteu'd, 
quoth-a  I 

Abigal,     What,  you  sot !  are  you  grown  pot-valiant  ? 

GABEEHEn.  Frighten'd  with  a  drum  !  that's  a  good  one  I  it 
will  do  us  no  harm,  I'll  answer  for  it.  It  will  bring  no  blood' 
shed  along  with  it,  take  my  word.  It  sounds  as  like  a  train-hand 
dram  as  ever  I  hoard  in  my  life. 

EuTLEU.     Prithee,  Peter,  don't  be  so  presumptuous. 

Abigai,.  Well,  these  drunken  rogues  take  it  as  I  could  wish. 
[Aside. 

Gardener,  I  acorn  to  be  frighten'd,  now  I  am  in  fov't ;  if 
old  Duh-a-dub  should  come  into  the  room,  I  would  take  him-  - 

Butler.     Pri'bee  hold  thy  tongue. 
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Gardewek,.     I  would  take  tim — 
IThe  drum,  beats,  the  Gardener  endeaiours  to  get  off,  cmdfalh 

BuTi.EE.  and  Coachman      Speik  to  it,  Mrs.  Alsigal. 

Uahdeneb.     Spare  my  life,  and  taie  all  I  tave. 

Coachman.  Make  off,  make  off,  good  butler,  and  let  us  go 
hide  oursclYGS  in  the  cellar 

[They  all  run  off. 

Aeigal  sola. 

Aeigal.  So  now  the  coast  is  clear,  I  may  venture  to  call  out 
my  draramer. — ^But  first  let  me  shut  the  door,  lest  we  he  sur- 
prised.  Mr.  Eautome,  Mr.  Fantome!  {He  beats.)  Kay,  nay, 
pray  come  out,  the  enemy's  fled — I  must  speak  with  you  imme- 
diately—don't stay  to  heat  a  parley. 

\Tke  back  scene  opens,  and  discovers  Fantome  with  a  drum. 

Fantome.  Dear  Mrs.  Nabby,  I  have  overheard  all  that  has 
been  said,  and  find  thou  hast  managed  this  thing  so  well,  that  I 
could  take  thee  in  my  arms,  and  kiss  thee — if  my  drum  did  not 
stand  in  my  way. 

Aeigal.  Well,  o'  my  conscience,  you  aie  the  merriest  ghost  I 
and  the  very  picture  of  Sir  George  Truman. 

Fabtomb.  There  you  flatter  me,  Mrs.  Ahigal;  Sir  George 
hiid  that  freshness  in  his  looks,  that  we  men  of  the  town  cannot 

Aeigal,  Oh !  death  may  have  alter'd  yon,  you  know- 
besides,  you  miist  consider,  you  lost  a  great  deal  of  blood  iu  the 
battle. 

Fantome.  Ay,  that's  right,  let  mo  look  never  so  pale,  this 
cut  across  my  forehead  will  keep  me  in  countenance. 

Abigai..  'Tis  just  such  a  one  as  my  master  recoiv'd  from  a 
cursed  Freiicli  trooper,  as  my  lady's  letter  inform'd  her. 

FiNTOBiE. "    It  happens  luckily  tliat  this  suit  of  clothes  of  &ir 
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George's  fits  me  so  nell, — I  tliiuk  I  can't  fail  kitting  the  air  of  & 
man  ■witli  whom  I  was  80  long  aoquainted. 

Abigai.  You  are  the  ¥erj  man — I  vow  I  almost  start  when 
I  look  upon  you. 

Fantome.  But  what  gooii  will  this  do  rac,  if  I  must  vcraaiii 
invisible  ? 

Abioal.  Pray  what  good  did  your  being  visible  do  you  ? 
The  fair  Mr.  Fantome  thought  no  woman  could  withstand  him— 
But  when  you  were  seen  by  my  lady  iu  your  proper  person,  after 
she  had  taken  a  full  survey  of  you,  and  heard  all  the  pretty 
things  jou  could  say,  she  very  civilly  diamiss'd  you  for  the  sake 
of  this  empty,  noisy  creature  Tinsel.  She  fancies  you  luive  been 
gone  from  hence  this  fortnight. 

Eaktome.  Why,  really  1  love  thy  lady  so  well,  that  though 
I  had  no  hopes  of  gaining  her  for  myself,  I  could  not  bear  to  see 
her  givea  to  another,  especially  sunt  a  wretch  as  Tinsel. 

Abigal.  Well,  tell  me  truly,  Mr.  Fantome,  Lave  not  you  a 
great  opinion  of  my  fi.delity  to  my  dear  lady,  that  I  would  not 
suffer  her  to  be  deluded  in  this  manner,  for  less  than  a  thousand 
pound? 

]?ANT0MB.  Thou  art  always  reminding  me  of  my  promise — 
thou  ahalt  have  it,  if  thou  canst  bring  our  project  to  bear ;  do'st 
not  tnow  that  stories  of  ghosta  aud  apparitions  generally  end  in  a 
pot  of  money  ? 

Ahigal.  Why,  truly  now,  Mr.  Fantome,  I  should  think  myself 
a  very  bad  woman,  if  I  had  done  what  I  do  for  a  farthing  loss. 

Fantome.     Dear  Ahigal,  how  I  admire  thy  virtue  ! 

Abioal  No,  no,  Mr.  Fantome,  I  defy  the  worst  of  my  ene- 
mies to  say  I  love  mischief  for  mischief  sake. 

Fantome.  But  is  thy  lady  persuaded  that  I  am  tbo  ghost  of 
her  deceased  husband  ? 

Abioal.  I  endeavour  to  make  her  believe  so,  and  tell  lier 
VOL   I    -13* 
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every  time  your  drum  rattles,  that  lier  husband  is  chiding  her  for 
entertaining  this  new  lover. 

I'antome.      Pritliee  maie  use  of  all  tliy  art,  for  I  am  tired  to 
death  with  atroUing  round  this  wide  old  house,  like  a  rat  heliind 


5i.EiGAL.  Did  not  I  toll  you,  'twas  the  purest  place  in  the 
world  for  you  to  play  your  tricks  in  ?  there's  none  of  the  family 
tkat  knows  eyerj  hole  and  corner  in  it  besides  myself. 

FaNTOME.  Ah !  Mrs.  Ahigal  I  you  have  had  your  in- 
trigues.— 

Abigal.  Eor  you  must  know,  when  I  was  a  romping  young 
girl,  I  was  a  mighty  lover  of  hide  and  seek. 

Fantome.  I  believe,  hy  this  time,  I  ara  as  well  acquainted 
with  tte  house  as  yourself 

Aeisal.  You  are  very  much  mistaken,  Mr.  Fantome ;  but 
no  matter  for  that;  here  is  to  be  your  station  to-night.  This  is 
the  place  unknown  to  any  one  living  besides  myself,  since  the 
death  of  the  joiner;  who,  you  must  understand,  being  a  lover  of 
mine,  contrived  tlie  wainscot  to  move  to  and  fro,  in  the  manner 
that  you  find  it.  I  designed  it  for  a  wardrobe  for  my  lady's  cast 
clothes.  Oh  !  the  stomachers,  stays,  petticoats,  commodes,  lao'd 
shoes,  and  good  things,  that  I  have  had  in  it  I— Pray  take  care 
you  don't  break  the  cherry-brandy  bottle  that  stands  up  in  the 

Famtome.  Well,  Mrs.  Abigal,  I  hire  your  closet  of  you  but 
for  this  one  night — a  thousand  pound  you  know  is  a  very  good  rent. 

AniGAii.  Well,  get  you  gone ;  you  have  anch  a  way  with 
you,  there's  no  denying  you  any  thing  1 

Faktome.  I'm  a  thinking  how  Tinsel  will  stare  when  he  sees 
me  come  out  of  the  wall ;  for  I  am  resolved  to  make  my  appear- 
ance to-night. 

Aeigal.     Gei  you  in,  get  you  in,  my  lady's  at  the  door. 
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Fantome.  Pray  take  care  she  does  not  keep  me  up  so  late 
If  she  did  laat  night,  or  depencl  upon  it  I'll  beat  the  tattoo. 

Abigai..  I'm  luidoiie,  I'm  undone— (its  he.  is  going  in.) 
Mr.  Fantome,  Mr.  Fantome,  jou  have  put  the  thousand  pound 
bond  into  my  brother's  hands, 

Fantome.  Thou  shalt  have  it,  I  tell  thee,  thou  shalt  have  it. 
^Fantome  goes  in. 

AnioAL.     No  more  words — Vanish,  vanish, 

Enlei-  Lady. 

Abigal  (opening  the  door).  Oh,  dear  madam,  was  it  yon 
that  made  such  a  knocking  ?  my  heart  does  so  beat — I  vow  you 
have  frightened  me  to  death — I  thought  verily  it  had  been  the 
drummer. 

Ladt.  I  have  been  showing  the  garden  to  Mr.  Tiiisel ;  he's 
most  insufferably  witty  upon  us  about  this  story  of  the  drum. 

Abigai,.  Indeed,  madam,  he's  a  very  loose  man  I  I'm  afraid 
'tis  he  that  hinders  my  poor  master  from  resting  in  his  grave. 

Lady.  Well !  an  vifidel  is  suoh  a  novelty  in  the  country, 
that  I  am  resolv'd  to  divert  myself  a  day  or  two  at  least  with  the 
oddnesB  of  his  oonversation. 

Abigal,  Ah,  madam !  the  drum  begun  to  beat  in  the  house 
aa  BOOD  as  ever  this  creature  was  admitted  to  visit  you.  All 
the  while  Mr.  Fantome  made  hia  addresses  to  you,  there  wi«  not 
a  mouse  stirring  in  the  family  more  than  us'd  to  be — 

Lady,  This  baggage  has  some  design  upon  me,  more  than  I 
can  yet  discover.  (Aside.) — Mr.  Fantome  was  always  thy 
favourite. 

Abigal.  Ay,  aud  should  have  been  your's  too,  by  n.j  con 
sent  1  Mr.  Fantome  was  not  such  a  slight  fantastic  thing  as  thia 
is  — Mr  Fantome  was  the   best  built  man  one  sboidd  see  in  a 
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eummer'a  day  1  Mr.  Fantorae  was  a  man  of  lionour,  and  lov'd 
you !  Poor  soul '  liow  has  he  sigli'd.  when  Be  lias  talk'd  to  me  of 
my  bard-hearted  lady. — Weil !  I  bad  as  lief  as  a  thousand  pounds 
jou  would  marry  Mr,  Fantojne  ! 

Lady.  To  tell  tbee  truly,  I  lov'd  him  well  enough  till  I 
found  he  lov'd  me  so  much.  But  Mr.  Tinsel  makes  his  court  to 
mo  witli  so  much  neglect  and  indifference,  and  with  such  an 
agreeable  saucinesa- — ^Not  that  I  say  I'll  marry  him. 

AiiiGAL.  Marry  bim,  quoth-a !  no,  if  you  should,  you'll  be 
awaJien'd  sooner  than  married  couples  generally  are — You'll 
quickly  have  a  drum  at  your  window. 

Ladv.  I'll  hide  my  contempt  of  Tinsel  for  once,  if  it  be  but 
to  see  what  this  wench  drives  at.  [_Aside. 

Abigal.  Why,  suppose  your  buaband,  after  this  fair  warning 
he  has  given  you,  should  sound  you  an  alarm  at  midnight;  then 
open  your  curtains  with  a  face  as  pale  as  my  apron,  and  oi-y  out 
with  a  hoUow  voice,  '  What  dost  thou  do  in  bed  with  this  spindle- 
shank'd  fellow  ? ' 

Lady.  Why  wilt  thou  needs  have  it  to  bo  my  husbandV  he 
never  bad  any  reason  to  be  nffendod  at  me,  I  always  lov'd  him 
wliile  he  was  living,  and  should  prefer  him  to  any  man,  were  he 
so  stm.  Mr.  Tinsel  is  indeed  very  idle  in  bis  talk,  but  I  fancy, 
Abigal,  a  discreet  woman  might  reform  him. 

Abigal,  That's  a  litely  matter  indeed ;  did  you  ever  hear 
of  a  woman  'who  bad  power  over  a  man,  when  she  was  Ms  wife, 
that  had  none  while  she  was  his  mistress  ?  Oh !  there's  noth- 
ing in  the  world  improves  a  man  in  his  complaisance  like  mar- 
riage ! 

Lady.  He  is,  indued,  at  present,  too  familiar  in  his  conver- 
aation. 

AbiiIal.     Familiar  1  madam,  in  troth,  he's  down-right  rude. 

Jjady.     But  that,  you  know,  Abigal,  shows  he  baa  no  dis- 
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Hmulation  in  him — Tlien  he  is  apt  to  jest  a  little  too  nmch  upon 
grave  subjects. 

Abig-al.     Gfrave  suhjects  1  he  jeats  upon  the  church. 

Lady.  But  that  jo«  know,  Abigal,  may  be  only  to  shew  his 
wit — Then  it  must  be  owned  he  is  extremely  talkative. 

AjiiGAL.      Talkative,  d'ye  ciill  it !  he's  down-right  imperti- 

■  Ladv.  Bat  that,  you  know,  Ahigal,  is  a  sign  Le  has  been 
ua'd  to  good  company — Then,  indeed,  he  is  very  positive. 

Adigai,.  Positive  !  Why,  he  contradicts  you  in  every  thing 
you  say. 

Ladt.  But  then  you  hnow,  Abigal,  he  has  been  educated  at 
the  inns  of  court. 

Abigal.  A  blessed  education  indeed  !  it  has  made  hira  for- 
get Ilia  catechism ! 

Lady.     You  talk  as  if  you  hated  Lim. 

AciGAL.     You  talk  as  if  you  lov'd  him. 

Lady.     Hold  your  tongue  1  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Tinsel. 

Tinsel.     My  dear  widow! 

Abigal.     My  dear  widow  I  marry  come  up !  [Aside. 

Lady.  Let  him  alone,  Abigal,  so  long  as  he  does  not  csU 
me  my  dear  wife,  there's  no  harm  done. 

TiMSEL.  I  have  been  most  ridiculously  diverted  since  I  left 
you — Your  servants  have  made  a  convert  of  my  booby.  His 
head  is  so  filled  with  this  foolish  story  of  a  drummer,  that  I  espect 
the  rogue  will  be  afraid  hereafter  to  go  upon  a  message  by  moon- 

light 

Lady.  Ah,  Mr,  Tinsul,  what  a  loss  of  billet-doux  would  thii.t 
be  to  many  a  fine  lady  ! 
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Ab.gai..     Then  you  still  believe  this  to  be  a  foolisli  story  ?  I 
thouglit  my  lady  had  told  you,  that  she  had  heard  it  herself. 
Tinsel.     Ha,  ha,  hal 
Aeigal.     Why,   you    would   not  persuade   us   out   of    our 

TiBSEL.     Ha,  ha,  ha  I 

Abioal.     There's  manners  for  you,  madam.  [Aside, 

Lady.  Admirably  rally'd  !  that  laugh  is  unanswerable!  Now 
I'll  be  hang'd  if  you  eould  forbear  being  witty  upon  me,  if  I 
should  tell  you  I  heard  it  no  longer  ago  than  last  night. 

Tjmsel.     Fancy. 

Lady.     But  what  if  I  should  tell  you  my  maid  was  with  mo  i 

Tinsel.  Vapours  !  vapours  !  Pray,  my  dear  widow,  will  you 
answer  me  one  question  ? — Had  you  ever  this  noiso  of  a  drum  in 
your  head,  all  the  while  your  husband  was  living  ? 

Laby.  And  pray,  Mr.  Tinsel,  will  you  let  me  ask  you  ano- 
ther c[uestion?  Do  you  think  we  can  hear  in  the  country,  as  well 
as  you  do  ia  town! 

TiHSEL.  Believe  me,  madam,  I  could  prescribe  you  a  cure 
for  these  imaginations. 

Abigal.  Don't  tell  my  lady  of  imagiuations,  sir,  I  have 
heard  it  myself. 

TiNBEL.     Hark  tlieo,  child — art  thou  not  an  old  maid  ? 

Abigal.     Sir,  if  I  am,  it  is  my  own  fault. 

Tinsel.     Whuns  1  freaks !  megrims  1  indeed,  Mrs.  Abigal. 

Abigal.  Marry,  sir,  by  your  talk  one  would  believe  you 
thought  every  thing  that  was  good  is  a  megrim. 

Lady.  Why,  truly,  I  don't  very  well  understand  what  you 
meant  by  your  doetrino  to  me  in  the  garden  just  now,  that  every 
thing  we  saw  was  made  by  chance. 

Abigal.  A  very  pretty  subject,  indeed,  for  a  lover  to  divert 
his  mistress  with. 
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Lady.  But  I  suppose  that  was  only  a  taste  of  the  conTeraar 
tioa  jou  would  entertain  me  with  after  marriage. 

Tinsel.  Oh,  I  shall  then  have  time  to  read  you  sueh  lec- 
tures of  motions,  atoms,  and  nature — that  you  shall  leani  to  think 
as  freely  as  the  host  of  tib,  and  he  couvincod  in  leas  than  a  month, 
that  all  about  us  is  ohaace-work, 

Ladt.  You  are  a  very  complaisant  person  indeed ;  and  so 
you  would  make  your  eourt  to  me,  by  persuading  me  that  I  was 
made  by  chaneel 

TiBSEL,  Ha,  ha,  hat  well  said,  my  dear!  why,  faith,  thou 
wert  a  very  lucky  hit,  that's  certain! 

Lady.  Pray,  Mr.  Tinsel,  where  did  you  learn  this  odd  way 
of  talking  ? 

TiKSEL.  Ah,  widow,  'tis  your  country  innocence  makes  you 
think  it  au  odd  way  of  talking. 

Lady.  Though  you  give  no  credit  to  stories  of  apparitions, 
I  hope  you  belieTe  there  are  sueh  things  as  spirits  I 

Tinsel.     Simplicity  1 

AniGAL.     I  fancy  you  don't  believe  women  have  souls,  d'ye 

TiNSEi..     Foolish  enough  1 

Lady.  I  vow,  Mr.  Tinsel,  I'm  afraid  malicious  people  will 
say  I'm  in  love  with  an  atheist. 

Tinsel.  Oh,  my  dear,  that's  an  old-fashion'd  word — I'm  a 
Ereethinker,  child, 

Abigal.     I'm  sure  you  are  a  free  speaker  ! 

Ijady.  Really,  Mr.  Tinsel,  considering  that  you  are  so  fine  a 
gentleman,  I'm  amaa'd  where  you  got  all  this  learning !  I  won- 
der it  has  not  spoil'd  yoiu'  breeding. 

Tinsel.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  1  have  not  time  to  ^ook  into 
these  di-y  matters  myself,  but  I  am  convinced  by  four  or  five 
imrned  Jiien  whom  T  soractimea  overhear  at  a  coffee-house  I  fro- 
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Client,  that  our  forefathers  were  a  pack  of  asses,  that  the  world 
haa  been,  in  aa  error  for  some  thousands  of  years,  and  that  all  the 
people  Tipon  earth,  esceptiiig  those  two  or  three  worthy  gentlemen, 
uie  impos'd  upon,  cheated,  bubbled,  abus'd,  bamboozled — 

Abigal.  Madam,  how  oanyouhear  such  a  profligate  ?  he  talks 
like  the  London  prodigal. 

Lady.  Why,  really,  I'm  a  thinking,  if  thoro  bo  no  such  things 
as  spirits,  a  woman  has  no  occasion  for  marrying — She  need  not 
be  afraid  to  lie  hy  herself. 

Tinsel.  Ah  !  my  dear !  are  husbands  good  for  nothing  but  to 
frighten  away  spirits  ?  Dost  thou  think  I  could  not  instruct  thee 
in  several  other  comforts  of  matrimony  ? 

Lady.  Ahl  but  you  are  a  man  of  so  much  knowledge,  that 
you  would  always  be  laughing  at  my  ignorance — You  learned  men 
are  so  apt  to  despise  one ! 

TiKSEL.  No,  child!  I'd  teaoh  thee  my  principles,  tliou 
should'st  bo  aa  wise  as  1  am — in  a  week's  time. 

Lady.  Do  you  think  your  principles  would  make  a  woman  the 
better  wife  ? 

Tinsel.     Prithee,  widow,  don't  he  queer. 

Lady,  I  love  a  gay  temper,  but  I  would  not  have  you  rally 
things  that  are  serious. 

Tinsel.  Well  enough,  faith  !  whore's  the  jest  of  rallying  any 
thing  else  ? 

Aeigal.  Ah,  madam,  did  you  ever  hear  Mr.  Fantome  t^lk  at 
this  rate  ?  [Aside. 

Tinsel.  But  where's  this  ghost  ?  this  son  of  a  whore  of  a 
drummer  ?     I'd  turn  hear  him,  methinks. 

Abigal.  Pray,  madam,  don't  Suffer  him  to  give  the  ghost 
Bueh  ill  language,  especially  when  you  have  reason  to  believe  it  is 
my  master 

Tinsel.     That's  well  enough,  faith,  Nah;'doat  thou  think 
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thy  master  is  so  unreasonable  as  to  continue  his  olaim  to  his  re- 
lict after  his  bones  are  laid  ?  Pray,  widow,  remember  the  words 
of  your  contract,  you  have  fulfill'd  them,  to  a  tittle — Did  not  you 
marry  Sir  George  to  tlio  tune  of,  '  till  death  ns  do  part  ? ' 

Lady.  I  must  not  Iiear  Sir  George's  memory  treated  in  so 
slight  a  manner — This  fellow  must  have  been  at  some  cains  to 
make  himself  sueh  a  flnish'd  coxcomb.  lAit^idc. 

TmsEL.  Give  me  but  possession  of  your  person,  and  I'll 
whirl  you  up  to  town  for  a  winter,  and  cure  you  at  once.  Ob  I 
I  have  known  many  a  country  lady  come  to  London  with  fright- 
ful stories  of  the  hall-houae  being  haunted,  of  fairies,  spirits,  and 
witches;  that  by  the  time  she  had  seen  a  comedy,  play'd  at  an 
assembly,  and  ambled  in  a  ball  or  two,  has  been  so  little  afraid 
of  bugbears,  that  she  hag  vontur'd  home  in  a  chair  at  all  hours 
of  the  night. 

Abigal,     Hum— saiico-box.  [Aside. 

Tinsel.  'Tis  the  solitude  of  the  country  that  creates  these 
whimsies ;  there  was  never  such  a  thing  as  a  ghost  heard  of  at 
London,  except  in  the  playhouse — Oh,  we'd  pass  all  our  time  in 
London.  'Tis  the  scene  of  pleasure  and  diversions,  where  there's 
something  to  amuse  you  every  hour  of  the  day.  Life's  not  life 
in  the  COuntiy. 

Lady.  Well  then,  you  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  the 
sincerity  of  that  love  to  me  which  you  profess.  You  may  give 
a  proof  that  you  have  an  affection  to  my  person,  not  my  jointure. 

Tinsel.  Tour  jointure  !  how  can  you  think  me  such  a  dog  '. 
But,  child,  won't  your  jointure  be  the  same  thing  in  London  11,1 
in  the  country  ? 

Ladt.  No,  you're  deceived  !  Tou  must  know  that  it  is  set- 
tled on  me  by  marriage-articles,  on  condition  that  1  lire  in  tliisi 
old  mansion-house,  and  keep  it  up  in  repair. 

T.NSRL.     How  I 
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Abioal.     That's  well  put,  madam. 

Tinsel,  Wty,  faith,  I  have  been  looking  upon  this  house, 
and  think  it  is  the  prettiest  habitatiou  I  ever  a:iw  ia  my  life. 

Lady.     Ay,  hut  then  this  oruel  drum ! 

Tinsel.     Something  so  venerable  in  it ! 

Lady.     Ay,  hut  the  drum  1 

Tinsel.  For  my  part,  I  like  this  G-othio  way  ot  building 
bettor  than  any  of  your  new  orders — it  would  be  a  thousand  pities 
it  should  fall  to  ruin. 

Lady.     Ay,  hut  the  drum  ! 

Tinsel.  How  pleasantly  we  two  could  pasa  our  time  m  this 
delicious  situation.  Our  lives  would  he  a  continued  dream  of 
happiii'.BS.  Come,  faith,  widow,  let's  go  upon  the  leads,  and  tako 
a  view  of  the  country. 

Lady.     Ay,  but  the  drum  !  the  drum  I 

Tinsel.  Mj  dear,  take  my  word  for't  'tig  all  fancy :  hesidcs, 
Biould  he  drum  in  thy  very  bed-ohamber,  I  should  only  hug  thee 
the  closer. 

Clasp'd  in  tlio  foWa  of  love,  I'd  meet  my  doom. 
And  act  my  joys,  tlio'  thunder  sliook  tlio  room. 


ACT  II. 
SCENE    I. 

Scene  opens,  and  discovers  Valium  in  his  Office,  and  a  Lieiter  in  his 
Hand. 

Vellum.  This  letter  astonisheth;  may  I  believe  my  own 
eyes — or  rather  my  spectacles — '  To  Humphry  Vellum,  Esq., 
Steward  to  the  Lady  Truman.' 

'  Vellum, 

'  I  doubt   uot  hut  you  will  ho  glad  to  bear  your  miistei'  is 
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alive,  and  designs  to  be  with  jou  in  half  an  hour.  The  report  of 
iiij'  being  slain  in  the  Netherlands,  has,  I  find,  produced  some 
disorders  in  mj  family.  I  am  now  at  the  George  Inn.  If  an  old 
man  with  a  grey  board,  in  a  black  cloak,  inquires  aftef  you,  give 
him  admittance,  he  passes  for  a  conjurer,  but  is,  really, 

'  Tour  faithful  friend, 

'G.  Truman.' 
'  P.  S.  Let  this  be  a  secret,  and  you  shall  find  youi'  account 
in  it.' 

This  amazeth  me !  aud  yet  ihc  reasons  why  I  i^hould  helieve  he 
is  still  living,  fire  manifold — First,  because  this  has  often  been 
the  case  of  other  military  adventurers. 

Secondly,  because  the  news  of  his  death  was  first  published  in 
Dyer's  Letter. 

Thirdly,  because  this  letter  can  be  written  by  none  hut  him- 
self— I  know  his  hand,  and  mariner  of  spelling. 

Fourthly— 

Enta-  BuTLEH.. 

Butler.  Sir,  here's  a  strange  old  gentleman  that  asks  for 
you  ;  he  says  he's  a  conjurer,  hut  he  looks  very  suspicious ;  I  wish 
he  ben't  a  Jesuit. 

Vellum.     Admit  him  immediately. 

Butler.  I  wish  he  ben't  a  Jesuit;  but  ho  says  he's  nothing 
but  a  conjurer. 

Vellum.  He  says  right — lie  is  no  more  than  a  conjurer 
Bring  him  in  and  withdraw.  [Exit  Butler. 

■    And,  PourtLIy,  Aa  I  was  saying,  because — 

Enter  Butleh.  with  Sir  Geohbe. 
BtiTLER.      Sir,   here    is  the   eo;ijurer— wliat   a   devilisli    long 
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beard  he  has  !  I  warrant  it  has  heeu  growing  these  hundred 
years,  [Aside.     EaM. 

Sir  G-eorge.  Dear  Vellum,  you  have  receir'd  mj  letter :  but 
before  we  proceed  lock  the  door. 

Vellum.     It  is  his  voice.  [Shuts  the  donr. 

Sib  Q-eorob.  Iu  the  next  place  help  me  off  with  this  cum- 
bersome cloak. 

Vellum.     It  is  his  shape. 

SiB  Geoeoe.     So,  now  lay  my  beard  upon  the  table. 

Vellum  {After  having  looked  on  Sir  George  through  his 
spvctacles).     It  is  his  face,  every  liiieaiiieiit  I 

Sir  Gteorge.  Well,  now  I  have  put  off  the  conjurer  and  the 
old  man,  I  can  talk  to  thee  more  at  my  ease. 

Vellum.  Believe  me,  my  good  master,  I  am  as  much  rejoiced 
to  see  you  alive,  as  I  was  upon  the  day  you  were  born.  Your 
name  was,  in  all  the  news-papers,  in  the  list  of  those  that  were 
slain. 

Sir  George.  "We  have  not  time  to  be  particular.  I  shall 
only  tell  thee  iu  general,  that  I  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle, 
and  was  under  close  confinement  for  several  months.  Upon  my 
release,  I  was  resolved  to  surprise  my  wife  with  the  news  of  my 
being  alive.  I  know,  Vellum,  you  are  a  person  of  so  much  pene- 
tration, that  I  need  not  use  any  further  argumente  to  convince 
you  that  I  am  so. 

Vellum.  I  am — and,  moreover,  I  question  not  but  your 
good  lady  will  likewise  be  convinced  of  it.  Her  ho-nour  is  a  dis- 
cerning lady. 

Sir  George.  I'm  only  afraid  she  should  be  convinced  of  it 
to  her  sorrow.  Is  not  she  ploas'd  with  her  imaginary  widov/- 
huod?     Tell  me  truly,  was  she  afflicted  at   the  report  of  my 

Vellum.     Sorely. 
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Sir  George.     How  long  did  her  grief  last  ? 

Vellum.  Longer  than  I  have  known  any  wiuow's — at  least 
three  days. 

SiE  Gjsougk.  Three  days,  say'iit  thow  ?  tliree  wliole  days  ? 
I'm  afraid  thou  flatterest  me  ! — 0  woman !   woman ! 

Vklltjm.     G-i'icf  is  twofold. 

Sm  G-EORGB.  This  blockhead  Is  as  methodical  as  ever — ^but  I 
know  he's  honest,  lAside. 

Velltjm.  There  is  a  real  grief,  and  there  is  a  methodical 
grief;  she  was  drowned  in  tears  till  such  a  time  as  the  tailor  had 
made  her  widow's  weeds — Indeed  they  becanie  her. 

Sir  George.  Became  her !  and  was  that  her  comfort ' 
Truly,  a  most  seasonable  consolation  ! 

Vellom.  But,  I  must  needs  say,  she  paid  a  due  regai-d  to 
your  memory,  and  could  not  forbear  weeping  when  she  saw  com- 
pany. 

Sir  George.  That  was  kind  indeed  !  I  find  she  griev'd  with 
agreat  deal  of  good  breeding.  Bat  how  comes  this  gang  of  lovers 
about  her  ? 

Telltjm.     Her  jointure  is  considerable. 

Sir  George,     How  this  fool  torments  mc  !  [Aside. 

"Velltjm.     Her  person  Is  amiable — 

Sm  George.     Death !  [Aside. 

Vkllttm.  But  her  character  is  unblemished.  She  has  been 
as  virtuous  in  your  absence  as  a  Penelope^ — 

Sir  George.     And  has  had  aa  many  suitors. 

Vblluw.     Several  have  made  their  overtures. 

Sir  George.     Several ! 

Vellum.     But  she  has  rejected  all. 

Sir  George.  There  then  reviv'st  me— but  what  means  this 
Tinsel  ?     Are  his  visits  aceeptable  ? 

VuLLiiM.     He  is  young. 
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HiK  &E011OE.     Does  slie  listen  toiid^  Ki-^  , 

Vellum.     He  is  ga.y. 

SiK  George.  Sure  slie  coulil  never  entertain  a  tliouglit  of 
marrying  such  a  coxeemli  I 

Vellum.     He  is  not  ill  made. 

Sra  Geouoe.  Are  the  tows  uni  protestafioDS  that  pa&a'd  be- 
tween us  come  to  this  !  I  can't  bear  the  thought  of  it !  Is  Tin- 
sel the  man  desiga'd  for  my  worthy  successor  ? 

Vellum.  You  do  not  consider  tliat  you  have  been  dead 
these  fourteen  months— 

Sir  Geoege.     Was  tliere  ever  such  a  dog?  L-^*"^^' 

Vellum.  And  I  have  often  heard  her  say,  that  she  must 
never  expeot  to  find  a  second  Sir  George  Truman — meaning  your 
to-nour. 

Silt  Georck.  I  think  she  lov'd  me ;  but  I  must  search  into 
this  story  of  tlie  Drummer  before  I  disoorer  myself  to  her.  I 
have  put  on  this  hahit  of  ft  conjurer,  in  order  to  introduce  my- 
self. It  must  be  your  business  to  recommend  me,  as  a  moat  pro- 
found person,  that  by  my  great  hnowledge  in  the  curious  arts, 
can  silence  the  Drummer,  and  dispossess  the  house. 

Vellum.  I  am  going  to  lay  my  accounts  before  my  lady, 
and  I  will  endoayour  to  prevail  upon  her  ho-nour  to  admit  the 
trial  of  youi  ait. 

Sib.  Geokce.  I  have  ssarco  heard  of  any  of  these  stories  that 
did  not  aiise  fiom  a  love  intrigue — Amours  raise  as  many  ghosts 
as  murdeis 

A'jiLLLM  Mrs.  Abigal  endeavours  to  persuade  us,  that  'tis 
your  ho-nour  who  troubles  the  house. 

Sir  George.,  That  convinces  me  'tis  a  cheat,  for,  I  think, 
Vellum,  I  may  be  pretty  well  assured  it  is  not  me. 

Vellum.     I  am  apt  to  think  so,  truly.     Ha — ha— ha  1 

Sir.  George.     Abigal  had  always  an  ascendant  over  her  kdy, 
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and  if  there  is  a  trick  in  this  matter,  depend  upoB  it  she  !s  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  I'll  he  hang'd  if  this  ghost  he  not  one  of  Abigal's 
familiars. 

Vkll-um.     Mrs.  Ahigal  has  of  late  heen  very  mysterious. 

Sir  GtEorge.  I  fancy,  Vellum,  thou  eouH'st  worm  it  out  of 
her.     I  know  formerly  there  was  an  amour  between  you. 

Vellum,  Mrs.  Ahigal  hath  her  aDuroments,  and  she  knows 
I  have  piok'd  up  a  competency  in  your  ho-nour'a   eerrice. 

Sir  Geouge.  If  thou  hast,  all  I  ask  of  thee  in  return  is. 
that  thou  would'at  immediately  renew  thy  addresses  to  her. 
Coax  her  up.  I'hou  hast  such  a  silver  tongue,  Vellum,  as  'twill 
be  impossible  for  her  to  withstand.  Besides,  she  is  so  very  a 
woman,  that  she'll  like  thee  the  better  for  giving  her  the  pleasure 
of  telling  a  secret.  In  short,  wheedle  her  out  of  it,  and  I  shall 
act  by  the  advice  which  thou  givest  me. 

Velldm.  Mrs.  Abigal  was  never  deaf  to  mo,  when  I  talked 
upon  that  subject.  I  will  take  an  opportunity  of  addressing  my- 
self to  her  in  the  most  pathetic  manner. 

Sir  Geoege,  In  the  mean  time  lock  me  np  in  your  office, 
and  bring  me  word  what  success  you  have- — -Well,  sure  I  am  the 
first  that  ever  was  employ'd  to  lay  himself. 

Velltjm.  You  act,  indeed,  a  threefold  part  in  this  house 
you  are  a  ghost,  a  conjurer,  and  my  ho-noured  master.  Sir  Geerg*) 
Truman ;  he,  he,  he !     Tou  will  pardon  me  for  being  jocular. 

SiR  George.  0,  Mr.  Vellum,  with  all  my  heart.  You 
know  I  love  you  men  of  wit  and  humour.  Be  as  merry  as  thou 
pleasest,  so  thou  dost  thy  business  (MimicMng  him.)  You 
will  remember.  Vellum,  your  commission  is  twofold,  first,  to  gain 
admission  for  me  to  your  !ady,  and,  secondly,  to  get  the  secret 
out  of  Ahigal. 

Vellum.     It  sufSoeth.  [  The  scene  shuts 
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Enter  Lady,  sola. 

Lady.  "Women,  wlio  have  been  happy  in  a  first  marriage,  are 
tho  most  apt  to  venture  upon  a  second.  But  for  my  part,  I  had 
a  husband  so  every  way  suited  to  my  inclinations,  that  I  must 
entirely  forget  him  before  I  can  iilte  auother  man.  I  have  now 
been  a  widow  but  fourteen  months,  and  have  had  twice  as  many 
lovers,  all  of  them  profess'd  admirers  of  my  person,  but  passion' 
atoly  in  love  with  my  jointure.  I  think  it  is  a  revengo  I  owe  my 
sex  to  make  in  esai  plo  of  this  worthless  tribe  of  fellows,  who 
grow  impulent  dicsi;  themselves  fine,  and  fancy  we  are  obliged 
to  provide  tor  em  But  of  all  my  captives,  Mr.  Tinsel  is  the 
most  estraordmary  d  his  kind.  I  hope  the  diversion  I  give  my- 
si,lf  w  th  him  IS  mhlimable.  I'm  sure  'tis  necessary  to  turn  my 
thoughts  off  from  the  memory  of  that  dear  man,  who  has  been  the 
gieitcst  happiness  and  affliction  of  my  life.  My  heart  would  be 
a  prey  to  melancholy,  if  I  did  not  find  these  innocent  methods  of 
relieving  it.  But  here  cornea  AbigaL  I  must  teaae  the  baggage, 
for  I  find  she  has  takea  it  into  her  head  that  I  am  entirely  at  her 
disposal. 

Enter  Abical. 

Abigal.  Madam  I  Madam !  yonder's  Mr.  Tinsel  has  as 
good  as  taken  possession  of  your  house.  Marry,  he  saya,  he  must 
have  Sir  George's  apartment  enlarg'd ;  for  truly,  says  he,  I  hate 
to  be  straiten'd.  Nay,  he  was  so  impudent  as  to  shew  me  the 
chamber  where  he  intended  to  consummate  as  he  calls  it^ 

Lady.    Well !  he's  a  wild  fellow. 

Abigal.     Indeed  he's  a  very  sad  man,  madam. 

Lahy.  He's  young,  Abigal,  'tis  a  thousand  pities  he  should 
be  lost ;  I  should  be  mighty  glad  to  reform  him. 

Abigal.     Eeform  him  I  marry  hang  him ! 
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Ladv.      Has  not  he  a  great  ileal  of  life  ? 

Abioal      Ay,  enoiigii  to  make  jour  heart  ache. 

Lady.  I  dare  saj  tliou  tliink'st  liim  a  very  agreeable  fel- 
low. 

AeiGAL.     lie  thinks  himself  so,  I'll  answer  for  him. 

Ladt.     He's  very  good  natur'd  1 

Abioal.     He  ought  to  he  ao,  for  he's  Tery  silly. 

Lady.     Dost  thou  think  he  loYes  me  ? 

Abigal     Mr.  Fantome  did,  I  am  sure. 

Ladt.     With  what  raptures  he  talk'd  1 

Abigal.     Yea,  but  'twas  in  praise  of  your  joioturc  house. 

Lady".     He  has  kept  bad  company. 

Abigal.  They  must  be  Yery  bad  indeed,  if  they  were  worse 
than  himself. 

Lady.  I  have  a  strong  fauey  a  good  woman  might  reform 
him. 

Abigal.      It  would  be  a  flue  esperlment,  if  it  should  not  suc- 

Lady.     Well,  Abigal,  we'll  talk  of  that  another  time;  here 
comes  the  steward,  I  have  no  further  oeeasion  for  you  at  present. 
{Exit  AHgai. 

Enter  Vellum. 

Vellum.  Madam,  is  your  ho-nom-  at  leisure  to  look  into  tho 
leeounts  of  the  last  week  ?  They  rise  very  high — House -keeping 
is  chargeable  in  a  house  that  is  haunted. 

Lady.  How  comes  that  to  pass  ?  I  hope  the  drum  neither 
eats  nor  drinks  ?     But  read  your  account,  Vellum. 

Vellum.     {Putting  on  and  off  his  spevtacks  in  this  scene.) 

A  hogshead  aad  a  half  of  ale — it  is  not  for  the  ghost's  drinking — 

but  your  ho-nour'a  servants  say  they  must  have  something  to 

keep  up  their  courage  against  this  strange  noise.     They  tell  me 

vol.,  i~U 
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they  expect  a  double  quantity  of  malt  in  tlicir  small  boor  so  long 
as  tbe  bouse  continues  in  tliis  condition. 

Labt.  At  this  rate  they'll  take  care  to  be  frighteii'd  al!  the 
year  round,  I'll  answer  for  'cm.     But  go  on. 

Vellum.  Item,  two  sheep,  and  a — where  is  the  os  ? — Oh  ! 
hero  I  have  him — and  an  ox — Tour  ho-nour  must  always  have  a 
P  f      Id  1:    f  u  th    house  for  the  entertainment  of  so  many 

st    n  h  f    m  all  parts  to  bear  this  drum.     Item, 

bread  ten  pe  k  1  es — They  cannot  eat  beef  without  bread. — 
Iten  th  e  ba  1  f  table  beer — They  must  have  drink  with 
the    moat 

Lady.  Sure  no  woman  in  England  has  a  steward  that  makes 
such  ingenious  eominents  on  his  works.  'lAdde. 

Tellxjm.  Item,  to  Mr.  Tinsel's  servants,  five  bottles  of  port 
wine — -It  was  by  your  ho-nour's  order — Item,  three  bottles  of 
sack  for  the  use  of  Mrs.  Abigal. 

Ladt.      I  suppose  that  was  by  your  own  order. 

Vellum.  We  have  been  long  friends,  we  are  your  ho-tiour's 
ancient  servants,  sack  is  an  innocent  cordial,  and  gives  her  spirit 
to  chide  the  servants  when  they  are  tardy  in  their  bus'ueas  I  he, 
he,  he  I  pardon  me  for  being  jocular. 

Lady.     Well,  I  see  you'll  come  together  at  last. 

Velhtm.  Item,,  a  dozen  pound  of  watch-liglits  for  the  use  of 
tbe  servants. 

Lady.  For  the  use  of  the  servants  !  What,  are  the  rogues 
afraid  of  sleeping  in  the  dark  ?  What  an  unfortrmate  woman  am 
I !  This  is  such  a  particular  distress,  it  puts  me  to  my  wit's  end. 
Vellum,  what  wou'd  you  advise  me  to  do  ? 

Vellum,  Madam,  your  ho-nour  has  two  points  to  consider 
ImprtTnis,  To  retrench  these  extravagant  cspenccs,  which  so 
many  strangers  bring  upon  you. — Secondly,  To  clear  the  house 
of  this  invisible  drummer. 
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IiAvr.  This  learned  division  leavess  me  just  as  wise  as  I  was. 
But  liow  must  we  bring  these  two  points  t«  bear  ? 

Vellum.     I  beBeeub  your  ho-nour  to  give  me  the  bearing. 

Laey.  I  do.  Bat,  pritbee,  take  pity  on  me,  and  be  not 
tedious. 

Vellum.  I  will  be  concise.  There  is  a  certain  person  ar 
rived  this  morning,  an  aged  man,  of  a  venerable  aspect,  and  of  a 
long  boary  leard,  that  rcacbetb  down  to  Hs  girdle,  Thu  eoin- 
inon  people  call  him  a  wizard,  a  white  witch,  a  conjurer,  a  cunning 
man,  a  necromancer,  a — 

Lady,     No  matter  for  bis  titles.     But  what  of  all  this  ? 

Vellum,  Give  me  tbe  bearing,  good  my  lady.  He  pretends 
to  great  skill  in  the  occult  sciences,  and  ia  come  hither  upon  the 
rumour  of  this  Drum.  If  one  may  believe  him,  he  knows  the 
secret  of  laying  ghosts,  or  of  quieting  bouses  that  are  haunted. 

Laly.  Pbo,  these  are  idle  stories  to  amuse  the  country  peo 
pie ;  this  can  do  us  no  good. 

Vellum.     It  can  do  us  no  harm,  my  lady. 

Lady.  I  dare  say  thou  dost  not  believe  tbero  is  any  thing  in 
it  tbyaelf. 

Vellum.  I  cannot  say  I  do ;  there  is  no  danger,  however,  in 
the  experiment.  Let  bira  try  his  skill;  if  it  should  succeed,  we 
are  rid  of  the  drum  ;  if  h  should  not,  we  may  tell  the  world  that 
it  bas,  and  by  that  means  at  least  get  out  of  tbis  expensive  way 
of  living  ;  so  tbat  it  mnst  turn  to  your  advantage  one  way  or  uu 
other. 

Laby.  I  think  you  argue  very  rightly.  But  where  is  tbe 
man  ?     I  would  fain  see  him.     He  must  be  a  curiosity. 

Vellum.  I  bave  already  discours'd  him,  and  be  is  to  be  with 
me,  in  my  oifice,  half  an  hour  hence.  He  asks  nothing  for  hia 
pains,  till  he  has  done  bis  work ;— no  cure,  no  money, 

L.iDY      Thai-,  circumstance,  I  muat  couf>iSS,  wou'd  make  one 
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believe  Ihers  is  moro  in  his  art  than  one  wou'd  imagine.     Pray, 
Vellnin,  go  and  fetct  him  tither  immediately. 

Vellum.     I  am  gone.     He  shall  be  forth-eoming  fortiiwitli. 
{Hxeunt. 

Enter  BuiLEa,  Coaohman,  micI  Gardekek. 


Butler,     Bare  news,  my  lads,  rare  news  ! 

GARDEMEa.  What's  the  matter  ?  hast  thou  got  any  more 
rales  for  us  ? 

Butler.     No,  'tia  better  than  that. 

Coachman,     Is  there  another  stranger  corao  to  the  house  ? 

Butler.     Ay,  such  a  stranger  as  will  make  all  our  lives  easy. 

G-ARDENEE.      What  I  is  he  a  lord  ? 

Butler.     A  lord  !  No,  nothing  liie  it. — He's  a  conjurer. 

Coachman.  A  conjurer  1  what,  is  ho  come  a  wooing  to  my 
lady? 

BoTLEE.     No,  no,  you  fool,  he's  come  a  purpose  to  lay  tlie 

Coachman.  Ay,  marry,  that's  good  news  indeed;  but  where 
is  he? 

Butler.  He's  loolt'd  up  with  the  steward  in  his  ofQce,  they 
aro  laying  their  heads  together  very  close.  I  fancy  they  are  cast- 
ing a  figure. 

Gardener.  Prithee  John,  what  sort  of  a  oreatuie  is  a  oon- 
iurer. 

BcTLEK,  Why  he's  made  much  as  other  men  are,  if  it  was 
aot  for  his  long  grey  beard. 

Coachman,  Look  ye  Peter,  it  stands  with  reason,  that  a 
conjurer  shou'd  have  a  long  grey  beard — for  did  ye  ever  know  a, 
witoh  that  was  not  an  old  woman  ? 

Gakdenek.  Why!  I  remember  a  conjurer  once  at  a  fair, 
that  to  my  thinking  was  a  very  smoek-fac'd  man,  and   yet  he 
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Bpow'd  out  fifty  yai'ds  of  green  ferret.  I  fancy,  Jokn,  if  thou'dat 
get  him  into  the  pantry  and  give  him  a  cap  of  ale,  he'd  shew  us  a 
tew  tricks.  Do'st  think  wo  cou'd  not  persuiide  him  to  swallow 
one  of  thy  case-knives  for  his  diversiou  ?  He'll  certainly  hring  it 
up  again, 

BuTLEiL.  Peter,  thou  ai-t  such  a  wiseacre !  Thou  do'st  not 
know  the  difference  between  a  conjurer  and  a  juggler.  This  man 
must  be  a  very  great  master  of  his  trade.  His  heard  is  at  least 
half  a  yard  long,  he's  dress'd  in  a  strange  dark  eloak,  as  black  as 
a  coal.     Your  oonjurer  always  goes  in  mourniug. 

Gardbneb,.     la  he  a  gentleman  ?  had  he  a  sword  by  his  side  ? 

BuTLEiL.  No,  no,  he's  too  grave  a  man  for  that,  a  conjurer  is 
aa  grave  as  a  judge, — but  he  had  a  loug  white  wand  in  his  hand. 

Coachman,  You  may  be  sure  there's  a  good  deal  of  virtue 
in  that  wand — I  fancy  'tis  made  out  of  witoh-elm, 

GrAiiBENEB.  I  warrant  jou  if  tlie  ghost  appears,  lie'il  whisk 
ve  that  wand  before  his  eyes,  and  strike  jou  the  drumatiek  out 
of  his  hand. 

BuTLEB..  No  ;  the  wand,  look  ye,  is  to  make  a  circle,  and  if 
he  once  gets  the  ghost  in  a  circle,  then  he  has  him — let  him  get 
out  again  if  he  can.     A  circle,  you  must  know,  is  a  conjurer's 

OoACHMAN.  But  w'iiat  will  he  do  with  him,  wheu  he  has  him 
there  ? 

BuTLEit.     Why  then  he'll  overpower  him  with  his  learning, 

GjiBDENER.  If  he  can  onoe  compass  him,  and  get  him  in 
lobs-pound,  he'll  make  nothing  of  him,  but  speak  a  few  hard 
words  to  him,  and  perhaps  hind  him  over  to  bis  good  hihaviour 
for  a  thousand  years. 

Coachman.  Ay,  ay,  he'll  send  him  pauking  to  his  grave  with 
a  flea  in  his  ear,  I  warrant  him. 

BvTLEB.     No,  no,  i  wou'd  advise  madam  to  spare  uo  unst,,    Lf 
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the  conjurer  bo  but  well  ■paidi,  be'll  take  paiiis  upon  the  ghost  and 
lay  him,  look  ye,  in  the  KeJ  Sea — ami  then  he's  laid  for  ever. 

Coachman.     Ay,  marry,  that  wou'd  spoil  his  drum  for  him. 

GAnnENER.  Why,  Jolm,  there  must  be  a  power  of  spirits  in 
that  same  Ked  Soa— I  warrant  ye  they  are  as  plenty  as  fish. 

Coachman.  Well,  I  irish  after  all  that  he  may  not  be  too 
hard  for  the  conjurer;  I'm  afraid  he'il  find  a  tough  bit  of  work 
on't. 

G-ARDENEB.  I  wish  the  Spirit  may  not  carry  a  corner  of  the 
house  off  with  him. 

Butler,  As  for  that,  Peter,  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
steward  has  made  his  bargain  with  the  cunning  man  before-hand, 
that  ho  shall  stand  to  all  costs  and  damages— But  hark !  yonder'a 
Mrs.  Abigal,  we  shall  have  her  with  tis  immediately,  if  we  do  not 

Gaedenek.  Ay,  lads  !  if  we  could  get  Mrs.  Abigal  well  laid, 
too — we  should  lead  merry  lives. 

For  to  a  man  like  me  that's  stout  and  bold, 
A  ghoat  13  not  so  drBiiOfiil  an  a  soold. 


ACT    III. 

80EWE    I. 

Scene  opem,  and  discovers  Sib  Geoeoh  in  Vellum's  OJfioc. 

Sir  Q-  I  w  ler  I  don't  hear  of  Vellum  yet.     But  1 

know  hi    w   d  m  w  II  d  nothing  rashly.     The  fellow  has  b'^n  so 

u>i'd  to  f  b  that  it  has  infected  his  whole  converaa 

lion.     3)  t  I         t       t  find  fault  with  that  punctual  and  exact 
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bcliaviour  wliiufi  has  been  of  so  mueli  use  to  me ;  m.y  estate  is  tlia 
better  for  it.  Enhr   Vellum. 

Well  Vollum,  I  in  impationt  to  hoar  your  success. 

Vellum.     First,  let  me  lock  the  door. 

Sir  &EOEGE.      Will  your  lady  admit  me? 

Vellum.  If  tliia  loclf  is  not  mended  soon,  it  will  be  quite 
spoiled. 

Sir  George.     PritLee  let  tke  look  alone  at  present,  and  an- 

Vellum.  Delays  in  business  are  dangerous — I  must  send 
for  tbe  smith  nest  week — and  in  the  mean  time  will  take  a 
minute  of  it. 

Sir  George.     What  says  your  lady  ? 

Vellum.  This  pen  is  naught,  and  wants  meiiding — My  lady, 
did  you  say  ? 

Sir  Gi!0HGi3.     Does  she  admit  me  ? 

Vellum.      I  have  gain'd  admiaaion  for  you  as  a  conjurer. 

Sir  George.  That's  enough!  I'll  gain  admission  for  my- 
self as  a  husband.  Does  she  believe  there  is  any  tiling  in  my 
art? 

Vellum.     It  is  hard  to  know  what  a  woman  bolievos. 

Sir  George.     Did  she  ask  no  questions  about  me  ? 

Vellum.  Sundry — She  desires  to  talk  with  you  herself,  be- 
fore you  ente"  spon  your  business. 

SiR  GEORGE.     But  when  ? 

Vellum.     Immediately.     This  instant. 

Sir  George.  Pugh.  What  hast  tliou  been  doing  all  this 
while !  Why  didst  not  tell  me  so  ?  Give  me  my  cloak—have 
you  yet  met  with  Abigal  ? 

Vellum.  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  talking  with 
her.     Eut  we  have  interchanged  Pome  languishing  glanoes. 

PiE  George.     Let  thee  alone  for  that.  Vellum,  I  luvve  for 
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merly  seen  t.i.ee  ogle  her  through  thy  epectacles.  Wiill!  Thia 
ia  a  moat  venerable  cloak.  After  the  business  of  thia  day  ia  over, 
I'll  make  thee  a  preaent  of  it.     'Twill  become  thee  migbtily. 

Vellum.  He,  he,  he !  wou'J  you  make  a  conjurer  of  your 
steward  ? 

Sir  George.  Prithee  don't  be  jocular,  I'm  in  baate.  Help 
me  oa  with  my  beard. 

Vbllum.  And  what  will  your  ho-nour  do  with  your  cast 
beard  ? 

Silt  George.  Why,  faitb,  thy  gravity  wants  only  such  a 
beard  to  it ;  if  thou  would'st  wear  it  with  the  cloak,  thou  would 'st 
make  a  most  complete  lieatben  philosopher.  Bat  whcre's  my 
wand  ? 

Vellcm.  a  fine  taper  stick  I  It  is  well  cliosen.  I  will  keep 
thia  till  you  are  sheriff  of  the  county.  It  is  not  my  custom  to  let 
any  tliiag  be  lost. 

Sir  George.  Come,  Vellum,  lead  the  way.  Tou  must  in- 
troduce me  to  youi  lady.  Tliott'rt  the  fittest  fellow  in  the  world 
to  be  a  master  of  the  ooreraonies  to  a  conjurer. 

[^Exeunt. 

Entn'  AiiiGAL  crossing  the  stage,  TiTisuhfollmvin.g. 

TiKSEL.     Nabby,  Nabby,  whither  so  fast? 

Abigal.  Keep  your  hands  to  yourself.  I'm  going  to  calf 
the  steward  to  my  lady. 

Tinsel.  What  ?  Goodman  Two-foid  ?  I  met  him  walking 
with  a  strange  old  fellow  yonder.  I  suppose  he  belongs  to  the 
family  too.  He  looks  very  antique.  He  must  be  some  of  tlio 
furniture  of  this  old  mansion-house. 

Abigal  "What  does  the  man  mean?  Don't  tliliik  (o  pr.liii 
mo,  as  you  do  my  lady. 
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Tinsel.  Prlttee,  Katibj,  tell  me  one  thing ;  what's  tlie  rea- 
son tliou  art  my  enemy  ? 

Abigal.     Maxry,  because  I'm  a  friend  to  my  lady. 

TmsEL.  Dost  thou  see  any  thing  about  me  thou  Jost  not 
Lie  ?     Come  hero,  hussy,  give  me  a  kiss :  don't  he  iU-natui''d. 

Abigal.  Sir,  I  linow  how  to  he  civil.  {  Kisses  her.) — This 
rogue  wUl  carry  off  my  lady,  if  I  don't  take  care.  [_Aside. 

Tinsel.  Thy  lips  are  as  soft  as  velvet,  Ahigal.  I  must  get 
thee  a  hushand. 

Abigal.     Ay,  now  you  don't  speak  idly,  I  can  talk  to  you. 

Tinsel.     I  have  one  in  my  eye  for  thco.     Dost  thou  love  a 


c  fault  I  must 
I  man  for  thy 


young  lusty 

son  of  a  whore  ? 

Abigal. 

Laud,  how  you  talk  ! 

Tinsel. 

This  b  a  thundering  dog. 

Abigal. 

What  is  he  ? 

Tinsel. 

A  private  gentleman. 

Arigal. 

Ajl  wteredoeahelive? 

Tinsel. 

In  the  Horse-Guards — But  he  has 

tell  thee  of. 

If  thou  canst  bear  with  that,  he'; 

AlilGAL. 

Tray,  Mr.  Tinsel,  what  may  that  l 

Tinsel. 

He's  hut  five  and  twenty  years  old. 

AliJGAL. 

'Tis  no  matter  for  his  ago,  if  he  hi 

Gated, 


No  I 


hetter,  child ;  he'll  tye  a  wig,  toss  a  dye, 
with  such  a  grace  as  would  make  thy  heart 


make  a  pass,  and 
leap  to  hear  him. 

Abigal.     Half  these  acoomplishments  will  do,  provided  ho 
Las  an  estate. — Pray  what  has  he  ? 

Tinsel.      Not  a  farthing. 

Abigau      Po3  on  him,  what  do  I  give  him  the  heaving  fori 
[Aside 
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TfKSEL.     But  as  &!■  tliat  I  wou'd  make  it  up  to  him. 

Abioal      How  ? 

Tinsel.  WLy  look  ye,  cliild,  as  soon  aa  I  liave  married  tbj 
lady,  I  design  to  discard  this  old  prig  of  a  steward,  aed  to  put 
this  honest  gentleman,  I  am  speaking  of,  into  tis  place. 

Abi&al.  (Aside.)  This  fallow's  a  fool — I'll  have  no  more  to 
Bay  to  him. — Hark  1  my  lady's  a  ooming  I 

TiNsni,,     Depend  upon  it,  Nah,  I'll  remember  my  promise. 

AiiiGAL.     Ay,  and  so  will  I  too — to  your  cost.  [^Aside. 

[Exit  Abigal.    ■ 

TiNSi!!.,  My  dear  is  purely  fitted  up  witli  a  maid. — But  I 
shall  rid  tlio  Iiouse  of  lier. 

Enter  Lauy, 

Lady.  Oh,  Mr.  Tinsel,  I  am  glad  to  meet  you  here,  I  am 
going  to  giye  jou  an  entertainment,  that  won't  lie  disagreeable  to 
a  man  of  wit  and  pleasure  of  the  town. — There  may  be  sometking 
diverting  in  a  conversation  between  a  conjuror,  and  this  conceited 
ass.  \_Aside. 

Tinsel.  Slie  loves  me  to  distraction,  I  see  that.  [Aside.) — 
Prithee,  widow,  explain  thyself. 

Lady.  Ton  must  know  here  is  a  strange  sort  of  man  come 
to  towQ  wko  undertakes  to  free  the  house  from  this  disturbance. 
The  steward  believes  him  a  conjurer. 

Tinsel.     Ay;  tby  steward  is  a  deep  one  ! 

Lady.  He's  to  be  here  immediately.  It  is  indeed  an  odd 
figure  of  a  man. 

Tjnsel.  Oh  !  I  warrant  he  has  studied  the  black  art !  Ha, 
ha,  ha !  Is  be  not  an  Oxford  soliolar  ?— Widow,  thy  house  is  the 
niuii  (J^itr  a  ordinarily  inhabited  of  any  widow's  this  day  in  Chrja- 
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tendom — I  think  thy  four  chief  domestics  are — a  witliev'd  Abigal 
— a  siperaixnuated  steward^ — a  ghost— and  a  conjurer. 

Lady  (inimicking  IXnsel).  And  you  wou'd  have  it  inhahited 
by  a  fifth,  who  is  a  more  extraordinary  person  than  any  of  aU 
these  four. 

Tinsel.  It's  a  sure  sign  a  woman  loves  you,  when  she  imi- 
tates your  manner,  {Aside.) — ThouVt  very  smart,  my  dear.  But 
see !  smote  the  doctor. 

Enter  Velltim  and  Sin  Geouge  in  his  conjurer's  habit. 

Vellum.  I  will  introduce  this  profound  person  to  your  lady- 
ehip,  and  tlien  leave  him  with  jou— -Sir,  this  is  her  ho-nour. 

Sib  George.     I  know  it  well.  [Exii:  Vellum 

{Aside,  walHv£  in  a  musing  posture.)  That  dear  woman  ! 
The  sight  of  her  unmans  me.  I  cou'd  weep  for  tenderness,  did 
not  I  at  the  same  time,  feel  an  indignation  rise  in  me,  to  sea  that 
wretch  with  her:  and  yet  I  cannot  but  smile  to  see  her  in  the 
company  of  her  first  and  second  husband  at  the  same  time. 

Lady.  Mr.  Tinsel,  do  yon  speak  to  him ;  you  are  ua'd  to 
the  company  of  men  of  learning. 

Tinsel.  Old  gentleman,  thou  dost  not  look  like  an  inhabit- 
ant of  this  world ;  I  suppose  thou  art  lately  come  down  from  tha 
stars.     Pray  what  news  is  stirring  in  the  Zodiac  ? 

8iK  George.  News  that  ought  to  make  the  heart  of  a  coward 
tremble.  Mars  is  now  entering  into  the  first  house,  and  will 
shortly  appear  in  all  his  domal  dignities — 

Tinsel.     Mars  ?  Prithee,  Father  Grey-beard,  explain  thyself! 

Sir  G-eorge.  The  entrance  of  Mars  into  his  house,  portends 
the  entrance  of  a  master  into  this  family— and  that  soon. 

Tinsel.  D'ye  hear  that,  widow  ?  The  stars  have  cut  me  out, 
for  thy  husband.     This  house  is  to  have  a  master,  and  that  soon 
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— Hark  thee  old  Gadbury,  is  not  Mara  vurv  like  a  jnuug  fellow 
call'd  Tom  Tinsel  ? 

Sib.  G-eohge.     Not  so  mueli  as  Venus  is  like  tlia  lady, 

TiBSBL.  A  word  in  your  ear,  Doctor ;  these  two  planets  will 
be  in  conjunction  by  and  by ;  I  can  tell  you  that. 

SrK  George  (aside,  walking  disturb'd).  Curse  on  this  imper- 
tinent fop  I  I  sball  scarce  forbear  cliBCOveriiig  myself — Madamj 
I  am  told  that  your  house  is  visited  with  strange  noises. 

Lady.  And  I  am  toM  that  you  can  quiet  tliem.  I  must  con- 
fess I  had  a  curiosity  to  see  the  person  I  had  heard  so  much  of; 
and,  indeed,  your  aspect  shows  that  you  have  had  much  esperi- 
enoe  in  the  world.     You  must  be  a  very  aged  man. 

SiG  G-EOKGE.  My  aspect  deceives  you;  what  do  you  think  is 
my  real  age  ? 

Tinsel.  I  shou'd  guess  thee  within  three  years  of  Methuse- 
lah.    Prithee,  tell  me,  was't  not  thou  born  before  the  flood  ? 

Lady.  Tnily  I  shou'd  guess  you  to  he  in  your  second  or 
third  century,  I  warrant  you,  you  have  great  grand-children- with 
beards  of  a  foot  long. 

Sib  Geoeoe.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  If  there  be  truth  in  man,  I  was 
hut  five  and  thirty  last  August.  0  1  the  study  of  the  occult  sci- 
ences makes  a  man's  beard  grow  faster  than  you  would  imagine. 

Lady.  What  an  escape  you  tave  had,  Mr.  Tinsel,  that  you 
were  not  bred  a  scholar  ! 

Tinsel.  And  so  I  fancy,  Doctor,  thou  think'st  me  an  illite- 
rate fellow,  because  I  have  a  smooth  chin  ? 

Sia  GrEOROE.  Hark  ye,  sir,  a  word  in  your  car.  You  are  a 
coxcomb  by  all  the  rales  of  physiognomy  :  but  let  that  be  a  se- 
cret between  you  and  me.  ^Aside  to  Tinsel. 

Lady.      Pray,  Mr.  Tinsel,  what  is  it  the  doctor  whispers  ? 

Tinsel.  Only  a  compliment,  child,  upon  two  or  three  nf  my 
features.     It  does  not  become  me  to  repeat  it. 
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Lady.  Pray,  Doctor,  examine  this  gentleman's  face,  and  lell 
aic  Ilia  fortune. 

Sir  Geougb.  If  I  may  bulieve  tLe  lines  of  his  face,  lie  likoa 
it  better  than  I  do,  or — tlian  jou  do,  fair  lady. 

Tinsel.     Widow,  I  hope  now  thou'rt  convinc'd  lie's  a  cheatL 

Lady,     For  my  part  I  believe  he's  a  witoL. — go  on  Doctor. 

Sijt  G-BOGGi:.     He  will  be  crosa'd  in  lore ;  and  that  soon. 

TiNSBL,  Prithee,  Doctor,  tell  as  the  truth.  Dost  not  thou 
live  in  Moorfields  ? ' 

Sib  Georgb,  Xalce  ray  word  for  it,  tiiou  shalt  never  live  in 
my  lady  Truman's  mansion-houae. 

TiBSBL.  Pray,  old  gentleman,  hast  thou  never  been  pluck'd 
by  the  beard  when  thou  wert  sauoy  ? 

Lady.  Kay,  Mr.  Tinsel,  you  are  angry!  do  you  think  I 
wou'd  marry  a  man  that  dares  not  have  hia  fortune  told? 

SlB  George.  Let  him  be  angry — I  matter  notr— lie  is  bat 
short-liv'd.     He  tcill  soon  die  of— 

TiNEBL.  Come,  come,  speak  out,  old  Hocus,  he,  he,  he  !  this 
fellow  maJies  me  bm-st  with  laughing.  [Forces  a  laugh. , 

SiB.  Geohge.  He  will  soon  die  of  a  fright^or  of  the— let  me 
see  your  nose — Ay — 'tis  so  ! 

TiKSEi..  Yon  son  of  a  whore  !  I'll  run  ye  through  the  body. 
I  never  yet  made  the  aun  ahine  through  a  conjurer — 

Ladv.      Oh,  fy,  Mr.  Tinsel !  you  will  not  kill  an  old  man  ? 

Tinsel,      An  old  raan  !  the  dog  says  he's  but  five  and  thirty. 

Ladt.  Oh,  fy,  Mr.  Tinsel !  I  did  not  think  you  could  have 
fteen  so  passionate ;  I  hate  a  passionate  man.  Put  up  your  swoid, 
or  I  must  never  see  you  again. 

Tiwsbl.     Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  was  but  in  jest,  my  dear.     I  had  a 


Bedlam  hud  been  removed  a  few  yeare  hefoi'e 
Uie  letter  from  tlie  gentleman  iu  Muurfii:lds,  in  t.in 
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miud  to  Lave  mado  an  eapei'iment  upon  the  doctors  body.  1 
would  but  have  driU'd  a  little  eyelet-hole  iu  it,  and  bayo  soeu 
whether  he  had  art  enough  to  close  it  up  again. 

Sia  Q-EORGE.  Corn-age  is  hut  ill  shown  before  a  lady.  But 
know,  if  ever  I  meet  thee  again,  thou  shalt  find  ttis  arm.  can  wield 
other  weapons  besides  this  wand, 

TmsEL.     Ha,  ha,  ha  I 

Lady.  Well,  learned  sir,  yon  are  to  give  3  proof  of  your  art, 
not  of  jotir  courage.  Or  if  you  will  shew  your  courage,  let  it 
be  at  niae  o'clock — for  that  is  the  time  the  noise  is  generally 
beard, 

Tjnsbl.  And  looi  ye,  old  gentleman,  if  .thou  dost  not  do  thy 
business  well,  1  can  tell  thee  by  the  little  skill  I  have,  tliat  thou 
wilt  be  toss'd  in  a  blanket  before  ten.  We'll  do  our  endeavour 
to  send  thee  back  to  the  stars  again. 

giB,  George.  I'll  go  and  prepare  myself  for  the  ceremonies 
— And,  lady,  as  you  expect  tliey  shou'd  succeed  to  your  wishes, 
treat  that  feliow  with  the  coatempt  he  deserves. 

[Exit  Sir  George. 

Tinsel.  The  saiioicst  dog  I  ever  talk'd  with  in  my  whole 
life! 

Lady.  Methinlia  be's  a  diverting  fellow;  one  may  see  he's 
no  fool. 

Tinsel.  No  fool  1  Ay,  but  thou  dost  not  take  him  for  a  con- 
jurer. 

Lady.  Truly  I  don't  know  what  to  take  him  for ;  I  am  re- 
solv'd  to  employ  him  however.  When  a  sickness  is  desperate 
we  often  try  roraodics  that  we  have  no  groat  faith  in. 

Enter  Abigal. 
AiiiGAL,      Madam,  tlie  tea  is  ready  in  the  .parlour  as  you  or- 
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Laby.  Come,  Mr.  Tinsel,  we  may  tliere  talk  tf  tbia  subject 
more  at  leisure.  ,    [Exeunt  Lady  and  Thisel. 

AiiiQAL  50^0.  Sure  ncTcr  any  lady  had  sncli  servants  as  mine 
bii-s  !  Well,  if  I  get  tliis  thousand  pound,  I  hope  to  have  some 
of  my  own.  Let  me  see,  I'll  have  a  pretty  tight  girl— just  such 
as  I  was  ten  years  ago  (I'm  afraid  I  may  say  twenty) — she  shall 
dress  me  aad  flatter  me — for  I  will  be  flatter'd,  that's  pes  !  My 
lady's  cast  suits  will  serve  her  after  I  have  given  them  the  weav- 
ing. Besides,  when  I  am  worth  a  thousand  pound,  I  shall  cer- 
tainty carry  off  the  steward — Madam  Vellum  1 — how  prettily  that 
will  sound  I  here,  bring  out  Madam  Vellum's  chaise^ — nay,  I  do 
not  know  but  it  may  be  a  chariot — It  will  breaJt  the  attorney's 
wife's  heart — for  I  shall  take  place  of  every  body  in  the  parish 
but  my  lady.  Tf  I  have  a  son,  he  shall  be  cali'd  Paiitom^.  But 
see  Mr.  Vellum,  as  I  could  wish.  I  know  bis  humour,  and  will 
do  my  utmost  to  gain  hia  teavt. 

JSntsr  Vellum  wi//t  a  pint  of  sack. 

Velluh.  Mrs.  Abigal,  don't  I  break  in  upon  you  unseason- 
ably ? 

Abigal,  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Vellum,  your  visits  are  always  season- 
able. 

Vbllttm  I  have  brought  with  me  a  taste  of  fresh  Catifiry, 
which  I  think  is  delicious. 

AiiiGAL.     Pray  set  it  down — I  have  a  dram  glass  just  by — 
l^Brings  in  a  rwrnmi^- 
I'll  pledge  you ;  my  lady's  good  health. 

Vellum.     And  your  own  with  it — sweet  Mrs.  Abigal. 

Abigal.  Pray,  good  Mr.  Vellum,  buy  me  a  little  parcel  of 
this  sack,  and  put  it  under  the  article  of  tea — I  would  not  have 
my  name  appear  to  it. 

Vellum,     Mrs,   Abigal,  yoiir  name  seldom  appears  in  loy 
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bills-— aud  jet — if  yon  will  allow  me  a  merry  expression — Tou 
Kave  been  always  in  my  books,  Mrs.  Abigal.     Ha,  ba,  lia  1 

Abigal.  Ha,  ba,  Iia  I  Mr.  Vellum,  you  are  such  a  dry  jest- 
ing man ! 

Vellum.  Wliy,  truly,  Mrs.  Abigal,  I  bave  been  lookiog  over 
my  papers — and  I  find  you  have  been  a  long  time  my  debtor. 

Abigal.     Your  debtor  ;  for  wbat  Mr.  Vellum  ? 

VEtLXiM.  For  my  beart,  Mrs.  Abigal — And  our  acoouuta 
will  not  be  balanc'd  between  us,  till  I  bave  yours  in  esebange  for 
it.     Ha,  ba,  ba  ! 

Abigal.  Ha,  ba,  ba  1  You  are  tbe  most  gallant  dun,  Mr. 
Vellinn, 

Vellum.  But  I  am  not  tis'd  to  be  paid  by  words  only,  Mrs. 
Abigal  I  wben  will  you  be  out  of  my  debt  ? 

Abigal.  Oh,  Mr.  Vellum,  yon  make  one  blush— My  humble 
eervieo  to  you. 

Vellum.  I  must  answer  you,  Mrs.  Abigal,  in  the  country 
pbfase — '  Your  love  is  sufficient.'     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Abigal.     Ha,  Iia,  ba  I  Well,  I  must  own  I  love  a  merry 

Vellum.  Let  me  see,  bow  long  is  it,  Mrs.  Abigal,  since  I 
first  broke  my  mind  to  you — It  was,  I  think,  Jlndecinu)  Gulielmi 
.—We  bave  convers'd  together  these  fifteen  years — and  yet,  Mrs. 
Abigal,  I  must  drink  to  our  better  aoc[uaintaiice.  He,  be,  he, — 
Mrs.  Abigal,  you  know  I  am  naturally  jocose. 

Abigal,     Ah,  you  men  lovo  to  make  sport  with  ua  silly  crea- 


tures. 


Vellum.     Mrs.  Abigal,  I  Iiavo  a  trifle  about  me,  which  I 
u'd  willingly  make   you   a   present  of.      It   is,  indeed,  but  a 


little  toy. 


e  always  esceedingly  obliging. 
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V-Er.LiiM.     It  ia  but  a  little  toy — searco  worth  jour  aciiopt 

AmoAL.  Praj  do  not  keep  mo  in  suspense ;  wliat  is  it,  Mr 
Vellum  ? 

Vellum.     A  silver  thimble. 

AsiGAr..      I  always  said  Mr.  VeUum  was  a  generous  lover. 

Vellum.  But  I  must  put  it  on  myself,  Mrs.  Abigal — You 
Lave  tha  prettiest  tip  of  a  fingor— I  must  talce  tlie  freedom  to 
salute  it. 

AiiieAL,  Oh  fye  !  you  mate  me  a-iihamed,  Mr.  Vellum  ;  how 
can  you  do  so  ?     I  protest  I  am  in  such  a  eonfuaion. — 

[^Afeign'd  struggle. 

Vellum.  This  fioger  is  not  the  finger  of  idleness  ;  it  hears 
the  honourable  acara  of  the  needle — But  why  are  you  so  cruel  as 
not  to  pare  your  nails  ? 

Abioal.  Oh,  I  vow  jou  press  it  so  bard  I  pray  give  nxe  my 
finger  again. 

Vei,loii.  This  middle  finger,  Mrs.  Abigal,  baa  a  pretty 
neighbour — A  wedding  ring  would   become   it  mightily — Ho, 

AnioAL.  You're  so  full  of  your  jokes.  Ay,  but  where  must 
I  find  one  for  it  ? 

Vellum.  I  design  this  thimble  only  as  the  forerunner  of  it, 
they  will  aet  off  each  other,  and  are — indeed  a  twofold  emblem. 
The  first  will  put  you  iu  mind  of  being  a  good  housewife,  and  the 
other  of  being  a  good  wife.     Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Abigal.     Yes,  yeM,  I  see  you  laugh  at  me. 

Vellum,     Indeed  I  am  serious. 

Abigal.  I  thought  you  had  quite  forsaken  me — I  am  sure 
you  oannot  forget  the  many  repeated  vows  and  promises  you 
formerly  made  me. 

Vblluh.     I  shou'd  as  soon  forget  the  multiplication  table. 
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AuiQAL.     I  have  always  taken  your  part  before  mj  lady. 
Vellum.     You  Iiave  so,  and  I  have  item'd  it  in  my  memory. 
AtiGAL.      For  I  have  always  look'd  upon  your  interest  as  mj 

Velltim.  It  is  nothing  but  your  cruelty  can  hinder  them 
from  being  bo, 

Abigal.  I  must  strike  while  the  iron's  hot.  (Aside.) — 
Well,  Mr.  Vellum,  tliere  is  no  refusing  you,  jou  have  such  a  be- 
witeting  tongue  I 

Vellust.     How  ?  Speak  that  again  I 

Abigal.     Why  then  in  plain  English,  I  love  you. 

Vbllum.     I'm  overjoyed ! 

Abigal.     I  must  own  my  passion  for  you. 

Vsa-LUM,     I'm  transported!         [^Catches  he?-  in  his  arms. 

Abigal.     Dear  charming  man  I 

Vellum.  Thou  sum  total  of  all  my  happiness  1  I  shall  grow 
extravagant !  I  can't  forbear ! — to  drink  thy  virtuous  incliuations 
in  a  bumper  of  sack.  Tour  lady  roust  make  haste,  my  duck,  or 
we  shall  provide  a  young  «fpwaid  tn  tie  estate  before  she  his 
an  heir  to  it— prithee  my  deir,  dots  ■-hL  intend  to  niarn  Mi 
Tinsel  ? 

Abigal.  Marry  him  '  my  love,  no,  no  '  we  must  take  tiie 
of  that !  there  would  be  no  b1  lymg  la  the  house  for  us  if  she  did 
That  young  rakc-hcU  wou  d  send  lU  the  old  seivints  a  gi  i^mg 
You  and  I  shon'd  bo  disnided  bcfrii,  the  honeymoon  wa't  it 

Vellum.  Prithee,  sweet  one,  docs  not  this  drum  put  the 
thoughts  of  marriage  out  of  her  head  ? 

Aeioal.  This  drum,  my  dear,  if  it  be  well  manng'd,  will  he. 
no  less  than  a  thousand  pound  in  our  way. 

Velltjm.     Ay,  say'st  thou  so,  my  turtle  ? 

AriGAL.     Since  we   are  now  as  good   as   m.in  ami  wife — I 
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mean  almost  as  good  as  man  ami  wife — I  oiiglit  to  conceal  bo- 
thirg  from  you. 

Velltim.  Certainly  my  dove,  not  fi'Om  thy  yoke-fellow,  tLy 
helpmate,  thy  own  flesh  and  hlood  I 

Abigal.  Huat  t  I  hear  Mr.  Tinsel's  laugh,  my  lady  and  he 
are  coming  this  way;  Lf  you  will  take  a  turn  without,  I'll  tell  yon 
the  whole  oontrivaaoc. 

Vellum.     Give  mc  your  hand,  chicken, 

Abigal.     Hero,  take  it,  you  have  my  heart  already. 

Vellum.     We  shall  have  much  issue.  [Exeunt. 


Enter  vellum  a/nd  gtjtleh. 

Vellum.  John,  I  have  certain  orders  to  give  you — and 
therefore  be  attentive 

Boiler.  Attentive!  Ay,  let  me  alone  for  that. — I  suppose 
he  means  heing  sohcr.  [Aside. 

Vellum.  You  know  I  have  always  recommended  to  you  a 
method  in  your  husineas,  I  wou'd  have  your  knives  and  forks, 
your  spoons  and  napkins,  your  platea  and  glaases,  laid  in  a 
method, 

BuTLEE.  Ah,  Master  Vellum,  you  are  such  a  sweet  spoken 
man,  it  docs  one's  heart  good  to  receive  your  orders. 

Vellum.  Method,  John,  makes  business  easy,  it  banishes  all 
perplexity  and  confusion  out  of  families. 

Btitlek.     IIow  he  talks  I  I  eou'd  hear  him  all  day. 

Vellum,  And  now,  John,  let  me  know  whether  your  table- 
liiien,  your  side-board,  yoiir  collar,  and  every  thing  else  withic 
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your  proTinee,  are  properlj  and  inetljodieally  d;Bpos'd  for  an  eiite< 
tainmeiit  tiia  evenmg. 

Butler.  Master  Telluia,  tliey  stall  be  ready  at  a  quarter 
of  aa  iiour's  warning.  But  priiy,  sir,  is  tliis  entertammeiit  to  lie 
made  for  tlie  conjurer  ? 

Vellum.  It  is,  Jolin,  for  the  conjijrer,  and  yet  it  is  not  for 
the  conjuror. 

Btjtler.  Why,  look  you  Master  Vellum,  if  it  ia  for  the  con- 
jurer, the  cook-maid  ehou'd  have  orders  to  get  him  some  dishes 
to  his  palate.     Perhaps   he  may  like  a  little  hrimstone  in  his 

Vellum.  This  conjurer,  John,  is  a  complicated  creature,  an 
amphibious  animal,  a  person  of  ft  twofold  nature — Uut  he  eats 
and  driuts  like  other  men. 

Butler.  Marry,  Master  Vellum,  he  shou'd  eat  and  drink 
as  mueli  as  two  other  men,  by  tte  aeeount  you  give  of  him. 

Vei.lum.  Thy  conceit  is  not  amiss,  he  is  indeed  a  double 
man,  ha,  ha,  ha  1 

Butler.  Ha  1  I  understand  you,  he's  one  of  your  herma- 
phrodites, as  they  call  'em. 

Vellum.  He  is  married,  and  ho  is  not. — He  hath  a  beard, 
and  he  hath  no  beard.     Ho  is  old,  and  he  is  jonng. 

Butler.  How  charmingly  he  talks  !  I  fancy,  Master  Vel- 
lum, you  cou'd  make  a  riddle.  The  -same  man  old  and  young! 
How  do  you  make  that  out.  Master  Vellum  ? 

Vellum.  Thou  hast  heard  of  a  snake  casting  his  skiu,  and 
recoToring  his  youth.     Such  is  this  sage  person. 

BuTLisa.     Nay,  'tis  no  wonder  a  conjuror  shou'd  be  like  a  ser- 

Vbllum.  When  he  has  thrown  aside  the  old  conjurer's 
slough  that  hangs  about  him,  he'll  come  out  as  fine  a  young  gen^ 
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BaiLER.     Does  he  intend  to  sup  in  liis  slougli  ? 

Vellum.     That  time  will  show. 

Butler.  Well,  I  have  not  a  head  for  tliese  things.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Vellum,  I  hiive  not  understood  one  word  you  have  said  this 
half  hour. 

Vellum,  I  did  not  intend  thou  ahould'st — But  to  our  busi- 
ness— Let  there  he  a  table  spread  in  the  great  hall.  Let  your 
pots  and  glasses  be  waah'd,  and  in  a  readiness.  Bid  the  cook 
provide  a  plentiful  supper,  and  see  that  all  the  servants  be  in 
their  best  liveries. 

Btitlek,  Ay,  now  I  understand  every  word  you  say.  But  I 
wou'd  rather  hear  jou  talk  a  little  in  that  t'other  way. 

Vellum.  I  shall  explain  to  tliee  what  I  have  said  by  and 
by. — Bid  Susan  lay  two  pillows  upon  your  lady's  bed. 

Butler.  Two  pillows  I  Madam  won't  sleep  upon  'em  both  I 
She  is  not  a  doable  woman  too? 

Vellum.  She  will  sleep  iipon  neither.  But  hart,  Mrs. 
Abigal !  I  think  I  hoar  her  chiding  the  cook-maid. 

BuTLEK.  Then  I'll  away,  or  it  will  be  my  turn  next;  she,  I 
am  sure,  speaks  plain  English,  one  may  easily  understand  every 
word  she  says.  {_Exit  Bvtler. 

Vellum  solus. 

Vellum.  Servants  are  good  for  nothing,  unless  tliey  have  an 
opinion  of  the  person's  understanding  who  has  the  direction  of 
them — But  sec  Mrs.  Abigal !  she  has  a  bewitchiug  coimtenance, 
I  wish  I  may  not  be  tempted  to  marry  her  in  good  earnest. 

Enfer   Aetgal. 

Abigal.     Ha!  Mr.  Vellum. 

Vellum.     What  brings  my  sweet  one  hitlier  ? 

AiUGAL.      I   am  coming   to  speak  to   my  friend   behind  the 
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wainscot.     It  is  fit,  child,  he  should  have  au  aceouat  of  this  eon' 
jiu-er,  that  he  may  not  be  surpris'd. 

Vellom.     That  would  be  as  iiiuoli  as  thj  thousand  pound  ia 

Aeigal.      I'll  speak  low — walls  have  ears. 

[^Pointing  at  the  wainscot. 

Vellttm.     Eut  hark  jou  dueklin  !  be  sure  jou  do  not  tell  him 
that  I  am  let  into  the  secret. 

Abigal,      That's  a  good  one  indeed  I   as  if  I  should  evei'  tell 
what  passes  between  you  and  mo. 

Vellum.     No,  no,  my  child,  that  must  not  he;  he,  he,  he  ! 
that  must  not  be  ;  he,  he,  he  ! 

AuiGAL.      You  will  always  be  waggish. 

Vellum,     Adieu,  and  let  me  hear  tbc  result  of  youi   con- 
ference. 

Abigal.     How  can  you  leave  one  so  soon  ?  I  shall  think  it  aa 
ago  till  I  see  you  agam. 

VblIiUM.     Adieu  my  pretty  one. 

Abigal.     Adieu  sweet  Mr,  Vellum. 

Vellum.     My  pretty  one —  [jis  he  is  going  off. 

Abigal.     Dear  Mr.  Vellum  ! 

Velluw-      Hy  pretty  one  !  \12%iL  Vdli^.ti. 

Abtgal  sola. 

Abigal.     I  have  him — if  I  can  but  get  this  thousand  pound. 

\_Fant07ne  gwe^  three  raps  upon  his 

drum  behind  the  wainscot. 

Abigal.     Ha!  three  raps  upon  the  drumi  thesignal  Mr.Fan- 

tome  and  I  agreed  upon,  when  he  had  a  mind  to  speak  with  me. 

[^Fantome  raps  again. 

Abigal.      Very   wfi  1,  I   hear   you  ;   eouie  fox,   cojoe  out'  of 
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Scene  opens,  and  Fantome  conies  out. 

Adigal,  You  may  leave  your  drum  in  tlio  wardrobo,  till  you 
liaye  occasion  for  it. 

Fantome.  Well,  Mrs.  Abigal,  I  want  to  hear  what  is  a-doing 
in  the  world. 

Abigal.  You  are  a  very  inquisitive  spirit.  But  I  must  tell 
you,  if  you  do  aot  take  care  of  yourself,  you  will  fee  laid  this 
evening. 

Fantome  I  have  overheard  something  of  that  matter.  But 
let  me  alone  for  the  doctor — I'll  engage  to  give  a  good  account 
of  him.  I  am  more  in  pain  about  Tinsel  When  a  lady's  in  the 
case,  I'm  more  afraid  of  one  fop  than  twenty  conjurers. 

Abigal.  To  tell  you  truly,  he  presses  his  attacks  with  so 
much  impudence,  that  he  has  made  more  progress  with  my  lady 
in  two  days,  than  you  did  in  two  mouths. 

Fantomb.  I  shall  attack  her  in  another  manner,  if  thou 
canst  hut  procui-e  me  another  interview.  There's  nothing  makes 
a  lover  so  keen,  as  being  kept  up  in  the  dai'k. 

Abigal.  Pray  no  more  of  your  distant  bows;  your  respectful 
compliments — Really,  Mr.  Fantome,  you're  only  fit  to  make  love 
across  a  tea-table. 

Fantome.  My  dear  girl,  I  eau't  forbear  hugging  theo  for  thy 
good  advica 

Abigal.  Ay,  now  I  have  some  hopes  of  you;  hut  why  don't 
you  do  so  to  my  lady  ? 

Fantome.  Child,  I  always  thought  your  lady  loved  to  be 
treated  with  respect. 

AsjffAL.  Believe  me,  Mr.  Fantome,  there  is  not  so  great  a 
difference  between  woman  and  woman,  as  you  imagine.  You  seo 
rinael  has  nothing  but  his  sauoineSB  to  recommeud  Lira. 

Fabtome.     Tinsel  is  too  great  a  coxcomb  to  be  cipaLlo  of 
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love — And  let  me  tell  thee,  Abigal,  a  man  wlio  Is  einccre  in  his 
passion,  makes  but  a  very  awkward  profession  of  it— But  I'll 
mend  my  manners. 

Abigal.  Ay,  or  you'll  neyer  gain  a  widow — Come,  I  must 
tutor  you  a  little ;  suppose  me  to  be  my  lady,  and  let  me  see  how 
you'll  behave  yourself. 

Eabtome.  I'm  afraid,  child,  we  han't  time  for  sueh  a  piece 
of  mummery. 

Aeigal.      Oh,  it  will  be  CLuickly  over,  if  you  play  your  part 

Faktome,      Why  then,    dear  Mrs,    Ab — I  mean  my  Lady 

Abigal.      Ay  !  but  you  han't  saluted  me. 

Faktome,  That's  right ;  faith  I  forgot  tiiat  eircumhtance. 
{Kisses  her.)     Neetar  and  Ambrosia  ! 

Abigal.     That's  very  well — 

FaNtome.  How  long  must  I-  be  condemned  to  languish! 
when  shall  my  sufferings  have  an  end  !  My  life  !  my  haji]iiness, 
my  all  is  wound  up  in  you — 

Abigal.     Well !  why-  don't  you  squeeze  my  hand  ? 

Eamtome,     What,  thus? 

Abioal.  Thus  ?  Ay — Now  throw  your  arm  about  my  mid- 
dle; hug  me  closer. — You  are  not  afraid  of  hurting  me  !  Now 
pour  forth  a  volley  of  rapture  and  nonsense,  till  you  are  out  of 
breath, 

Eantome.  Transport  and  ecstasy  !  where  am  I ! — my  life,  my 
bliss  I — I  rage,  I  burn,  I  bleed,  I  die 

Abigal.     G-o  on,  go  on. 

Fantome.  Flames  and  darts — Bear  me  to  the  gloomy  shade, 
rocks  and  grottoes — floneis,  Bephyrs,  and  purling  streams. 

Abigal.  Oh  !  Mr.  Pantomc,  you  liave  a  tongue  would  undo 
a  vestal  1      Ynu  were  born  for  the  ruin  of  our  sex. 
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Pantome-     Ttis  will  do  then,  Abigal  ? 

Aeigal.  Ay,  this  is  talking  like  a  lover.  Though  I  only 
represent  my  lady,  I  tfl,ke  a  pleasure  in  hearing  yoti.  Well,  o' 
my  conscience  when  a  man  of  sense  has  a  little  dash  of  the  cos- 
comb  in  him,  no  woman  can  vesist  him,  Gfo  on  at  this  rate,  and 
the  thoosand  pound  is  as  good  as  in  my  pooket.      ,-, 

Fantome.  I  shall  think  it  an  age  tUl  I  have  an  opportunity 
of  platting  this  lesson  in  practice. 

Abioal.  Yon  may  do  it  soon,  if  you  mate  good  use  of  yuur 
time ;  Mr,  Tinsel  will  be  here  with  my  lady  at  eight,  and  at  nine 
the  conjurer  ia  to  take  you  in  hand. 

Fahtome.     Let  me  alone  with  both  of  them. 

Abigal.  Well !  fore-wam'd,  fore-arm'd.  Get  into  your  bos, 
and  PU  endeavour  to  dispose  every  thing  in  your  favour. 

[Fantome  goes  in.     Exit  A/dgal. 

JSitter  Vellum. 

Vellum.  Mrs.  Ahigal  is  withdrawn. — I  was  in  hope:!  to 
have  hoard  what  passed  between  her  and  her  invisible  corres- 


Enter  Tiksel, 

Tinsel.     Vellum  I     Vellum ! 

Vellum.     Vellum  !     We  are,  methinks,  very  familiar ;  I  am 
not  used  to  be  called  so  by  any  but  their  ho-nours'      (Aside.) 
— What  would  yow,  Mr.  Tinsel  ? 

TiBSEL.     Let  me  beg  a  favour  of  thee,  old  gentleman. 

Vellum.     What  is  that,  good  sir  ? 

TiNSET..      Prithee,  run  and  fetch  me  the  rent-roll  of  tJij  ladj'9 

Velluji.      The  rent-roll  ? 

V,,]..    L  — ]5 
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Tinsel.  Tlie  rent-roll?  Ay,  the  tent-roll !  dost  not  undei 
stand  wtat  tliat  niKans  ? 

Velltim.     Why  ?  Hiwe  you  thouglirs  of  purchasing  of  it  ? 
TiNSRi.,     Tlioa  hast  hit  it,  old  boy;  that  is  my  very  inten 

Vellttm.     The  purcliase  will  he  considerable. 

TmsEi..  And  for  that  reason  I  have  bid  thy  lady  Yorj  high — 
She  is  to  hav3  no  less  for  it  than  this  entire  person  of  mine. 

Ybiaasm.  Is  your  whole  estate  personal,  Mr.  Tinsel?' — he, 
he,  he  1 

Tinsel,  "Why,  you  queer  old  dog,  you  don't  pretend  to  jest 
d'ye  ?  Look  je,  Vellum,  if  you  think  of  being  continued  my  stew 
aid,  yoa  must  leam  to  walk  with  your  toes  outt 

Tellum.     Au  insolent  oompanion  !  {Aside. 

Tinsel.  Thou'rt  confounded  rich,  I  see,  by  that  dangling  of 
thy  arms. 

TsLLrM.     An  ungracious  bird  I  [^Asule. 

Tinsel.     Thou  shalt  lend  me  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds. 

Vellum.     A  very  profligate  !  [Aside. 

Tinsel.  Look  ye,  VoUum,  I  intend  to  be  kind  to  you — I'll 
borrow  some  money  of  you. 

Vellusl  I  cannot  but  smile  to  consider  the  disappointment 
this  young  fellow  will  meet  with-;  I  will  make  myself  merry  with 
him.  {Aside.)  And  so,  Mr.  Tinsel,  you  promise  you  will  be  a 
very  kmd  master  to  rae  ?  [Stifling  a  laugh. 

Tinsel.     "What  will  you  give  for  a  life  in  the  house  you 

Vellum.  What  do  you  tliink  ff  five  hundred  pounds  ?— Ha 
ha,  ka  1 

Tinsel.     That's  too  little, 

Velltim.  And  yet  it  is  more  than  I  shall  give  j'oa — And  I 
will  offer  .you  two  reasons  for  it 
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Tinsel.     Prithee,  what  are  they  ? 

Vellum.  First,  because  the  tenement  is  not  in  your  dis- 
posal ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  never  will  ,00  is  youv  disposal ; 
and  30  fare  you  well,  good  Mr.  Tinsel.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  You  will 
paj-don  me  for  being  jocular.  ^Exit  Vellum. 

Tinsel.  This  rogue  is  as  saucy  as  the  conjurer;  I'll  be 
hang'd  if  they  are  not  arkin. 

Enter  Latiy. 

Lady.  Mr.  Tinsel !  wLat,  all  alone  ?  You  free-thinkers  arc 
great  admirers  of  solitude, 

TmsEL.  No,  faith,  I  have  been  talking  with  thy  stowai-d  ;  a 
very  grotesque  figure  of  a  fellow,  the  very  picture  of  one  of  our 
benchers.     How  can  you  hear  his  conversation  ? 

Lady.  I  keep  him  for  my  steward,  and  not  my  companion. 
He's  a  sober  man. 

Tinsel.  Yes,  yes,  he  looks  like  a  put — a  queer  old  dog  as 
ever  I  saw  in  my  life  :  we  must  turn  him.  off,  widow.  He  cheats 
thee  oonfoundedly,  I  see  that. 

Lady.  Indeed  you're  mistaken,  he  has  always  liad  the  repu 
tation  of  being  a  very  honest  man. 

Tinsel.     What,  I  suppose  he  goes  to  church. 

Lady.     Goea  to  church  I  so  do  you  too,  I  hope. 

Tinsel.     I  would  for  once,  widow,  to  make  sure  of  you. 

Lady.  Ah,  Mr.  Tinsel,  a  husband  who  would  not  oontinua 
to  go  thither,  would  quickly  forget  the  promises  he  made  there. 

Tinsel.  Faith,  very  innocent,  and  very  ridiculous  I  Well 
then,  I  warrant  thee,  widow,  thou  would'st  not  for  the  woi'ld 
reavry  a  Sabbath-brtiaker ! 

Lady,  Truly,  they  generally  come  to  a  bad  end.  I  reniomber 
tjie  conjurer  told  you  yon  were  short-liv'd. 

TiHSEL.     The  conjurer  !  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
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Lady.     Indeed  you're  very  witty  1 

TiNSEi..     Indeed  you're  very  handsome. 

\_Kisses  hei  hand. 

Lady.     I  wiali  the  fool  does  not  love  me!  [Aside. 

Tinsel.  Thou  art  the  idol  I  adore.  Here  must  I  pay  my 
devotion — Prithee,  widow,  hast  thou  any  timber  upon  thy 
eatate? 

Laby,    The  most  impudent  fellow  I  ever  met  with,     [A&ide. 

TmsEL.  I  take  notice  thou  hast  a  great  deal  of  old  plate  hero 
in  the  houae,  widow. 

Lady.     Mr.  Tinsc!,  you  are  a  very  observing  man. 

Tinsel.  Thy  large  silver  cistern  ^YOuld  make  a  very  good 
coaeh  j  and  half  a  dozen  salvers  that  I  saw  on  the  side-hoard, 
might  bo  tum'd  into  six  as  pretty  horses  as  any  that  appear  in 
the  ring. 

Lady.  Tou  have  a  very  good  fancy,  Mr.  Tinsel — What 
pretty  transformations  you  could  make  in  my  house — Uut  I'll  see 
where  'twill  end. 

TmsEL.  Then  I  observe,  child,  you  have  two  or  three  ser- 
vices of  gilt  plate ;  we'd  eat  always  in  China,  my  dear. 

Lady.  I  perceive  you  are  an  excellent  manager — How  ijuickly 
you  have  taken  an  inventory  of  my  goods  I 

Tinsel.  Now,  hark  ye,  widow,  to  show  you  the  love  that  I 
have  for  you — 

Lady.     Very  well,  let  me  hear. 

Tinsel.  Tou  have  an  old-fashioned  gold  caudle- e up,  with  tho 
figure  of  a  saint  upon  the  lid  ori't. 

Lady.     I  have  :  what  then  ? 

Tinsel.  Why,  look  ye,  I'd  soli  the  caudle-enp  with  the  old 
saint  for  as  much  money  as  they'd  fetch,  which  I  would  convert 
into  a  diamond  buckle,  and  mako  you  a  present  of  it. 

Lady.      Oh,  you  are  generous    to  an  extravagance.      But, 
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pray,  Mr.  Tinsel,  don't  dispose  of  my  goods  before  you  are  sure 
of  my  person.  I  flad  jiu  have  taken  a  great  affection  to  my 
moveables. 

TiMSEL.     My  dear,  I  love  every  thing  that  belongs  to  yon. 

Lady.  I  see  you  do,  sir,  you  need  not  make  any  protesta- 
tions upon  that  subject. 

TrasEi..  Pho,  pbo,  my  dear,  we  are  growing  serious  ;  and, 
let  me  tell  you,  that's  the  very  next  step  to  being  dull.  Come, 
that  pretty  face  was  never  made  to  look  grave  with. 

Lady.  Believe  me,  sir,  whatever  you  may  think,  marriage  is 
a  serious  subject. 

Tinsel.  For  that  very  reason,  my  dear,  let  us  get  over  it  as 
fast  as  we  can. 

Lady.  I  shou'd  be  very  much  in  haste  for  a  husband,  if  1 
married  within  fourteen  months  after  Sir  George's  decease. 

TiKSEL.  Pray,  my  dear,  let  me  asls  you  a  q^ucstioii ;  dost  not 
thou  think  that  Sir  George  is  as  dead  at  present,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a^  ho  will  be  a  twelvemonth  hence  ? 

Lady.     Yes  :  but  decency,  Mr.  Tinsel — ■ 

Tinsel.  Or  dost  thou  think  ihou'lt  be  more  a  widow  then 
than  thou  art  now  ? 

Lady.     The  world  would  say  I  never  lov'd  my  first  1ms- 

Tinsel.  Ah,  my  dear,  they  wou'd  say  you  lov'd  your  second  ; 
and  they  wou'd  own  I  dcserv'd  it,  for  I  stall  love  thee  most  in- 
ordinately. 

Lady.     But  what  wou'd  people  think  ? 

Tinsel.  Think  I  why  they  wou'd  think  thee  the  mirror  of 
widow-hood. — That  a  woman  shou'd  live  fourteen  whole  months 
after  the  decease  of  her  spouse,  without  having  engaged  liorself 
"Why,  about  town,  we  know  many  a  woman  of  quality's  second 
huabaud  several  years  before  thi  death  of  the  first. 
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Lady.  Ay,  I  know  you  wits  havo  j  tur  coram  on- place  jesta 
upon  us  poor  widows. 

Tinsel  I'll  tell  you  a  story,  widow ;  I  know  a  certain  lady 
who,  considering  the  craziness  of  her  husband,  had,  in  caae  of 
mortality,  ocgagod  herself  to  two  young  fellows  of  my  acquaiat- 
aneo  They  grew  such  desperate  rivals  for  her,  while  her  hus- 
band was  aiive,  that  one  of  them  pink'd  the  t'other  in  a  duel. 
But  the  good  lady  was  no  sooner  a  widow,  but  what  did  my  dow- 
ager do  ?  Why  faith,  being  a  woman  of  honour,  she  married  a 
third,  to  whom,  it  seems,  she  had  given  her  first  promise. 

'Laby,     And  this  is  a  true  story  upon  your  own.  knowledge  ? 

TiNsnL.  Every  tittle,  as  I  hope  to  be  marry'd,  or  never  be- 
lieve Tom  Tinsel 

Lady.  Pray,  Mr.  Tinsel,  do  you  call  this  talking  like  a  wit, 
or  like  a  rake  ? 

Tinsel.  Innocent  enough,  He,  he,  he !  "Why !  where's  the 
difference,  my  dear  ? 

Laby.  Yes,  Mr.  Tinae!,  the  only  man  I  ever  loved  in  my 
life,  had  a  great  deal  of  the  one,  and  nothing  of  the  other  in 

TiNHiiit,.  Nay,  now  you  grow  vapourish ;  thou'It  begin  to 
fancy  tlioii  hear'st  the  drum  by  and  by. 

Ladt.  If  you  had  been  here  last  night  about  this  time,  yon 
would  not  have  been  so  merry. 

Tinsel.  About  this  time,  aay'at  thou  ?  Come,  faith,  for  the 
humour's  sake,  we'U  sit  down  and  listen. 

Lady.     I  will,  if  you'll  promise  to  be  serious. 

Tinsel.  Serious  !  never  fear  me,  child.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Doa' 
not  hear  him  ? 

Lady.  You  break  yonr  word  already.  Pray,  Mr.  Tinsel,  do 
you  laugh  tc  show  your  wit  or  your  teeth  ? 

TiNSBL.      Why,  both  !  my  dear  —  I'm  glad,  bowover,  that  she 
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has  taken  notice  of  my  teeth.  {Aside,)  But  jou  look  seriou3j 
child;  I  fancy  ttouhear'at  tte  drum,  dost  not? 

Lady.     Don't  talk  so  rashly. 

Tinsel.  Why,  my  dear,  you  cou'd  not  look  mori;  frighted  if 
you  had  Luclfei-'s  drum-major  in  your  house. 

Ladt.  Mr.  Tinsel,  I  must  desire  to  see  you  no  more  in  it, 
if  you  do  not  leave  this  idle  way  of  talking. 

Tinsel.  Child,  I  thought  I  hsid  told  you  what  is  my  opinion 
of  spirits,  as  we  were  drinking  a  diali  of  tea  hut  just  now. — - 
There  is  no  such  thing,  I  give  thco  my  word, 

Ladt.  Oh,  Mr.  Tinsel,  your  authority  must  he  of  great 
weight  to  those  that  know  you. 

Tinsel.  Eor  my  part,  child,  I  have  made  myself  easy  in 
those  points. 

Lady.  Sure  nothing  was  ever  like  this  fellow's  vanity,  biit 
his  ignorance.  .  ^Aside. 

Tinsel.  I'll  tell  thee  what,  now,  widow  —  I  woti'd  engage 
by  the  help  of  a  white  sheet  and  a  penay-worth  of  link,  in  a  dark 
night,  to  frighten  you  a  whole  country  village  out  of  their  senses, 
and  the  viear  into  the  hargain.  {Drum  beats.) — Hark!  havk! 
what  noise  is  that !     Heaven  defend  us  I  this  is  more  than  fancy. 

Lady,     It  beats  more  terrible  than  ever. 

Tinsel.  'Tis  very  dreadful  1  What  a  dog  have  I  been  to 
speak  against  my  conscience,  only  to  show  my  parts  ! 

Lady.  It  comes  nearer  and  nearer.  I  wish  you  have  not 
anger'd  it  by  your  foolish  discourse. 

Tinsel.  Indeed,  madam,  I  did  not  apeak  from  my  heart  j  I 
hope  it  will  do  me  no  hurt  for  a  Kttle  harmless  raillery. 

Lady.  Harmless,  d'ye  call  it?  it  beats  hard  by  us,  as  if  it 
wou'd  break  through  the  wall. 

TiNSBL  Wliat  a  devil  had  T  to  do  with  ji  white  sheet?  — 
(S'c,7fl  opRiis  ami  fl'isro  ■crs  F,:nfomi'.)     Mercy  on  lis '   it  ;ippi'iirf 
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Lady.  Oil!  'tis  lie!  'tis  lie  Iiiiiiself,  'tis  Sir  Oeorgt  'tis  mj 
husband.  [ShejaiMs. 

TittSEL,  Now  woa'i  I  give  ten  tliousaiid  pound  that  I  were 
in  t-own. "  (Fantome  advances  to  him  drumming.) — I  beg  ten 
thousand  pardons.  I'll  never  talk  at  this  rate  any  more.  {Fan- 
tome  stiU  advances  drumw,ing.) — Ey  my  soul,  Sir  George,  I  was 
not  in  earnest,  {faUs  on  his  hnees)  hiwe  eompasaion  on  my  youth, 
and  eonsider  I  am  but  a  coxcomb — {FantoTUe  points  to  the  door.) 
But  SCO  he  waves  me  off— ay,  with  all  my  heart^ — What  a  devil 
had  I  to  do  with  a  white  sheet  ?  \_He  steals  off  the  stage, 
mending  his  pace  as  the  drum  beats. 

Faniome.  The  scoundrel  is  gone,  and  has  left  his  mistress 
behind  him.  I'm  mistaken  if  he  makes  love  in  this  house  any 
more,  I  have  now  only  the  conjurer  to  deal  with.  I  don't 
question  but  I  shall  make  his  reverenoe  Bcamper  aa  fast  aa  the 
lover.  And  then  tke  day's  my  own.  But  the  servants  are 
coming.      I  must  get  into  my  cupboard.  [jye  goes  in. 

Enter  Abigal  and  Servants. 
jiHiGAL.  Oh  my  poor  lady  1  This  wicked  drum  has  frighted 
Mr.  Tinsel  out  of  his  wits,  and  my  lady  into  a  swoon.  Let  me 
bend  her  a  little  forward.  She  revives.  Here,  carry  her  into 
the  fresh  air,  and  she'll  recover.  [They  carry  her  off.)  This  is 
a  little  barbarous  to  my  lady,  but  'tis  all  for  her  good :  and  I 
know  Iicr  so  well,  that  she  wou'd  not  be  angry  with  me,  if  she 
knew  what  I  was  to  get  by  it.  And  if  any  of  her  friends  shou'd 
blame  me  for  it  hereafter, 

111  olnp  my  hand  npon  my  patae  and  tell  'em, 
'Twos  fui-  a  thonasud  pound  and  Mr.  Tellum. 
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Enter  Sir  George  m  liis  conjurer's  habit,  the  Butlek  marching 
ie/ors  7dm  with  two  large  eiindks,  and  the  two  Servants  eoming 
after  Mm,  one  "bringing  a  little  table,  and  another  a  chair. 

Butler.  An't  please  your  worship,  Mr.  Conjurer,  tlio 
steward  tas  given  all  of  us  orders  to  do  whatsoever  you  shall  bid 
ua,  and  to  pay  you  the  same  respect  aa  if  you  were  our  master. 

Sib,  &EOIIGE.     Thou  say'st  well. 

Gatldehek.  An't  please  your  coTijurersliip's  worship,  shall  1 
set  the  table  down  hero  ? 

Sia  Geohge.     Here,  Peter. 

G-AEDENEE.     Potcr  ! — ^ho  linows  my  name  by  his  learning. 
[Aside. 

Coachman.  I  have  brought  you,  reverend  sir,  the  largest 
elbow-chMr  in  the  house  ;  'tis  that  the  steward  sits  in  when  ho 
holds  a  court. 

Sir  George.    Place  it  there. 

Bf  TLEK.     Sir,  will  you  please  to  want  any  thing  else  ? 

Sir  Geoege.     Paper,  and  a  pen  and  ink 

Butler,  Sir,  I  believe  we  have  paper  that  is  fit  for  your 
purpose!  my  lady's  mourning  paper,  that  is  bhiek'd  at  the  edges 
— wou'd  you  chuse  to  write  with  a  crow  quill  ? 

Sir  George.     There  is  none  better. 

Butler.  Coachman,  go  fetch  tlie  paper  and  standiah  out  of 
the  little  parlor. 

Coachman.  [To  the  Gardener.')  Peter,  prithee  do  thou  go 
along  with  me — I'ra  afraid— You  inow  I  went  with  you  last 
night  into  the  garden,  when  the  cooli-raaid  wanted  a  handful  of 
parsley. 

VOL.   I.— 15' 
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Butler.  Wliy,  you  don't  tliiuk  I'll  stay  witli  the  conjurer 
by  mjatlf ! 

Gaebenek.  Come,  we'll  all  three  go  and  fetch  the  pen  and 
ink  together.  lExeunC  Servanlx. 

SiK  Geokge  solus.  There's  nothing,  I  see,  makes  such 
strong  alliances  as  fear.  These  fellows  are  all  enterd  into  a 
confederaey  against  the  ghost.  There  must  he  abundance  of  busi- 
ness done  in  the  family  at  this  rate.  But  here  comes  tlie  .triple 
alliance.  Who  could  haye  thought  these  three  rogues  eou'd 
lave  found  each  of  'em  au  employment  in  fetching  a  pen  and  ink  I 

Enter  Gaudener  imth  a  sheet  of  paper,  Coaohman  with  a 
standisk,  and  Butlee  with  a  pen. 

Gardener.     Sir,  there  is  your  paper. 

Coachman.     Sir,  there  is  your  standish. 

BuTLBK,.  Sir,  there  is  your  crow-qaill  pen — I'm  glad  I  have 
got  rid  on't.  \_Asi'U. 

Gardener.  He  forgets  that  he's  to  nialie  a  liitAn— (Aside.) 
Doctor  shall  I  help  you  to  a  bit  of  ehalk  ? 

SiH.  George.     It  is  no  matter. 

Btjtler.  Look  ye,  sir,  I  show'd  jou  the  spot  where  he's 
heard  oftenest,  if  your  worship  can  but  ferret  him  out  of  that  old 
wall  in  the  next  room— - 

SiH.  Geohge.     We  shall  try. 

Gardener.  That's  right,  John.  His  worship  must  let  fly 
all  his  learning  at  that  old  wall. 

BuTLEB.  Sir,  if  I  was  worthy  to  advise  you,  I  wou'd  have  a 
bottle  of  good  October  by  me.  Shall  I  set  a  cup  of  old  stingo 
at  your  elbow  ? 

SiE  George.     I  thank  thee — ^we  shall  do  without  it. 

Gardeker.  John,  he  seems  a  very  good-natur'd  mEin  for  a 
conjurer. 
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BuTLEit.  m  take  this  opportuiiitj  of  iuquiriag  after  a  \iit 
of  plat*  I  have  lost.  I  fancy,  wliilst  he  is  in  my  lady's  pay,  one 
may  hedge  in  a  question  or  two  into  the  bargain.  Sir,  Sir,  may 
I  beg  a  word  in  your  eai  ? 

Sir  George.     What  wouU'st  thou  ! 

BuTtEB,.  Sir,  I  know  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  I  lost  one  of 
my  silver  spoons  last  wcok. 

Sia  Geoege.     Mark'd  with  a  swan's  neck — 

Butler..  Mylady's  crest !  He  knows  eyery  thing.  (Aside) 
How  would  your  worship  advise  mo  to  reeoYCr  it  again  ? 

Sir  George.     Hum  I 

Butler.     What  must  I  do  to  come  at  it  ? 

SiE  George.      Drink  nothing  but  small-beer  for  a  fortnight — 

Butler.     Sraall-beer !      Eot-gut  1 

SiR  George.-  If  thou  drink'st  a  single  drop  of  ale  before 
fifteen  days  are  expir'd — it  is  as  much — as  thy  spoon — is  worth. 

Butler.  I  sliall  never  recover  it  that  way ;  I'll  e'en  buy  a 
new  one.  [Aside. 

Coachman.     D'ye  mind  how  they  whisper  f 

Gaedener.  I'll  be  hang'd  if  he  he  not  asking  him  something 
aliout  NeU — 

Coachman.  I'll  take  this  opportunity  of  putting  a  question 
to  him  about  poor  Dobbin :  I  fancy  lie  eou'd  give  me  better 
counsel  than  the  farrier. 

Butler.  {To  the  Gardenei.)  A  prodigious  man  1  he  knows 
every  thing :   Now  is  the  time  to  find  ont  thy  pick-axe. 

Gardener.  I  have  nothing  to  give  liim :  does  he  not  espeiit 
to  have  his  hand  crosa'd  with  silver? 

CoAcfiHAN.  (To  Sir  George.)  Sir,  may  a  man  venture  to 
tsk  you  a  question  ? 

SiE  George.     Ask  it 
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CoaCHMAN.  I  Jiavo  n,  poor  horse  in  the  stahle  that's  be 
wltclied  — 

Sir  Gkorge.     A  hay  gelding. 

Coachman.     How  could  ho  know  that  ?—  [Aside. 

Bought  at  Baabury, 
Whew — so  it  waa  o'  my  conscience.  '  [_Whistks. 

Sifi  G-EoiLGG,     Six  yeara  old  hist  Lammaa. 

CoACHKAK.  To  a  day.  {Aside.)  Now,  air,  I  would  know 
whether  the  poor  beast  is  bowitch'd  bj  G-oody  Crouch,  or  Goody 
Flye? 

Sir  Gbohge.     Neither. 

Coachman,     Then  it  muat  bo  Goody  Gurton !  fur  she  iB  tlio 


nest  oldest  woman  in  the  parisl). 

Gardener.  ,    Haat  thou  done,  Bohin  ? 

Coachman.      (To  the    Ga/fdener.)      lie  oar 

1   tell   tlice   any 

a.ing. 

Gardener.      {To   Sir    George.)     Sir,   I  wor 

I'd   beg   to  take 

you  a  little  further  out  of  heai'ing— 

Slit  George.     Speak. 

Gaudeneil.     Tte  Butler  and  I,  Mr.  Doctor, 

■wore  both  of  ua 

in  lo¥0  at  the  same  timo  with  a  certain  person. 

Sir  Geousb.     A  woman. 

Gardeneb.,     How  could  he  know  that 't' 

[AMile. 

Sir  George.     Goon. 

Gakdenbr.     This  woman  has  lately  had  two  eliildreu  at  a 

birth. 

8m  George      Twins. 

Gakdener.     Prodigious  !  where  could  he  hear  that  ?    [Aside. 

Sir  George.     Proceed. 

Garbebeb.     Now,  because  I  us'd  to  meet  her  sometiiaea  in 

the  garden,  she  has  laid  them  both— 

Sir  Georgi!.     To  tliee. 
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Q-AiiDBNER.  Wliat  a  power  of  liiarniug  he  must  liave  !  he 
kaows  every  thing.  [^Aside. 

Sir  Geokqb.     Hast  thou  done  ? 

Gardenek,  I  would  desire  to  know  whether  I  am  reaOj 
father  to  them  both. 

Sir  George.  Stand  before  me,  let  me  Burvey  tbee  round, 
{Lays  his  wand  upon  his  head  and  makes  him.  turn  abovt.) 

CoACHMAM.  Look  yonder  John,  tho  sUly  dog  is  turning 
about  under  tlie  conjurer's  wand.  If  he  has  been  aaucj  to  him, 
we  shall  sec  him  jiuff'd  off  in  a  whirlwind  immediately. 

Sir  George.     Twins  dost  thou  say  1     [StUl  turning  him. 

Gardener.     Ay,  are  they  both  mine  d'ye  think? 

Sin.  George.      Own  but  one  of  them. 

&AitcewEiL.  Ah,  but  Mrs,  Abigal  will  haye  me  take  care  of 
ihem  both — she's  always  for  the  Butler — If  my  poor  master  Sir 
Geoige  had  been  alive,  be  wou'd  liaye  made  him  go  halves  with 

Sia  George.     What,  was  Sir  George  a  kind  master  ? 

Gardbkisr.,  Was  he  !  ay,  ray  fellow-Borvauts  will  bear  me 
witness. 

Sir  George.     Did  ye  love  Sir  George  ? 

Butler.     Every  body.lov'd  him— 

CoACHMAK.  There  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  parish  at  the 
news  of  hia  death — 

Gaildener.     Ho  was  the  best  neighbour — 

Butler.     The  kindest  husband— 

Coachman.     The  truest  friend  to  the  poor — 

Butler.  My  good  lady  took  oe.  mightily,  we  all  thought  it 
wou'd  have  been  the  death  of  her — 

Sir  George.  I  protest  these  fellows  melt  ine  !  I  think  the 
time  long  till  I  am  their  master  again,  that  I  may  be  kind  to 
them.  [Aside. 
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Entm-  Vellum. 

Tellum.  Have  you  provided  the  doctor  ev'ry  thing  he  has 
occaaioa  for  ?  if  so — ^you  may  depart. 

[Exeunt  Servants. 

Sir  Gbokge.  I  can  as  yet  see  no  hurt  in  my  wife's  be- 
haviour ;  hut  still  have  some  certain  pangs  and  douhts,  that  aro 
natural  to  the  heart  of  a  fond  man.  I  must  take  the  advantage 
of  mj  disguise  to  be  thoroughly  satisfied.  It  wou'd  neither  he 
for  her  happiness,  nor  mine,  to  make  myself  known  to  her  till  I 
am  so,  {Aside.]  Dear  Veilum  I  I  am  impatient  to  hear  some 
news  of  my  wife,  how  does  she  after  her  fright  ? 

Vellum,  It  is  a  saying  somewhere  in  my  Lord  Coke,  that  a 
widow — 

Sir  George.  I  ask  of  my  wife,  and  thou  talk'st  to  me  of 
my  Lord  Coke — prithee  tell  me  how  she  does,  for  I  am  in  pain 
for  her. 

Tellum,  She  is  pretty  well  recover'd,  Mrs.  Abigal  has  put 
her  in  good  heart;  and  I  have  given  her  great  hopes  from  your 
skill. 

Sib.  Georgi!,  That  I  tliink  cannot  fail,  since  thou  hast  got 
this  secret  out  of  Abigal.  But  I  cou'd  not  have  thought  my 
friend  Fantome  would  have  served  me  thus — 

Velluw.     You  will  still  fancy  you  are  a  living  man — 

SiK,  Geobsb,  That  he  should  endeavour  to  ensnare  my 
wife. 

Vellum.  You  have  no  right  in  her.  after  your  demise : 
death  extinguishes  all  property. — Quoad  hanc — It  is  a  masim 
in  the  law. 

Sir  Geohge,  A  pox  on  your  learning  !  Well,  but  what  is 
become  of  Tinsel. 

Vellum,     He  rush'd  out  of  the  house,  call'd  for  his  horse, 
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clapp'd  spurs  to  iis  sides,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  less  time  tlian 
I — can — tell — ten. 

Sir  Geokge.  This  is  whimsical  enough !  my  wife  will  hava 
ft  quick  succession  of  lovers  in  one  day — Fantome  has  driven  out 
Tinsel,  and  I  stall  drive  out  Fiintome. 

Vellom.  Et'u  as  one  wedge  driveth  out  another — he,  he, 
he  !  you  must  pardon  me  for  being  joeular. 

Sin,  G-EoaGE.  Was  there  ever  such  a  provoking  hlockhead  1 
hut  he  means  me  well.  (Aside.)  Well!  I  must  have  satisfao- 
tion  of  this  traitor,  Fantome ;  and  cannot  take  a  more  proper 
one,  th.au  by  turning  him  out  of  my  house,  in  a  manner  that  shall 
throw  shame  upon  him,  and  make  him  ridiculous  as  long  as  he 
lives.  You  must  remember,  Vellum,  jou  have  abundance  of 
business  upon  your  hands,  and  I  havo  but  just  time  to  tell  it 
you  over;  all  I  require  of  you  is  dispatch,  therefore  hear  me. 

Vellvm.  There  is  nothing  more  requisite  in  business  than 
dispatch — 

SiH.  Geohge.     Then  hear  me. 

Vkllxim.     It  is  indeed  the  life  of  business — 

SiB,  G-EOROE.     Hear  me  then,  I  say. 

Vhlloh.  And  as  one  has  rightly  observed,  the  benefit  that 
attends  it  is  four-fold.     First — 

Sir  GcBoaGK.  There  is  no  bearing  this  I  Thou  art  a  going 
to  describe  dispatch,  when,  thou  shouldst  be  practising  it. 

Velltim.     But  your  ho-nour  will  not  give  me  the  hearing — 

Sir  G-eorgb.     Thou  wilt  not  give  me  the  hearing. 

[Angrily, 

Vellum.     I  am  stilh 

Sir  Geoege.  In  the  first  phice,  you  arc  to  lay  ray  wig,  hat, 
and  sword,  ready  for  me  in  the  closet,  and  one  of  my  scarlet 
coats.     Tou  know  how  Abigal  has  described  the  ghost  to  joi: 

Vellum.     It  ahall  be  done. 
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Sir  Geoege.  TLoq  you  must  rememlier,  whilst  I  am  laying 
tiiB  ghost,  you  are  to  prepare  my  wife  for  the  reception  of  hei 
reai  husband ;  tell  her  the  whole  story,  and  do  it  with  all  the 
art  you  are  master  of,  that  the  surprise  may  not  te  too  great  for 
her. 

Tellum.  It  shall  be  done — But  since  her  ko-nour  has  seen 
this  apparition,  she  desires  to  see  you  once  more,  before  you  en- 
oouater  it. 

SiE  G-EoaGE.  I  shall  expect  her  impatiently.  For  now  I 
can  talk  to  her  without  being  interrupted  by  that  impertinent 
rogue  Tinsel.  I  hope  thoii  hast  not  told  Abigal  any  thing  of 
the  secret. 

Vellum.  Mrs.  Abigal  is  a  woman  ;  there  arc  many  reasons 
why  she  should  not  be  aeijuainted  with  it;  I  shall  only  mention 
eix — 

Sir  G-EOitGE,     Hush,  here  she  comes !     Oh  my  heart ! 


Slit  Geokse.  {Aside,  while  Vellum  talks  in  dumb  show  to 
Liidy.)  0  that  lov'd  w  n  1  H  w  I  I  t  take  her  in  my 
arras !     If  I  find  I  am    t  II    1        t    h  mory,  it  will  be  a 

return  to  life  indeed  IBtl  ttk      ar      f  indulging  this 

tenderness,  and  put  on     1"  h  m  t  1  le  to  my  present 

character. 

[  Walks  at  a  distance  in  a  pensive  posture, 
waving  his  hand. 

Lady.  [To  Vellum.)  This  is  surprising  indeed  1  So  all 
the  servants  tell  me ;  they  say  he  knows  every  thing  that  has 
happen'd  in  the  feimily. 

Abigal.  {Aside.)  A  parcel  of  credulous  fools  I  they  first 
tell  him  their  secrets,  and  then  wonder  how  he  comes  to  know 
them.  [.5  ut  Vellum,  exchanging  forul  looks  with  Abigal. 
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Lady.  Learned  sir,  may  I  have  some  conversation  with  jou, 
before  you  be^n  your  ceremonies  ? 

Sir  George.     Speak  !  but  hold— first  let  me  feel  yeur  pulse. 

Lady.     What  can  you  learn  from  tliat  ? 

SiE  George.  I  have  already  learn'd  a  secret  from  it,  that 
will  astonish  you. 

Lady.     Pray,  what  ia  it  ? 

SiK.  George,  You  will  have  a  Lushand  within  this  half 
hour. 

Abigai..  [Aside.)  I'm  glad  to  hoar  that— He  must  mcac 
Mr.  Fantonie ;  I  begin  to  think  there's  a  good  deal  of  truth  ia 

Lady.  Alas  !  I  fear  you  mean  I  shall  sec  Sir  George's  appii- 
ritioa  a  second  time. 

SiE  George.  Have  courage,  you  sLftll  see  the  apparition  no 
more.     The  husband  I  mention  shall  be  as  much  alive  as  I 

Abigai,.     Mr.  Fantonie  to  be  sure.  [_Aside. 

Ladv.      Impossible !   I  lov'd  my  first  too  well. 

Sir  George,  Tou  could  not  love  the  first  bettor  than  you 
wilt  loYO  the  second. 

Abigal,  {Aside.)  I'll  be  hang'd  if  my  dear  steward  lias 
not  instructed  him  ;  he  means  Mr.  Fantonie  to  be  sure ;  the 
thousand  pound  is  our  own  I 

Lady.     Alas  !  you  did  not  know  Sir  George. 

Sir  Geokoe.  As  well  as  I  do  myself — I  saw  him  with  you 
in  the  red  damask  room,  when  he  first  made  love  to  you ;  your 
mother  left  you  together,  under  pretence  of  receiving  a  visit  from 
Mrs,  Hawthorn,  on  her  return  from  Loudon. 

Lady,     This  is  astonishing  ! 

Sir  George,  You  were  a  great  admirer  of  a  single  life  for 
the  first  half  hour ;  yourrefusn'f  then  grew  still  fainter  and  fainter 
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Witli  what  dcstEWiy  did  Sir  Ueorgo  kiss  your  hand,  when  you 
told  him  you  should  always  follow  the  advice  of  your  Mamma  I 

Lady.     Every  circumstance  to  a  tittle  I 

Sir  Geokse.  Then,  lady !  the  wedding  night  I  I  saw  you 
in  your  white  satin  night-gown?  you  would  not  come  out  of  your 
dressing-room,  till  Sir  George  took  you  out  hj  force.  He  drew 
you  gently  by  the  hand— you  struggled — but  he  was  too  strong 
for  you — You  blush'd.     He — 

Lady.  Oh  !  stop  there !  go  no  farther  ! — He  knows  cvciy 
thing.  lAside. 

Aeigai.  Truly,  Mr.  Conjurer,  I  believe  you  have  been  a 
wag  in  your  youth. 

Sir  George.  Mrs.  Abigal,  yon  know  what  your  good  word 
cost  Sir  George,  a  purse  of  broad  pieces,  Mrs.  Abigal — 

Abigal.  The  devil's  in  him.  (Aside.)  Pray,  aii',  since 
you  have  told  80  far,  you  should  tell  my  lady  that  I  rcfus'd  to 
take  them. 

Sia.  Geokge.  'Tia  true,  child,  he  was  forced  to  thnist  them 
into  your  bosom. 

Abigal.     This  rogue  will  mention  the  thousand  poirnd,  if  I 


don't  take  care.     (Aside.)     Pray,  sir. 
methinks  you  need  not  be  a  blab— 
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Sir  Geohge.  Was  not  Tinsel  weloorae  ?— I'm  afraid  to  hear 
an  answer  to  my  own  question.  [Aside. 

Lad¥.     He  was  well  recommended. 

Sir  George.     Raokal  lAside. 

Lass.     Of  a  good  family. 

Sir  Geokge.     Tortures !  \_Aside. 

Ladt.     Heir  to  a  ooasiderable  estatu ! 

Sir  George..  Death!  (Aside.)  And  you  still  love  him? — 
I'm  distraoted  1  [Aside. 

Lady,  No,  I  despise  him.  I  found  he  had  a  design  upon 
my  fortune,  was  hasej  profligate,  cowardly,  and  evei'y  thing  tliat 
could  be  espeeted  from  a  man  of  the  vilest  principles  !^ 

Sir  George,     I'm  recoyer'd.  [Aside. 

Aeigal,  Oh,  madam,  had  you  seen  how  like  a  scoundrel  he 
look'd  when  he  left  your  ladyship  in  a  swoon.  Where  have  you 
left  my  lady  ?  says  I.  In  an  elbow-chair,  child,  says  he.  And 
whoco  arc  you  going  ?  says  I.  To  town,  child,  says  he  :  for  to 
tell  thee  truly,  child,  says  he,  I  don't  care  for  living  under  the 
same  roof  with  the  devil,  says  he. 

Sir  George.  Well,  lady,  I  see  nothing  in  all  this,  that  may 
hinder  Sir  George's  spirit  from  being  at  rest. 

Lady.  If  he  knows  any  thing  of  what  passes  in  my  heart,  he 
cannot  but  be  satisfied  of  that  fondness  which  I  bear  to  his  memory. 
My  sorrow  for  him  is  always  fresh  when  I  think  of  him.  He 
was  the  kindest,  truest,  tenderest— Tears  will  not  let  me  go  on — 

Sir  Geoege.  This  ([Tiite  o'erpowers  me — I  shall  discover 
myself  before  my  time.  (Aside.) — Madam,  you  may  now  retire 
and  leave  me  to  myself. 

Lady.     Success  attend  you  ! 

Aeigal.  I  wish  Mr.  Fauteme  gets  well  off  from  this  old 
don — I  know  he'll  bo  with  him  immediatoly. 

ll.^xcunt  Lad-i/  nn/l  Abigal 
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Sis.  Geoegb  soius. 
Sir  George.  My  heart  is  now  at  case,  slie  is  tlie  same  dear 
woman  I  left  her — Now  for  my  revenge  upon  Fautome. — I  shall 
cut  the  ceremonies  short — A  few  words  will  do  his  business— 
Now  let  me  seat  myself  in  form — A  good  easy  chair  for  a  eon- 
juier  this  I — Now  for  a  few  mathematical  scratches — a  good  lucky 
scrawl,  that — faith,  I  think  it  looks  Tcry  astrological — These 
two  or  three  magical  pot-hooks  about  it,  make  it  a  eompleat  cou- 
jurer's  scheme.  {Drum  bmta.)  Ha,  ha,  ha,  sir,  ai'e  you  there? 
Enter  Drummer.     Now  must  I  pore  upon  my  paper. 

Enter  Fantome,  beating  his  drum. 

SiE.  George.  Prithee  don't  make  a  noise,  I'm  busy.  {Fan- 
tonie  beats.)— A  pretty  march  1  prithee  beat  that  over  again. 

[ife  beats  and  advances. 

Sir  George.  [Rimig.)  Ha !  you're  very  perfect  in  the 
st«p  of  a  ghost.  You  stalk  it  majestically.  {Fantome  advances.') — 
How  the  rogue  stares !  he  acts  it  to  admiration ;  I'll  be  hang'd  if 
he  has  not  been  practising  this  half  hour  in  Mrs.  Abigal's  ward- 
robe. {Fantome  starts,  gives  a  rap  upon  his  drimi.) — Frithee 
don't  play  the  fool !  {FCintoine  beats.) — Nay,  nay,  enough  of  this, 
good  Mr.  Fantome, 

Pantomb.  {Asiile.)  Death!  I'm  discovcr'd.  This  jadu 
Abigal  has  betrayed  me, 

SfB.  G-EoaGE.  Mr.  Fantome,  upon  the  word  of  an  astrologer, 
your  thousand  pound  bribe  will  never  gain  my  lady  Truman. 

Fawtomb.     'Tis  plain,  she  has  told  him  all.  [Aside. 

SiK  G-EOKGE.  Let  me  advise  you  to  make  off  as  fast  as  yon 
can,  or  I  plainly  perceive  by  my  art,  Mr.  Ghost  wUl  have  his 
bones  broke. 

Fantome.  {To  Sir  George.)  Look  ye,  old  gentleman.  1 
perceive  you  ha^e  learnt  this  secret  from  Mrs.  Abigal. 
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Siji,  GeouGE.     I  have  learn'd  it  from  my  art. 

Fantome.  Thy  ai't  I  pritlioo  no  more  of  that.  Loolc  ye,  I 
know  jou  are  a  cheat  as  much  as  I  am.  And  if  tlioii'lt  keep  my 
counsel,  I'll  give  thee  ten  broad  pieces. 

Sir  Geoege.  I  am  not  mercenary  !  Yoiuig  man,  I  scorn 
tiiy  gold. 

Fantome.     I'll  make  them  up  twenty, — 

Sir.  George.  Avaunt !  aad  that  quickly,  or  I'll  raise  sncli  an 
apparition,  as  shall — 

Fantome.  An  apparition,  old  gentleman !  you  mistake  your 
man,  I  am  not  to  he  frighten'd  with  bughears. 

Sir  G-JSOB.GE.  Let  me  retire  but  for  a  few  moments,  and  I 
will  give  thee  such  a  proof  of  my  art— 

Fantome.  Why,  if  thou  hast  any  hocus  pocus  tricks  to  play, 
why  can'st  not  do  them  here  % 

Sill  George.  The  raising  of  a  spirit  requii-es  certain  secret 
mysteries   to   be   performed,  and   worda   to   be   muttcr'd   in   pri- 

Fantome.  Well,  if  I  see  through  your  trick,  will  you  pro- 
miBQ  to  be  my  friend? 

SiK  George.      I  will— attend  and  tremble.  lExit. 

F/lntoihe  solus. 

Fantome.  A  very  solsnm  old  ass !  but  I  smoke  'him, — lie 
has  a  mind  to  raise  his  price  upon  me.  I  could  not  thiak  this 
slut  would  have  used  mc  thus — ^I  begin  to  grow  horribly  tir'd  of 
my  drum,  I  wisli  I  was  well  rid  of  it.  However  I  have  got  this 
by  it,  that  it  has  driven  off  Tinsel  for  good  and  all ;  I  shan't  have 
the  mortification  to  see  my  mistress  carried  off  by  such  a  rival. 
Well,  whatever  happens,  I  must  stop  this  old  fellow's  mouth,  I 
must  not  be  sparing  in  huah-money.     But  here  he  comes. 
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Enter  Sfe  George  in  his  otim  lahit. 

Fantome.  Ha!  what's  that!  Sir  G-eorge  Truman!  Tliia 
can  be  no  counterfeit  Hia  dress  !  hia  aliapo  I  his  face  I  the  very 
wound  of  which  Iio  died  !     Nay,  then  'tis  time  to  decamp. 

[Rum  ./ 

Sir  Geokge.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Fare  you  well,  good  Sir  George — 
The  enemy  has  left  me  master  of  tho  field ;  here  are  the  marks 
of  my  victory.  Tliis  drum  will  I  hang  up  in  my  great  hall  as  the 
trophy  of  tho  day. 

Enter  Abig-al. 
Sir  George  stands  with  Ms  hand  before  Ms  face  in  a  musing-  posture. 

Abigal.  Yonder  ho  is.  O'my  conscience  lie  has  driven  off 
tlie  conjurer.  Mr.  Eantome,  Mr.  Fantome  I  I  give  you  joy,  I 
give  you  joy.  What  do  you  think  of  your  thousand  pounds  now  ! 
Why  does  not  the  man  apeak  ?  \_JP-ulls  him  hy  the  sleeve. 

SiJi  Gbokge.     Ha!  [Taking  his  hand  from,  his  face. 

Abigal.     Oh  !  'tis  my  master.  [Shrieks. 

[Kunning  away  he  catc/ies  her. 

Sir  George.     Good  Mrs,  Abigal  not  so  fast. 

Abigal.  Are  you  alive,  Bir?^Ho  has  given  my  shoulder 
such  a  cursed  tweai  !  they  must  be  real  fingers.     I  feel  'em  I'm 

Sir  George.     What  do'st  think  ? 

Abigal.  Think,  sir?  Think?  Troth  I  don't  know  what  to 
think.     Pray,  sir,  how — 

Sir  George.  H"o  questions,  good  Abigal.  Tl  y  curiosity 
shall  be  satisfied  in  good  time.     Where's  your  lady  ? 

Abigal,     Oh,  I'm  so  frighted — and  so  glad  !— 

Sir  George.     Wiiere's  your  lady,  I  ask  you — 
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AuiGAL.  Marry  I  don't  know  wliore  I  am  mjaelf — I  can't 
forbear  weeping  for  joy — 

Sia  Geoege.  Your  lady  !  I  say  jouv  lady  !  I  must  bring 
you  to  yourself  witli  one  pincli  more— 

Abicial.  Oh !  slie  iaa  been  talkiug  a  good  while  with  the 
steward. 

Sir  Geokqe.  Then  he  has  opened  the  whole  story  to  her, 
I'm  glad  he  has  prepar'd  her.     Oh !  here  ahe  comes. 

Enter  "Lmiy  followed  by  Vellum. 

Lady,  Where  is  he  ?  let  me  fly  into  his  arms !  my  life  !  my 
Bonl !  my  husband  I 

Sin.  Gkoegb.  Oh  1  let  me  <Mitch  thee  to  my  heart,  dearest  of 
women ! 

Lady.  Are  you  then  still  alive,  and  are  yon  here !  I  can 
scarce  believe  my  senses !    Now  am  I  happy  indeed ! 

SiK  George.      My  heart  is  too  full  to  answer  thee. 

Lady.  How  could  you  he  so  cruel  to  defer  giving  me  that 
joy  which  you  knew  I  nrnst  receive  from  your  presence?  You 
liave  robb'd  my  life  of  some  hours  of  happiness  that  ought  to  have 
been  in  it. 

Sia  Geoege.  It  was  to  make  our  happiness  the  more  sincere 
and  unmis'd.  There  will  be  now  no  doubts  to  dash  it.  What 
has  been  the  affliction  of  our  lives,  has  given  a  variety  to  them, 
and  will  hereafter  supply  us  with  a  thousand  materials  to  talk  of. 

Lady.  I  am  now  satisfy'd  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  ab- 
sence to  lessen  your  love  towards  mo. 

SiE  Geobge.  And  I  am  satisfy'd  that  it  ia  not  in  the  power 
of  death  to  destroy  that  love  which  makes  me  the  happiest  of 

Laby.  Was  ever  woman  so  blest  I  to  find  ag^n  the  darling 
of  her  soul,  when  she  thought  him  lost  for  ever !  to  enter  into  a 
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kind  of  second  marriage  witla  thu  only  miin  whom  she  Wiis-eter 
capable  of  loTing! 

Sic.  George,  May  it  he  as  happy  as  our  first,  I  desire  iio 
more  !  Believe  me,  my  dear,  I  want  words  to  express  those 
transports  of  joy  and  tenderness  which  are  every  moment  rising 
in  my  heart  whilst  I  speak  to  thee. 

Enler  Servants. 

BuTLEK.  Just  as  the  steward  told  us,  lads !  look  ye  tlicie, 
if  he  ben't  with  my  lady  already. 

Gardener.  He !  he  !  ho  !  what  a  joyful  uight  will  this  he 
for  madam  I 

Coachman.  As  I  was  coming,  in  at  the  gate,  a  strange  gen- 
tleman whisk'd  by  me  ;  but  he  took  to  his  heels,  and  made  away 
to  the  George,  If  I  did  not  see  master  before  me,  I  should  have 
sworn  it  had  been  his  honour. 

Gakdenee.      Hast  given  orders  for  the  hells  to  be  set  a  ringing? 

Coachman.     Never  trouble  tby  head  about  that,  'tis  done. 

SiK,  George.  {To  Lady.)  My  dear,  I  long  as  much  to  tell 
you  my  whole  story,  as  you  do  to  hear  it.  la  the  mean  while, 
I  am  to  look  upon  this  as  my  wedding  day.  I'll  havo  nothing 
but  the  voice  of  mirth  and  feasting  in  my  house.  My  poor  neigh- 
bours and  my  servants  shall  rejoice  with  me.  My  hall  shall  bo 
free  to  every  one,  and  let  my  cellars  he  thrown  open. 

Butler.     Ai  I  hiess  your  hoaoar,  may  you  never  die  again  ! 

Coachman.     The  same  good  man  that  ever  he  waa  I 

GAaDENEK.     Whun'a ! 

Sir  Geohge.  Vellum,  thou  hast  done  me  macli  service  to- 
day. I  know  thou  lov'st  Abigal,  but  she's  disappointed  in  a  for- 
tune. I'll  make  it  up  to  both  of  you,  I'll  give  thee  a  thousand 
pounds  with  her.  It  is  not  fit  there  should  be  one  sad  heart  in 
my  house  to-night. 
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Lady.  What  you  do  for  Abigal,  I  know  ia  meant  as  a  eui 
jjliment  to  me.     This  is  a  new  instance  of  your  love. 

Abigal.  Mr.  Vellum,  yoa  are  a  well-spoken  man :  pray  < 
yon  thank  my  master  and  mj  lady. 

SiK  Geokgk,  Vellum,  I  hope  you  are  not  displeased  mi 
the  gift  I  make  you. 

Yelich.    The  gift  is  twofold.     I  receive  from  you 
A  virtuous  partner,  aud  a  portion  too  - 
Por  whioh,  in  hamble  wiao,  I  thank  the  donors: 
And  BO  we  bid  good-night  to  both  your  ho-ooor 
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THE  EPILOGUE. 


(  BY   MRS.   OI.DFIELD, 


To-NiGHT  the  poet's  advoca.te  I  stand, 
And  he  deserves  tte  favour  at  my  haw 
Who,  in  my  ec[uipage  their  cs 
Has  plac'd  two  lovers,  and  a  tliird  in  waiting; 
If  both  the  first  should  from  their  duty  swerve 
There's  one  hehiud  the  waJnsoote  in  reserve. 
In  his  next  play,  if  I  would  take  this  '^rouble, 
He  promis'd  me  to  make  the  number  double  : 
In  troth  'twas  spoke  like  an  obliging  creature, 
For  thougli  'tis  simple,  yet  it  shews  good-nature. 

My  help  thus  ask'd,  I  could  not  chuse  but  grant  t, 
And  really  I  thought  the  play  would  want  it, 
Void  as  it  is  of  all  the  usual  arts 
To  warm  your  fancies,  and  to  steal  your  hearts  : 
No  court- intrigue,  nor  city  cuckoldom. 
No  song,  no  dance,  no  music— but  a  drum — 
No  smutty  thought  in  doubtful  phrase  espress'd  ; 
And,  gentlemen,  if  so,  pray  where's  the  jest  ? 
When  we  would  raise  your  mirth,  you  hardly  know 
Whether,  in  strictness,  you  should  laugh  or  no. 
But  turn  upon  the  ladies  lu  the  pit. 
And  if  they  redden,  you  are  sure  'tis  wit. 
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Protect  him  then,  je  fair,  ones  ;  for  tlie  fair 
Of  all  conditions  are  his  equal  care. 
He  draws  a  widow,  who  of  blameless  carriage, 
True  to  her  joiutiire,  tates  a  seeonil  marriage  ; 
And,  to  improve  a  virtuous  wife's  delights. 
Out  of  OHO  man  contrives  two  wedding  nights  ; 
Nay,  to  oblige  the  ses  in  every  state, 
A  nymph  of  five  and  forty  finds  her  mate. 

Too  long  has  marriage,  in  this  tasteless  age, 
With  ill-bred  raillery  supply'd  the  stage , 
No  little  scribbler  is  of  wit  so  bare, 
But  has  his  fling  at  the  poor  wedded  pair. 
Our  author  deals  not  in  conceits  so  stale  . 
For  should  th'  examples  of  his  play  prevail, 
No  man  need  blush,  though  true  to  marriage-vows, 
Nor  be  a  jest,  though  he  should  love  his  spouse. 
Thus  has  he  dono  you  British  consorts  right. 
Whose  husbands,  should  they  pry  liie  mine  to-nigbt, 
Would  never  find  you  in  your  conduct  slipping, 
Xhougb  they  turn'd  conjurers  to  take  you  trippiug. 
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CATO, 

a  'SiBjiiiii. 


terrle  Jupluir  pnLohtlus.  d  couTertere  tuiliunm  Tallt,  qusm  ut  speetet  Cstunem,  ]sm  ,nd- 
tibus  do;  Bcmel  frac^  nlbllDmliibs  lulor  nilnae  publlciB  erpi'ltini, 

rfBK.  DB  Divm.  I'buv. 
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INTRO DUCTOET  REMAEKB 

"The  nest  year  (If  13),  in  whioh  Cato  oama  upon  the  stage,  was  t]ie 
grand  olimaeterio  of  Addison's  reputation.  Upon  tlie  deatli  of  Cato,  he 
Iiad,  ss  is  said,  planned  a  tragedy  in  the  time  of  his  travels,  and  had  for 
floveral  yeara  the  first  four  acta  finished,  which  were  shewn  to  Biioh  as 
were  likely  to  spread  their  admiration.  They  were  seen  by  Pope  and  by 
Cibber,  who  relates  that  Steele,  when  he  took  back  the  copy,  told  hun,  in 
the  despieahle  cant  of  literary  modesty,  that,  whatever  spirit  his  friend 
had  shewn  in  tho  composition,  ho  doubted  whether  he  would  have  oooruge 
sufficient  to  expose  it  to  the  eensure  of  a  British  audienoe. 

"The  time  however  was  now  oomo,  when  those  who  affected  to  think 
liberty  in  danger  affected  likewise  to  tbini  that  a  stage  play  might  pre- 
serve it;  ajid  Addison  was  importuned,  in  the  name  of  the  tutelary  deities 
of  Britain,  to  show  hia  courage  and  his  zeal  by  finishing  his  design. 

"To  resume  his  work  he  seemed  perversely  and  unaeeountably  unwil- 
ling ;  and  by  a  reqnest,  which  perhaps  he  wished  to  be  denied,  desired 
Mr.  Hughes  to  add  a  fifth  act.  Hughes  supposed  him  serious;  and,  un- 
dertaking the  supplement,  brought  in  a  few  days  some  soenea  for  hia  ex- 
amination ;  but  he  had  in  the  mean  time  gone  to  work  himself,  and  pro- 
duced half  an  act,  which  he  afterwards  completed,  but  with  brevity  iire- 
gularly  disproportionate  to  the  foregoing  parts,  lite  a  task,  performed 
with  reluctance  and  hurried  b>  its  ooneiuaion." ' — Johnson,  Lift  of  Addison, 
pp.  84,  85. 

■■T^f,  h.i.gA.i.r  nf  r\„tn  wTii^ii  Contrary  to  the  rule  observed  in  selectjng 
thp  wnrTri  of  otTiar  pn^t.c,  hflp  V.y  the  weight  of  its  charaetei:-foteed-ita-irBV 
into  the  late  collection,  is  unqueBtiQnably_the__n.oME«t  pT^^.^iinfimi  nf  AH. 
disoa's  genius.  Of  a  work  so  mnoh  read,  it  is  difflotdt  to  say  anything 
new.  About  things  on  which  the  public  thinks  long,  it  commonly  attains 
to  think  right ;  and  of  Cato  it  has  been  not  uiyustly  determined,  tha.t  it  is 
rather  a  poem  in  dialogue  than  a  drama,  rather  a  succession  of  just  sen- 
timenta  ia.el^ant  language,  than  a  representation  of  natural  affections,  or 
of  any  state  probable  or  possible  in  human  lite.  Nothing  here  '  excites 
or  assuages  emotion ; '  here  is  '  no  magical  power  of  raising  pbantastic 
terror  or  wild  ansiety.'  The  events  are  expacted  without  solicitude,  and 
are  remembered  without  joy  or  sorrow.  Of  the  agents  we  have  no  eare  ; 
we  consider  not  what  they  are  doing  or  what  they  are  suffering  ;  we  wish 
lAlflerieajstLntUiurifOi  ActsIiouMbsBLort  iiniltlicncUonrnpW.  G. 
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368  DRAMAS, 

only  to  know  wliat  thay  liavo  to  say.  Cato  is  a  being  above  our  aolioi- 
tude ;  a  man  of  whom  the  gods  take  care,  and  whom  we  leave  to  their 
core  with  heedlcsa  eoafidenee.  To  the  rest  neitlier  gods  noi'  men  can  have 
much  attention;  for  ttiere  is  not  one  amongat  Uiem  that  atrongly  attraeta 
either  affeetion  or  eateem.  But  tiey  are  made  the  vehicles  of  auch  aenti- 
ments  and  eueh  expression,  that  tbere  is  BEaroely  a  soeiie  in  the  play  wtiioh 
the  reader  does  not  wish  to  impress  upon  his  memory. 

"When  Cato  was  shewn  to  Pope,'  he  advised  the  anthor  to  print  it,  with- 
mi^^j  tJiPfit.rinn.l  Bi:hihitinn  ;  Buppmirg  that  it  would  be  read  more 
favourably  than  heard.  Addison  declared  himself  of  the  same  opinion  ; 
but  urged  the  importunity  of  his  friends  for  its  ftppeavanoe  on  the  ataga 
The  emulation  of  parties  made  it  saeoessful  beyond  expeotation;  and  jta 
Buccees  has  intrgdueed  or  confirmed  among  us  the  use  of  dialogue  too  de- 
damatory,  of  unaffectiug  elegaJce.  and  obill  philosophy. 

"The  universality  of  applause,  however  it  might  quell  the  censure  of 
common  mortals,  had  no  other  effect  than  to  harden  Dennis  in  fixed  dis- 
like ;  bat  his  dislike  wns  not  merely  oaprioioas.  He  found  and  shewed 
many  faults ;  he  shewed  them  indeed  with  anger,  but  he  found  them  witli 
flcutenesa,  such  as  ooght  to  rescue  hia  criticism  from  oblivion ;  though,  at 
last^  it  will  have  no  other  life  than  it  derives  from  the  work  which  it  en- 
deavours to  oppress." — Id.  pp.  110,  111. 

"The  first  four  acts  of  this  drama  hod  been  lying  in  his  desk  since  liis 
return  from  Italy.  His  modest  and  sensiUva  nature  shrank  from  the  risk 
of  a  public  and  aharaefiri' fdlure ;  and,  though  alljvho  saw  tha^aaauseript- 
ware  loud  inpraise^some  thought  it  poasLble  that  an  audience  might  be- 
come impatient  even  of  very  good  rhetoric;  and  advised  Addison  to  print 
the  play  without  hazarding  a  representation.  At  length,  after  many  fita 
of  apprehension,  the  poet  yielded  to  the  urgenoy  of  his  political  friends, 
who  hoped  that  the  public  would  discover  some  analogy  between  the  fol- 
lowers of  Ci?sac  and  the  tories;  between  Sempconius  and  the  apostate 
wbiga;  between  Cato,  struggling  to  the  last  foe  the  libertieaof  Eome,  imd 
the  baud  of  patriots  who  atill  stood  firm  round  Halifas  and  Wharton. 

"  Addififlij  gayetheplny  tothe  managers  of  Drary-lane  theatre,  without 
cfip,iTnfrT.g  f-^  "■■ir  a,qTraTitajfP  tn  hjmselE  Thoj,  therefore,  thought  theiii- 
selves  bound  to  spare  no  cost  in  scenery  and  dresses.  Tlie  deeoi'ations,  it 
is  true,  would  not  have  pleased  the  skilful  eye  of  Mr.  Maeready.  Juba's 
waistcoat  blazed  with  gold  lace;  JJarcia's  hoop  was  worthy  of  a  duchess 
on  JJie  birthday ;  and  Cato  wore  a  wig  worth  fijty.guingDs,  ^eprologue 
was  written  jty  Pope,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  dignified  and  spirited  compo- 
sition. The  part  of  the  hero  was  egeellently  pUyitl  by  Tioof.li.  Steele 
undertook  to  pact  a  house.  The  hoses  were  in  a  blaze  with  the  stars  of 
tlie  peers  in  opposition.  The  pit  wns  crowded  with  attentive  and  friendly 
listeners  from  the  inn?  of  court  and  the  literary  coffee-houses.    Sir  Oilitert 
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Heathnote,  gaf  ernar  of  the  Bajik  of  England,  was  at  tJie  head  of  a  power- 
ful body  of  anxiliariea  f^om  the  «ity:  waimmcn  and  true  wbige,  but  better 
known  at  Jonatlian's  and  Garrowaj'a  than  ill  the  haunts  of  wiie  and 

"These  pveoantiocB  were  qnite  anperSuous.  Tha  toriea,  aa  a  body,  re- 
garded Addieott  with  no  unkind  feelings.  Hor  waa  it  for  their  interest — 
profes^ng,  as  they  did,  profonnd  reyerenoe  for  law  and  preaoription,  and 
abhorrence  both  of  popnlai'  insuireolJonB  and  of  standing  armlea — to  ap- 
propriate to  themaelvea  reflections  thrown  on  the  great  military  chief  and 
demagogne,  who,  with  the  support  of  the  legions  and  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, aubvei-ted  all  the  ancient  institutions  of  his  codntry.  Aooordingly, 
eveiy  shont  that  was  raised  by  the  members  of  the  Kit-Cftt  waa  re-echoed 
by  tlie  high  churchmen  of  the  October ;  and  the  curtain  at  length  fell 
amidat  thunders  of  unanimous  applause. 

"  The  delight  ajid  admiration  of  the  town  were  deacribed  by  the  Guar- 
dian in  terma  whioh  wo  might  attribute  to  partiality.  Were  it  not  that  flie 
Examiner,  the  organ  of  the  ministry,  held  similar  language.  The  tories, 
indeed,  found  much  to  sneer  at  in  the  eontluct  of  their  opponents.  Steele 
had  on  this,  as  on  other  occaeione,  shown  more  zeal  than  taste  or  judg- 
ment The  honest  citizens  who  marched  under  the  orders  of  Sir  Gibby,  aa 
he  waa  facetiously  called,  probably  knew  better  when  to  buy  and  when 
to  sell  Btoak  than  ■when  to  clap  and  when  to  hisa  at  a  play ;  and  incurred 
some  vidionle  by  making  the  hypocritical  Sempronius  their  favourite,  and 
by  giving  to  hia  insincsrs  rants  louder  plaudits  than  they  bestowed  on  the 
temperate  eloquence  of  Cato.  "Wharton,  too,  who  had  the  incredible 
effrontery  to  applaud  the  linea  about  flying  from  proaperoua  vice  and  from 
the  power  of  impious  men  to  a  private  station,  did  not  eacape  tJie  anrcaams 
of  those  who  justly  thought  that  he  could  fly  from  nothing  more  vicious 
or  impious  than  himself.  The  epiloaue.  which  was  writtj-n  by  Garfjh,  p 
jgalouB  whig,_WBS  B«vei-e!y  and  not  unreasonably  censured  as  ignoble  and 
out  of  place.  But  Addison  was  described,  even  by  the  bitterest  tory 
writers,  as  a  gentleman  of  wit  and  virtue,  in  whose  friendship  many  per- 
sona of  both  parties  were  happy,  and  whose  name  ought  not  to  be  mixed 
np  with  factious  squabbles. 

"Of  the  Jeats  by  which  the  t  ump!  ft)  wh  p  ty  was  disturbed, 
the  moat  severe  and  happy  was  B  Imgb  k  B  t  e  n  two  acts,  be 
sent  for  Booth  to  his  bos,  and  p  eaented  i  i,  b  f  th  whole  theatre, 
with  a  purae  of  fifty  guineas,  f  defend  ug  th  am  t  1  berty  so  well 
against  a  perpetual  Dictator.' 

Mi38iili[       w    here  glanced  at." 


Id  by  liiiiisolf  for  life.    The  patent  wns  stop- 
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"It  wftB  April;  and  in  April,  almndred  a^id  tliirtj  years  flgo,  tie  Lon 
don  Beasct  was  tliouglit  to  ba  far  advaiieai  During  a  whole  month, 
howevei',  Cato  was  peiformed  to  ovatflowing houses,  and  brought  into  the 
treasni-j  of  the  theatie  twice  the  gams  of  an.  ordinary  epiing.  In  the 
Biimmei',  the  Drury-lane  company  want  down  to  the  act  at  Oxford,  and 
tliere,  before  an  audience  which  retained  an  affeotionate  remembrance  of 
Addison's  accomplishments  and  virtue^  hie  tragedy  was  noted  diirijig 
several  days.  The  gownsmen  began  to  besiege  the  theatre  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  by  oiie  in  the  afternoon  all  the  seats  were  filled. 

"About  the  merits  of  the  piece  which  had  so  extraordinary  an  effect,  the 
pnblie,  we  suppose,  has  made  up  its  mind.  To  compare  it  with  the  mM; 
tei'pieces  of  the  Attic  stage,  with  the  great  Engliali  dramas  of  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  or  even  with  t;ha  producf,i9pfl  of  Schiller's  manhood,  would  Jbc 
absurd  indeed.  Yet  i^_eontaine  excellent  dialotfue  ajd  ilpnliiTni^t.inn ;  an d, 
among_^aVB  fashioned  on  the  French  rn^idul,  innat  y,i'  tillfiwt..1  tn  vjniV 
high;  not  indeed  with  Athalie,  Zaire,  or  Saul,  but,  we  thint,  not  below 
Ciana;  and  cartiunly  above  any  other  English  tragedy  of  the  same  school 
— nlioye  n^n"y  nf  tin-  plnyf  nf  CiomijiHB-— above  many  of  the  rlayg  ofVol- 
tiiire  and  Allieri — and  above  some  rlava  of  Racine.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we 
have  little  doubt  that  Cato  did  as  much  as  the  Tatlers.  Sp,^'?t<'t"''°i  ""'^ 
TTfaflhoMera  unit.ed.  to  r^se  Addison's  fame  amonff  hit  cnntciT'p'"'i'-im 

"Hie  modesty  and  good  nature  of  the  auocesaful  dramatist  had  tamed 
even  the  malignity  of  faction.  But  literary  envy,  it  should  seem,  is  a 
lieieer  passion  than  party  spirit.  It  was  by  a  zealous  whig  that  the 
fiercest  attack  on  the  whig  tragedy  was  made.  John  Dennis  published 
llemarks  on  Cato,  which  were  written  with  some  acnteness,  and  witji 
nvuoh  ffliacseness  and  asperity.  But  Addison  neither  defended  himself  nor 
retaliated." — MAomLAT,  Msaaps  (Addison),  pp.  15S-1B6. 

"It  may  not  be  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  ascertain  when  and 
where  this  tragedy  was  written ;  but  as  the  aoeoants  are  conflicting,  and 
place  the  veracity  of  some  of  the  parties  in  jeopardy,  it  may  be  as  well, 
notwithstanding  the  point  has  been  touched  on,  to  endeavonr  to  reeoneilo 
these  oontradielory  assertions. 

"Tioliell  assures  us,  that  'he  toot  ifp  the  design  of  writing  a  play  upon 
this  subject  when  he  was  very  young  at  the  university,  and  even  attempt- 
ed something  in  it  there,  though  not  a  line  as  it  now  stands.'  Tonaon  af- 
fii-ms,  that  he  wrote  'the  /oiir  first  aets  abroad.'  Doctor  Toujig  says 
'  He  wrote  them  all^iie  at  Oxford,  and  sent  them  from  thence  to  Dryden, 
to  my  knowledge.'  Pope  reports,  that '  the  love  part  was  flung  in  after, 
to  comply  ivith  the  popular  taste ;  and  tliat  the  last  act  was  not  written 
till  sis  Of  seven  years  after,  when  he  came  homa'  Johnson  informs  us, 
that  Addison  being  unwilling  to  resume  his  wort,  'desired  Mr.  Hughes  to 
add  a  fiftJi.  act.  Hughes  snpposed  him  to  be  saHou9 ;  and,  undertaking 
the  supplement,  biwu^  I  in  a  few  days  some  scenes  for  his  examimitjon^- 
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but  h?  liad  in  tha  mean  time  gona  to  work  liimsal^  and  produced  Imlt  an 
act,  which.  h«  afterword  completed. 

"  Tiokeli'e  account  of  four  acts  being  written  at  the  viniyersitj  is  str  jnglj" 
supported  by  the  nature  of  the  testimony  afforded  hy  all  tie  other  ac- 
counts, eKoepting  Dr.  Toung's:  for  Tonson,  Pope,  Johnson,  and  Hughfls, 
only  speak  of  four  acta.  It  is  highly  probable  that  Addison  remitted  his 
jnvemle  effort  at  tragedy  to  Dryden;  audit  is  not  unlikely  tliftt  Dr.  Tonng, 
who  mentions  this  oiTOumataBse,  might  have  mistaken  the  nnmber  of  acts, 
or  hastily  concluded  that  an  imperfect  work  would  not  have  been  remitted 
to  Dryden.  Tictell's  inoidsntal  observatjon  of  there  not  being  of  that 
effort  '  a  line  as  it  .now  stands,'  and  that  he  perforLned  the  work  abroad, 
and  retouched  it  in  England,  supports  the  declaration  of  Tonson,  that  fonr 
acts  were  seen  by  him  at  Rotterdam;  and  shows  that  Pope  had  some 
foundation  for  his  report,  'that  the  ioTe-soeoes  ware  thrown  in  aftai.' 
Johnson  says,  'Suoh  an  authority  it  is  hard  to  reject;  yet  the  love  is  so 
intimately  mingled  with  the  whole  action,  that  it  cannot  easily  be  thought 
eitrtDsio  and  adveiititionB  ]  for,  if  it  were  taken  away,  what  would  he 
left  t  or  tow  were  the  four  acts  filled  in  the  first  draught ) '  The  remai-li 
is,  in  my  opinion,  tme ;  and  he  who  has  ever  woven  the  contexture  of  a 
dramatic  plot  must  know,  that  it  would  be  nest  to  impossible  to  intro- 
duce and  completely  infuse  into  the  web  one  of  the  most  important  and 
unitiEg  threads  with  every  varying  shade,  harmonizing  with  the  previously 

finished  portion.  The  two  interrogaUone  SBBm  to  imply  the  same  ques- 
tion, and  therefore  raquira  this  one  answer, — a  barren  outline  which 
could  lead  to  no  dramatic  climax;  an  unformed  ma^  unfit  either  for  the 
closet  or  the  stage. 

"I  will  propose,  with  hnniility,  a  solution  of  the  enigma,  Addison 
wrote  fonr  acts  of  a  tragedy  when  at  the  university,  and  sent  them  to 
Dryden,  After  his  judgment  had  become  riper,  and  his  taste  mora  formed, 
he  became  displeased  with  his  performance,  yet  remained  satisfied  witli 
the  subject.  He  erased  all  that  his  better  judgment  pointed  out  to  him 
as  unfit  to  stand,  and  retained  all  those  thoughts  he  approved.  Witli 
these  mateiinls,  he,  while  abroad,  may  be  said  to  have  rewritten  the  four 
first  acta,  and  to  have  added  the  fifth  in  England,  when  Hughes  was  com- 
posing the  supplementary  act.  This  solution  at  least  removes  the  di- 
lemma in  which  the  various  accounts  had  placed  ilie  authors  of  them,  jjiil 
shows  that  there  was  not  more  variatiou  in  their  accounts  than  is  seen 
every  day  in  the  details  of  occurrences  in  which  all  the  witnesses  intend 
to  tdl  the  truth," — Oql^  lAfe  of  AdJison,  pp.  66-60. 

Hie  reader  may  be  pleased  to  see  Pope's  aoeouct  of  the  first  represen- 
tation.   It  is  in  a  letter  to  Ba  William  Tnrnhull.' 
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,  .  .  .  "As  to  poetiea-  affairs,  I  am  eonieiit  at  present  to  bo  a  bara 
looker-on,  bdA  from  a  practitioner  tarn  an  admirer,  which  is  (as  tlie  world 
goas)  not  very  usual  Onto  was  not  so  mucli  the  wonder  of  Eomo  in  hia 
dnya,  as  ha  is  of  BritHin  in  ours;  and  though  all  the  foolish  induatiy  possible 
has  been  used  to  make  it  Ihonght  a  party  play,  yet  what  the  autioj"  onco  said 
of  another  may  the  most  properly  in  the  world  be  applied  to  him  on  tliia 
ooeaaion, 

•Envy  Itself  la  dumb,  Id  woDdnt  tost, 

The  numerous  and  TJolent  olapa  of  the  whig  party  on  the  onsjide-oftLe 
tbeatro^^^re  echoad  back  by  the  tories  on_tkg-?J^Sr.;  'while  the  author 
'  Bweated  behind  the  soenes  with  conoern  to  find  liflir  applaiiBe  proceeding 
more  from  the  hand  than  the  head.  This  was  the  CRsa  too  of  the  prologue 
writer,  who  was  clapped  into  a  ataunch  whig  at  almost  every  two  liuea. 
I  belieye  you  have  heard,  that  after  all  the  applause  of  the  opposite  faction, 
my  lord  Bolingbrote  sent  for  Booth,  who  played  Cato,  into  the  box,  be- 
tween one  of  the  acts,  and  presented  him  with  fifty  guineas;  in  acknow- 
ledgment (as  ha  expressed  itifor  defendintf  the  cause  of  liberty  so  well 
agaitiBt  a  Ferpetoal  Diotator.  The  wliiga  are  unwilling  to  be  distanced 
this  way,  and  therefore  design  a  present  to  the  some  Cato  very  apeedily  ■ 
in  fhe  mean  time  they  are  getting  ready  aa  good  a  sentence  as  the  fotmei 
on  their  side  :  so  betwbtt  them  it  is  probable  that  Cato  (aa  Dr.  Garth  ei 

presa'd  it)  may  have  something  to  live  upon  after  he  dies. Pope's  viOTka, 

"  When  tJuB  triumphant  performance  had  been  continued,  as  it  should 
seem,  during  a  greater  number  of  nights  than  any  play  had  before  been 
suffered  to  run,  the  publication  was  of  course  the  nest  step.  This  ordeal, 
which  has  proved  too  severe  for  many  of  the  beet  acting  plays,  had  in  it 
notliing  formidable  for  Cato.  If  the  wise  man  of  tlie  Stoics,  with  hia 
solemn  dignity  and  impassive  virtue,  had  been  invested  by  the  poet  in  ]ns 
last  tragic  acene  with  enough  of  human  interest  to  engage  the  sympathies 
of  an  audience,  there  could  be  little  doubt  of  bis  conciliating  the  admira- 
tion and  esteem  of  the  reader.  In  effect,  the  experience  of  more  than  a 
century  has  now  shown,  that  although  this  noble  wort  may  occaaionally 
be  restored  to  the  stage  with  suooess  during  aome  particular  states  of 
political  feeling  and  when  aided  by  the  powers  ot  an  actor  distinguished 
by  the  talent  of  impressive  declamation,  and  endowed  with  sufiicietit 
dignity  of  figure  and  carriage  fitly  to  impersonate  the  noble  Roman,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  reckoned  in  the  ordinary  list  of  stock  plays ;  but  so  long 
as  English  literature  exists,  it  can  scarcely  lose  ita  rank  among  closet  pieces, 
Thns  Dr.  Johnson,  after  remarking  with  much  more  than  enongh  of  eovcr- 
ity,  on  the  failure  of  all  the  subordinate  characters  strongly  to  attract 
affeotien  or  esteem,  adds,  that  "theyare  made  the  vehicles  of  such  senti- 
ments and  Buoh  espresslon,  that  there  is  searoely  a  scene  in  the  play  which 
the  reader  does  not  wish  to  impress  upon  hie  memory."    The  eminent 
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appliiiability  of  tin  laat  remark  la  erinoed  by  the  extraorainary  number 
of  quoted  Itnet,  with  which  Oato,  even  more  than  the  other  poems  of  Adili- 
Boi    has  enriched  our  language    of  this  number  are  the  following: 


"  Tha  p«1b  imripen'd  beaaliea  «f  Uib  uorth." 
■*TbD0t  a  Got  of  features,  or  coEnpletiou, 
The  tiQetare  of  the  skla  that  1  admire." 
"PainfBl  preeminence.' 
"Ourae  auhb  vlituea^ 'they've  DndunflhlacoDntry^" 

"These  and  others  of  the  fine  thoughts  and  pointed  expressions  witli 
which  the  piece  abounds,  alill  circulate  among  uh  like  current  coin,  though 
often  now  paaaed,  it  maj  be  feared,  with  little  thought  or  knowledge  of 
the  mint  which  issued  them. 

"  When  Dr.  Johnson  remarhs,  that  the  success  of  Cato  'has  inti'oauoed 
or  oonfirmed  among  us  the  use  of  dialogue  too  deolaniatiOry,  of  unaffeoting 
elegance  and  chill  philosophy,'  he  overlook^  or  possibly  was  unskilled  to 
explore,  a  more  probable  origin  of  the  faults  which  he  indicates,  and  whieli 
he  has  himself  enemplified.  These  are  found  in  Philips,  Eowe,  Hughes, 
and  other  oontemporaiiea,  to  at  leiist  as  great  a  d^pee  as  in  Addison,  in 
whom  they  arc  palliated,  if  not  entlielj  justified,  by  the  nature  of  his  sub- 
ject :  and  they  may  surely  be  traeed  to  imitafjon  of  tlie  masters  of  French 
tragedy,  whose  genius,  like  the  ambition  of  their  monarch,  had  gone  near 
to  giying  law  to  all  Europe.  With  respect  to  Philip's  Distressed  Mother, 
this  origin  is  unquestionable,  and  little  less  so  with  respect  to  Cato ;  since 
Addison  always  expressed  himself  coneei-ning  Corneille  and  Racine  with 
marked  esteem,  and  seems  to  hare  l^d  the  plan  and  begun  the  execution 
of  his  tragedy  during  his  long  sojourn,  at  Blois,  while  he  waa  makiiig  the 
study  of  the  French  language  his  principal  oooupation.  In  the  conduct  of 
his  plot  he  has  made  considerable  sacrifices  to  a  rigid  observance  of  tlie 
unities  of  time  and  place,  as  laid  down  by  Aristotle,  and  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  this  restraint,  unknown  to  our  earlier  dramatists,  waa 
imposed  upon  him  as  an  indispensable  law  by  the  precepts  and  practice 
of  the  French  school  of  dramatic  art.    ' 

"  That  the  tragedy  of  Cato  does  not  appeal  strongly  to  the  paaaJona, 
may  be  frankly  conceded;  bnt  whataver  be  said  of  ifa  'unaffecting  ele-. 
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pei-io'd,  cODslructed  with  too  much  reflcmb[aa<!e  to  the  rhymed  coaglet,  i»_ 
yet  easy  and  graceful ,  and  nertainly  far  preforaMeJo  that  of  Rowo,  tlifai 
thomost  poj  ulaFti'ogio  writer."— Ajkik,  lAfe  of  Addison,  pp.  192-104. 
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TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  TRAGEDY  OT  CATa 

While  you  the  fierce  divided  Britons  awe, 

And  Cato  with  an  equal  virtue  draw ; 

Wtile  envy  is  itself  in  wonder  lost, 

And  factions  strive  who  shall  applaud  you  most ; 

Forgive  the  fond  ambition  of  a  friend, 

Who  hopes  himself,  not  you,  to  recommend, 

And  join  th'  applauso  wliich  a]I  the  leam'd  bestow 

On  one,  to  whom  a  perfect  work  they  owe. 

To  my  ■  light  scenes  I  onoe  inacrib'd  your  name, 

And  impotently  strove  to  borrow  fame  : 

Soon  will  that  die,  which  adda  thy  name  to  mine; 

Let  ine,  then,  live,  join'd  to  a  work  of  thine. 

KioHAED  Stebie 


Teo'  Cato  shines  in  Virgil's  epic  song. 
Prescribing  lawa  among  th'  Elysiau  throng ; 
Tho'  Lucan's  verse,  exalted  by  his  name. 
O'er  goda  themselves  has  rais'd  the  hero's  fame; 
The  Bonian  stage  did  ne'er  his  image  see, 
J>rawn  at  full  length ;  a  task  reserv'd  for  thee. 
"  leader  HusbamU,  dedicated  to  Mr.  AddlBon. 
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By  thee  we  view  the  finish'd  figure  rise, 
And  awful  march  before  our  ravish'd  eyes ; 
We  tear  his  voice  asserting  virtue's  cause ; 
His  fate  renew'd  our  deep  attention  draws, 
Excites  by  turns  our  various  hopes  and  fears, 
And  all  tho  patriot  in  thy  scene  appears. 

On  Tiber's  banks  thy  thought  was  first  inspirM ; 
'Twas  there,  to  some  indulgent  grove  retir'd, 
Rome's  ancient  fortunes  rolling  In  thy  mind, 
Thy  Iiappy  muse  this  manly  work  design'd: 
Or  in  a  dream  thou  saw'st  Rome's  genius  stand, 
And,  leading  Cato  in  his  sacred  hand, 
Point  out  th'  immortal  subject  of  thy  !ajs, 
And  ask  this  labour  to  record  his  praise. 

'Tis  done — -the  hero  lives,  and  charms  our  age  ! 
While  nobler  morals  grace  the  British  stage. 
Great  Shakespoar's  ghost,  the  solemn  strain  to  hear, 
(Metbinks  I  see  the  laurel'd  shade  appear  1} 
Will  hover  o'er  the  scene,  and  wond'ring  viow 
His  fav'rite  Brutus  rival'd  thus  by  you. 
Such  Roman  greatness  in  each  action  shines, 
Such  Roman  eloquence  adorns  your  lines, 
That  sure  the  Sybils'  books  this  year  foretold. 
And  in  some  mystic  leaf  was  seen  enroli'd, 
'  Rome,  turn  thy  mournful  eyes  from  Afric's  shore, 
Nor  in  her  sands  thy  Cato's  tomb  explore  ! 
When  thrice  sis  hundred  times  the  circling  sun 
His  annual  race  shall  thro'  the  Zodiac  run. 
An  isle  remote  his  monument  shall  rear. 
And  every  generous  Briton  pay  a  tear.' 
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What  do  we  see  1  is  Cato  then  become 
A  greater  name  in  Britain  ttan  in  Borne ' 
Does  mankind  now  admire  tia  virtues  more, 
Tho'  Lueaji,  Horace,  Virgil,  wrote  before  ? 
How  will  posterity  tliis  truth  explain  ? 
"  Cato  begins  to  live  in  Anna's  reign  : " 
The  world's  great  chiefs,  in  council  or  in  arms, 
Rise  in  your  lines  with  laore  esalted  oharma ; 
Illustrious  deeds  in  distant  nations  wrought, 
And  virtues  by  departed  heroes  taught, 

Raise  in  your  soul  a  pure  immortal  flame, 

Adorn  your  life,  and  oonaeorate  your  fame ; 
To  yonir  renown  all  ages  you  subdue, 
And  Csesar  fought,  and  Cato  Wed  for  you. 

EnWARB  You::t 
All-Soid's  College,  Oxon. 


'Tis  nobly  done  thus  to  enrich  tho  stage. 

And  raise  the  thoughts  of  a  degenerate  age, 

To  show,  how  endless  joys  from  freedom  spring : 

How  life  in  bondage  is  a  worthless  thing. 

Tho  inborn  greatness  of  your  soul  we  view, 

You  tread  the  paths  frequented  by  tho  few. 

With  so  much  strength  you  write,  and  so  muoh  ease, 

Virtue  and  sense  !  how  durst  you  hope  to  please  ? 

Yet  crowds  the  sentiments  of  every  line 

Impartial  clapp'd,  and  own'd  tho  work  divine. 

Even  the  sour  critics,  who  malicious  came, 

Eager  to  censure,  and  resolv'd  to  blame, 

Finding  the  hero  regularly  rise. 

Great,  while  he  lives,  but  greater,  when  he  dies 
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Sullea  approv'd,  too  obstinate  to  melt, 
And  sicken'd  with  the  ploasurea  which  they  felt. 
Not  so  the  fair  their  passions  secret  kept, 
Silent  they  heard,  hut  as  they  hoard,  they  wept, 
When  gloriously  the  hloomiBg  Maroua  dy'd, 
And  Cato  told  the  gods,  I'm  satisfy'd. 

See  I  how  your  lays  the  British  youth  inflame  ! 
They  long  to  shoot,  and  ripen  into  fame ; 
Applauding  theatres  disturb  their  rest 
And  unborn  Catos  heave  in  e  erj  breast 
Their  nightly  dreams,  their  da  ly  thou  ht    rejeat 
And  pulses  high  with  fancy'd  glor  os  boat 
So,  grioT'd  to  view  the  MaratI  on  an  spo  1 
The  young  Themistoclea  vow  1  e  jual  t    Is 
Did  then  his  scliemes  of  future  hono    s  1  aw 
From  the  long  triumplis  wli  ch  w  th  tears  lie  saw 

How  shall  I  your  anriTal  d  w"  th  p  ocla  m 
Lost  in  the  spi;ea,ding  circle  of  you    fa    e 
We  saw  you  the  great  William  a  pra  se  r  1  carse 
And  paint  Britannia's  joys  m  Roman  ver  e 
We  heard  at  distance  soft,  en  hant  ng  stra    s 
Erom  blooming  mountains,  and  It  1  an  jl»  ns 
Virgil  began  in  English  dres    to  sL  nc 
His  voioe,  his  looks,  his  grandeur  st  11  bv  ne 
Erom  him  too  soon  unfriendly  you  withdrew. 
But  brought  the  tuneful  Ovid  to  our  view. 
Then,  the  delightful  theme  of  every  tongue, 
Th'  immortal  Marlb 'rough  was  your  daring  song 
From  clime  to  clime  the  mighty  victor  flew, 
From  clime  to  clime  as  swiftly  you  pursue  ; 
Still  with  the  hero's  glow'd  the  poet's  flame, 
Still  with  his  eontfuests'  /iu  enlarg'd  your  fame. 
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With  boKiidless  raptures  here  the  muse  could  swull, 
And  on  joiir  Rosamond  for  ever  dwell : 
There  opening  sweets,  and  eyery  fragrant  flower 
Luxuriant  smile,  a  never-fading  bower. 
Next,  human  follies  kindly  to  expose. 
You  change  from  numbers,  but  not  sink  in  prose; 
Whether  in  visionary  scenes  you  play, 
Kefine  our  tastes,  or  laugh  onr  crimes  away. 
Now,  by  the  buskin' d  muse  you  shine  confest, 
The  patriot  kindles  in  the  poet's  breast. 
Such  energy  of  sense  might  pleasure  raise, 
Tho'  unembellish'd  with  the  charms  of  phrase  : 
Such  charms  of  phrase  would  with  auoooss  be  crowa' 
Tho'  nonsense  flow'd  m  the  melodious  sound, 
The  chastest  virgin  needs  no  blushes  fear, 
The  learn' d  tbemselves,  not  nninstructed,  hear, 
The  libertine,  in  pleasures  us'd  to  roll, 
And  idly  sport  with  an  immortal  soul, 
Here  comes,  and  by  the  virtuous  heathen  taught, 
Turns  pale,  and  tremblea  at  the  dreadful  thought. 
Whene'er  you  traverse  vast  Numidia's  plaiufl, 
What  sluggish  Briton  in  hia  isle  remains  ! 
When  Juba  seeks  the  tiger  with  delight, 
We  beat  the  thicket,  and  provoke  the  fight. 
By  the  description  warm'd,  we  fondly  sweat, 
And  in  tho  oiiUing  east-wind  pant  with  heat. 
What  eyes  behold  not,  how  '  the  stream  refines, 
Till  by  degrees  the  floating  mirror  shines  ?  ' 
While  hurrioanes  '  in  circling  eddies  play, 
Tear  up  tho  sands,  and  sweep  whole  plains  away,' 
We  sBrink  with  horror,  and  confess  our  fear, 
And  all  the  sudden  Hounding  ruin  hear. 
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"Wheu  purple  robes,  distain'd  with  blood,  cieoeive 
And  make  poor  Marcia  beautifullj  grieve, 
When  she  her  secret  thoughts  no  more  conceals, 
Porgets  the  woman,  and  her  flame  reveals, 
Well  may  the  prince  exult  with  noble  pride, 
Not  for  his  Libyan  crown,  but  Koman  bride. 

But  I  in  vain  on  single  features  dwell, 
While  all  the  parts  of  the  fair  piece  excel. 
So  rich  the  store,  so  dubious  is  the  feast, 
We  know  not  which  to  pass,  or  which  to  taste. 
The  shining  incidents  so  justly  fall. 
We  may  the  whole  new  scenes  of  transport  call. 
Thus  jewelleis  confound  our  wandering  eyes, 
And  with  vaiiety  of  gems  surprise. 
Here  sipphire'-,  here  the  Sardian  stone  is  seen, 
The  topaa  jlIIow,  and  the  jasper  green. 
The  costly  brilliant  there,  coufus'dly  bright, 
Fiom  numerous  surfaces  darts  trembling  light. 
The  different  colours  mingling  in  a  blaze, 
Silent  we  stand,  unable  where  to  praise,  ' 
In  pleasure  sweetly  lost  ten  thousand  ways. 

L.  E[rs 

Ti-inily  College,  CambTtdge. 


Too  long  hath  love  engross'd  Britannia's  stage. 
And  sunt  to  softness  all  our  tragic  rage ; 
By  that  alone  did  empires  fall  or  rise. 
And  fate  depended  on  a  fair  one's  eyes ; 
The  sweet  infection,  mixt  with  dangerous  art, 
Debaa'd  our  manhood,  while  it  sooth'd  the  heart. 
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Toa  scorn  to  raise  a  grief  thyself  must  blame, 
Nor  from  our  .weakness  steal  a  vulgar  fame : 
A  patriot's  fall  may  justly  melt  the  mind, 
And  tears  flow  nobly,  shed  for  all  mankind. 

How  do  our  souls  with  gea'rous  pleasure  glow  I 
Our  hearts  exulting,  while  our  eyes  o'erflow, 
"When  thy  firm  hero  stands  beneath  tie  weight 
Of  all  Lis  sufferings  venerably  great; 
Rome's  poor  remains  still  ahelli'ring  by  bis  aide, 
"With  conscious  virtue,  and  becoming  pride. 

The  aged  oak  thus  rears  his  head  in  air, 
HJa  sap  exhausted,  and  his  branches  bare  ; 
'Midst  storms  and  earthquakes  be  maintains  his  stit«, 
Fixt  deep  in  earth,  and  fasten'd  by  his  weight : 
His  naked  boughs  still  lend  the  shepherds  aid, , 
And  his  old  trunk  projects  an  awful  shade. 

Amidst  the  jojs  triumphant  peace  bestows. 
Our  patriots  sadden  at  his  glorious  woes, 
Awhile  they  let  the  world's  great  bus'ness  wait. 
Anxious  for  Rome,  and  sigh  for  Cato'a  fate. 
Here  taught  bow  ancient  heroes  rose  to  fame. 
Our  Britons  erowd,  and  catch  the  Roman  flame, 
Where  states  and  senates  well  might  lend  an  ear, 
And  kings  and  priests  without  a  blush  appear. 

France  boasts  no  more,  but,  fearful  to  engage 
Now  first  pays  homage  to  her  rival's  stage, 
Hastes  to  learn  thee,  and  learning  shall  submit 
Alike  to  British  arms,  and  British  wit: 
No  more  she'll  wonder,  (forc'd  to  .do  us  right,) 
"Who  think  like  Romans,  could  like  Romans  fight. 

Thy  Osford  smiles  this  glorious  work  to  see, 
And  fondly  triumphs  in  a  son  like  thee. 
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The  sonatos,  consuls,  and  the  gods  of  Koine, 
Like  old  acquaiutance  at  their  native  home, 
In  theo  we  find :  each  deed,  each  word  esprest, 
And  eTery  thought  that  swelL'd  a  Roman  breast. 
We  trace  ea^li  hint  that  could  thy  soul  inspire 
With  Virgil's  judgment,  and  with  Lucan's  fire ; 
We  know  thy  worth,  and,  giTc  US  leave  to  hoaat, 
We  most  admire,  because  we  know  thee  most. 

Thos.  Tick  ell. 
Qiieen'*  College,  Oxon. 


When  jour  generous  lahour  first  I  view'd, 
And  Cato'e  hands  in  his  own  blood  imbru'd  ; 
That  scene  of  death  so  terrible  appears, 
My  soul  could  only  thank  you  with  her  tears. 
Yet  with  such  wondrous  art  your  skilful  hand 
Does  all  the  passions  of  the  soul  command, 
That  even  my  grief  to  praise  and  wonder  tum'd, 
And  envy'd  the  great  death  which  first  I  mourn'd. 

What  pen  but  yours  could  draw  the  doubtful  strife, 
Of  honour  struggling  with  the  love  of  life  ? 
Describe  the  patriot,  obstinately  good, 
As  hovering  o'er  eternity  he  stood  : 
The  wide,  th'  unbounded  ocean  lay  before 
His  piercing  sight,  and  heaven  the  distant  shore. 
Secure  of  endless  bliss,  with  fearless  eyes, 
He  grasps  the  dagger,  and  its  point  defies, 
He  rushes  out  of  life,  to  snatch  the  glorious  prize. 

How  would  old  Home  rejoice,  to  hear  you  tell 
How  just  her  pj  trio&  Jiv'd,  how  great  fie  fell ! 
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Recount  his  wondrous  probity  and  truth, 
And  form  new  Jubas  in  tlie  Britisli  youth. 
Their  generous  souls,  when  he  resigns  his  breath, 
Are  pleas'd  with  ruin,  and  in  love  with  death. 
And  when  her  eonc[uering  sword  Britannia  draws, 
■Resolve  to  perish,  or  defend  her  cause. 
Now  first  oa  Albion's  theatre  we  see, 
A  perfect  image  of  what  man  should  be  ; 
Tho  glorious  character  is  now  oxprest,. 
Of  virtue  dwelling  in  a  human  breast. 
Drawn  at  full  length  by  your  immortal  lines, 
In  Cato's  soul,  as  in  her  heaven,  she  shines. 

DiGBv  CoT««. 
All'Souh  Collage,  Oxon. 


Left  with  the  Printer  by  a/n,  unknown  hand.  • 

Now  we  may  speai,  since  Cato  speais  no  more 
'Tis  praise  at  length,  'twas  rapture  all  before  ; 
When  crowded  theatres  with  liis  rung 
Sent  to  the  skies,  from  whence  thy  genius  sprung : 
Even  civil  rage  awhile  in  thine  was  lost ; 
And  factions  strove  but  to  applaud  thee  most : 
Nor  could  enjoyment  pall  our  longing  taste ; 
But  every  night  was  dearer  than  the  last. 

As  when  old  Rome  in  a  malignant  hour 
Depriv'd  of  some  returning  ooniiueror, 
Her  debt  of  triumph  to  the  dead  disoharg'd, 
For  fame,  for  treasure,  and  hi'r  bnunds  enlarg'd: 

■  George  -Tefferejs,  Esq.  Gent.  Mug.  xxiii.  45. 
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And  wliile  tis  godlike  figure  mov'd  along, 

Alternate  passions  fir'd  tli'  adoring  throng ; 

Tears  flow'd  from  every  eye,  and  shouts  from  every  tongue, 

So  in  thy  pompous  lines  has  Oato  far'd, 

Grao'd  with  an  ample,  tho'  a  late,  reward  : 

A  greater  victor  we  in  him  revere  ; 

A  nobler  triumph  crowns  his  image  here. 

With  wonder,  as  with  pleasure,  we  survey 
A  theme  so  scanty  wrought  into  a  play  ; 
So  vast  a  pile  on  such  foundations  plac'd ; 
Like  Ammon's  temple  rear'd  on  Libya's  waste : 
Behold  its  glowing  paint  I  its  easy  weight ! 
Its  nice  proportions  I  and  stupendous  height  1 
How  chaste  the  conduct,  how  divine  the  rage  I 
A  Boman  worthy  on  a  Grecian  stage  I 

But  where  shall  Gate's  praise  begin  or  end ; 
luolin'd  to  melt,  and  yet  untaught  to  bend. 
The  firmest  patriot,  and  the  gentlest  friend  ? 
How  great  his  genius,  when  the  traitor  crowd, 
Ready  to  strike  the  blow  their  fury  vow'd; 
Quell'd  by  his  look,  and  list'ning  to  his  lore. 
Learn,  like  his  passions,  to  rebel  no  more  ! 
"When,  lavish  of  hia  boiling  blood,  to  prove 
The  oure  of  slavish  life,  and  slighted  love. 
Brave  Marcus  new  in  early  death  appears, 
While  Oato  counts  his  wounds,  and  not  his  years ; 
Who,  checking  private  grief,  the  public  mourus, 
Commands  the  pity  he  so  greatly  scorns. 
But  when  he  strikes,  (to  crown  his  generous  part) 
That  honest;  staunch,  impracticable  heart ; 
No  tears,  no  sobs  pursue  his  parting  breath  ; 
Tho  dying  Roman  shames  the  pomp  of  death. 
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0  !  sacred  freedom,  wliioli  tJie  powers  bestow 
To  season  blessings,  and  to  soften  woe  ; 
Plant  of  our  growth,  and  aim  of  ail  our  caies, 
Tie  toil  of  ages,  and  the  crown  of  wars  : 
If,  taught  by  thee,  the  poet's  wit  has  fiow'd 
In  strains  as  precious  as  Ma  hero's  blood ; 
Preserve  those  strains,  an  everlasting  charm 
To  keep  that  blood  and  thy  romembranee  warm ; 
Be  this  thy  guardian  image  still  secure ; 
In  vain  shall  force  invade,  or  fraud  allure ; 
Our  great  Palladium  sliall  perform  its  part, 
Fix'd  and  enshrin'd  in  every  British  heart. 


Tiiii:  mind  to  virtue  is  by  verse  subdu'd  ; 
And  tho  true  poet  is  a  public  good. 
Ttis  Britain  feels,  while  by  your  lines  Jnspir'd, 
Her  free-born  sons  to  glorious  thoughts  are  fir'd. 
In  Eome  iiad  you  espoua'd  the  vanquish'd  cause, 
Inflam'd  her  senate,  and  upheld  ber  laws  ; 
Tour  manly  scenes  had  liberty  restor'd. 
And  given  the  just  success  to  Gate's  sword  : 
O'er  Cffisar's  arms  your  genius  had  prevail'd  ; 
And  the  muse  triumph'd,  wliore  tlie  patriot  fail'd. 

Amgr.  Phili 
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PEOLOGUE  BY  MR.  POPE. 


To  wake  the  soul  by  tender  strokes  of  art, 
To  raise  the  genius  and  to  mend  the  heart, 
To  make  mankind  in  conscious  virtue  bold, 
Live  o'er  eacK  scene,  and  be  wliat  they  behold ; 
For  this  the  tragic  muse  first  trode  the  stage, 
Commanding  tears  to  stream  through  every  ago; 
Tyrants  no  more  their  savage  nature  kept, 
And  foes  to  virtue  wonder'd  how  they  wept. 
Our  author  shucs  by  vulgar  springs  to  move 
The  hero's  glory,  or  the  virgin's  love ; 
In  pitying  love  we  but  our  weakness  show, 
And  wild  ambition  well  deserves  its  woe. 
Here  tears  shall  flow  from  a  more  generous  cause, 
Such  tears  as  patriots  shed  for  dying  laws: 
He  bids  your  breasts  with  anoient  ardour  rise. 
And  calls  forth  Roman  drops  from  British  eyes. 
Virtue  oonfest  in  human  shape  he  draws, 
What  Plato  thought,  and  godlike  Cato  was  : 
No  common  object  to  your  sight  displays, 
But  what  with  pleasure  heaven  itself  sui'vc^ ; 
A  bravo  maa  struggling  in  the  storms  of  fate, 
And  greatly  falling  with  a  falling  state ! 
While  Cato  gives  his  little  senate  laws, 
What  bosom  beats  not  in  his  country's  cause'? 
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Who  sees  him  act,  but  envies  every  deed  ? 
Who  hears  him  groan,  and  does  not  wish  to  hleed? 
Even  then  proud  Cteaar  'midst  triumphal  cars, 
Tlie  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  pomp  of  wars, 
Ignobly  vain,  and  tmpotentlj  great, 
Show'd  Kome  her  Cato's  figure  drawn  in  state, 
As  her  dead  father's  reverend  image  past, 
The  pomp  was  darkea'd,  and  the  day  o'ercast. 
The  triumph  eeas'd — tears  guah'd  from  every  eye, 
The  world's  great  victor  pass'd  unheeded  byj 
Her  last  good  man  dejected  Homo  ador'd. 
And  honour'd  Ctesar's  less  than  Cato's  sword. 

Britons  attend :»  he  worth  like  this  approv'd, 
And  show  you  bavo  the  virtue  to  be  mov'd. 
With  honest  soom  the  first  fam'd  Cato  view'd 
Rome  learning  arts  from  Greece,  whom  slie  subdu'd. 
Our  Boene  precariously  subsists  too  long 
On  Prench  translation,  itnd  Italian  song  : 
Dare  to  have  sense  yourselves  ;  assert  the  stage. 
Be  justly  warm'd  with  your  own  native  rage. 
Such  plays  alone  should  please  a  British  ear. 
As  Cato's  self  had  not  disdain'd  to  hear. 

'  BriloTa  attend.  Altered  thus  bj  the  author,  (rom  "Jlritons  arise,"  to 
humour,  we  are  tolil,  the  tiniid  delicacy  of  Mr.  Addison,  who  waa  in  paiu 
loasb  thftt  fierce  word  "arise,"  should  be  misoonstrued  {aee  Mr,  Wnrbur- 
ton's  edition  of  Pope, /mitoijoni  o/'flbrocM,  ep.  1,  b.  1.)  One  is  apt,  iu  deed, 
to  think  this  oaution  exeeasive ;  but  there  was  ground  enough  ibr  it,  as 
will  be  ieen,  if  we  refieot,  that  ^e  poet  himself  had  made  Sempronius  talk 
in  this  ttrain. — "Eise  Romans,   rise,"  (act  iL  so.  I ;)  a  clear  •  '  "' 

would  bnve  been  said,  in  fjuit  furious  time)  on  the  line  in  ques 
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DliAMATIS    PERSONS. 


CiTO,                ,             .             .             ... 

Mn,  Booth. 

Ldoius,  a  Senator,           .... 

.    Mr.  Kben. 

Sbmprontus,  a  Senator, 

Mr.  Mn.i.'" 

Jdba,  Prinee  of  Numidia, 

JMr.  "Wilks 

Stehas,  Generftl  of  the  Humidiana,    . 

.           Ma    ClBBEB, 

mZ:i-"--  .-.■.■ 

Mh   Pu-bell 
Mh.  RiAN 

Mr.  Bo»han 

Mutineers,  Guards,  iio. 

WOMEN. 

Maeci*,  Itaughter  to  Cato, 

Mks.  Olditbi.u 

LnoiA,  Daughter  to  Luoiua,    . 

.       Mas.  POBTKH. 

SoEMB,  a  large  Hall  in  the  Govprnov's 

PaJaoecf  Utkm 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. 
PouTius,  Marcus. 

PoKTius.     The  dawD  is  overcaet,  tLe  morning  low'rs, 
And  heavily  in  clouds  trings  on  the  day, 
The  great,  th'  important  day,  big  with  the  fate 
Of  Cato  and  of  Rome'' — Our  father's  death 
Would  fill  up  all  the  guilt  of  civil  war, 
And  olose  the  scene  of  hlood.     Already  Caisar 
Has  ravaged  more  than  half  the  globe,  and  sees 
Mankind  grown  thin  hy  his  destructive  sword : 
Should  he  go  further,  numhers  would  he  wanting 
To  form  new  hattlos,  and  support  his  crimes. 
Ye  gods,  what  havoc  does  ambition  make 
Among  your  works  I 

'  While  tlia  present  liumoui'  of  ;<3o]izing  Sliakespcnr  contiiiueB,  nc 
quarter  will  be  given  to  this  poem  ;  though  it  be  the  muster-piene  of  tlie 
author,  and  was  the  pride  of  the  age  in  wliich  it  was  written. — But  a,  lini* 
win  come,  when,  not  as  a  tragedy,  indeed,  (for  which  the  Bubjeat  wbb  un- 
fit) but,  as  a  work  of  art  and  taate,  it  will  be  supremely  admired  by  all 

•i  Thia  opening  of  (lie  drama  ia  too  solemn  and  deolamatory.  The  au- 
thor Bpeaks, — not  his  "Persona  dr/imaiu."  Horace  has  given  a  caulioii 
against  this  misoonduct,  in  Ria  ridioule  of  "  Foritmam  Priami  caniabo,  el 
liobUe  belluin,"  whirjli  viaa  addceaaed  to  tile  trugio,  as  well  na,  apie  i>oet. 
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Marcus.     Thy  steady  temper,  Portiua," 
Can  luok  on  guilt,  rebellion,  fraud,  and  Cjesar, 
In  the  calm.  lights  of  mild  philosophy  ; 
I'm  tortured  even  to  madness,  when  I  think 
On  the  proud  viator  :  every  time  he's  named 
Pharsalia  rises  to  my  view — I  see 
Th'  insulting  tjrant,  prancing  o'er  the  field 
Strow'd  with  Rome's  citizens,  and  dronoh'd  in  slaught* 
His  horso's  hoofs  wet  ?fith  Patrician  blood ! 
Oh,  fortius  1  is  there  not  some  chosen  curse, 
Some  hidden  thunder  in  the  stores  of  heaven, 
Red  with  uncommon  wrath,  to  blast  the  man, 
Who  owes  his  greatness  to  his  country's  ruin? 

P0B.TIDS.     Believe  me,  Marcus,  'tis  an  impious 
And  mixt  with  too  much  horror  to  be  envy'd  : 
How  does  the  lustre  of  our  father's  actions. 
Through  the  dark  cloud  of  ills  that  cover  him. 
Break  out,  and  bum  with  more  triumphant  brightnc! 
His  sufferings  shine,  and  spread  a  glory  round  him  ; 
Greatly  unfortunate,  he  fights  the  cause 
Of  honour,  virtue,  liberty,  and  Rome, 
His  sword  ne'er  fell  but  on  the  guilty  head  ; 
Oppression,  tyranny,  and  power  usurp'd. 
Draw  all  the  vengeance  of  his  arm  upon  'cm. 

Map-cus.     "Who  knows  not  this.?  but  what  can  Ca 
Against  a  world,  a  base  degenerate  world. 
That  courts  the  yoke,  and  bows  the  neck  to  Csesar  ? 
Peat  up  in  Utica  he  vainly  forms 
A  poor  epitome  of  Roman  greatness, 

■  This  a  little  palliates  the  indecornm,  Just  now  observed ; 
•at  ua  see,  that  the  poet  himself  was  aware  of  it  (so  exa<;t  was  li 
but  it  does  not  wholly  esouae  it 
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And,  coTer'd  with  Numidian  guards,  directs 
A  feeble  army,  and  an  empty  senate, 
Heinnants  of  miglity  battles  fouglit  in  vain. 
By  heavens,  such  virtues,  join'd  with  such  success, 
Distract  my  very  soul  i  our  father's  fortune 
Would  almost  tempt  us  to  renounce  his  precepts. 

PoRTius.     Kemember  what  our  father  oft  has  told  us : 
The  ways  of  heayen  are  dark  and  intricate, 
Puzzled  in  mazes,  and  perplox'd  with  errors  : 
Our  understanding  traces  'em  in  vain. 
Lost  and  bewilder'd  in  the  fruitless  search  ; 
Nor  sees  with  how  much  aj-t  the  windings  run,  , 
Nor  where  the  regular  confusion  ends. 

MAH.CUS.     These  are  suggestions  of  a  mind  at  ease : 
Oh  Fortius  !  didst  thou  taste  hut  half  the  griefs 
That  wring  my  soul,  thon  couldat  not  talk  thus  ooldly. 
Passion  unpitj'd,  and  successless  love, 
Plant  daggers  in  my  heart,"  and  aggravate 
My  other  griefs.     Were  but  my  Lucia  kind  ! — 

PoRTins.     Thou  seest  not  that  thy  brother  is  thy  rival : 
But  I  must  hide  it,  for  I  know  thy  temper.  lAsiUi- 

Now,  Marcus,  now,  thy  virtue's  on  the  proof; 
Put  forth  thy  utmost  strength,  work  every  nerve. 
And  call  up  all  thy  fatter  in  thy  soul : 
To  quell  the  tyrant  Love,  and  guard  thy  heart 
On  this  weak  side,  where  most  our  nature  fails. 
Would  be  a  conquest  worthy  Cato's  son. 

Marcus,     Portius,  the  counsel  which  I  cannot  take, 
Instead  of  healing,  but  upbraids  my  weakness. 
Bid  mc  for  honour  plunge  into  a  war 

A  Btraoge  unHHtoral  pliraae: 
iri'  ('pra  tragi  dj.  Bpsidea,  if  theaa 
ci.Lous  toitdJ  "  ^graoale  my  al/iiT  • 
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Of  tliickest  foea,  and  rush  on  (jertain  deatL 
Then  shalt  thou  aee  that  Marcus  is  not  slow 
To  follow  glory,  and  confess  his  father. 
Love  is  not  to  be  reaaon'd  down,  or  lost 
In  high  ambition,  and  a  thirst  of  greatness: 
'Tis  second  life,  it  grows  into  the  aou.1, 
■Warms  every  vein,  and  heats  in  every  pulse, 
I  feel  it  here  ;  my  resolution  melts — 

Fortius.     Behold  young  Juba,  the  Numidian  prince  ! 
With  how  mnch  care  he  forma  himself  to  glory. 
And  breaks  the  fierceness  of  his  native  temper 
To  copy  out  our  father's  bright  example. 
He  lovea  our  sister  Marcia,  greatly  loves  her, 
His  eyes,  his  looks,  his  actions  all  betray  it : 
But  still  the  amother'd  fondness  burns  within  Jiim. 
WTien  moat  it  swells,  and  labours  for  a  vent. 
The  sense  of  honour  and  desire  of  fame 
Drive  the  big  passion  back  into  his  heart. 
What  I  shall  an  African,  shall  Jnba'a  heir 
Reproach  great  Cato's  son,  and  show  the  world 
A  virtue  wanting  in  a  Eoman  soul  ? 

Marcos.    PortiuSj  no  more  !  your  words  leave  stiogs  1 

Whene'er  did  Juba,  or  did  Fortius,  show 

A  virtue  that  has  cast  me  at  a  distance. 

And  thrown  n  n   h    pursuits  of  honour  ? 

PoKTiHS      Ma    II     I  know  thy  gen'rous  temper  well ; 
Fling  hut  h     pp  u  n       f  dishonour  on  it. 
It  straigh       k     fi      and  mounts  into  a  blaze. 

March        A  h  ufferings  claim  a  brotlicr's  pil 

Fortius.     Heaven  knows  I  pity  thee  :  behold  my  ejea 
Even  whilst  I  speak — Do  they  not  swim  in  tears  ? 
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Were  but  mj  heart  as  naked  to  thy  view, 
Marcus  would  see  it  bleed  in  hia  behalf. 

Marcus.     Why  then  dost  treat  mo  with  rebukes,  inBtead 
Of  kind  condoling  eares,  and  friendly  sorrow  ? 

PoitTius,     0  Marcus  I  did  I  know  the  way  to  ease 
Thy  troubled  heart,  and  mitigate  thy  pains, 
Marcus,  believe  me,  I  could  die  to  do  it. 

Marcus.     Thou  best  of  brothers,  and  thou  best  of  friends  1 
Pardon  a  weak  distemper'd  3o«l  that  swells 
With  sudden  gusts,  and  sinks  as  soon  in  calms. 
The  sport  of  passions  : — But  Sempronius  comes ; 
He  must  not  find  this  softness  hanging  on  me.     lExii. 

SCENE  II. 
Sempronius,  Poktius, 

Sempronius.      Conspiracies  no  sooner  should  be  formed 
Than  executed.     What  means  Portius  here  ? 
I  like  not  that  cold  youth."     I  must  dissemble, 
And  speak  a  language  foreign  to  my  heart.  [_Aside. 

Good  morrow,  Portius  !  let  hs  once  embrace, 
Once  more  embrace ;  whilst  yet  we  both  are  free. 
To-morrow  should  we  thus  ospress  our  friendship, 
Each  might  receive  a  slave  into  his  arms : 
This  sun,  perhaps,  this  morning  sun's  the  last, 
That  o'er  shall  rise  on  Eoman  liberty. 

Fortius.     My  father  has  this  morning  call'd  tugethor 
To  this  poor  hall  his  little  Eoman  senate, 
(The  leavings  of  Pharsalia)  to  consult 

■  Oold  youth.  Finely  obaerved.  Men  of  oold  paaeions  liare  quiejt  eyes, 
and  are  no  fit  company  for  such  men  as  Sempronius;  whether  tliey  speak 
from  the  heart,  or  dissemble  ;  hence,  the  indignant  repro.-f  of  hia  passion,  and 
the  abrupt  d«pat-ture  from  hia  flatterieH, 
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If  yet  he  can  oppose  the  mighty  torrent 

That  hears  down  Rome,  and  all  her  gods,  before  it, 

Or  must  at  length  give  up  the  world  to  Ctesar. 

Sempkonius.     Not  all  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  Rome 
Can  raise  her  senate  more  than  Gate's  presence. 
His  virtues  render  our  assembly  awful, 
They  strike  with  something  like  religious  fear, 
And  make  even  Csesar  treniMe  at  the  head 
Of  annios  flusli'd  with  conquest :     0  my  Fortius ! 
Could  I  but  call  that  wondrous  man  my  father, 
Would  but  thy  sister  Maruia  be  propitious 
To  thy  friend's  vows  :  I  might  be  hless'd  indeed  1 

PoitTins.     Alas  !  Sempronius,  would'st  thou  talk  of  love 
To  Marcia,  whilst  her  father's  life's  iu  danger  ? 
Thou  raight'st  as  well  court  the  pale  trembling  vestal," 
When  she  beholds  the  holy  flame  expiring. 

Sempronius.      The  more  I  see  the  wonders  of  thy  race, 
The  more  I'm  charm'd.      Thou  must  take  heod,iuy  PortiusI 
The  world  has  all  its  eyes  on  Cato's  son. 
Thy  father's  merit  sets  thee  up  to  view, 
And  shows  thee  in  the  fairest  point  of  light, 
To  make  thy  virtues,  or  thy  faults,  conspicuous. 

PoRTiiis.     Well  dost  thou  soera  to  check  my  ling'ritig  here 
On  this  important  hour — I'll  straight  away. 
And  while  the  fathers  of  the  senate  meet 
la  close  debate  to  weigh  th'  events  of  war, 
I'll  animate  the  soldiers'  drooping  courage, 
With  love  of  freedom,  and  contempt  of  life  : 
I'll  thunder  ia  their  ears  their  country's  cause, 
And  try  to  rouse  up  all  that's  Roman  in  'em. 
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"Tin  not  m  mortals  to  command  success, 
But  we'll  do  more,  Sompronius;  we'll  deserve  it.         {Hxit. 
SEMPRONrua,  solus.     Curse  oa  the  stripling  I  Low  lie  apea 

Ambitiously  sentontious  I — but  I  wonder 
Old  Sypbax  comes  fiot;  his  Numidian  genius 
Is  well  disposed  to  mischief,  were  he  prompt 
And  eager  on  it ;  but  he  must  be  spurr'd, 
And  every  moment  quicken'd  to  the  course. 

-: Cato  has  us'd  me  ill :  he  has  refused 

His  daughter  Marcia  to  my  ardent  vows. 

Besides,  his  baffled  arms,  and  ruined  cause, 

Are  bars  to  my  ambition.     Cfesar's  favour. 

That  show'rs  down  greatness  on  his  friends,  will  raise  me 

To  Rome's  first  honours.     If  I  give  np  Cato, 

I  claim  in  my  reward  his  captive  daughter. 

But  gyphas  comes  !— 

SCENE    III. 


Syphax.     Sempronius,  all  is  ready, 

I've  sounded  my  Numidians,  man  by  mau, 

And  find  'em  ripe  for  a  revolt :  they  all 

Complain  aloud  of  Oato's  discipline, 

And  wait  but  the  command  to  change  their  master. 

Semprobius.     Believe  me,   Syphas,  there's   no    time   tc 
waste; 
Even  while  we  speat,  our  conqueror  comes  on, 
And  gathers  ground  npon  ns  every  moment. 
Alas  1  thou  know'at  not  Csesar'a  active  soul, 
With  what  a  dreadful  course  he  rushes  on 
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From  war  to  war     in.  vain  Laa  nature  form'd 

Mountains  and  oceans  to  oppose  his  passage ; 

He  bounds  o'er  all,  victorious  ia  his  march ; 

The  Alp?  and  Pjreneans  sink  hefore  Mm, 

Through  winds  and  waves  and  storms  he  works  his  way 

Impatient  for  the  battle ;  one  day  more 

Will  set  thf  victor  thundering  at  our  gates. 

But  tell  me,  hast  thou  yet  drawn  o'er  young  Juba  ? 

That  still  would  recommend  thee  more  to  Csesar, 

And  challenge  better  terms. 

Syphak,      Alas  !  he's  lost. 
He's  lost,  Semproniua  ; .  all  his  thoughts  are  full 
Of  Cato's  virtues  ; — but  I'U  try  once  more 
(For  every  instant  I  expect  him  here) 
If  yet  I  can  subdue  those  stubborn  principles 
Of  faith,  of  honour,  and  I  know  not  what, 
That  have  corrupted  hia  Numidian  tempei, 
And  struck  th'  infection  into  all  his  soul. 

Semtronius.     Be  sure  to  press  upon  him  every  motive 
Juba's  surrender,  since  his  father's  death. 
Would  give  up  Afric  into  Cicsar's  hands, 
And  make  him  lord  of  half  the  burning  lionc. 

SyrHAX.     But  is  it  true,  Sempronius,  that  your  senate 
Is  call'd  together?     Gods  1  thou  must  be  cautious  ! 
Cato  has  piercing  eyes,  and  will  discern 
Our  frauds,  unless  they're  cover'd  thick  with  art. 

SEMPKONrirs.     Let  me  alone,"  good  Sjphas,  I'U  concoal 
My  thoughts  in  paesion "  ('tis  the  surest  way ;) 

•  When  a  plain  man,  like  Semproniua,  turns  villnin,  he  loves  to  flatter 
hiiUEelf.  and  to  be  flfttwied  by  othera,  into  nn  opinion  of  liis  own  cunning; 
hence  llie  boBst — "ie(  me  alone,  ^ood  Syphax,"  Ac,  nnd  lieneo  too,  iSe 
adtoit  anawBE  to  tlitit  boast — 
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I'll  bellow  out  for  Rome  and  for  my  eouctryj 

And  mouth  at  Caesar  'till  1  shake  the  senate. 

Your  cold  hypocrisy's  a  stale  deTioe, 

A  wom-oTit  trick :  would'st  thou,  bo  thought  in  earnest  ? 

Clothe  thy  feign'd  zeal  la  rage,  in  fire,  in  fury  I 

Syphas.     In  troth,  thou'rt  able  to  instruct  grey  hwrs, 
And  teach  the  wily  Afrioaa  deceit  1 

Sempeonius.    Once  more,  be  sure  to  trythy  skill  on  Juba.. 
Meanwhile  I'll  hasten  to  my  Roman  soldiers. 
Inflame  the  mutiny,  and  underhand 
Blow  up  their  discontents,  till  they  break  out 
Unlook'd  for,  and  discharge  themselves  on  Cato. 
Remember,  Sypbas,  we  must  work  in  haste  : 
0  think  what  anxious  moments  pass  between 
The  birth  of  plots,  and  their  last  fatal  periods. 
Oh  1  'tis  a  dreadful  interval  of  time, 
Fill'd  up  with  horror  all,  and  big  with  death  ! 
Destruction  bangs  on  every  word  we  speak, 
On  every  thought,  till  tlie  concluding  stroke 
Determines  all,  and  closes  onr  design.  [Exit, 

Syphax  solus.     I'll  try  if  yet  I  can  reduce  to  reason 

But  sometlimg  more  mnBt  be  observed,  to  let  ns  into  the  artifice  of  the 
following  seeneB.  Tlie  vioea  of  men  are  shaped  and  modified  by  their 
general  charaoter.  The  cliaraater  of  a  Koman  was  that  of  viri'ie  ;  in  whioli 
ferm,  the  idea  of  e(mrage  aW  patriotiam  are  combined  ;  when  such  a  man 
wonld  dissemble,  he  had  but  one  way  of  doing  it,  whioh  is,  to  run  those 
qualities  into  the  extreme ;  or,  in  the  poet's  fine  expreasion, 
"To  be  ylttuons,  even  to  madnffis." 
The  AMoan,  on  the  other  hand,  being  by  complexion,  a  hnaee,  hie  dia- 
gimalation  is  of  another  cost.  It  consiste  m  a  certain  plianoy  of  temijer 
aad  a  dextrous  application  of  himself  to  all  humours  and  □eaasions ;  in  a 
stadlona  endeavour,  in  short,  to  conceal  the  proper  vice  of  his  nature,  as 
the  aim  of  a  better  man  woald  be,  to  outrage  tlie  virtm  of  his.  Hence 
Semproniua  is  always  in  a  storm  of  steal;  while  Syphax  assumes  as  many 
shapes  OS  the  moment  calls  for.  or  Ms  Nnmidian  genius  suggests.  Even 
the  catastrophe  of  both  is  snited  to  this  dtfierence  of  ohai-acter ;  Syphax 
sneaka  out  of  the  conspiracy,  and  would  escape  death,  if  he  could:  Bern 
pronius  pr)vo!kes  his  fate;  and  perishes  in  a  rant  of  bravery,  as  he  had  lived. 
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This  head- strong  youth,  and  make  him  spurn  a,t  Cato. 
The  time  te  short,  Creaar  comes  rushing  on  us — 
But  hold  1  young  Juba  sees  mc,  and  approaches. 

SCENE    IV. 
Jtjba,  Syphax. 

Jtjca.     gjpliax,  I  Joy  to  meet  thee  thus  alone, 
I  have  observed  of  late  thy  looks  arc  fallen, 
O'ereast  with  gloomy  cares,  and  discontent; 
Then  tell  me,  Syphas,  I  conjure  thee,  tell  me. 
What  are  the  thoughts  that  knit  thy  brow  in  frowns. 
And  turn  thine  eye  thus  coldly  on  thy  prince  ? 

Syphax.      'Tia  not  my  talent  to  conceal  my  thoughts, 
Or  carry  smiles  and  sunshine  in  my  face, 
When,  discontent  aits  heavy  at  my  lieart. 
I  Lave  not  yet  so  much  tke  Roman  in  me. 

JiTBA.     Why  dost  thou  cast  out  such  ungenerous  terms 
Against  the  lords  and  aov'reigns  of  the  world  ? 
Boat  thou  not  see  mankind  fall  down  before  them. 
And  own  the  force  of  their  superior  virtue  ? 
Is  there  a  nation  in  the  wilda  of  Afrio, 
Amidst  our  barren  rocks,  and  burning  sands, 
That  does  not  tremble  at  the  Roman  name  ? 

Syhiax.    Gods  I  where's  the  worth  that  sets  this  people 
Above  your  own  Numidia'a  tawny  sons  ! 
Do  they  with  tougher  sinews  bend  the  bow  ? 
Or  flies  tbo  javelin  swifter  to  its  mark, 
Launoh'd  from  the  vigour  of  a  Roman  arm  ? 
Who  like  our  active  African  instructs 
The  fiery  steed,  and  trains  him  to  his  hand  ? 
Or  guides  in  troops  th'  embattled  elephant, 
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Load  en  with  war  ?  these,  these  are  arts,  my  prince^ 
lu  which  your  Zama  does  not  stoop  to  Rome. 

JuBA.     Thoae  ail  are  virtues  of  a  meaner  raulc, 
Perfections  that  are  placed  in  bones  and  nerves. 
A  Eoman  soul  is  hent  on  higher  views  : 
To  civilize  the  rude  unpolish'd  world, 
Aud  lay  it  under  the  restraint  of  laws  ; 
To  make  man  mild,  and  aoeiahle  to  man ; 
To  cultivate  the  wild  licentious  savage 
"With  wisdom,  discipline,  and  liberal  arts ; 
Th'  embellishments  of  life  :  virtues  like  these 
Make  human  nature  shine,  reform  the  soul, 
And  break  our  fierce  barbarians  into  men. 

SvniAX.     Patience,  kind  heavens! — excuse  an  old  mi 
warmth. 
What  are  these  wondrous  civilizing  arts, 
This  Roman  polish,  and  this  smooth  behaviour, 
That  render  man  thus  tractable  and  tame  ? 
Are  they  not  only  to  disguise  our  passions. 
To  set  our  looks  at  varianoe  with  our  thoughts, 
To  check  the  starts  and  sallies  of  the  soul, 
And  break  off  all  its  commerce  with  the  tongue  ; 
In  short,  to  change  ua  into  other  creatures, 
Than  what  our  nature  and  the  gods  design'd  us  ? 

Jdba.     To  strike  thee  dumb ;  turn  up  thy  eyes  to  Cat 
There  may'at  thou  see  to  what  a  godlike  height 
The  Koman  virtues  lift  up  mortal  man, 
While  good,  and  just,  and  anxious  for  his  friends. 
He's  still  severeiy  bent  against  himself; 
Eenounoing  sleep,  and  rest,  and  food,  and  ease. 
Ho  strives  with  thirst  and  hunger,  toil  and  heat ; 
And  when  hia  fortune  sets  before  him  all 
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The  pomps  and  pleasures  that  !iis  soul  can  wish, 
His  rigid  virtue  will  accept  of  none. 

Syphax.     Believe  me,  prince,  ttere's  not  an  African 
That  traverses  our  vast  Numidian  deserts 
In  c[tiest  of  prey,  and  lives  upon  bis  bow, 
But  bettor  practises  those  boasted  virtues. 
Coarse  are  his  meals,  the  fortune  of  the  chase, 
Amii^st  the  running  stream  he  slakes  bis  thirst, 
Toils  all  the  day,  and  at  th'  approach  of  night 
On  the  first  friendly  bank  ho  throws  him  down, 
Or  rests  his  head  upon  a  rock  tOi  morn  : 
Then  rises  fresb,  pursues  bis  wonted  game ; 
And  if  the  following  day  bo  chance  to  find 
A  new  repast,  or  an  untasted  spring, 
Blesses  his  stars,  and  thinks  it  lusiiry. 

.Tuba.     Thy  prejudices,  Sypbas,  won't  diaeern 
What  virtues  grow  from  ignorance  and  choice, 
Mor  how  the  hero  differs  from  the  brute. 
But  grant  that  others  could  with  equal  gloiy 
Look  down  on  pleasures,  and  the  baits  of  sense ; 
Where  shall  we  find  tbe  man  that  bears  affliction, 
(jreat  and  majestic  in  his  griefs,  lite  Cato  ? 
Heavens  1  with  what  strength,  what  steadiness  of  mind, 
He  triumphs  in  the  midst  of  all  bis  sufferings  I 
How  does  bo  rise  against  a  load  of  woes, 
And  thank  the  gods  tbat  throw  the  weight  upon  him  ! 

Syphax.     'Tis  pride,  rank  pride,  and  haughtiness  of 
I  think  the  Romans  call  it  Stoicism. 
Had  not  your  royal  father-thought  so  highly 
Of  Komaa  virtue,  and  of  Onto's  cause, 
He  had  not  fallen  by  a  slave's  band,  inglorious  ; 
Nor  would  Lis  slanghter'd  army  now  have  lain 
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Oa  Afi'ic's  sands,  disfigur'd  with  their  wounds, 
To  gorge  the  wolves  and  vultures  of  Numidia. 

JuBA.     Why  dost  thou  call  mj  sorrows  up  afrosli  ? 
My  father's  name  brings  tears  into  my  eyea. 

Syphax.     Oh  !  that  you'd  profit  by  your  father's  ills ! 

JuBA.     What  wouldat  thou  have  me  do? 

Syphax.     Abandou  Cato, 

JuBA.     Syphas,  I  should  te  more  than  twice  an  orphan 
By  such  a  loss. 

Syphax.     Ay,  there's  the  tie  that  binds  you  I 
You  long  to  call  him  father.     Maroia's  charma 
Work  in  your  heart  unseen,  and  plead  for  Cato. 
No  wonder  you  are  deaf  to  all  I  say. 

JuBA.     Syphax,  your  zeal  becomes  importunate ; 
I've  hitherto  permitted  it  to  rave. 
And  talk  at  large ;  but  leavn  to  keep  it  in, 
Lest  it  should  take  more  freedom  ttati  I'll  give  it. 

Syphax.     Sir,  your  great  father  nevor  used  me  thus, 
Alas !  he's  dead  !  but  can  you  e'er  forget 
The  tender  sorrows,  and  the  pangs  of  nature, 
TJie  fond  embraces,  and  repeated  blessings. 
Which  you  drew  from  him  in  your  last  farewel  ? 
Still  must  I  cherish  the  dear,  sad  remembrance, 
At  once  to  torture  and  to  please  my  soul. 
The  good  old  liing  at  parting  wrmig  my  hand, 
(His  eyes  brim-fuU  of  tears)  then  sighing  cry'd, 
Prithee  be  careful  of  my  son  ! — his  grief 
Swell'd  up  so  high,  he  could  not  utter  more. 

JuBA.     Alas !  thy  story  melts  away  my  soui. 
That  best  of  fathers  I  how  shall  I  discharge 
The  gratitude  and  duty  which  I  owe  him  ! 

Syphax.     By  laiiug  up  his  counsels  in  your  heart 
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Jdba.     His  counsels  bade  me  yield  to  thy  directions : 
Then,  S;yplias,  chide  me  in  seyerest  tenns, 
Vent  all  thy  passion,  and  I'll  stand  its  shock, 
Calm  and  unruffled  as  a  sunimer-sea. 
When  not  a  breath  of  wind  flies  o'er  its  surface. 

Syphak.     Alas  I  my  prince,  I'd  guide  you  to  youi'  safety, 

Jbba.     I  do  belio¥c  thou  wouldst:  but  toll  me  how? 

Syphax.     Fly  from  the  fate  that  follows  Ctesar's  foes. 

JuEA.     My  father  scorn'd  to  do  it. 

Syphax.     And  therefore  died. 

JuBA.     Better  to  die  ten  thousand  thousand  deaths. 
Than  wound  my  honour. 

Sypuax.     Bather  say  your  love. 

JuBA.     Syphax,  I've  promis'd  to  preserve  my  temper. 
Why  wilt  thou  urge  mo  to  confess  a  flame 
I  loEg  Lave  stifled,  and  would  fain  conceal  ? 

Syihax.      Believe  me,  prince,  th.o'  hard  to  conquer  love, 
'Tie  easy  to  divert  and  break  its  force ; 
Absence  might  cure  it,  or  a  second  mistress 
Light  up  another  flame,  and  put  out  this. 
The  glowing  dames  of  Zama's  royal  court 
Have  faces  flusht  with  more  exalted  charms  ; 
The  sun,  that  rolls  his  chariot  o'er  their  heads 
Works  up  more  fire  and  colour  in  their  cheeks  : 
Were  you  with  these,  my  prince,  you'd  soon  forget 
The  pale,  unripen'd  beauties  of  the  north. 

Jtiba.     'Tis  not  a  set  of  features,  or  complexion, 
The  tmoture  of  a  skin,  that  I  admiro. 
Beauty  soon  grows  familiar  to  the  lover. 
Fades  in  his  eye,  and  palls  upon  the  sense. 
The  -vii-tuoua  Marcia  tow'rs  above  her  sex; 
True,  she  is  fair,  (oh  hon  divinely  fair!) 
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But  still  tlie  lovely  maid  improves  lior  cLarma 
With  inward  greatness,  tinaffected  wisciom, 
Aiid  sanctity  of  manners.     Cato's  soul 
Stines  out  in  every  thing  she  acts  or  speaks, 
While  winning  mildness  and  attractive  smiles 
Dwell  in  her  looks,  and  with  becoming  gi-ace 
Soften  the  rigour  of  her  father's  virtues. 

SyPHAx.    How  does  your  tongue  grow  wanton  in  her  praise ! 
But  on  my  knees  I  beg  you  would  consider — 

Jdba.     Hah  I  Syphax,  ie't  not  she  ?— -she  moves  this  way  : 
And  with  her  Lucia,  Lucius's  fair  daughter. 
My  heart  beats  thick — I  prithee,  Sjphas,  leave  me. 

SrPHAX.     Ten  thousand  curses  fasten  on  'era  both  1 
Now  will  this  woman,  with  a  single  glance, 
Undo  what  I've  been  labouring  all  this  while.  \Exit 


SCENE    T." 
JuBA,   Marcu,    Lucia. 

JiiEA.     Hail,  charming  maid  1  how  does  thy  beauty  smooth 
The  face  of  war,  and  maie  even  horror  smile  1 
At  sight  of  thee  my  heart  shakes  off  its  sorrows ; 
T  feel  a  davro  of  joy  break  in  upon  me, 
And  for  a  while  forget  th'  approach  of  GEcsar. 

Maroia,     I  should  be  griev'd,  young  prince,  to  think  mj- 
preseuce 
Unbent  youi  thoughts,  and  slaeken'd  'em  to  arms, 

•The  love-Bcenes  in  Cato,  arc  beiiutifol  in  tliemeelves,  and  tlie  play 
could  not  have  inii^B  its  fortune  witliuut  thetii.  But  "  Non  emt  hie  loeue, 
— yet  they  are  not  bo  much  out  of  place  hare,  aa  tliey  might  have  been 
elsewhere  ;  for  thej  aerre,  in  some  degi'ae,  to  cover  tha  defect  of  the  table, 
which  is  very  midramatiu ;  and  could,  I  think,  by  no  management,  ba 
worked  up  to'a  due  degree  of  tiflgie  distress. 
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WTiile,  warm,  with  slanghter,  our  victorious  foe 
Threatens  aloud,  and  calls  you  to  the  field. 

Jui.A.     0  MaTcia,  let  me  hope  thy  kind  c 
And  gentle  wishes  follow  me  to  battle  ! 
The  thought  will  give  new  vigour  to  my  arm, 
Add  strength  and  weight  to  my  descending  sword, 
And  diive  it  in  a  tempest  on  tho  foe. 

MARorA.     My  prajera  and  wishes  always  shall  attend 
The  friends  of  Eome,  the  glorious  cause  of  virtiie, 
And  men  approv'd  of  by  the  gods  and  Cato. 

JuBA.     That  Juba  may  deserve  thy  pious  cares, 
I'll  gaze  for  ever  on  thy  godlike  father. 
Transplanting,  one  hy  one,  into  my  life, 
His  bright  perfections,  till  I  shine  like  him, 

Marcia.  My  father  never,  at  a  time  like  this, 
Would  lay  out  his  great  soul  in  words,  and  wasto 
Such  precious  moments. 

JrBA.  Thy  reproofs  aro  just, 

Thou  virtuous  maid;  I'll  hasten  to  my  troops 
And  fire  their  languid  souls  with  Cato's  virtue. 
If  e'er  I  lead  them  to  the  field,  when  all 
Tho  war  shall  stand  rang'd  in  its  just  array. 
And  dreadful  pomp  ;  tlien  will  I  think  on  thee  I 
0  lovely  maid,  then  will  I  think  on  thee  I 
And,  in  the  shock  of  charging  hosts,  remember 
What  glorious  deeds  should  grace  the  man,  who  hopes 
For  Marcia'a  love.  j-B-cii, 
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Lucia,    Makcia. 

LiTOiA,  Maroia,  you're  too  severe  : 

How  could  jou  cliide  the  young  good-natured  pi  tioe, 
And  di'ive  him  fi-om  you  witli  so  stem  an  air; 
A  prince  that  loves  and  doata  on  you  to  death  ? 

Mailoia.    'Tis  therefore,  Lucia,  that  I  chide  him  from  ma 
His  air,  his  voice,  his  looks,  and  honest  soul 
Speak  all  so  movingly  in  his  behalf, 
I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  hear  him.  talk. 

Lucia.     "Why  will  you  fight  against  so  sweet  a  passion, 
And  steel  your  heart  to  such  a  world  of  charms  ? 

Marcia,  How,  Lucia !  would'st  thou  have  nie  sink  awftj 
In  pleasing  dreams,  and  lose  myself  in  love. 
When  every  moment  Cato's  life's  at  stake  ? 
CEeaar  oomea  arm'd  with  terror  and  revenge. 
And  aims  his  thunder  at  my  Other's  head: 
Should  not  the  sad  occasion  swallow  up 
My  other  oares,  and  draw  them  all  into  it? 

Lucia.     Why  have  not  I  this  constancy  of  mind. 
Who  have  so  many  griefs  to  try  its  force? 
Sure,  nature  form'd  me  of  her  softest  mould, 
Enfeebled  aU  my  soul  with  tender  passions, 
And  sunk  me  even  helow  my  own  weak  sex ; 
Pity  and  love,  by  tnrna,  oppress  niy  heart. 

Marcia.     Lueia,  disburthen  all  thy  cares  on  me, 
And  let  me  share  thy  most  retired  distress ; 
Tell  me  who  raises  up  this  conflict  in  thee  ? 

Lucia.     I  need  not  blush  to'name  them,  when  J  .til  thee 
They're  Marcia's  brothers,  and  the  sons  of  Cato. 
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Harcia.     Tlicy  both  behold  thee  with  their  sister's  (jfc=. 
And  often  have  revealed  their  passion  to  me. 
But  tell  jne  whoae  address  thou  favour'st  most : 
I  long  to  know,  and  jet  I  dread  to  hear  it. 
Lucia,     Whicli  is  it  Maroia  wishes  for  ? 
Marcia.  For  neither — 

And  yet  for  both — the  youths  have  ecLual  shiiro 
In  Marcia's  wishes,  and  divide  their  sister : 
But  tell  me,  which  of  them  is  Lucia's  choice  V 

Lucia,     Marcia,  they  both  are  high  in  my  esteem, 
But  in  my  love — why  wilt  thou  make  me  name  him? 
Thou  know'st  it  is  a  blind  and  foolish  passion, 
Pleas'd  and  disgusted  with  it  knows  not  what — 

Marcia.     0  Lucia,  I'm  perples'd,  0  tell  me  which 
I  must  hereafter  call  my  happy  brother? 

LcciA,   Suppose  'twere  Fortius, could  you  blame  ray  chmce? 
— O  Portiua,  thou  hast  stol'n  away  my  aoul  1 
With  what  a  graceful  tenderness  he  loves  ! 
And  breathes  the  softest,  the  sineerest  vows  1 
Complacency,  aud  truth,  and  manly  sweetness 
Dwell  ever  on  his  tongue,  and  smooth  Ms  thoughts. 
Marcus  ia  over  warm,  his  fond  complaints 
Have  so  much  earnestness  and  passion  in  them, 
I  hear  him  with  a  secret  kind  of  horror, 
And  tremble  at  his  vehemence  of  temper. 

Marcia.     Alas,  poor  youth  !  how  canst  thou  throw  him 
from  thee  ? 
Lucia,  thou  know'st  not  half  the  love  he  bears  thee ; 
Whene'er  he  speaks  of  thee,  his  heart's  in  flames, 
He  sends  out  all  his  soul  in  every  word. 
And  thinks,  and  talks,  and  looks  like  one  transported. 
Unhappy  youth  !  how  will  thy  coldness  raise 
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TempestB  aod  storms  Id  his  afflicted  tosom  ! 
I  dread  tte  conseijuence, 

Lucia.     You  ae.em  to  plead 
Against  jour  brother  Fortius. 

Marcia,     Heaven  forbid ! 
Had  Fortius  been  the  unsuccessful  lover. 
The  same  oompassioa  woold  have  fall'n  on  him. 

Lucia.     Was  over  virgin  love  distress'd  like  mine  ! 
Fortius  himself  oft  falls  in  tears  before  mo, " 
As  if  he  mourn'd  his  rival's  ill  success, 
Then  bids  me  hide  the  motions  of  my  heart, 
Nor  show  which  way  it  turns.     So  much  he  fears 
The  sad  effects  that  it  would  have  on  Marcus. 

Mabcia.     He  Imows  too  well  how  easily  he's  fir«d, 
And  would  not  plunge  his  brother  in  despair, 
But  waits  for  happier  times,  and  kinder  rooments, 

Ltioia.      Alas  !  too  late  I  find  myself  involved 
In  endless  grlofs,  and  labyrinths  of  woe. 
Born  to  afflict  my  Maroia's  family, 
And  sow  dissension  in  the  hearts  of  brothers. 
Tormenting  thought  1  it  cuts  into  my  soul. 

Magcta.     Let  us  not,  Lucia,  aggravate  our  sorrows 
But  to  the  gods  permit  th'  event  of  things. 
Our  lives,  disoolour'd  with  our  present  woes. 
May  stUI  grow  white,  and  smile  with  happier  hours. 

So  the  pure  limpid  stream,''  when  foul  with  stains 
Of  rushing  torrents  and  descending  rains, 

•  .Wails  in  tears.     It  fihould  be  "  falls  into  tears,"  he  might  havo  euid, 
"  Oft  PerKm  idfJIM'  <«(o  tears  t«fiire  me." 

''  So  the  pure  limpid  slream.  A  beautiful  eimile,  in  the  mouth  of  a.laih; 
and  thti  most  natural  that  could  be,  in  the  month  of  a,  Roman  la<lv,  who 
had  Ereqaent  opportuntties  of  eeetng  the  yelloio  Tiber,  aa  it  via»  v\'^ie^X 
•HintTHCt,  and  diBcharge  its  colour. 
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Works  itself  clear,  and  as  it  runs,  refines ; 
Till,  by  degrees,  the  floating  mirror  shines, 
Reflects  each  flow'r  tbat  on  the  border  grows, 
ind  a  new  lioaven  iu  its  fair  bosom  sliows. 


lExeunt. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE   I. 

The  Senate. 

SEMraoNtua.     Rome  still 
atel 
Let  lis  remBmber  we  are  Cato's  friends, 
And  act  like  men  who  claim  that  glorious  title. 

Lircrus.      Cato  will  soon  be  here,  and  open  to  us 
Th'  occasion  of  our  meeting.     Hark  1  he  comes  I 

[j1  sound  of  ti  u/npeis 
May  all  the  guardian  gods  of  itomo  direct  him  ! 

Enter  Cato. 

Cato.     Fathers,  we  once  again  are  met  in  council 
CseBar'a  approach  has  summon'd  ua  together, 
And  Rome  attends  her  fate  from  our  resolves : 
How  shall  we  treat  this  bold  aspiring  man  ? 


That  no  grace  might 
taken  from  this  cjiveumataace : 

"  Our  hfea  discoioitred.* 
I  question  if  there  be  another  ii 


have  it  iatruduced  by  a  metaphol 
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:s  still  follows  him,  and  backs  his  crimes; 
Pharsalia  gave  him  Rome  ;  Egypt  has  since 
Receiv'd  Li's  jote,  aad  the  whole  Kile  is  CiEsar's. 
Why  should  I  mention  Jufca'a  overthrow, 
And  Soipio's  death  ?     Numidia'a  burning  sands 
Still  smoke  with  blood.     'Tis  time  we  should  decree 
What  course  to  take.     Onr  foe  advances  on  us. 
And  envies  us  even  Libya's  sultry  deserts. 
Fathera,  pronounce  your  thoufjhts,  aro  they  still  fixt 
To  hold  it  out,  and  fight  it  to  the  last  ? 
Or  are  your  hearts  subdu'd  at  length,  and  wrought 
By  time  and  ill  success  to  a  submission  ? 
Seinpionius,  speak. 

Sempbonius.     My  voice  is  still  for  war. 
Gods,  can  a  Roman  senate  long  debate 
Which  of  the  two  to  chuse,  slavery  or  death  1 
No,  let  us  rise  at  once,  gird  on  our  swords. 
And,  at  the  head  of  our  remaining  troops. 
Attack  the  foe,  break  through  the  thick  array 
Of  his  throng'd  legionSj  and  charge  home  upon  him. 
Perhaps  some  arm,  more  lucky  than  the  rest. 
May  reach  his  heart,  and  free  the  world  from  bondage. 
Kise,  fathers,  rise !  'tis  Rome  demands  your  help  ; 
Rise,  and  revenge  her  slaughter'd  citizens, 
Or  share  their  fate  I  the  corps  of  half  her  senate 
Manure  the  fields  of  Thessaly,  while  we 
Sit  here,  deliberating  in  cold  debates. 
If  we  should  sacrifice  our  lives  to  honour, 
Or  wear  them  out  in  servitude  and  chains. 
Kouso  up,  for  shame  !  our  brothers  of  Pharsalia 
Point  at  their  wounds,  and  cry  aloud — To  battle  1 
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Great  Pompey'a  shade  complains  that  wo  are  slow, 
Attd  Seijiio's  ghost  walka  unrovenged  amongst  ua  ! 

Cato.     Let  not  a,  torrent  of  impetuous  zeal 
Transport  thoo  thus  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason : 
True  fortitude  is  seen  in  great  exploits 
That  justice  warrants,  and  that  wisdom -gaide a, 
All  olso  is  towering  phienzy  and  distraction. 
Are  not  the  lives  of  those,  who  draw  the  sword 
In  Rome's  defence,  intrusted  to  our  care  ? 
Should  we  thus  lead  them  to  a  field  of  slaughter, 
Might  not  th'  impartial  world  with  reason  say 
"We  lavish'd  at  our  death  the  blood  of  thousands, 
To  grace  our  fall,  and  make  our  ruin  glorious  ? 
Lucius,  we  nest  would  know  what's  your  opinion. 

Lucius,      My  thoughts,  I  must  confess,  are  ti 
peace. 
Already  haye  our  quarrels  flll'd  the  world 
"With  widows  and  with  orphans:  Scythia  mourns 
Our  guilty  wars,  and  earth's  remotest  regions 
Lie  half  unpeopled  by  tho  fouds  of  Home ; 
'Tia  time  to  sheath  the  sword,  and  spare  mankind. 
It  is  not  CEesar,  but  the  gods,  my  fathers, 
The  gods  declare  against  us,  and  repel 
Ouu  vain  attempts.     To  urge  the  foe  to  battle, 
(Prompted  by  blind  revenge  and  wild  despair) 
Were  to  refuse  th'  awards  of  Providence, 
And  not  to  rest  in  heaven's  determination. 
Already  have  we  shown  our  love  to  Rome, 
Now  lot  us  show  submission  to  the  gods. 
We  took  up  arms,  not  to  revenge  ourselves, 
But  free  the  common-wealth ;  when  this  end  fails. 
Arms  have  ao  further  mm :  out  country's  cause, 
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That  drew  our  swords,  now  wrests  'em  from  our  lianda, 
And  bids  us  not  deligtt  in  Roman  blood, 
Unprofitably  slied  ;  wbat  meu  could  do 
Is  done  already :  Hoaven  and  earth  will  witness, 
If  Rome  must  fall,  that  we  are  innocent, 

Semphonius.     This  smooth  discourse  and  mild  behavioui 
oft 
Conceal  a  traitor — something  whispers  me 
All  is  not  right — Cato,  beware  of  Lucius.      lAside  to  C'lto 

Cato.     Let  us  apjjoar  nor  rash  nor  dilfident: 
Immoderate  valour  swells  into  a  fault, 
And  fear,  admitted  into  public  councils, 
Betrays  like  treason.     Let  us  shun  'em  both. 
Fathers,  I  cannot  see  that  our  affairs 
Are  grown  thus  desperate.     We  have  bulwarks  round  us; 
Within  our  walls  are  troops  inured  to  toil 
In  Afric's  heat,  and  season'd  to  the  sun; 
Numidia's  spacious  kingdom  lies  behind  ns, 
Ready  to  rise  at  its  young  prince's  oall. 
While  there  is  hope,  do  not  distrust  the  gods  ; 
But  wait  at  least  till  Cffisar's  near  approach 
Force  us  to  yield,     'Twill  never  be  too  late 
To  sue  for  chains  and  own  a  eomjucror. 
Why  should  Rome  fall  a  moment  ere  her  time  t 
No,  let  U3  draw  her  term  of  freedom  out 
In  its  full  length,  and  spin  it  to  the  last, 
So  shall  we  gain  still  one  day's  liberty  ; 
And  let  me  perish,  but  in  Cato's  judgment, 
A  day,  an  hour,  of  virtuous  liberty. 
Is  worth  a  whole  eternity  ii 
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Enter  Marcus. 

Marcus.     Fathers,  this  moment,  as  I  wateh'd  tlio  gates 
Lodged  on  my  post,  a  herald  is  arrived 
From  Cseear's  camp,  and  with  Iiim  comes  old  Deeiua, 
The  Roman  knight ;  he  carries  in  Ms  looks 
Inipatieuee,  and  demands  to  speaJi  witli  Cato. 

Cato,     By  your  pormisaion,  fathers,  hid  iim  enter, 

\^Exit  Marcun. 
Decins  was  once  my  friend,  but  other  prospects 
Have  loosed  those  ties,  and  hound  him  iiist  to  Ciesar. 
His  message  may  determine  our  resolves. 

SCENE   II. 
Decius,  Cato,  Etc. 

Decius.      Cteaar  sends  health  to  Cato. — 

Cato.     Could  he  send  it 
To  Cato's  slaughter'd  friends,  it  would  he  wclcoma 
Are  not  your  orders  to  address  the  senate  ? 

Decius.     My  husiness  is  with  Cato  :  Ciesar  sees 
Tte  straits  to  which  you're  driven  ;   and,  as  he  knows 
Cato's  high  worth,  is  anxious  for  your  life. 

Cato.     My  life  is  grafted  on  the  fate  of  Kome  : 
Would  he  save  Cato,  hid  him  spare  his  country. 
Tell  your  dictator  this  ;  and  tell  him,  Cato 
Disdains  a  life  which  he  has  power  to  offer. 

Decius.     Eome  and  her  senators  suhmit  to  Gsesar : 
Her  generals  and  her  consuls  are  no  more, 
Who  cheek'd  his  conquests,  and  denied  his  triumphs. 
Why  will  not  Cato  he  this  Cscsar's  friend  ? 

Cato.     Those  very  reasons  thou  hast  urged  forbid  it. 
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Decips.     Cato,  Vve  orders  to  expostulate 
And  reason  with  you  as  from  friend  to  friend : 
Think  on  tie  storm  that  gathers  o'er  jour  head, 
And  threatens  every  hour  to  burst  upon  it ; 
Still  may  you  stand  high  in  your  country's  honours, 
Do  but  comply,  and  make  your  peace  with  Ctosar. 
Rome  will  rejoice,  and  cast  its  eyes  on  Cato, 
As  on  the  second  of  mankind. 

Cato.  No  more  I 

I  must  not  think  of  life  on  such  conditions. 

Decius.     Cicsar  is  well  acquainted  with  your  virtues, 
And  therefore  sets  this  value  on  your  life  : 
Let  him  hut  know  the  price  of  Oato's  friendship. 
And  name  your  terms, 

Cato.  Eld  him  disband  his  legions, 

Restore  the  eommonwealth  to  liberty, 
Submit  his  actions  to  the  public  censure, 
And  stand  the  judgment  of  a  Eoman  senate. 
Bid  him  do  this,  and  Cato  is  his  friend. 

Dbcids.     Cato,  the  world  talks  loudly  of  your  wisdom-- 

Oato.     Nay  more,  tho'  Cato's  voice  was  ne'er  emploj'd 
Tu  clear  the  guilty,  and  to  varnish  crimes. 
Myself  will  mount  the  rostrum  in  his  favour, 
And  strive  to  gain  his  pardon  from  tho  people. 

Decius.     A  style  like  this  becomes  a  conijueror. 

Cato.     Decius,  a  style  like  this  becomes  a  Eoman, 

Decius.     What  is  a  Roman,  that  is  Ctesar's  foe  ? 

Cato.     Greater  than  Cscsar  :  he's  a  friend  to  virtue. 

Decius.     Consider,  Cato,  you're  in  Utica, 
And  at  the  head  of  your  own  little  senate ; 
You  don't  now  thunder  in  the  Capitol, 
With  all  the  mouths  of  Rome  to  second  you. 
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Cato.     Let  liim  consider  that,  who  drives  us  hLtie 
'Ti3  Oassar's  sword  has  made  Rome's  senate  little, 
And  thinn'd  its  ranks.     Alas  I  thy  dazzled  eye 
Betolds  this  man  in  a  false  glaring  light, 
Which  conquest  and  success  have  thrown  upon  him  ; 
Didst  thou  but  view  him  right,  thou'dst  see  him  black 
With  murder,  treason,  sacrilege,  and  crimes 
That  strike  my  soul  with  horror  but  to  namo  'em. 
I  know  thon  look'st  on  me,  as  on  a  wretch 
Beset  with  ills,  and  cover'd  with,  misfortunes  ; 
But,  by  the  gods  I  swear,  millions  of  worlds 
Should  never  buy  mo  to  be  like  that  Ctesar. 

Decius.     Does  Cato  send  this  answer  back  to  Ctesar, 
For  all  his  generous  cares,  and  proffer'd  friendship  ? 

Cato.     His  cares  for  me  are  insolent  and  vain  : 
Presumptuous  man  I  the  gods  take  care  of  Cato. 
Would  Csesar  skow  the  greatness  of  bia  soul, 
Bid  him  employ  his  care  for  these  my  friends. 
And  make  good  use  of  bis  ill-gotten  power, 
By  shelt'ring  men  much  better  than  himself. 

Decius.     Tout  high  uneonqucr'd  heart  makes  jou  forget 
Tou  are  a  man.     Yuu  rush  on  your  destruction. 
But  I  have  done.     When  I  relate  hereafter 
The  tale  of  this  unhapjjy  cmJiasay, 
AU  Rome  will  be  in  tears. 

SCENE  III. 
Sempkonius,  Lucius,  Cato,  Etc. 

Sempronius.  Cato,  we  thank  thee. 

The  mighty  genius  of  immortal  Rome 
Speaks  in  thy  voice,  thy  soul  breathes  liberty  ; 
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Osesar  will  sliriDk  to  hear  the  words  thou  uttcv'st, 
And  shudder  in  the  midst  of  all  his  couqueats. 

Lucius.     The  senate  owns  its  gratitude  to  Cato, 
"Who  with  so  great  a  aoiil  consults  its  safety, 
And  guards  our  lives,  wliile  he  neglects  his  own. 

SEMPaoNruB.    Semproniua  gives  no  thanks  on  this  aci 
Lttcius  seems  fond  of  life;  but  what  is  life  ? 
'Tis  not  to  stalk  aboiit,  and  draw  fresh  air 
Erom  time  to  time,  or  gazo  upon  the  sun  ; 
'Tis  to  be  free.     When  liberty  is  gone, 
Life  grows  insipid,  and  has  lost  its  relish. 
0  could  my  dying  hand  but  lodge  a  sword 
In  CfQsar's  bosom,  and  revenge  my  country. 
By  heavens  I  could  enjoy  the  pangs  of  death, 
And  smilo  in  agony. 

Lociijs.  Others,  perhaps. 

May  Kfirvo  their  country  with  as  warm  a  zeal, 
Though  'tis  not  kindled  into  so  much  rage. 

SBMi-HOPJius.     This  sober  conduct  is  a  mighty  virt 
In  lukewarm  patriots. 

Cato.  Come!  no  more,  Sempronius, 

All  hero  arc  friends  to  Rome,  and  to  each  other. 
Let  us  not  weakeii  still  the  weaker  side 
By  our  divisions. 

Sempaonius.     Cato,  my  resentments 
Are  sacrificed  to  Eome — I  stand  rcprov'd. 

Cato.     Fathers,  'tis  time  you  eome  to  a  resolve. 

Lucius.     Cato,  wo  all  go  into  your  opinion. 
Csesar'a  behaviour  has  convinced  the  senate 
We  onght  to  hold  it  out  till  terms  arrive. ' 

■  Till  t,rim  arrif.      Tei-nis  hnd  nri'iveft,  nlrendy :  o\:  wliicli  is 
:;ii,-:i«llaC.ilu  li<  whs  iit  ili.eitj  to  name  his  («-«.s;  liiil  im  Lutm 
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Sewpkonius.    We  ought  to  bold  it  out  till  deatL ;  but,  Calo, 
Mj  private  voice  is  drown'd  amid  the  senate's. 

Cato.     Tlien  let  us  rise,  my  friends,  and  strive  to  fill 
TMs  little  interval,  this  pause  of  life, 
(Wtile  yet  our  liberty  and  fates  are  doubtful) 
With  resolution,  friendship,  Konian  bravery, 
And  all  the  virtues  wo  can  crowd  into  it ; 
That  heaven  may  say,  it  ought  to  be  prolong'd. 
Fathers,  ferewel — The  young  Numidian  prince 
Comes  forward,  and  expects  to  know  our  counsels. 

SOEHE    IV. 

Cato.     JulDa,  the  Eoman  senate  has  resolv'd, 
Till  time  give  better  prospecta,  still  to  keep 
The  sword  unsheath'd,  and  turn  its  edge  on  Ciesar. 

JiiBA.     The  resolution  fits  a  Roman  senate 
But,  Cato,  lend  me  for  a  while  .thy  patience. 
And  condescend  to  hoar  a  young  man  spealc. 

My  father,  when  some  days  before  his  death 
He  order'd  me  to  march  for  TJtica 
(Alas  !  I  thought  not  then  his  death  so  near  I) 
Wept  o'er  me,  prest  mo  in  his  aged  arms. 
And,  a'*  bis  griefs  gave  way,  '  My  son,"  said  he, 

1)6  Bceepted,  so  long  as  CieaBr  resolved  to  keep  hia  power.  The  aentcnee  he 
fore  us  IS,  tlian,  elaai'iy  incomplete,  aud  aliould  be  given  thus,  witlioiit  a  lull 
stop, — "  We  ought  to  hold  it  out  till  tarraa  anive,"  meanine  to  add  "  aliic/i 
it  becomec  its  to  accept,"  or  some  aach  thipg.  But  Sempromue,  in  liis  \\\u*- 
tering  way,  catohea  at  the  word  "terms,"  oaA  breaks  in  upon  Luehis,  wirli 
saying — "We  ought  fn  hold  it  out  till  death."  That  aoms  Buoh  tlavi^e,  <^  I 
have  supposed,  is  wanting  to  ooniplete  Uie  sense,  b  evident^  not  urily  i(oii> 
ihe  reason  of  the  thing,  but  from  what  Cato  tells  Jubain  the  npxf  sw^ic.  ihiit 
tlie  resolution  of  theBenate  was  to  hold  out  "Till  time  givo  ln'ttvi-  pins 
ive  but   better  terms,  than  liail  y<t  b'-en 
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'  whatever  fortune  shall  befall  thy  father, 
Be  Cato's  friend,  he'll  train  thee  up  to  great 
And  Tirtuoua  deeds:  do  but  observe  bira  well, 
Thou'lt  shun  misfortunes,  or  thou'lt  learn  to  boar  'em,' 

Cato.     Juba,  thy  father  was  a  worthy  prince. 
And  merited,  alas !  a  better  fate ; 
But  heaven  thought  otherwise. 

Juba.  My  father's  fate, 

In  spite  of  all  the  fortitude  that  shines 
Before  my  face,  in  Cato's  great  example, 
Subdues  my  soul,  and  fills  my  eyes  with  tears. 

Cato.     It  ia  an  honest  sorrow,  and  becomes  thee. 

Juba,     My  father  drew  respect  from  foreign  climes  " 
The  kings  of  Afrio  sought  him  for  their  friend  ; 
Kings  far  remote,  that  rule,  as  fame  reports, 
Behind  the  hidden  sources  of  the  Nile, 
In  distant  worlds,  on  t'other  side  the  sun ; 
Oft  have  their  black  ambassadors  appeared, 
Loaden  with  gifts,  and  fill'd  the  courts  of  Zama, 

Cato.     I  ara  no  stranger  to  thy  father's  greatness  I 

Juba.     I  would  not  boast  the  greatness  of  my  father, 
But  point  out  new  alliances  to  Cato, 
Had  we  not  better  leave  this  Utica, 
To  arm  Numidia  in  our  cause,  and  court 
Th'  assistance  of  my  father's  powerful  friends  ? 
Did  they  know  Cato,  our  remotest  kings 
Would  pour  embattled  multitudes  about  him  ; 
Their  swarthy  hosts  would  darken  all  onr  plains 
Doubling  the  native  horror  of  the  war, 
And  making  death  more  grim. 

Cato.  And  canst  tliou  thbik 

Caco  will  fly  before  the  sword  of  Cajsar  ? 
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Eeiiuced  like  Hannibal,  to  seek  relief 

From  conrl  to  court,  and  wander  up  and  down, 

A  vagabond  in  Airic ! 

JuBA.  Cato,  perhaps 

I'm  too  officious,  but  mj  forward  carea 
Would  fain  preserve  a  life  of  so  much  value. 
My  heart  ia  wounded,  when  I  see  such  virtue 
Afflicted  by  the  weight  of  such  misfortunes. 

Cato.     Thy  iiohleness  of  aoul  obliges  me. 
But  know,  young  prince,  that  valour  aoars  above 
Wkat  the  world  calls  misfortune  and  afHietioa, 
These  are  not  ills;  else  would  they  never  fall 
On  heaven's  first  favourites,  and  the  best  of  men 
The  gods,  in  bounty,  work  up  storms, about  us, 
That  give  mankind  occasion  to  exert 
Their  hidden  streogtli,  and  throw  out  into  praetico 
Virtues,  which  shun  the  day,  and  lie  conceal  d 
In  tho  smooth  seasons  and  the  calms  of  life. 

JuBA.     I'm  charin'd  whene'er  thou  talk'st  I     I  pant  for 

And  all  my  soul  cndeavonrs  at  perfeotion. 

Cato.     Dost  thou  love  watchings,  abstinence,  and  toil, 
Laborious  virtues  all  ?  learn  them  from  Cato  : 
Success  and  fortune  must  thou  learn  from  Cjesar. 

JuBA,     The  host  good  fortune  that  can  fall  on  Juba, 
The  whole  success  at  which  my  heart  aspires 
Depeada  on  Cato. 

Cato.  What  does  Juba  say  ? 

Thy  worda  confound  me, 

Juba.  I  would  fain  retraot  them, 

Give  'cm  mo  back  :ig;iin.     They  aiin'd  at  nothing. 
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Cato.    Tell  mo  thy  wish,  joung  prince;  make  not  my  ear 
A  stranger  to  thy  tlioiiglits."- 

JuBA.  Oh  !  they're  extravagant ; 

Still  let  me  hide  them. 

Oato.  What  can  Juba  ask 

That  Cato  will  refuse  I 

JiTBA.  I  fear  to  name  it. 

Marcia — inherits  all  her  father's  virtues. 

Cato.     WLat  wouldst  thou  say  ? 

JffBA.  Cato,  thou  haat  a  daughter. 

Oato.     Adieu,  young  prince :  I  would  not  hear  a  word 
Should  lessen  thee  in  my  esteem :  remember 
The  hand  of  fate  is  otbt  ns,  and  heaven 
Exaeta  severity  from  all  out  thoughts  : 
It  ia  not  now  a  time  to  talk  of  aught 
But  chains  or  coaqueat ;  liberty  or  death. 

SCENE   T. 

SyPHAX,    JuBA. 

SrpiiAX.      How's   this,  my  prince  I    what,  oover'd   with 
oon  fusion  ? 
You  look  as  if  yon  stern  pliilosophor 
Had  just  now  cliid  you. 

Job*.  Syphas,  I'm  undone  I 

SrPHAX.     I  know  it  well. 

Juba.  Oato  thinks  meanly  of  me. 

SrPHAX      And  so  will  all  mankind. 
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JuBA,  I've  opened  to  him 

The  weakness  of  my  soul,  mj  love  fov  Marcia. 

Syphax.     Gato's  a  proper  person  to  intrust 
A  love-tale  with. 

JoEA,  Oh  !  I  ooTild  pierce  my  heart, 

My  foolish  heart !  was  ever  wretch  liko  Juba  ? 

Syphax.     Alas!  my  prince,  how  jouarechangeclofkiBl 
IVe  known  young  Juba  rise,  before  the  sun. 
To  beat  tho  thicket  where  the  tiger  slept. 
Or  seek  the  lion  in  his  dreadful  haunts  : 
How  did  the  colour  mount  into  your  cheeks. 
When  first  you  rous'd  Bim  to  the  chase !  I've  seen  you, 
Even  in  the  Libyan  dog-days,  iuut  him  down, 
Then  charge  him  close,  provoke  him  to  the  rage 
Of  fangs  and  claws,  and  stooping  from  your  horse 
Eivet  the  panting  savage  to  the  ground. 

JuEA.     Prithee,  no  more ! 

SrPHAX.  How  would  the  old  king  smile 

To  see  you  weigh  the  paws,  when  tipp'd  with  gold, 
And  throw  the  sha^y  spoils  about  your  shoulders  ! 

Juba.     Syphas,  this  old  man's  talk  (tho'  honey  flow'd 
In  every  word)  would  now  lose  all  its  sweetness. 
Cato's  displeas'd,  and  Marcia  lost  for  ever ! 

Syphas.     Young  prince,  I  yet  could  give  you  good  advice 
Marcia  might  still  be  yours. 

JtmA.  What  saj'st  thou,  Syphas? 

By  heavens,  thou  turn'st  me  all  into  attention 

Syphax.     Marcia  might  still  be  yours. 

Juba.  As  how,  dear  Syphas? 

Syphax,      Juba  commands  Numidia's  hardy  troops, 
Mounted  on  steeds,  unused  to  the  restraint 
Of  curbs  or  bits,  and  fleeter  than  the  winds  : 
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C  A  T  o  ,  42  . 

G-ive  but  tlio  word,  we'll  SEatoh'  thla  damsel  up 
And  bear  ber  offi 

Jura.  Can  aucb  dislioiiest  thoughts 

Rise  up  in  man  1  wouldst  thou  seduce  my  youtli 
To  do  an  act  that  would  destroy  my  honour  ? 

Stphax.     &oda  1  I  could  tear  my  teai-d  to  hear  jou  talk  1 
Honour's  a  fiue  imaginary  notion, 
That  draws  in  raw  and  unexperienced  men 
To  real  miacliiefai  while  they  bunt  a  shadow. 

Jobji.     "Wouldat  thou  degrade  thy  prince  into  a  ruffian  ? 

Syphax.     The  boasted  anoestors  of  these  great  men, 
Wboso  virtues  you  admire,  were  all  sucli  ruffians. 
This  dread  of  nations,  tbia  almighty  Rome, 
That  comprehends  in  her  wide  empire's  bounds 
All  under  heaven,  was  founded  on  a  rape. 
Your  Scipios,  Ctesars,  Pompeys,  and  your  Catos, 
(These  gods  on  earth)  are  all  the  spurious  brood 
Of  violated  maids,  of  ravish'd  Sabines. 

.JrsA.     Syphax,  I  fear  that  hpary  head  of  thine 
Abounds  too  much  ia  our  Numidian  wiles. 

Syphax,     Indeed,  my  prince,  you  want  to  l;now  tlie  world 
You  have  not  read  mankind ;  your  youth  admires 
The  throws  and  swellings  of  a  Roman  sou!, 
Cato'e  bold  flights,  the  extravagance  of  virtue. 

Jttha,     If  knowledge  of  the  world  makes  man  perfidious, 
May  Juba  ever  live  in  ignorance  I 

Syphax.      Gfo,  go,  you're  young. 

Jtjba.  Gods !  must  I  tamely  bear 

This  arroganee  unauswer'd !  thou'rt  a  traitor, 
A  false  old  traitor. 

Syphax.  I  have  gone  too  far.  [Aside 

JvBA      Oato  shall  know  the  baseness  of  thy  sou! 
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SvPHAX      I  must  appease  tliis  storm,  or  perish  in  it, 

[Aside. 
Young  prince,  behold  these  locks  that  are  grown  whiti. 
Boneath  a  helmet  in  your  father's  battles. 

JuBA.     Those  locks  shall  ne'er  protect  thy  insolence, 

Syphax.     Must  one  rash  word,  th'  infirmity  of  ago. 
Throw  down  the  merit  of  my  hotter  years  ? 
This  the  reward  of  a  whole  life  of  service  1 
— Curse  on  the  hoy  I  how  steadily  he  hears  me  I     [Aside. 

JuBA.     Is  it  because  the  throne  of  my  t      f  th 
Still  stands  imfiU'd,  and  that  Numidia  s      wn 
Hangs  doubtful  yet,  whose  head  it  sh  II  n  1 
Thou  thus  prcsumest  to  treat  thy  pri    e  with  s     -n 

Syphax,       Why   will    you    rive    my   h      t    w  th    such 
expressions? 
Does  not  old  Syphax  follow  you  to  war  1 
What  are  his  aims?  why  does  he  load  with  darts 
His  trembling  hajid,  and  crush  beneath  a  casque 
His  wrinkled  brows  ?  what  is  it  he  aspires  to  ? 
Is  it  not  this  ^  to  shed  the  slow  remains. 
His  last  poor  ebb  of  blood,  in  your  defence  ? 

Jtjba.     Syphax,  no  more  I  I  would  not  hoar  you  talk. 

Syphax.     Not  hoar  mo  talk!    what,  when  my  faith  to 
Juba, 
My  royal  master's  son,  is  caU'd  in  question? 
My  prince  may  strike  me  dead,  and  I'll  be  dumb: 
But  whilst  I  live  I  must  not  told  my  touguo, 
And  languish  out  old  age  in  his  displeasure. 

Juba.     Thou  know'st  the  way  too  well  into  my  heart, 
I  do  believe  thee  loyal  to  thy  prince. 

Syphax.     What  greater  instance  can  I  give?  I've  offcr'd 
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To  do  an  action,  wtict  my  soul  SLoora, 
And  gaiB  jou  ■wbom  you  love  at  any  price. 

JuBA.     Was  tliis  thy  motive  ?  I  have  Ireen  too  hasty. 

SvPHAx.      And   'tis  for   this   my  prince  lias  called  i 
traitor. 

JuBA.     Sure  thou  mistaieat ;  I  did  not  call  thee  so, 

Syphax.      You  did  indeedj   my  prince,  you  called   i 
traitor : 
K'aj,  farther,  throaten'd  you'd  complain  to  Oato. 
Of  wliat,  my  prinoe,  would  you  complain  to  Cato  ? 
That  Syphas  loTes  yon,  and  would  sacrifice 
Hia  life,  nay,  more,  his  honour  in  your  service. 

JuBA.     Syphax,  I  know  thou  lov'st  me,  but  indeed 
Thy  zeal  for  Juba  carried  thee  too  far. 
°  Honour's  a  sacred  tie,  the  law  of  kinga, 
The  noble  mind's  distinguishing  perfection, 
That  aids  and  strengthoas  virtue  where  it  meeta  her, 
And  imitates  her  actions,  where  she  is  not : 
It  ought  not  to  be  sported  with. 


I'm  ravish'd  when  yon  talk  thus,  tho'  you  cMdo  me  I 
Alaa !  IVe  hitherto  been  used  to  think 
A  blind  ofiuious  zeuX  to  servo  my  king 
Tho  ruling  principle  that  ought  to  burn 
And  quench  all  others  in  a  subject's  heart. 
Happy  the  people,  who  preserve  their  honour 
By  the  same  duties  that  oblige  their  prince  1 

JoBA.     Syphax,  thou  now  begin'st  to  speak  thyself. 
Numidia's  grown  a  scorn  among  the  nations 
For  breach  of  public  vows.     Oiir  Punic  faith 

■  For  a  comment  on  Uioso  fiiinoas  linos,  seo  N'uie  on  the  GuaTd'.m, 
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la  mfajnous,  and  iDranded  to  a  proTerb. 
Sjptas,  we'll  join  our  cares,  to  purge  awaj 
Our  country's  crimes,  and  clear  her  reputation. 

SvPHAX.     Believe  me,  prince,  you  mate  old  Sj^Jiai  ■weep 
To  tear  jou  talk — but  'tis  with  tears  of  joy. 
If  e'er  jour  fiither's  crown  adorn  jour  brows, 
Numidia  will  be  blest  by  Gate's  lectures, 

JuBA.     Sjpbas,  tbj  hand  !  we'll  mutually  forget 
The  warmth  of  youth,  and  forwardness  of  age : 
Thy  prince  esteems  thy  worth,  and  lovos  thy  person. 
If  e'er  the  sceptre  comes  into  my  hand, 
Sypbas  shall  stand  the  second  in  my  kingdom. 

Stfhax.     Why  will  you  overwhelm  my  age  with  kindness  ? 
My  joy  grows  burdensome,  I  shan't  support  it. 

JuBA.     Sjphas,  farewel,  I'll  hence,  aud  try  to  find 
Some  blest  occasion  that  may  set  me  right 
In  Cato's  thoughts.     I'd  rather  have  that  man" 
Approve  my  deeds,  than  worlds  for  my  admirers. 

Syphax  sohts.     Young  men   soon  give,  and  soon  forget 
affronts ; 
Old  age  is  slow  in  both — a  false  old  traitor  I 
Those  words,  rash  boy,  may  chance  to  cost  thee  dear. 
My  heart  had  still  some  foolish  fondness  for  thee  : 
But  hence !  'tis  gone :  I  give  it  to  the  winds ; — 
Ciesar,  I'm  wholly  thine — " 

■  rd  rather  have  that  man,  Ac  That  is,  Juba'e  honour  waa  the  love  of 
honest jiraise.    See  the  note  before  referred  to. 

I'  Giesar,  I'm  wholly  thine.  Nature  is  finely  touched  in  tlita  scene,  but 
eapeeially  in  the  concluding  soliloquy  of  Sjphas^  An  ordiiiary  write." 
would  not  have  reSeoted,  that  the  worst  of  men  are  glad  to  lay  bold  ck 
Bonie  pretence,  to  I'cooncile  their  baseness  to  themselves. 
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S^PHAX,  Sempronius. 

gyrHAX.  All  tail,  Semproniias  ! 

Well,  Cato's  senate  is  resolved  to  wait 
TliG  fury  of  3  siege  before  it  yields. 

SEMFRONros.     Syphax,  we  lioth  were  on  tlie  verge  of  fiite  : 
Lueiua  declared  for  peace,  and  terms  were  offer'd 
To  Cato  by  a  messenger  from  Ciesar. 
Should  ttej  submit,  ere  our  designs  are  ripe, 
We  both  must  perish  in  tho  common  wreck. 
Lost  in  1  general  undiatinguiali'd  ruin. 

SypHAx      But  tow  stands  Cato  ? 

Sbmpronius.  Thou  hast  seen  Mount  Atlaa  ■ ' 

While  storms  and  tempests  thunder  on  its  brows. 
And  oceans  break  their  billows  at  its  feet, 
It  stands  unmoved,  and  glories  in  its  height. 
Such  is  that  haughty  man  ;  his  towering  soul, 
'Midst  all  the  shocks  and  injuries  of  fortune, 
ilises  superior,  and  looks  down  on  Cfesar. 

Syphax.     But  what's  this  messenger  1 

Sempilonjus.  I've  practis'd  with  liim. 

And  found  a  means  to  let  the  vietor  know 
That  Syphax  and  Sempronius  are  his  friends. 
But  let  me  now  examine  in  my  turn : 
Is  Juba  fixt  ? 

Syphax.         Yes — but  it  is  to  Oato, 
I've  try'd  the  force  of  every  reason  on  him, 

'  Tkou  kait  seen  Moimt  Attas.  Wonderfully  jvidioiona.  The  eimile,  M 
fine  as  it  is,  h&d  been  cold  nnd  tt-ivial,  if  ho  parlicular  mountain  li.ail  been 
ajiBoified;  and  none  could  be  so  properly  and  gacofully  apeeilied  in  • 
ujiile  addressvd  tu  Sypbox,  ns  Mount  Atlas. 
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Soott'd  and  oaress'd,  iDeen  angry,  sootli'd  again, 
Laid  safety,  life,  and  interest  in  fiis  sight, 
But  all  are  vain,  lie  scorns  them  all  for  Cato. 

Semphokids.    Come,  'tis  no  matter,  we  aliall  do  witliout  liim. 
He'll  make  a  pretty  figure  in  a  triumpt, 
And  serve  to  trip  before  tlie  victor's  chariot. 
Sypliax,  I  now  may  hope  thou  hast  forsook 
Thy  Juba's  cause,  and  wiahest  Marcia  mine. 

Syphax.  May  she  he  thine  as  fast  as  thou  wouldst  have  her  1 

SEBipitoNnrs.     Syphax,  I  love  that  woman ;  though  I  curse 
Her  and  myself,  yet,  spite  of  me,  I  love  her. 

SvpHAX.     Make  Cato  sure,  and  give  up  Utioa, 
Ca3Sar  will  ne'er  refuse  thee  such  a  trifle. 
But  are  thy  troops  prepared  for  a  revolt  ? 
Does  the  scditioa  eatoh  from  man  to  man, 
And  run  among  their  ranks  ? 

Sempbonius.  AU,  all  is  ready. 

The  factions  leaders  are  onr  friends,  that  spread 
Murmurs  and  discontents  among  the  soldiers. 
They  ooimt  their  toilsome  marches,  long  fatigues. 
Unusual  fastings,  and  will  bear  no  more 
This  medley  of  philosophy  and  war. 
Within  an  hour  they'll  storm  the  senate  house. 

Syphax.     Meanwhile  I'll  draw  up  my  Numidian  troops 
Within  the  square,  to  exercise  their  arms, 
And,  as  I  see  occasion,  favour  thee. 
I  laugh  to  think  how  your  unshaken  Cato 
Will  look  aghast,  while  unforeseen  destruction 
Pours  in  upon  him  thus  from  every  side. 
So,  where  our  wide  Numidian  wastes*  extend, 
Sudden,  th'  impetnoua  hurricanes  descend, 

•  \-H7iiidian  waslcs      Tlie  samo  beauty  as  in  the  simik  uf  JIdimt  4tlii« 
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"W^hccl  thrOTigt  tte  air,  in  circling  eddies  play, 
Tear  up  the  sands,  and  sweep  whole  plains  away. 
The  helpless  traveller,  with  wild  surprise, 
Sees  tlio  dry  desert  all  around  him  rise. 
And  smother'd  in  tlie  dusty  whirlwind  diea. 


Maecxts,  Poktitis. 

Marcos.     Thanis  to  my  stars,  I  have  not  ranged  ahout 
The  wilds  of  life,  ere  I  could  find  a  friend  ; 
Nature  first  pointed  out  my  Fortius  to  me, 
Aad  early  taught  me,  by  her  secret  force, 
To  lo¥e  thy  person,  ere  I  knew  thy  merit ; 
Till,  what  was  instinct,  grew  up  into  fritind&liip 

Fortius.     Marcus,  tte  friendships  of  the  world  are  oft 
Confederacies  in  vice,  or  leagues  ol  pkasuie  , 
Oiirs  has  severest  virtue  for  iti  basis, 
/nd  such  a  friendship  ends  not  but  with  lito 

Marcus.  Fortius,  thou  know  t.t  my  soul  m  all  its  weakness, 
Then  prithee  spare  me  on  its  tender  side, 
Indulge  me  but  in  love,  my  other  passions 
Jhali  rise  and  fall  by  virtue's  nicest  rules. 

Fortius.     When  love's  woll-timed,  'tis  not  a  fault  to  love. 
The  strong,  tte  brave,  tte  virtuous,  and  the  wise, 
Sink  in  the  soft  captivity  together, 
I  would  not  urge  thee  to  dismiss  thy  passion, 
(I  know  'twere  vain)  but  to  suppress  its  force. 
Till  better  times  may  make  it  look  more  graceful. 

Marcus,     Alas     thou  talk'st  like  one  who  never  felt 
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Til'  impatient  throbs  and  longings  of  a  sou!, 
That  pants,  and  reaches  after  distant  good. 
A  lover  does  not  live  by  vulgar  time : 
Believe  me,  Fortius,  in  my  Lucia's  alssenee 
Life  hangs  upon  me,  and  becomes  a  burden  ; 
And  yet,  when  I  behold  the  charming  maid, 
I'm  ten  times  more  undone;  while  hope  and  fear, 
And  grief,  and  rage,  and  love,  rise  up  at  once. 
And  with  variety  of  p^n  distract  me. 

Fortius,     What  can  thy  Fortius  do  to  give  thee  help  ? 

Marcus.     Fortius,  thou  oft  enjoy'at  the  fair  one's  presence: 
Then  undertake  my  cause,  and  plead  it  to  her 
With  all  the  strength  and  heats  of  eloquence 
Fraternal  love  and  friendship  earn  inspire. 
Tell  her  thy  brother  languishes  to  death, 
And  fades  away,  and  withers  in  his  bloom ; 
That  he  forgets  his  sleep,  and  loaths  his  food, 
That  youth,  and  health,  and  war,  are  joyless  to  him 
Descrihe  his  anxious  days,  and  restless  nights, 
And  all  the  torments  that  thou  seest  me  suffer. 

PoKTius.     Marcus,  I  beg  thee  give  me  not  an  office 
That  suits  me  so  ill     Thou  hnow'st  my  temper, 

Marctjs.     Wilt  thou  behold  me  sinking  in  my  woes  ? 
And  wUt  thou  not  reach  out  a  friendly  arm. 
To  raise  me  from  amidst  this  plunge  of  sorrows  ?' 

Fortius.     Marcus,  thou  canst  not  ask  what  I'd  refuse. 
But  here  believe  me,  I've  a  thousand  reasons — 

Mabcub.     I  know  thou'lt  say  my  passion's  out  of  season ; 
That  Oato's  great  example  and  misfortunes 
Should  both  conspire  to  drive  it  from  my  thoughts. 

Liito  whiiili  /  am  piunyetL     Very    ill  ex 
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But  what'a  all  this  to  one  who  lovea  like  me  I 
Oh  Portiue,  Portius,  from  my  sou!  I  wish 
Thou  didat  but  know  thyself  what  'tis  to  love  I 
Then  wonldst  thou  pity  and  assist  thy  brother. 

PoRTius.     What  should  I  do  1  if  I  disclose  my  passion 
Our  friendship's  at  an  end :  if  I  conceal  it, 
The  world  will  call  me  false  to  a  friend  and  brother.  [Asida 

Marotis,     But  see  where  Lucia,  at  her  wonted  hour, 
Amid  the  cool  of  yon  high  marble  aroli,' 
Enjoys  the  aooa-day  breeze  !  obserye  her,  Fortius  I 
That  face,  that  shape,  those'eyes,  that  heaven  of  beauty  ! 
Observe  her  well,  and  blame  me  if  thou  canst. 

Fortius.     Sho  sees  us,  and  advances— 

Marcus.  I'll  withdraw, 

And  leave  you  for  a  while.     Remember,  Fortius, 
Thy  brother's  life  depends  upon  thy  tongue. 

SCENE   II. 
Lucia,  Poktius. 

Lucia.     Did  I  not  see  your  brother  Marcus  here  ? 
Why  did  ho  fiy  the  place,  and  shun  my  presence  ? 

PaaTiDS.     Oh,  Luoia,  language  is  too  faint  to  show 
His  rage  of  love ;  it  preys  upon  his  life ; 
He  pines,  he  sickens,  he  despairs,  he  dies : 
His  passions  and  his  virtues  lie  confused, 
And  mixt  together  in  so  wild  a  tumult. 
That  the  whole  man  is  quite  disfiguv'd  in  him. 
Heavens  1  would  ono  think  'twore  possible  for  love 
To  make  such  ravage  in  a  noble  soul  1 
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Ot,  Iiiicia,  I'm  distrest !  my  lieart  bleeds  for  him ; 
Even  now,  while  thus  I  stand  bleat  ia  thy  preseHce, 
A  secret  damp  of  grief  comes  o'er  my  thougiits, 
And  I'm  unhappy,  tho'  thou  smilest  upon  mo. 

Lucia.     How  wilt  thou  guard  thy  honour,  in  tiie  shock 
Of  love  and  friondahip !  thint  betimes,  my  Portiua, 
Tiiink  how  the  nuptial  tie,  that  might  insure 
Our  mutual  bliss,  would  raise  to  such  a  height 
Thy  brother's  griefs,  as  might  perhaps  destroy  him. 

Fortius.     Alas,  poor  youth !  what  dost  thou  think,  m 
Lucia  ? 
His  generous,  open,  undesigning  boart 
Has  begg'd  hia  rival  to  solicit  for  him. 
Then  do  not  strike  him  dead  with  a  denial. 
But  hold  him  up  in  life  and  oheer  his  soul 
"With  the  faint  glimmering  of  a  doubtful  hope  : 
Perhaps,  when  we  have  pass'd  these  gloomy  hours, 
And  weather'd  out  tho  storm  that  heats  upon  us — 

Lucia.     No,  Fortius,  no  !  I  see  thy  sister's  teai-s, 
Thy  father's  anguish,  and  thy  brother's  death, 
In  the  pursuit  of  our  ill-fated  loves. 
And,  Fortius,  here  I  swear,  to  heaven  I  swear. 
To  heaven,  and  ali  the  powers  that  judge  mankind. 
Never  to  mis  my  plighted  hands  with  thine, 
While  such  a  eloud  of  mischiefs  hangs  about  us, 
But  to  forget  our  loves,  and  drive  thee  out 
From  all  my  thoughts,  as  far — as  I  am  able. 

Fortius.     "What  hast  thon  said  I    I'm  thunder-&n,d. 

Those  hasty  words,  or  I  am.  lost  for  ever. 

Lucia.      Has  not  the  vow  already  pass'd  my  lips  ? 
The  gods  have  heard  it,  and  'tis  seal'd  in  heaven. 
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May  all  the  vengeance  that  was  ever  poup'd 
On  perjuj'd  heads,  o'erwhelm  me,  if  I  break  it ! 

PoRTins.     Fixt  in  astonisliment,  I  gaze  upon  thee ; 
Jj'ike  one  just  blasted  by  a  stroke  from  heayea, 
Who  pants  for  breath,  and  stiffens,  yet  aliye, 
In  dreadful  looks  :  a  monument  of  wrath  1 

Lticia.     At  length  I've  acted  my  severest  part, 
I  fee)  the  woman  breaking  in  upon  me, 
And  melt  about  my  heart  I  my  tears  will  flow. 
But  oh  I'll  think  no  more!  the  hand  of  fate 
Has  torn  thee  from  me,  and  I  must  forgot  thee. 

Fortius.     Hard-hearted,  cruel  maid  ! 

Lucii.  Oh  stop  those  sounds, 

Those  killing  sounds  !  why  dost  thou  frown  upon  me  ? 
Itty  blood  rans  cold,  my  heart  forgets  to  heave, 
And  life  itself  goes  out  at  thy  displeasure. 
The  gods  forbid  us  to  indulge  our  Ioycs, 
But,  oh  I  I  oannot  bear  thy  hate,  and  live  ! 

PoKTius.      Talk   not    of  love,    thou   never    knew's 

I've  been  deluded,  led  into  a  dream 
Of  fancied  bliss.     Oh  Lucia,  cruel  maid  I 
Thy  dreadful  vow,  loadon  with  death,  still  sounda 
In  my  stunn'd  ears.     What  shall  I  say  or  do  ? 
Quick,  let  us  part  I  perdition's  in  thy  presence, 
And  horror  dwells  about  thee  I — hah,  she  faints  ! 
Wretch  that  I  am !  what  has  my  rashness  done  I 
Lucia,  thou  injur'd  innocence  !   thou  best 
And  loveliest  of  thy  sos  I  awake,  ray  Lucia, 
Or  Fortius  rushes  on  his  sword  to  join  thee. 
— Her  imprecations  reach  not  to  the  tomb. 
They  shut  not  out  society  ui  death — 
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But,  hah  !  she  moves  I  life  wandera  up  and  down 
Through  all  her  face,  and  lights  up  everj  charm. 

Lucia.     0  Fortius,  was  this  well ! — to  frown  on  her 
That  lives  upon  thy  smiles  I  to  call  in  doubt 
TKe  fiiith  of  one  expiring  at  thy  feet. 
That  loves  thee  more  tlian  ever  woman  lov'd  I 
— What  do  I  say?  my  haK-recover'd  sense 
Forgets  tlie  vow  in  which  my  aoul  is  Ijound. 
Destnietion  stands  hetwist  us  !  we  must  part. 

PoRTius.     Name  not  the  word,  my  frighted  thoughts  riin 

And  startle  into  madness  at  the  sound. 

Lucu.     What  wonldst  thoa  have  me  do  ?  consider  well 
The  train  of  ills  our  love  would  draw  behind  it. 
Think,  Fortius,  think,  thou  seest  thy  dying  brothe>- 
Stabb'd  at  his  heai't,  and  all  besmear'd  with  blood, 
Storming  at  teaven  and  thee !  thj  awful  sire 
Sternly  demajids  the  cause,  the  accursed  cause. 
That  robs  him  of  his  son  I  poor  Marcia  trembles, 
Then  tears  her  hair,  and  frantic  in  her  griefs 
Oalls  out  on  Luoia  I  what  could  Lucia  answer  ? 
Or  how  stand  up  in  such  a  scene  of  sorrow  1 

PoBTius.      To  my  oonfusiou  and  eternal  grief, 
I  must  approve  the  sentence  that  destroys  me. 
The  mist  that  hung  about  my  mind,  clears  up  ; 
And  now,  athwart  the  terrors  that  thy  vow 
Has  planted  round  thee,  thou  appear'st  more  faif, 
More  amiable,  and  risest  in  thy  charms. 
Loveliest  of  women  I  heaven  is  in  thy  soul. 
Beauty  and  virtue  shine  for  ever  round  thee, 
Bright'ning  each  other!  thou  art  all  divine  ! 
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Lucia.     Portias,  no  more !  tlij  wordp  slioot  through  mj 

Melt  my  resolvos,  and  turn  me  all  to  lore. 

Wlij  are  t!i08o  tears  of  fondness  in  thy  eyes  ? 

Why  heaves  thy  lieart?  why  swells  thy  aoul  witli  sorrow  ? 

It  softens  me  too  muah — farewel,  my  Portias, 

Farewel,  though  death  is  in.  the  word,  for-over  ! 

PoRTiTis.      Stay,    Lucia,    stay,    what    dost     thou    say? 

Lucia.      Have  I  not  sworn  ?  if,  Portius,  thy  success 
Must  throw  thy  brother  on  his  fate  ?  farewel. 
Oh,  how  shall  I  repeat  the  word  ?  for-ever  I 

Fortius.    Thus  o'er  the  dying  lamp '  th'  unsteady  flama 
Hangs  quivering  on  a  point,  leaps  off  by  fits, 
And  falls  again,  as  loath  to  quit  its  liold. 
— Thou  must  not  go,  my  soul  still  hovers  o'er  thee, 
And  can't  get  loose. 

Lucia..  If  the  firm  Portius  shal^e 

To  hear  of  parting,  tliink  what  Lucia  suffers  ! 

Fortius.     'Tie  true  ;  unruffled  and  serene  I've  met 
The  common  accidents  of  life,  but  here ' 
8ueb,aa  unlook'd-for  storm  of  ills  falls  on  me, 
It  beats  down  all  my  stvengtL     I  cannot  bear  it. 
We  must  not  part, 

LuoiA.  What  dost  thou  say  ?  not  part  ? 

Hast  thou  forgot  tlio  vow  that  I  have  made  ? 
Are  thero  not  heavens,  and  gods,  and  thunder  o'er  us  1 
— But  see  I  thy  brother  Mai'cus  bends  this  way  ! 
I  sicken  at  the  sight.     Once  more,  fareweJ, 

'  TAas  rfer  the  dyi/ng  lamp.  An  elegant  sirnile,  and  well  espresiod ; 
but  too  pratty  for  tlia  eironmstan'jee  uf  tlie  speiikar.  If  tlie  autlioj'  \\aA 
bad  a  ohai'us  at  bis  command,  he  might  have  introduced  it  more  iiaturally. 
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Farewe),  and  kiii,w  thou  wroug'st  me,  if  ihon  tliiuk'st 
Ever  waa  love,  cr  ever  prief,  like  mine. 

SCENE    III. 
Maecus,  PouTius.' 

Marcus.     Fortius,  what  hopes  ?  how  st-ands  she  ?  am  I 
doom'd 
To  life  or  death  ? 

Fortius.  What  would'st  thou  have  me  saj  V 

Marcus,     What  means  this  pensive  posture  ?  tliou  ap- 
pear'et 
Lite  one  amaaed  and  terrified. 

Fortius.  I've  reason. 

Marcus.      Thy    down-cast    looks,  and    thy    disorder'd 
tiioiighta 
Tell  me  my  fate.     I  ask  not  the  Bueeeas 
My  cause  has  found. 

Fortius,  I'm  griev'd  I  undertook  it. 

Marcus.     Wkatl    does  tke  barbarous  maid  insult  my 
heaxt, 
My  aching  heart !  and  triumph  in  my  pains  ? 
That  I  could  cast  her  from  my  thoughts  for  ever  1 

Fortius,     Away  1  you're  too  suspicions  in  your  griefs  j 
Lucia,  though  sworn  never  to  think  of  love, 
Compassionates  your  pains,  and  pities  you. 

Maecits.     Compassionates  my  pains,  and  pitios  me  I 
What  is  compassion  when  'tis  void  of  love  ? 
Fool  that  I  was  to  chuse  so  cold  a  friend 
To  urge  my  cause  1  compassionates  my  pains  I 
Prithee  what  art,  what  rhetoric  didst  thou  use 
To  gain  this  mighty  boon  ?     She  pities  mo  I 
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To  one  that  asks  the  warm  return  of  loYe, 
Compassion's  Cruelty,  'tis  scorn,  'tis  death — 

PoaTius.     Marous,  no  more !  have  I  deaerv'cl  this  treat- 
ment? 

Marcus.     What  have  I  said  !  0  Fortius,  0  forgive  me  ' 
A  soul  exasperated  in  ills  falls  out 
With  every  thing,  its  friend,  its  self— but,  hahl 
What  means  that  shout,  hig  with  the  pounds  of  war  ' 
What  aew  alarm  ? 

PoitTius.  A  second,  louder  jet, 

Swells  in  the  winds,  and  comes  more  full  upon  us. 

Marcus.     Oh,  for  some  glorious  causo  to  fall  in  battle  ! 
Lucia,  thou  hast  undone  me  !  thy  disdain 
Has  broke  my  heart :  'tis  death  must  give  me  ease. 

Fortius.     Quick,  let  us  hence;  who  knows  if  Cato'p  life 
Stand  sure  ?     0  Marcus,  I  am  warm'd,  my  heart 
Leaps  at  the  trumpet's  voice,  and  burns  for  glory. 

SCENE    IV. 
Sempro.mu^  Tvilk  the  leaders  of  the  mutiny. 

SiJMPRONins.     At  length  the  winds  are  rais'd,  the  storm 
blows  high, 
Be  it  your  care,  my  friends,  to  keep  it  up 
In  its  full  fury,  and  direct  it  right, 
Tin  it  has  spent  itself  on  Cato's  head. 
Meanwhile  I'll  herd  among  his  friends,  and  seem 
One  of  the  number,  that  whate'cr  arrive, 
My  friends  and  fellow  soldiers  may  be  safe. 

First  Lbabeb.    We  all  are  safe,  Semproulus  is  our  fvici.d. 
Sempronius  is  as  brave  a  man  as  Cato. 
But.  haik  !  he  CLters.     Bear  up  boldly  to  hiro  j 
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Be  sure  you  beat  him  dowa,  and  bind  bim  fast. 
This  day  will  end  our  toils,  and  give  uareatl 
Fear  nothing,  for  Sempronius  is  our  friend. 


SCENE    V. 
Cato,  Sempuonios,  Lucius,  Fortius,  Marcus,  &c. 

Cato.     Where  are  these  bold  intrepid  Kons  of  war, 
That  greatly  turn  their  backs  upon  the  foe, 
And  to  their  general  send  a  brave  defiance  1 

Sempronius.     Curse  on  their  dastard  souls,  they  atar.J 
astonish'd !  lAside 

Cato.     Perfidious  men  !  and  will  you  thus  dishonour 
Your  past  exploits,  and  sully  all  your  wars  ? 
Do  you  confess  'twas  not  a  zeal  for  Rome, 
Nor  love  of  liberty,  nor  thirst  of  honour, 
Drew  you  thus  far ;  but  hopes  to  share  the  spoil 
Of  conquer'd  towns  and  piuncler'd  provinces  ? 
Fir'd  with  such  motives  you  do  well  to  join 
With  Cato's  foes,  and  follow  Cajsar's  banuors. 
Why  did  I  'scape  th'  invenom'd  aspic's  rage, 
And  all  the  fiery  monsters  of  the  desert, 
To  see  this  day  ?  why  could  not  Cato  fall 
Without  your  guilt!  behold,  ungrateful  men, 
Behold  my  bosom  naked  to  your  swords, 
And  let  the  man  that's  injur'd  striie  the  blow. 
Which  of  you  all  suspects  that  he  is  wrong'd, 
Or  thinks  he  suffers  greater  ills  than  Cato? 
Am  I  distinguisli'd  from  you  but  by  toils. 
Superior  toils,  and  heavier  weight  of  iares  ? 
Painful  pre-e. 
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Sempkonios.  By  heavens  they  dr;op  ! 

Confusion  to  tte  villains  1  all  ia  lost.  [Aside. 

Cato.     Have  you  forgotten  Libya's  burning  waste, 
Its  barren  rooks,  parch 'd  earth,  and  hills  of  sand, 
Its  tainted  air,  and  all  its  broods  of  poison  ? 
Who  was  the  first  to  explore  th'  untrodden  patb, 
When  life  was  hazarded  in  every  step  ? 
Or,  fainting  in  the  long  laborious  march. 
When  on  the  banks  of  an  unlook'd-for  stream 
You  sunk  the  river  witJi  repeated  draughts, 
Who  was  the  last  in  all  your  host  that  thirsted  1 

Sempkonius.       If    some    penurious    source    by    chance 
appear'd. 
Scanty  of  waters,  when  you  scoop'd  it  dry, 
And  offer'd  the  fuU  helmet  up  to  Oato, 
Did  bo  not  dasb  th'  untasted  moisture  from  him  ? 
Did  not  he  lead  jon  through  the  mid-day  snn, 
And  clouds  of  dust  ?  did  not  his  temples  glow 
In  tbe  same  sultry  winds,  and  scorching  beats  1 

Oato.     Hence,  worthless   man  !  hence !  and  complain  to 
Cffisar. 
Ton  could  not  undergo  the  toils  of  war. 
Nor  bear  the  hardships  that  your  leader  bore, 

Luc'ius.     See,  Oato,  see  th'  unhappy  men  !  they  weep  ! 
Fear,  and  remorse,  and  sorrow  for  tboir  crime. 
Appear  in  every  look,  and  plead  for  mercy. 

Cato.     Learn  to  be  honest  men,  give  up  your  leaders, 
And  pardon  shall  descend  on  all  the  rest. 

Sempkobius.     Cato,  commit  these  wretches  to  my  care, 
First  let  'em  each  bo  broken  on  the  rack. 
Then,  with  what  life  remains,  impaled  and  left 
To  writhe  at  leisure  round  the  bloody  stake. 
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There  let  'em  hang,  and  taint  the  southern  wind. 
The  partners  of  their  crime  will  learn  ohedieiice, 
When  they  look  up  and  see  their  fellow- traitors 
Stuck  on  a  fork,  and  blackening  in  the  sud, 

Lttcius.     Sempronius,  why,  why  wilt  thou  urge  the  fate 
Of  wretched  men  ' 

Semprosjius.  H  w    w  uldst  thou  clear  rebellion  ? 

Lucius  (good  man)  p  1  offenders, 

That  would  imbru     h      h  n  1     n  Gate's  blood. 

Oato.     Forbea     S   np    n  ub  — see  they  suffer  death, 
But  in  their  deaths      m  mb       1    y  are  men. 
Strain  not  the  law  k      h         ortures  grievous 

Lucius,  the  base  d  g        a     a^       quires 
Severity,  and  justice  iu  its  rigour ; 
This  awes  an  impious,  bold,  offending  world, 
Commands  obedienoe,  and  gives  force  to  laws. 
When  by  just  vengeance  guilty  mortals  perish, 
The  gods  behold  their  punishment  with  pleasuie, 
And  lay  the  uplifted  thunder-bolt  aside, 

Semeronhts.     Cato,  I  execute  thy  will  with  pleaaara 

Cato.     Meanwhile  well  sacrifioe  to  liberty. 
Remember,  0  ray  friends,  the  laws,  the  rights, 
The  generous  plan  of  power  deliver'd  down, 
From  age  to  age,  by  your  renowu'd  forefathers 
(So  dearly  bought,  the  price  of  so  muah  blood) 
0  let  it  never  perish  in  your  hands  ! 
But  piously  transmit  it  to  your  children. 
Do  thou,  groat  liberty,  inspire  our  souls, 
And  make  our  lives  in  thy  possession  happy, 
Or  our  deaths  glorious  in  thy  just  defence. 
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8CENE   VI. 
Sempronius  and  the  leaders  of  t/ie  w.  liiny. 

First  Leader.     Semproniiis,  you  have  acted  like  yourself, 
One  would  have  thouglit  jou  had  been  half  in  earnest. 

Sempronius.      Villain,  stand  off!  hase,  groveling,  worthless 
wretches. 
Mongrels  in  faction,  poor  faint-hearted  traitors  1 

Secobd     LuAiiER.       Naj,    now    jou    carry    it    too    far, 
Sempronius, 
Throw  off  the  mask,  there  are  none  here  but  friends. 

Sbmpronius.      Know,  villains,  when    such    paltry  slavea 
presume 
To  mix  in  treason,  if  the  plot  succeeds, 
They're  thrown  neglected  by :  but  if  it  fails, 
They're  sure  to  die  like  dogs,  as  jon  stall  do. 
Here,  take  these  factious  monsters,  drag  'em  forth 
To  sudden  death. 

Enter    Guards. 

First  Leader.  Nay,  since  it  conies  to  this— 

Sempronius.     Dispatch  'em  quick,  but  first  pluck  out  their 


Lest  with  their  dying  breath  they  sow  sedition. 

SCENE  VII. 

Stphax,  Sempkonius. 

Syphax.     Our  first  design,  niy  friend,  has  prov'd  abortir 
StUl  there  remains  an  after-game  to  play  i 
My  troops  are  mocnted  ;  tbcir  Niimldian  ftced'i 
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SnuEf  up  the  wind,  and  long  to  scour  the  desert: 
Let  but  Sempronius  head  us  in  our  flight, 
We'll  forco  tho  gate  where  Marcus  keeps  his  guard, 
Aad  hew  down  all  that  would  oppose  our  passage. 
A  day  will  hving  na  into  Ciesar's  eamp. 

Sbmpronius.    Confusion!  I  have  fail'dofhalfiuypurpose 
Marcia,  the  eharming  Maroia'a  left  behind  1 

SrpSAX.     How!  will  Sempronins  turn  a  woman's  slave? 

Sbmpronius.     Think  not  thy  friend  can  ever  feel  the  soft 
TJiimanly  warmth  and  tondorness  of  love. 
Syphas,  I  long  to  clasp  that  haughty  maid, 
And  bend  her  stubborn  virtue  to  my  passion  : 
Whon  I  have  gone  thus  far,  I'd  eaat  her  off. 

SvrHfls.  Well  said!  that's  spoken  like  thyself,  Sempvonius. 
What  hinder  then,  but  that  thou  find  her  out, 
And  hurry  her  away  by  manly  force  ? 

Sempkonius.     But  how  to  gain  admission  ?  for  access 
la  given,  to  none  but  Juba,  and  her  brothers. 

SvPHAX.  Thou  ahalt  have  Juba's  dress,  and  Juba'a  guards  ■ ' 
The  doors  will  open,  when  Numidia's  prince 
Seems  to  appear  before  the  slaves  that  watch  them. 

SBMPaoNius.     Heavens,  what  a  thought  is  there  !     Mar- 
cia's  my  own  I 
How  will  my  bosom  swell  with  anxious  joy, 
When  I  behold  her  struggling  in  my  arms. 
With  glowing  beauty  and  disorder'd  charms. 
While  fear  and  angor.  with  alternate  graoe. 
Pant  in  her  breast,  and  vary  in  her  face  ! 

'  Thou  shall  have  Jvbrit  drest,  and  Jiiba'a  guards.  It  wa?  bi>  natuml  tot 
iiypaax,  so  much  in  hie  chnracter,  to  Baggest  this  expediaiit,  thiil,  one  \ia,n 
no  suepioion  of  it*  being  contrived  to  carry  oo  the  ftibia,  and  sii  lii'iiig 
about  tlia  inleresUne  disoovfr;/  in  the  third  scene  of  the  fourl.li  act — It  Js 
by  the  invention  and  improvement  of  such  incidents  oa  tlicsv,  tli  it  tlie 
true  dinmatic  poet  is  lilatiiiguislted  fram  »o  ordinnrj  pbiy-writer. 
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So  Pluto,  ^  seia'd  of  Proserpiae,  convey'd 
To  hell's  tremendous  gloom  tli'  affrighted  maid, 
There  grimly  smil'd,  pleas'd  with  the  beauteous  prize, 
Nor  envy'd  Jove  his  sun-shine  and  bis  skies. 


SCENE    I. 
Lucia,    Maecia. 

LuoiA.     Now  tell  me,  Marcia,  tell  me  from  tliy  soul, 
If  thou  belicT'st  'tis  possible  for  woman 
To  suffer  greater  ilia  than  Luoia  suffers  1 

Marci,i.     0  Lucia,  Lueia,  might  mj  big-swoln  heart 
Tent  all  its  griefs,  and  give  a  loose  to  sorrow 
Marcia  could  answer  thee  in  sighs,  keep  pace 
With  all  thy  woes,  and  count  out  tear  for  tear, 

LuoiA.     I  know  thou'rt  doom'd,  alike,  to  be  belov'd 
By  Juba  and  thy  father's  friend,  SeraproniuB  ; 
But  which  of  theso  has  power  to  oharm  like  Portius  ! 

Marcia.     Still  must  I  beg  thee  not  to  name  Sempronius  ? 
Lucia,  I  like  not  that  loud  boisterous  man  ; 
Juba  to  all  the  bravery  of  a  hero 
Adds  softest  love,  and  more  than  female  sweetness ; 
Juba  might  make  the  proudest  of  our  sex, 
Any  of  woman-kind,  but  Marcia,  happy. 

Lucia.     And  why  not  Marcia  ?  come,  you  strive  in  vain 
To  hide  your  thoughts  from  one  who  knows  too  well 
The  inward  glowings  of  a  heart  in  love. 

'  80  Fhao,  ito  The  simi'e  is  in  ohai-Hetar ;  hut.  la  not  so  properlj-  ad- 
dressed to  SyphaK:  Icoald  wish  the  Ku  nidian  had  heen  dlimJ^'Esd.  and 
this  last  upeeuh  had  past  in  sollloquv 
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Makcia.     Wliilc  Cato  lives,  his  daugliter  has  no  right 

To  love  or  hate,  but  as  his  choice  directs. 

Lucia.     Bui.  should  this  father  give  jou  to  Sempronius 
MaRciA,     I  dare  not  thini  he  will ;  but  if  he  should — ■ 

Why  wilt  thou  add  to  all  the  griefs  I  suffer 

Imaginarj  ills,  and  fauej'd  tortures  7 

I  hear  the  sound  of  foot !  they  inaruh  this  way  ! 

Let  113  retire,  and  try  if  we  can  drown 

Each  softer  thought  in  sense  of  present  danger. 

"When  love  once  ploada  admission  to  our  hearts 

(In  spite  of  all  the  virtue  we  can  boast) 

The  woman  that  deliberates  is  lost. ' 


SEMPitoNiiis,  dressed  like  Juba,  teilh  Numidian  guaras. 

Sehpronius.      The   deer  is   lodg'd,      I've  tracked  bcr  to 

her  covert. 

Be  sure  you  mind  the  word,  and  when  I  give  it, 

Eush  in  at  once,  and  seize  upon  your  prey. 

Let  not  her  cries  or  tears  have  force  to  move  you 

— How  will  the  young  Numidian  rave,  to  see 

His  mistress  lost  \  if  aught  could  glad  my  soul, 

Beyond  th'  enjoyment  of  so  bright  a  prize, 

'Twould  be  to  torture  that  young  gay  barbarian, 

— But,  hark,  what  noise  !  death  to  my  hopes  I  'tis  he, 

■  The  woman  that  deliberates  is  lotL  This  line  haa  been  thfinglit  too 
frae  and  iniuriaue  to  the  sex :  but  it  ia  to  be  remembered  that  Marcia  U 
sjienking  of  virl-aoas  love,  whioli  vindicntea  tho  eauteuee  from  auch  Impu- 
tatjoos.  What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  ia  meant  by — "  Iii  apite  of  all  the 
iiirtKe  we  can  bonett"  dearly,  the  virtae  of  firmneas,  in  resolving  not  to 
admit  a  lawful  pas^Qn  in  unfit  circuinstartcei.  But  all  the  iiirt-ue  of  tbis 
sort^  whioh  the  beet  wonieu  «aa  muster  aji,  will  hai'dly  keep  its  ground 
j^aiiiBt  deliberatioH.  Howevoi'.  Ilia  severe  Maroia  waa  losl  by  aui'prise,  aad 
not,  by  deliberalian. 
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'Tis  Jaba's  self  I  there  is  but  one  waj  left — 

He  mast  he  murder'd,  and  a  passage  eat 

Through  those  has  gnards — Hah !  dastards,  do  j  on  tremble  ? 

Or  act  like  men,  or  by  yon  azure  heaven — 

Enter  Juba. 

JuBA.     What  do  I  see  ?  who's  this  that  dare  usurp 
The  guards  aad  habit  of  Nuniidia's  prince  ? 

SEMrKONiDS.    Oae  that  was  born  to  scourge  thy  arrogance, 
Presumptuous  youth ! 

Jtjba.  What  can  this  mean  1  Sompronius  ! 

Sejiprokius.     My  sword  shall  answer  thee.     Have  at  thy 

JuuA.     Nay,  then  beware  thy  own,  proud,  barbarous  man  1 
[Ssmpronitts  falls.     His  guards  surrender. 

Sempb-omixis,      Curso  on  my  stars  1  am  I  then  doom'd  to  fall 
By  a  boy's  hand?   disfigur'd  in  a  -vile 
Numidiau  dress,  and  for  a  worthless  woman  ? 
Gods,  I'm  distracted  !  this  my  close  of  life  ! 
0  for  a  peal  of  thunder  that  would  make 
Earth,  sea,  and  air,  and  heaven,  and  Oato  tremble  !     [^JJies. 

JuEA.     With  what  a  spring  his  furious  soul  broke  loose, 
And  left  the  limbs  still  quivering  on  the  ground  1 
Hence  let  us  carry  off  those  slaves  to  Cato, 
That  wc  may  there  at  length  unravel  all 
This  dark  design,  this  mystery  of  fate. 
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SCEKE  IIT. 

Lucia,    Marcia. 

LociA,     Suro  'twas  the  olash  of  swords ,  my  ti'oubled  heart 
Is  80  cast  down,  and  sunk  amidst  its  sorrows, 
It  throbs  with  fear,  and  aches  at  every  sound. 

0  Marcia,  should  thy  brothers  for  ray  sake  '^ 

1  die  away  with  horror  at  the  thought. 

Marcia.     See,  Luoia,  see  I  hero's  blood !  here's  Mood  and 
miirder ! 
Hah  !  a  Numidian  !  heavens  preserve  the  prince ; 
The  face  lies  muffled  up  within  the  garment. 
But,  hah  I  death  to  my  sight  I  a  diadem, 
And  purple  robes  I  0  gods  !  'tis  he  I  tis  he ! 
Juba,  the  loveliest  youth  that  ever  warra'd 
A  virgin's  heart,  Juba  lies  dead  before  us  I 

Lucia.      Norn,  Marcia,  now  call  up  to  thy  assistance 
Thy  wonted  strength  and  constancy  of  mind; 
Thou  canst  not  put  it  to  a  greater  trial 

Marcia.     Luoia,  look  there,  and  wonder  at  my  patience- 
Have  I  not  cause  to  rave,  and  beat  mj  breast, 
To  rend  my  heart  with  grief,  and  run  distracted? 

Lucia.     What  can  I  think  or  say  to  give  thee  comfort  ? 

Marcia.     Talk  not  of  comfort,  'tis  for  lighter  ills  : 
Behold  a  sight,  that  strikes  all  comfort  dead. 

Enter  Juba  listfMing. 

I  will  indulge  my  sorrows,  and  give  way 

To  all  the  pangs  and  fury  of  despair. 

That  man,  the  best  of  men,  deserv'd  it  from  me. 

JtJBA.     What  do  I  hear  ?  and  was  the  false  Semproniua 
The  best  of  men?     0  had  I  fallen  like  him, 
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And  coald  haye  tlms  been  mourn'd,  I  had  heen  happy  ' 

Lucia.     Hero  will  I  stand,  oompanion  in  thy  woea, 
And  help  thee  with  my  tears;  ■when  I  behold 
A  loss  like  thine,  I  half  forget  m j  own. 

Maroia.     'Tis  not  in  fate  to  ease  my  tortur'd  breast. 
This  empty  world,  to  me  a  jiyless  desert, 
Has  nothing  loft  to  make  poor  Maroia  happy. 

JuEA.      I'm  on  the  rack  I  was  he  80  near  her  heart  ? 

Marcia.     Oh  1  he  was  all  mado  up  of  lovo  and  charms, 
Whatever  maid  could  wish,  or  man  admire  : 
Delight  of  every  eye  I  when  he  appear'd, 
A  secret  pleasure  glad'ned  all  that  saw  him ; 
But  when  he  talk'd,  tlio  proudest  Roman  blush'd 
To  hear  his  virtues,  and  old  ago  grew  wise. 

Jdba.     I  shall  run  mad — 

Makcia.  0  Juha  !  Juba  !  Juba ! 

JuBA.      What  means  that  voice?   did  she  not  call  on  Juh»T 

Maucia.     Why  do  I  think  on  what  he  was  !  he's  dead  I 
He's  dead,  and  never  knew  how  much  I  lov'd  him. 
Lucia,  who  knows  but  his  poor  bleeding  heart, 
Amidst  its  agonies,  remember'd  Maroia, 
And  the  last  words  he  utter'd  oall'd  me  cruel  1 
Alas  1  he  knew  not,  hapless  youth,  he  knew  not 
Marcia's  whole  soul  was  full  of  love  and  Juba. 

Juba.     Where  am  I !  do  I  live  !  or  am  'ndeed 
What  Marcia  thinks  1  all  is  Elysium  round  me  ! 

Marcia.     Ye  dear  remains  of  the  most  lov'd  of  men ! 
Nor  modesty  nor  virtue  here  forbid 
A  last  embrace,  while  thus — 

Juba.  — Sec,  Marcia,  see, 

[Throwing  him%elf  before  k 
The  happy  Juba  lives  !  he  lives  to  catch 
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That  dear  embrace,  and  to  rfiturn  it  too 
With  mutual  warmth  and  eagerness  of  love. 

Marcia,     With  pleasure  and  amaze,*  I  stand  transported  1 
Sure  'tis  a  dream !  dead  and  alive  at  once  I 
If  thou  art  Juba,  who  lies  there ! 

JuEA,  A  wi-eteh 

Disguis'd  like  Juba,  on  a  eurs'd  design. 
The  tale  is  long,  nor  have  I  heard  it  out. 
Thy  father  knows  it  aLL     I  could  not  bear 
To  leave  thee  in  the  neighbourhood  of  death. 
But  flew,  in  all  the  haste  of  love,  to  find  thee : 
I  found  thee  weeping,  and  confess  this  once, 
Am  rapt  with  joy  to  see  my  Marcia's  tears. 

Maroia.     I've  been  surprised  in  an  unguarded  hour, 
But  must  not  now  go  back  :  the  love,  that  lay 
Half  smothor'd  in  my  breast,  has  broke  through  all 
Its  weak  restraints,  and  burns  in  its  full  lustre, 
I  cannot,  if  I  would,  conceal  it  from  thee. 

JoBA.     I'm  lost  in  eestacy !  and  dost  thou  love. 
Thou  charming  maid? 

Makcia.     And  dost  thou  live  to  ask  it  ? 

Juba.     This,  this  is  lifo  indeed !  life  worth  preserving, 
Suoh  life  as  Juba  never  felt  till  now ! 

Maroia.     Believe  me,  prince,  before  I  thought  thee  dead, 
I  did  not  know  myself  how  much  I  lov'd  tliee. 

Juba.     0  fortunate  mistake  ! 

Mabcia.  0  bappj  Marcia ! 

Juba.     My  joy !  my  best  beloved  I  my  only  wish  ! 
How  shall  I  speak  the  transport  of  my  soul  ? 

•  Jmoje,  for  amasement;  a  liberty  in  which  the  poete  ot  that  time  in- 
dulged theiQSBlyea,    SoPojie: 

PriBk»]itlio[reaUup,aoiJ(i)rgot  togtaze." 
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Marcja.     Lucia,  thy  arm  !  oh  let  me  rest  upon  il 
The  vital  blood,  that  Iiad  forsook  my  heart, 
Keturns  again  in  such  tumultuous  tides, 
It  quite  o'ercomes  me.     Lead  to  my  apartment. — 
0  prince !  I  blush  to  think  what  I  have  said 
But  fate  has  wrested  the  confession  fi'om  me ; 
Go  on,  and  prosper  in  the  paths  of  honour, 
Thy  virtue  will  excuse  my  pasaion  for  thee, 
A.nd  mate  the  gods  propitious  to  our  love. 

JuBA.     I  am  so  blest,  I  fear  'tis  all  a  dream 
Fortune,  thou  now  hast  made  amends  for  all 
Thy  past  uniindneas.     I  absolve  my  stars. 
Wbat  though  Numidia  add  her  oonciuer'd  towus 
And  provinces  to  swell  the  victor's  triumph  ! 
Juba  will  never  at  his  fate  repine ; 
Let  Caesar  have  the  world,  if  Maroia's  mine. 


Ca'^>,  Lucius. 

Lucitrs.     I  stand  astonisht  I  what,  tlie  bold  Seiiipronius  I 
That  still  broke  foremost  through  the  crowd  of  patriots, 
As  with  a  hurricane  of  zeal  transported. 
And  virtuous  even  to  madness — 

Cato.  Tmst  me,  Luciws, 

Our  civil  discords  have  produced  such  crimes, 
Such  monstrous  crimes,  I  am  surprised  at  nothing. 
—0  Lucius  1  I  am  sijk  of  this  bad  world  I 
The  day-light  and  the  sun  grow  painful  to  me.' 

Tht  Sivij  hiH  ofd  the  si;n.     "  Ttedet  ecBii  convexa  tueri."  _ 
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BntcT  PouTius. 

But  see  where  Fortius  comes  !  what  means  this  hastflP 
Why  aio  thy  looks  thu3  changed  ? 

PoRTiua,  My  heart  is  grioT'd 

I  bring  such  news  as  will  afSict  my  father. 

Cato.     Has  Csesar  shed  more  Roman  bloud? 

PORTIIIS.  Not  50, 

The  traitor  Syptas,  aa  within  the  square 

He  esorcised  his  troops,  the  signal  giveu, 

Flew  off  at  oaee  with  Lis  Numidian  horso 

To  the  south  gat«,  where  Marcus  holds  the  wateh. 

I  saWj  and  call'd  to  stop  him,  but  in  Taiu, 

He  toss'il  his  arm  aloft,  and  proudly  told  me, 

He  would  not  stay  and  perish  like  Sempronius, 

Cato,     Perfidious  men !  but  haste,  my  son,  and  see 
Thy  brother  Marcus  acts  a  Roman's  part,      \T^xit  Fo'tivs 
— Lueius,  the  torrent  hears  too  hard  upon  me  : 
Justice  gives, way  to  force:  the  contLuor'd  world 
Is  CiBsar's :  Cato  has  no  business  in  it. 

Lucios,     While  pride,  oppression,  and  injustice  reign, 
The  world  will  still  demand  her  Cato's  presence. 
In  pity  to  mankind,  submit  to  Csesar, 
And  reconcile  thy  mighty  soul  to  life. 

Cato.     Would  Lucius  have  me  live  to  swell  the  number 
Of  Ciesar's  slaves,  or  by  a  base  submission 
Give  up  the  cause  of  Rome,  and  own  a  tyrant  ? 

Lucius.     The  victor  never  will  impose  on  Cato 
TJngen'roaa  terms.     His  enemies  confess 
The  virtues  of  humanity  are  Cfesar'a. 

Cato.      Curse  on  his  virtues  I  they've  undone  his  country 
Such  popular  humanity  is  treason- 
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But  see  joung  Juba !  the  good  youth  appears 
Full  of  the  guilt  of  his  perfidious  auhjects. 

Lvcivs.     Alas !  poor  prince  !  liis  fate  deserves  oorapassiua. 

Enter  Juba, 

JuBA.     I  blush,  and  am  confounded  to  appear 
Before  thy  presence,  Cato. 

Cato.  What's  thy  crime  ? 

JuBA.     I'm  a  NumidiaH. 

Cato.  And  a  hrave  oue  too. 

Thou  hast  a  Konjan  soul, 

JuBA.  Hast  thou  not  hoard 

Of  my  false  countrymen? 

Cato.  Alas  !  young  prince, 

Falsehood  and  fraud  shoot  up  in  every  soil, 
The  product  of  all  climes— -Rome  has  its  Cjesars. 

JuBA.     'Tis  gen'roua  thus  to  comfort  the  distrest. 

CA'i?o.     'Tis  just  to  give  applause  where  'tis  deaerv'd ; 
Thy  virtue,  prince,  has  stood  tte  test  of  fortune, 
Like  purest  gold,  that,  tortur'd  in  the  furnace, 
Comesout  more  bright,  and  brings  forth  all  its  weight. 

JuBA.     What  shall  I  answer  thee  ?  my  ravish'd  heart 
O'erflowa  with  secret  joy :  I'd  rather  gain 
Thy  praise,  0  Cato  !  than  Numidia'a  empire. 

Re-enter  Portius 

PoBTiTJS.     Misfortune  on  misfortune  !  grief  on  grief! 
My  brother  Marcus — 

Cato.      Hat !  what  has  he  done  ? 
Has  he  forsook  his  post  ?  has  he  given  way  ? 
Did  he  look  tamely  on,  and  let  'em  passf 
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PoiLTitis.     Scarce  tad  I  left  my  father,  but  I  met  him 
Borne  on  the  akields  of  his  surviving  soldiers, 
Breathless  and  pale,  and  oover'd  o'er  with  wounds. 
Long  at  the  head  of  his  few  faithful  friends, 
He  stood  the  shook  of  a  whole  host  of  foes ; 
Till,  obstinately  hrave,  and  bent  on  death, 
Opprest  with  multitudes,  he  greatly  fell. 

Oato.      I'm  satisfy' d. 

PoRTiBS,  Nor  did  he  fall  before 

His  sword  had  piorc'd  through  the  false  heart  of  Syphax. 
Yonder  he  lies.     I  saw  tlie  hoary  traitor 
Grin  in  the  pangs  of  death,  and  bite  the  ground. 

Cato.     Thanks  to  the  gods !  my  boy  lias  done  his  duty 
— Fortius,  when  I  am  dead,  be  sure  thou  place 
His  urn  near  mine. 

PoRTiirs.     Long  may  they  keep  aisunder  ! 

Lucius.      0  Cato !  arm  thy  soul  with  all  its  patience ; 
See  where  the  corpse  of  thy  dead  son  approaches  ! 
The  citizeuB  and  senators,  alarm'd, 
Have  gatlier'd  round  it,  and  attend  it  weeping. 

Oato,  meeting  the  corjise. 

"Welcome,  my  son !  hero  lay  him  down,  my  friends, 
Full  in  my  sight,  that  I  may  view  at  leisure 
The  bloody  corse,  and  count  those  glorious  wounds. 
— How  beautiful  is  death,  when  earn'd  by  virtue  I 
Who  would  not  be  that  youth  ?  what  pity  is  it 
That  we  can  die  but  once  to  serve  our  country  I 
— Why  sits  this  sadness  on  your  brows,  my  friends  ? 
I  should  have  blush'd  if  Oato's  house  had  stood 
Secure,  and  flourisl)'d  in  a  civil  war. 
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— Fortius,  behold  thy  hrother,  and  rememler 
Thy  life  is  not  thy  own,  when  Kome  demandsit. 

JuBA.     Was  ever  man  like  this  1  lAsiile. 

Cato.  Alaa  I  my  friends  ! 

"VVhy  mourn  you  thus  ?  let  not  a  private  loss 
Afflict  your  hearts.     'Tis  Eome  reijuircs  our  tears. 
The  mistress  of  the  world,  the  seat  of  empire, 
The  nurse  of  heroes,  the  delight  of  gods, 
That  humbled  the  proud  tyrants  of  the  earth. 
And  set  the  nations  free,  Home  is  no  more. 
O  liberty !  0  virtue  I  0  my  country  ! 

JtiBA,      Behold  that  upright  man !  Rome  fills  his  eyes 
With,  tears,  that  flow'd  not  o'er  his  own  dead  sou. 

[Aside. 

Cato.     Whate'er  the  Eoman  virtue  has  subdu'd, 
The  sub's  whole  course,  tfie  day  and  year,  are  Cieaar's. 
For  him  the  solf-dovoted  Decii  dy'd. 
The  Fabii  fell,  and  the  great  Scipios  conquer'd ; 
Even  Pompey  fought  for  Csesar.    Oh  !  my  friends  ! 
How  is  the  toil  of  fate,  the  work  of  ages, 
The  Roman  empire  fallen  !  0  curst  ambition ! 
Eallon  into  Csesar's  hands  !  our  great  forefathers 
Had  left  him  nought  to  conquer  but  his  country. 

Jtjba.     While  Cato  lives,  Csesar  will  blush  to  see 
Mankind  enslaved,  and  bo  ashamed  of  empire. 

Cato.     Cssbsx  ashamed  1  has  not  he  seen  Pharsalia  ? 

Lucius.     Cato,  'tis  time  thou  save  thyself  and  ua. 

Cato.     Lose  not  a  thought  on  me,  I'm  out  of  danger. 
Heaven  will  not  leave  me  in  the  victor's  hand. 
Caesar  shall  never  say  I  conquer'd  Cato. 
But,  oh  I  my  friends,  your  safety  fills  my  heart 
With  ajixious  thouglits;  a  thousand  secret  terrors 
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Bise  in  m/  sonl :  how  shall  I  save  my  friends  I 
'Tis  now,  0  Ojesar,  I  begin  to  fear  thee. 

Lucius.     Gscsar  has  mercy,  if  we  ask  it  of  him. 

Cato.     Then  ask  it,  I  conjure  you  !  let  him  know 
Whate'er  was  done  agaiost  him,  Oato  did  it. 
Add,  if  you  please,  tkat  I  request  it  of  him. 
The  virtue  of  my  friends  may  pass  unpunish'd. 
— Juha,  my  heart  is  trouhled  for  thy  sake. 
Should  I  advise  thee  to  regain  Numidia, 
Or  seek  the  conqueror  ? — 

JuBA.  If  I  forsake  thee 

"Whilst  I  have  life,  may  heaven  abandon  Juha  I 

Cato.     Thy  virtues,  prince,  if  I  foresee  aright, 
Wil!  one  day  make  thee  great ;  at  Rome,  hereafter, 
'Twill  he  no  crime  to  have  been  Gate's  friend. 
Portius,  draw  near  !  my  son,  thou  oft  hast  seen 
Thy  sire  engaged  in  a  corrupted  state. 
Wrestling  with  vice  and  faction ;  now  thou  seest  ma 
Spent,  overpowcr'd,  despairing  of  success  ; 
Let  me  advise  thee  to  retreat  betimes 
To  thy  paternal  seat,  the  Sabine  field, 
Where  the  great  Censor  toil'd  with  his  own  hands, 
And  all  our  frugal  ancestors  were  blest 
In  humble  virtues,  and  a  rural  life. 
There  live  retired,  pray  for  the  peace  of  Home  ; 
Content  thyself  to  be  obscurely  good. 
When  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  bear  sway, 
The  post  of  honour  is  a  private  station. 

Fortius.     I  hope  my  father  does  not  recommend 
A  life  to  Fortius  that  he  scorns  himself. 

Cato.     Farewel,  my  friends  1  if  there  he  any  of  you 
Who  dare  not  trust  the  vict 
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Know,  there  are  ships  prepared  by  my  command, 
{Their  sails  already  opening  to  the  winds) 
That  shall  convey  you  to  the  wish'd-for  port. 
Is  there  aught  else,  my  friends,  I  can  do  for  you  ? 
The  conqueror  draws  near.     Once  more  farewell 
If  e'er  we  meet  hereafter,  we  shall  meet 
In  happier  climes,  and  on  a  safer  shore, 
Where  Caesar  never  shall  approach  us  more. 

[^Fointing  to  his  dead  son. 
There  the  brave  youth,  with  love  of  virtue  fired, 
Who  greatly  in  his  country's  cause  expired, 
Shall  know  he  conquer'd.     The  firm  patriot  there 
(Who  made  the  welfare  of  mankind  his  eare) 
Though  still,  by  faction,  vioe,  and  fortune,  oroat, 
Shall  fiud  the  gen'roue  labour  was  not  lost. 

ACT  V. 

SCENE   I 

ATo  solm,  sifting-  in  a  ihougktfid  posture:  in  his  hand  Plato'* 
Book  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  A  drawn  sword  mi  iht 
table  by  Mm. 

It  must  be  so — Plato,  thou  reasou'st  well ! — 

Else  ■whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire. 

This  longing  after  immortality  ? 

Or  whence  this  secret  dread,  and  inward  horror, 

Of  falling  into  nought  ?  why  shrinks  the  soul 

Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction  ? 

'Tis  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us  ; 

'Tb  heaven  itself,  that  points  out  an  hereafter, 

And  intimates  oteriiitj  to  man. 
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JJteraity  !  tliou.  pleasing,  dreadful  ttought ! 

I'lirougli  what  variety  of  untrj'd  being, 

Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  muat  we  pasa  ! 

The  wide,  th'  unbounded  prospect  lies  hcfore  mo ; 

But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  rest  upon  it. 

Here  will  I  hold.     If  there's  a  power  above  ws, 

(And  that  there  is  all  nature  cries  aloud 

Through  all  her  works)  he  must  delight  in  virtue, 

And  that  which  he  delights  in,  must  be  happy. 

But  when  !  or  where ! — This  world  was  made  for  Ceesai. 

I'm  weary  of  conjectures— This  must  end  'em. 

'iLaying  his  hand  on  his  sword. 

Thus  am  I  doubly  arm'd :  my  death  and  life, 
My  banc  and  antidote  are  both  before  me ; 
This  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  an  end  ; 
But  this  informs  me  I  shall  never  die. 
The  soul  secured  in  her  existence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point. 
The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years, 
But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 
TInhurt  amidst  the  wars  of  elements, 
The  wrecks  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds 

What  means  this  heaviness  that  hangs  upon  me  ? 
This  lethargy  that  creeps  through  all  mj  senses  1 
Nature  oppress'd,  and  harass'd  out  with  care. 
Sinks  down  to  rest.     This  once  I'll  favour  her. 
That  my  awaken'd  soul  may  take  her  flight, 
Benew'd  in  all  her  strength,  and  fresh  with  life. 
An  offering  fit  for  heaven.     Let  guilt  or  fear 
Disturb  man's  rest ;   Cato  knows  neither  of  'em, 
Indiflerent  in  !  is  choice  to  sleep  or  die. 
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SCENE  ir. 
Cato,  Fortius. 

Oato,     But,  hall  I  Iiow's  tliis,  my  son  ?  why  this  intrusion  ? 
Were  not  my  orders  that  I  would  be  private  ? 
Why  am  I  diaohey'd  ? 

PoiiTiiJS.  Alas !  my  father  ! 

What  means  this  sword?  this  instrument  of  death? 
Let  me  convey  it  henco  ! 

Cato.  Rash  youth,  forbeai  1 

PoRTiua.     0  let  the  prayers,  th'  entreatioa  of  your  friends, 
Their  tears,  their  common  danger,  wrest  it  from  you. 

Cato.    Wouldst  thou  hetray  mo  ?  wouldst  thou  give  me  up 
A  slave,  a  captive,  into  Ogesar's  hands  ? 
Retire,  and  leam  obedience  to  a  fa,ther 
Or  know,  young  man  I — ■ 

PoRTiirs.  Look  not  thus  sternly  on  me  , 

You  know  I'd  rather  die  than  disobey  you. 

Cato.     'Tis  well !  again  I'm  master  of  myself. 
Now,  Cjosar,  let  thy  troops  beset  our  gates, 
And  bar  each  avenue,  thy  gathering  fleets 
O'erspread  the  sea,  and  stop  up  every  port ; 
Cato  shall  open  to  himself  a  passage, 
And  mook  thy  hopes — 

Fortius.  O,  air  I  forgive  your  son. 

Whose  grief  hangs  heavy  on  him  !  0  my  fath  ir  1 
How  am  I  sure  it  is  not  the  last  time 
I  e'er  shall  call  you  so  !  be  not  displeased, 
0  be  not  angry  with  me  whilst  I  weep. 
And,  in  the  anguish  of  my  heart  beseech  you 
To  c|«it  the  dreadfiJ  purpose  of  yonr  soul! 
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Cato.     Tliou  liast  tieen  CTcr  good  and  dutiful 

{^Einhracing  him 
Weop  not,  ray  son.      All  will  l)e  well  again. 
The  righteous  gods,  whom  I  have  sought  to  please, 
Will  succoiu-  Cato,  and  preserve  his  ciildreii. 

PottTius.     Yoor  words  give  comfort  to  mj  drooping  heart 

Cato.     Fortius,  thou  mayat  rely  upon  my  conduct. 
Thy  iather  will  not  act  what  misbeeomes  him. 
But  go,  my  son,  and  see  if  aught  bo  wanting 
Among  thy  father's  friends ;  see  them  embarked ; 
And  tell  TOO  if  the  winds  and  seas  befriend  thera. 
My  soul  is  quite  weighed  down  with  care,  and  asks 
The  soft  refreshment  of  a  moment's  sleep. 

PoitTius.     My  thoughts  are  more  at  ease,  my  heart  revives. 

SOEKE    IK. 

POKTITIS,     MaECIA. 

Fortius.     0  Mareia,  O  my  sister,  still  there's  hope ! 
Our  feither  wiU  not  cast  away  a  life 
So  needful  to  us  all,  and  to  his  country. 
He  is  retired  to  rest,  and  seems  to  cherish 
Thoughts  full  of  peace.     He  has  dispatoh'd  me  hence 
With  orders  that  bespeak  a  mind  composed, 
And  studious  for  the  safety  of  his  friends. 
Marcia,  take  care  that  none  disturb  his  slumbers. 

Maucia.     0  yc  immortal  powers,  that  guard  the  just, 
Watch  round  his  oouoh,  and  soften  his  repose, 
Banish  his  sorrows,  and  becalm  his  soul 
With  easy  dreams ;  remember  all  his  virtues ! 
And  show  mankind  that  goodness  is  your  care. 
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SCENE    IT. 
Lucia,  Mahoia. 

Lucia.     "Where  is  your  fatter,  Marcia,  where  is  Cato  ? 

Maecia.     Lueia,  speak  low,  he  is  retired  to  rest. 
Luoia,  I  feel  a  gently-dawning  hope 
Bise  in  my  soul.     We  shall  he  happy  still. 

Ldcia.     Alaa  1  I  tremhle  when  I  think  on  Cato, 
la  every  view,  in  every  thought  I  tiremhle  ! 
Cato  is  stern,  and  awful  aa  a  god. 
He  knows  not  how  to  wink  at  human  frailty. 
Or  pardon  weakness  that  he  never  felt. 

Marcia.     Though  stern  and  awful  to  the  foes  of  Kome, 
He  is  all  goodness,  Luoia,  always  mUd, 
Compassionate,  and  gentle  to  his  friends. 
Eill'd  witi  domestio  tendemMS,  the  best, 
The  kindest  father  !  I  have  ever  found  him 
Easy,  and  good,  and  hounteous  to  my  wishes. 

Lucia,     'Tis  his  couaeat  alone  can  make  us  hlest. 
Marcia,  we  hoth  are  equally  involv'd 
In  the  same  intricate,  perplext  distress. 
The  oruel  hand  of  fate,  that  has  destroy'd 
Thy  hrother  Marcus,  whom  we  both  lament — 

Marcia.     And  over  shall  lament,  unhappy  youth  ! 

Lucia.     Has  set  my  soul  at  large,  and  now  I  stand 
Loose  of  my  vow.     But  who  knows  Oato's  thoughts  ? 
Who  knows  how  yot  he  may  dispose  of  Fortius, 
Or  how  he  has  determin'd  of  thyself  ? 

Maucia.     Let  him  but  live  !  commit  tlie  rest  to  heaven. 
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Eyder  Lucius. 

Lucius,     Sweat  are  the  slumbers  of  tie  virtuous  mitn  1 

0  Marcia,  I  ha¥o  seen  thy  godlike  father : 
Some  power  invisihle  supports  his  soul, 
And  bears  it  up  in  all  its  ■wonted  greatness. 
A  kind  refreshing  sleep  is  fallen  upon  him ; 

1  saw  him  stretch'd  at  ease,  hia  fancy  lost 

In  pleasing  dreams  ;  as  I  drew  near  his  coucti, 

He  smiled,  and  cry'd,  Caesar  thou  oanst  not  hurt  me. 

Makoia.     His  mind  still  labours   with    some    dreadful 


Lucius.     Lnoia,  why  all  this  grief,  these  floods  of  sorrow  i 
Dry  up  thy  tears,  my  child,  we  all  are  safe 
While  Cato  lives — his  presence  wiU  protect  us. 

Enter  Juea. 

JuBA,     Lucius,  the  horsemen  are  return'd  from  yiewing 
The  number,  strength,  and  posture  of  our  foesj 
Who  now  encamp  within  a  short  hour's  march. 
On  the  high  point  of  yon  bright  western  tower, 
We  ken  them  from  afar,  the  setting  sun 
Plays  on  their  shinmg  arms  and  burnish'd  helmets, 
And  oovera  all  the  field  with  gleams  of  flre. 

Lucius.     Marcia,  'tis  time  we  should  awake  thy  father. 
Csesar  is  still  disposed  to  give  us  terms, 
And  waits  at  distance  till  he  hears  from  Cato. 

Enter  Poniius. 

Portins,  thy  looks  speak  somewhat  of  importanoe. 
What  tidings  doat  thou  bring?  methinks  I  see 
Unusual  gladness  sparkling  in  thy  eyes. 
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PoETiiTS.     As  I  was  hasting  to  the  port,  wliero  now 
My  fatlier'a  friends,  impatient  for  a  passage, 
Accuse  the  lingering  winds,  a  sail  arrived 
Prom  Pompey's  son,  who  through  the  realms  of  Spain 
Calls  oat  for  vengeance  on  his  father's  death, 
And  rouses  the  whole  nation  up  to  arms. 
Were  Cato  at  their  head,  onee  more  might  Rome 
Assort  her  rights,  and  claim  her  liberty. 
But,  hark!  what  means  that  groan  !  0  give  me  way. 
And  let  me  fly  into  my  father's  presence.    lEa^it  Fortius, 

Lucius,     Cato,  amidst  his  slumbers,  thinks  on  Rome, 
And  in  the  wild  disorder  of  his  soul 
Mourns  o'er  his  country. — Hah  !  a  second  groaa  — 
Heaven  guard  uB  all — 

Marcia.  Alas  !  'tis  not  the  voiot 

Of  one  who  sleeps !  'tis  agonizing  pain, 
'Tis  death  is  in  that  sound — 

Re-enter  Fortius. 

Fortius.  0  sight  of  woel 

0  Maroia,  what  we  fear'd  is  come  to  pass  I 
Oato  is  fallen  upon  his  sword — 

Lucius.  0  Portias, 

Hide  all  the  horrors  of  thy  mournful  tale, 
And  let  us  guess  the  rest. 

Fortius.  I've  rais'd  him  up, 

And  placed  him  in  his  chair,  where,  pale  and  faint. 
He  gasps  for  breath,  and,  as  his  life  flows  from  him. 
Demands  to  see  his  friends.  His  servants  weeping, 
Obseq^uious  to  his  orders,  bear  him  hither. 

[TViC  back  scene  opens,  and  discovds  Cato. 
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,  Marcia.     0  hoavon  assist  me  in  tLis  ilroadiul  hour 
To  pay  the  last  sad  duties  to  my  father, 

JuBA.     These  are  thy  triumphs,  thy  exploitSj  0  Ca-'sar! 

Lucius.     Now  is  Rome  fallen  indeed  ! — 

{^Catn  drought  forward  in  his  cJiair. 

Cato.  Hero  set  me  down — 

Fortius  come  near  me — are  my  friends  embark'd  ? 
Can  any  thing  be  thought  of  for  their  service  ? 
Whilst  I  yet  live  lot  me  not  live  in  vain. 
— 0  Lucius,  art  thou  here  ? — thou  art  too  good  1 — 
Let  this  OUT  friendship  live  between  our  children; 
Make  Fortius  happy  in  thy  daughter  Lucia. 
Alas  1  poor  man,  he  weeps! — Marcia,  my  daughter — 
—  0  bend  me  forward  I — Juba  loves  thee,  Marcia. 
A  senator  of  Rome,  while  Rome  survived. 
Would  not  have  matcK'd  his  daughter  with  a  king. 
But  Cscsar's  arms  have  thrown  down  all  distinction  ; 
Wboe'er  is  brave  and  virtuous,  is  a  Roman — 
— I'm  sick  to  death — 0  when  shall  I  get  loose 
From  this  vain  world,  th'  abodo  of  guilt  and  soiTOw  ! 
— And  yet  methinks  a  beam  of  light  breaks  in 
On  my  departing  soul.     Alas  !  I  fear 
Pve  been  too  hasty."  0  yo  powers  that  search 
The  heart  of  man,  and  weigh  his  inmost  thoughts, 
K  I  have  done  amiss,  impute  it  not ! — 
The  best  may  err,  but  you  are  good,  and — oh !  [Diss. 

Lucius.     There  fled  tlio  greatest  soul  that  ever  warm'd 
A  Roman  breast.     0  Cato  !  0  my  friend  1 
Thy  will  shall  be  religiously  observ'd. 

»Alm!  I/earFve  hem  too  hasty.  Thh 
bnt  the  amiable  author,  ever  attentive  to  tl 
tne,  oliose,  io'  the  sake  of  those,  to  violate  i 
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But  let  us  bear  this  awful  corpse  to  Oassar, 
And  lay  it  in  his  sight,  that  it  may  stand 
A  fence  betwist  us  and  the  -victor's  wi'ath  ■ 
Cato,  tho'  dead,  shall  still  protect  his  frienda. 

From  hence,  let  fierce  contcndiDg  nations  know 
What  dire  effects  from  civil  discord  flow. 
'Tis  this  that  shakos  our  country  with  alarms, 
And  gives  up  Kome  a  prey  to  Roman  arms, 
Produces  fraud,  and  cruelty,  and  strife, 
And  robs  the  guilty  world  of  Cato'a  lifft 
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EPILOG  UE. 

BY   DR.    BAETH. 

SPOKEN    BY   MRS.   PORTEB. 

What  odd  fantastio  things  we  women  do  ! 

Who  won'd  not  listen  when  young  lovers  woo  1 

But  die  a  maid,  jet  have  the  okoioe  of  two  I 

Ladies  are  often  cruel  to  tlieir  cost; 

To  give  joit  pain,  themselves  they  punish  most, 

VowB  of  virginity  should  well  be  weigh'd ; 

Too  oft  they're  canoell'd,  tho'  in  convents  made. 

Would  you  revenge  such  rash  resolves — you  may  : 

Be  spiteful — and  helieve  tLe  thing  we  say; 

We  hate  yon  when  you're  easily  said  nay. 

How  needless,  if  you  Itnew  ua,  were  your  fears ! 

Let  love  have  eyes,  and  beauty  will  have  ears. 

Our  hearts  are  form'd  as  you  yourselves  would  ohuse, 

Too  proud  to  ash,  too  humble  to  refuse  : 

We  give  to  merit,  and  to  wealth  we  sell ; 

He  sighs  with  most  success  that  settles  well. 

The  woes  of  wedlock  with  the  joys  we  mix ; 

'Tis  best  repenting  in  a  eoaoh  and  sis. 

Blame  not  our  conduct,  since  we  but  pursue 
Those  lively  lessons  wo  have  learn'd  from  you : 
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Toui  breaata  no  more  the  fire  of  beauty  warms, 
But  wicked  wealth  usurps  the  power  of  charms , 
What  paans  to  get  the  gaudy  thing  you  hate, 
To  swell  in  show,  and  he  a  wretch  in  state  I 
At  plays  you  ogle,  at  tlie  ring  jou  how  ; 
Even  churches  are  no  sanctuaries  now ; 
There,  golden  idols  all  your  vows  reoeiye, 
She  is  no  goddess  that  has  nought  to  give. 
Oh,  may  once  moro  the  happy  age  appear, 
When  words  were  artless,  and  the  thoughts  sincere 
When  gold  and  grandeur  were  unenry'd  things. 
And  courts  less  coveted  than  groves  and  springs. 
Love  then  shall  only  mourn  when  truth  complains. 
And  constancy  fee!  transport  in  its  ehaiiiB  ; 
Sighs  with  success  their  own  soft  anguish  tell. 
And  eyes  shall  utter  what  tho  lips  conceal : 
Virtue  again  to  its  bright  station  climb, 
And  beauty  fear  no  enemy  hut  time; 
Tie  f^r  shall  listen  to  desert  alone, 
And  every  Lucia  find  a  Cato's  son. 
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On  you  submisai 
By  whom  ti 
And  all  the 


TO  HEK  ROYAL  HiaHHTESS 

THE     I'EINCESS     OP    WALES, 

WITH  THE  TEAGEDY  OF  CATO.— Not.  mt 

The  muse  tliat  oft,  ■witli  saered  raptures  fir'd, 

Has  gen'roua  tlioughta  of  liberty  iuapir'dj 

Aad,  boldly  riaing  for  Britannia's  laws, 

great  Cato  in  her  country's  eause,> 
waits,  with  liopea  aaaur'd, 
ty  blessing  stands  secur'd, 
.  ttat  our  ago  adorn, 

Are  promia'd  to  a  people  yet  unborn. 

No  longer  shall  the  widow'd  land  bemoan 

A  broken  lineage,  and  a  doubtful  throne ; 

But  boast  her  royal  progeny'a  increase. 

And  count  the  pledgea  of  her  future  peace. 

0  born  to  strengthen  and  to  grace  our  isle  ! 

While  jou,  fair  PaiNCEsa,  in  your  offspring  smile, 

■  Engaged  gnat  Oata  !«  her  comitr)/a  naase.  Soma  little  disingenuity 
has  been  onaraed  on  tlie  aafhor,  from  this  line  (aee  Pope's  Works,  Ep.  to 
Ang.  T.  215,  Mr.  Warbni'ton's  edition),  nor  can  I  wholly  aoqnit  him  of  it. 
The  trutK  howoTer,  seems  to  be  this:  Mr.  A.  had  no  party-views  in  com- 
posing this  tragedy;  and  he  was  only  solicitous  (whatever  his  friends 
might  be),  to  secure  tlie  suffi'oge  of  both  parties,  when  it  was  brought  on 
the  stage.  But  the  publio  would  only  see  it  in  a  political  light:  and  was 
it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  poet,  in  a  dedication  too,  should  take  advan- 
tage of  the  general  voice,  to  make  a  merit  of  his  imputed  patriotism,  with 
the  new  familyl  How  spotless  must  that  muse  be,  that,  in  passing  through 
a  court,  had  only  oontr.icted  this  slight  stain,  even  in  the  opinion  of  so  so- 
rare  a  censor  and  casuist  as  Ml-.  Pope  1 
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Supplying  charms  to-  the  s 
Each  heavenly  daughter's  triumphs  we  presage ; 
Already  see  th'  ilhistrious  youths  complaiE, 
And  pity  monarchs  doom'd  to  sigh,  iii  vain. 

Thou  too,  the  darling  of  our  fond  desires, 
Whom  Albion,  opening  wide  her  arms,  recjuires 
With  manly  valour  and  attractive  air 
Shalt  quell  the  fierce  and  captivate  the  fair. 
0  England's  younger  hope  1  in  whom  conspire 
The  mother's  sweetness,  and  the  father's  Are  ! 
Tor  thee,  perhaps,  even  now,  of  kingly  race. 
Some  dawning  beauty  blooms  in  every  grace, 
Some  Carolina,  to  heaven's  dictates  true, 
Who,  while  the  sceptr'd  rivals  vainly  sue, 
Thy  inborn  worth  with  conscious  eyes  shall  see, 
And  sligit  th'  imperial  diadem  for  thee. 

Fleas'd  with  the  prospect  of  successive  reigna, 
The  tuneful  tribe  no  more  in  daring  strains 
Shall  vindicate,  with  pious  fears  opprest, 
Eudangor'd  rights,  and  liberty  distrest ; 
To  milder  sounds  each  muse  shall  tune  the  lyre. 
And  gratitude,  and  faith  to  kings  inspire. 
And  filial  love  j  bid  impious  discord  cease. 
And  soothe  the  madding  faetions  into  peace ; 
Or  rise  ambitious  in  more  lofty  lays, 
And  teach  the  nation  their  new  monarch's  praise, 
Describe  his  awful  look,  and  godlike  mind. 
And  Cfesar's  power  with  Gate's  virtue  join'd. 

Meanwhile,  bright  Princess,  who,  with  graceful  ease 
And  native  majesty,  are  form'd  to  please. 
Behold  those  arts  with  a  propitious  eye. 
That  suppliant  to  their  great  protectress  fly  ! 
vol.  1.-20* 
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Then  shall  they  triumph,  and  the  British  stage 
Improve  her  manners  and  refine  her  rage, 
More  noble  characters  expose  to  view. 
And  draw  her  finisht  heroines  from  jou. 

Nor  you  the  kind  indulgence  will  refuse, 
Skill'd  in  the  labours  of  the  deathless  muse : 
The  deathless  muse  with  undiminish'd  rays 
Through  distant  times  the  lovely  dame  conveys  ; 
To  Gloriana  Waller's  harp  was  strung; 
The  queen  still  shines,  because  the  poet  sung. 
Even  all  those  graces,  in  your  frame  eombin'd, 
The  common  fate  of  mortal  charms  may  find; 
(Content  our  short-lived  praises  to  engage, 
The  joy  and  wonder  of  a  single  age,) 
UdIcss  some  poet  in  a  lasting  song 
To  late  posterity  their  fame  prolong, 
Instruct  our  sons  the  radiant  form  to  prize, 
And  see  your  beauty  with  their  fathers'  eyes. 
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INTKODUOTOEY    HEMAEKS. 

"Tas  following  Latm  poemaare,  in  their  kind,  asoellent.  Tliey  ai'e  tiio 
letter  worth  reading,  as  tliey  siiow  with  what  care  our  young  aviHior  liad 
fltQdiedtha  prinoe  of  Ilia  Laija  poata;  and  fromwliat  source  he  afterwards 
derived,  what  a  eertdin  wi'iter  calla.  a,  little  whimsically  indeed,  but,  I 
think,  not  nnhapily,  his  siceet  VirgUian  prose.  This  Vir^lianigTO,  if  1  may 
BO  Speak,  consists  in  opening  a  subject  by  degrees;  in  presenting  it,  first, 
in  a  few  and  simple  terms,  and  than  enlarging  and  brightening  it  by  a  more 
distinct  and  esqvuBita  expr^siio,  tiiJ  Ilia  ('«>«r:ption  becomes,  as  tt  were, 
faH-^ktm,  and  is  set  before  ti»  m  all  Jb  gr'Ke  and  beauty.  With  this 
gradual  extension  of  a  Heotiment,  i,r  in.agc,  16  joined  an  improvement  in 
the  rhythm.  The  ear  is  consulted,  as  well  as  the  inu^JDation ;  end  the 
harmony  of  numbers  keeps  pace  with  the  energy  of  expression.  It  is  re- 
markable that  Mr.  Addieon's  atiidioos  imagination  of  Villi's  manner,  hurt 
lis  English  poetry  Bomctimes,  though  it  always  improved  his  English  prose. 
The  reason  was,  ho  had  no  faoility  in  rhyming;  and  so  was  obliged  many 
times  to  take  up  with  a,  weaker  word  or  phrase,  than  its  place  in  his  ver^e 
required.  Hence,  the  frequent  rediindancies  in  his  rhymed  poetry,  which 
were  intended  by  him,  aa  ampli^oationa.  In  hia  proae,  he  was  under  no 
such  reatnunt;  and  bis  exact  taste  always  led  him  to  perfection.  That  this 
obaerration  is  jnstj  we  may  see  from  bis  Colo,  where  the  freedom  of  blank 
verse,  aa  it  is  called,  secured  him  from  this  mischance;  and  from  these 
Latin  poems,  in  which  Virgilian  gradation  is  every  where  observed,  and 
nioely  imitated." — Huen. 

"  Here  (Oxford)  he  continued  to  cultivate  poetry  and  ctitioiam,  and 
grew  first  eminent  by  his  Latin  oompositiona,  wbiob  are  indeed  entitled 
to  particular  praise.  He  baa  not  confined  himself  to  the  imitation  of  any 
ancient  author,  but  has  formed  hia  style  from  the  general  language,  aueh 
as  a  diligent  perusal  of  the  productions  of  different  ages  happened  to  eapply. 
"  His  I.atin  oompositiona  seem  to  have  had  much  of  hb  fondnoaa,  for  he 
(ollocted  a  second  volume  of  the  '  Mfisie  Anglicanie'  porhapa  for  a  conve- 
nient receptacle  in  which,  all  his  Latji".  pieces  are  inserted,  and  where  bis 
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POEMATA.  im 

poam  on  tte  Peace  has  the  firat  place.  Three  of  liis  Latin  poems  are  npon 
Bubjacto  on  which,  perhaps,  he  would  not  tavu  ventured  to  have  written 
in  hi8  own  language  :  T/ie  Battle  of  the  Pigmiet  and  Cranes  ;  37«  Baro- 
meter  ;  and  a  Bowling  Green.  When  the  matter  is  low  or  scanty,  a  dead 
language,  in  which  nothing  ia  mean  because  nothing  is  familiar,  alTorda 
great  conTenianoes ;  and  by  the  Bonofous  magnificence  of  Roraan  syllables, 
the  writer  conceals  penuiy  of  thought  and  want  of  novelty  often  from  the 
reader  and  often  from  himself.  In  1697  appeared  hie  Lalin  verses  on  thfl 
Peace  of  Ryewiok,  which  he  dedicated  to  Montague,  and  which  was  after- 
wards  called  bj  Smith  '  the  beet  Latin  poem  since  the  JEiieid.'  Praise 
must  not  be  too  rigoronelj  examined;  but  the  perfui'mance  cannot  be  de- 
nied to  be  vigorous  and  elegant." — Johnson — Life  of  Addis<ni, 

Ogle's  opinion  is  lesB  favorable — "  He  collected  a  aaoond  volume  of  the 
'  MuBse  Anglicaaie,'  and  inserted  in  it  moat  of  his  Latin  compositions. 
Though  they  will  always  he  valued  by  the  echolar,  and  considered  as 
pi-oduotion8  of  proniiae,  they  cannot  compete  with  the  poems  of  Buchanan, 
or  of  Vincent  Bvown;  and  in  oon-ectneflB  must  yield  not  only  to  Johnson, 
but  now  to  many  wliose  clasacal  precision  has  been  derived  from  the 
labors  of  the  pMlologiats  of  the  greater  portion  of  »  century." — Oqle— ii/V 
of  Addison,  pp.  Kv.,  xvL 

Miss  Aikinis  not^  perhaps,  the  best  authonty  upon  this  subject — but  her 
remarks  <leBerve  insertion  :— 

"  In  furtherance  of  tlus  design,  he  now  pj'inted  at  the  Sheldon  press  a 
second  volume  of  the  Musie  Anglicante,  in  which  his  own  poems  occupy  a 
conspicuous  place  ; — celebrated  pi'oductions  of  which  same  account  must 
here  be  given. 

"The  com po  t  IL  t  erse,  even  when  not  a  commanded  exercise 
of  the  echo  la,        m  fi    t  of  imitation  so  natural  and  obvious  to  the 

academic,  with  m  j  t  dfiom  the  treasury  of  the  ancient  classics, 
and  a  taste  f  m  d  Imost  Insively  on  their  models,  that  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as      se  d         t  on  from  the  credit  of  early  English  scholar- 

ship, to  hav  p  1  ed  1  ttle  of  this  kind  of  fruit.  Dr.  Jolmson  has 
remarked,  tl  t  b  1  i!  pj.  arance  of  the  worts  of  Milton  and  Cowley, 
and  of  May's  Continuation  of  Luean'a  Pharsalia,  tlie  English -appeared 
unable  to  contest  the  palm  of  Latin  poetry  with  any  other  of  the  learned 
nations.'  These  writers  had  found  no  sucoessors  of  equal  merit  wbec 
Addison,  whether  moved  by  the  example  of  two  poets,  both  of  thorn  earlj 
objects  of  his  fervent  a^lrairation,  oi  solely  by  the  promptings  of  his  own 
eiegnnt  and  h.ghly  classical  spirit,  first  deteimmed  to  build  up  a  iitera.y 
reputation  on  the  foimdatiou  of  Eoman  song  home  pieces  of  merit  Imd 
however  been  produced,  which,  mingled  with  others  of  inferior  quality, 
had  issued  from  the  Oxford  press,  but  with  u  London  editor,  in  169!  in  a 
single  volume  entitled  MusaAngbcanie 

'  A  sequel  to  tliis  wurli,  also  A«ui  the  Sheldon  press,  appeared  b  169^ 
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in  wliioli  all  the  Latin  pieces  of  Addiaon,  eiglit  in  number,  were  on- 
tiuned  ;  his  poem  on  the  Paaeo  leading  the  way.  No  name  of  editor  ia 
given,  but  there  ia  no  doubt  tliat  the  seleotion  was  made  by  Addison  him- 
self, nor  of  course  that  the  elegant  Latin  preface  -which  reappeared  with 
Eorae  improvements  in  the  enlarged  and  oorreoted  edition  of  1714,  was 
from  his  pen.  In  this  address  to  the  public  it  is  emphatically  stated  that 
no  piece  has  been  inserted  in  this  collection  but  with  the  consent  of  its 
author;  and  a  severe  censure  is  passed  upon  the  editor  of  the  former 
volume,  who,  in  publishing  without  authority  several  impeifecl  and  juve- 
nile attoinpte,  ie  eidd  to  have  consulted  his  own  profit  more  than  the  repu- 
tation of  the  writers.  The  absence  of  any  oontribntions  from  Cambridge 
scholars,  is  adverted  to  in  terms  of  great  politeness,  which  yet  suggest 
the  auspieion  that  they  had  been  withheld  fcom  a  spirit  of  petty  jealouay 
towards  the  rival  university. 

"  Great  and  general  was  the  applause  given  by  contomporajy  scholars 
to  the  first  fruits  of  the  learned  muse  of  Addison;  nor  has  their  fame 
proved  fngitive.  The  coireotneas  and  claseioal  purity  of  those  graeefiil 
prodnetioDS  hare  received  no  attaint ;  and  although,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
Qbsecves,  that  praise  must  not  he  too  nicely  weighed  which  assigned  to 
his  poem  on  the  Peace  the  character  of  'the  best  Latin  poem  since 
Virgil,' judges  of  the  present  day,  both  competent  and  impartial,  have 
held  that  in  the  flow  and  cadence  of  his  verse,  at  least,  Addison  has  more 
nearly  attained  the  sweetness  and  majesty  of  Vii^il  than  any  other  mo- 

"  It  appears  that  Addison,  on  setting  out  for  his  travels,  carried  with 
him  the  new  volume  of  Musie  Anglicaucn,  and  occasionally  availed  himself 
of  it  as  a  kind  of  credential  letter  in  his  visits  to  the  scholars  of  the 
eonticent." — Aikiw — Life  of  Addison,  pp.  48,  61. 
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OAEOLO    MONTAGU, 


OuM  taiita  auribiis  tuis  obstrepat  vatum  nequissiuiorum 
turba,  nihil  est  cur  queraris  aliquid  inusitatuin  tibi  con- 
tigiasej  ubi  prseclarum.  hoc  argamentum  meis  etiam  nume- 
ris  violatmn  conspexeris.  Quantum  virtute  bellica  prw- 
stent  Britanni,  recens  ex  rebus  gestia  testatur  gloria ;  quam 
vero  in  humanioribus  pads  studJis  non  emineamus,  indicio 
sunt  qv.03  nuper  in  lucem  emisimus  versiculi.  Quod  st 
OoNGEETiua  ille  tuus  divino,  quo  Bolefc,  furore  correptus 
materiam  banc  non  exornasset,  vix  tanti  eaaet  ipsa  pas,  ut 
ilia  Ifetaremur  tot;  perditissimis  poetis  tam  mieere  decan- 
tata.  At,  dum  alios  inscctor,  mei  ipaiue  oblitus  fuisee 
videor,  qid  baud  minores  forsau  ex  Latinis  tibi  moleetiaa 
allaturus  sum,  quam  quas  illi  ex  vernaculis  suis  carminibua 
attulerunt ;  nisi  quod  inter  ipsos  cruciatus  lenimentum 
aliquoil  dolori  tribuat  tormenti  varietas.     Nee  quidem  ua- 
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c[uam  adduci  poasem,  ut  poema  patrio  eerraoae  coBScrip- 
tum  oculia  tuis  subjicerem,  c[ui  ab  istia  conatibus  cseteros 
omnee  scribendo  non  minus  deterrea,  qiiam  faveiido  exci- 
taveria. 

Himianitatis  Tuse 

Ciiltor  dcvotissimus, 

JOSErnUS    ADDlhON. 
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PAX  GTILIELMI  AUSPIOIIS  BUEOPJE  REDDITA,  169T. 

PoavquAM  ingens  elaniorque-  virum,  strepitusc[uc  tubaruvn, 
Atc[iie  omnia  lielli  eecidit  fragor  ;  aspice,  Gresar, 
Qii£e  tibi  solieiti,  turba  importuna,  poeta) 
Munera  dedueunt :  geEerosse  a  pectore  flammse, 
Dirteijue  armorum  effigies,  siamlaoraque  bolli 
Triatia  diffagiant :  0  tandem  absiste  triumphis 
Expletus,  penituaque  animo  totum  escute  Martem. 

Non  ultra  ante  oculos  numeroso  millte  campi 
Miscentur,  Bolito  nee  fervent  arva  tumultu; 
Stat  ciroum  alta  i^uieB,  curvocjne  incisua  aratro 
Deeertaa  fossas,  et  castra  miuantia  oaatris 
Rustious  invertit,  tacita  formidine  lustrans 
Horroremque  loci,  et  funestos  stragibua  agros. 
Jamque  super  vallum  et  munLmina  longa  viroscit 
Espoctata  seges,  jam  propugnacula  rident 
Vere  novo ;  insuetoa  mirabitur  incola  culmos, 
Luxuiiemque  soli,  et  turgentem  a  sanguine  mesaem, 

Aapicia  ut  toto  exoitus  venit  advena  mundo 
Bellorum  invbons  aedem,  et  confusa  ruinia 
Oppida,  et  eversos  flanimarum  turbine  muroa  I 
Ut  trepidos  rerum  Annales,  tristemc[iie  laborum 
Tnqiiirit  serien  ,  attonitis  ut  spectat  ocellia 
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Semirutas  turres,  et  adhuc  polluta  cruore 
Flumijia,  famoaosque  Ormondi  volaere  campoa  I 

Hio,  ubi  aasa  jacent  disperso  infecta  cerebro, 
Atijue  iDterruptia  h         t  d       t     muria, 
Texillum  intrepidu     fit         t  mpora  dudum 
Budenses  palmse,  p     j,       q      1      us  obumbrat. 
Ille  mens  aciem  m  m  I    m    ^      f    rea  graiido 
Sparsa  f iirit  ciroum     tjlml     1       ssimws  imber, 
Sulptuream  noctem  t  t  aa^      b  turaine  nubca 
Ingreditur,  crefaroq      rub     t  m  f  Igure  fumura. 
Et  vario  anfractu,    t  d  j    t         d  jue  sasi3 
Msenia  disoeduat,  Boopulisque  immaoe  minautur 
Desuper  horrificis,  ct  formidabile  pendent ! 

Hie  pestem  oecultam,  et  fiecundas  sulphure  moles 
Cernere  erat,  magno  quas  mter  mota  tumultu 
PfBelia  fervebant ;  subito  oum  claustra  fragore 
Horrettdum  disruptatonant,  sera  ins  tac[ue  membra, 
Fumantesque  artus,  laniataque  corpora  letbum 
Corripit  informs,  et  rotat  atcr  in  scthere  turbo. 

Sic,  postquam  Enceladi  dejecit  fulmine  fratrea 
Coelicolum  pater,  et  vetuit  contemuere  divos : 
Divulsam  terne  facie  m,  ingentesquo  rulnaa 
Mortalee  stupuere ;  altum  bine  mirantur  abesae 
Pebou,  invertique  imia  radicibus  Osaam  ; 
Hio  fluyium  moles  inter  confuaaque  saxa 
Beptare,  atque  aliia  diaeentem  currere  ripis. 
Stant  dubii,  ot  notoa  montes  umbrasque  requirunt, 
Errore  ambiguo  elusi,  ct  novitato  looonim. 
Nenipe  bic  Auriaoi  nuper  vexiUa  secutse 
Conflusere  aoiea,  bic,  aspcra  corda,  Britauni, 
e  feros,  et  juncto  fcedcre  Eelga ; 
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Quique  truci  Borece,  et  coelo  damiiatua  iniquo 
Vitam  agit  in  tenebris  j   et  qui  dudam  ore  perusto 
Decolor  aiimoti  prodit  veatigia  PKcebi : 
UndicLue  conveniant,  totum  cODBoripta  per  orliem 
Agmina,  Nassovi  que  latus  sooialiliua  armia 
Circumfuaa  tegunt,  fremituaque  et  murmura  raiaeeat 
Tam  Tario  disjuncta  situ,  tot  diaaona  linguia. 

Te  tamen  e  mediis, '  Buetor  Fortiasime  turmia 
Esere,  Tu  vitam  {ai  quid  mea  carmiDa  possnnt) 
Aecipies,  populiquo  encomia  sera  futuri, 
Quern  variaH  edoctum  arfes,  studiisque  Minervso 
Omnibua  oraatum  Marti  Rhedjcina  fiirenti 
Cred  d  t  lav  ta  et  tinto  ae  J^  tit  il  mno. 
Huno  nempe  aido  em  atque  immensoa  pectoris  testns 
Non  J  ibar  Ar  toum  iitnostr  penuiia  cceli, 
8ed  pliga  torr  d  or  qua  si     to  t  us  omnea 
F£f  nd  t  ra^  os   tot  jue  obnox  i  Ptcebo 
Inl  a  [vogeau  t   tener   q  e  moox  t  ib  arniis 
V  rtutPia       mod  flam   et  genero  *   ncendia  mentis. 

Jam  quoque  torpentem  qui  infclix  suapiflit  Arcton, 
Brumamque  seternam  tr  gusque  perambulat,  urate 
Horridua  esuvi  a  Guliebai  mgentia  facta 
Describit  aocn^  pugi  afaque  in  ordiue  bella 
Attentus  numeral  ncque  bruraam  aut  frigora  eurat. 
En  I  vafitos  nivmm  tractus  el  pallida  regua 
Desorit,  Lmpeno  extienium  ''  qui  subjioit  orbem, 
Indigenasque  byomea  Biitonumque  Heroa  pererrat 
Luminibus  tacitis  ;  subeunt  nunc  fusa  Namurcse 
Msenia,  nunc  tardo  quse  sanguine  piuriraa  fluxit 
Eoinia,  nuuo  dubii  palma  indiscreta  SenefE. 

xRegn&itellltii  TrmfW 
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QuEB  faciea,  et  quanta  v'm  !  tjuo  vertice  in  auras 
Assurgit  1  qiiali  firmat  vestigia  greesu, 
Majestate  rudi,  et  torvo  spectabilis  ore  1 

8io  olim.  Alcides,  immanla  membra  Leonis 
Instratns  spoliie,  vasta  se  mole  ferebat, 
Bvanifi  amplesua  dcstraraqite  adjungere  destrse 
Oum  peteret,  tectisc[ue  ingcnB  succedcrct  hospes 

Dum  pugnia,  Gulielmo,  tua",  campo=que  oruentba 
Acoipit,  in  venis  ebuUit  viTidua  humoi, 
Corda  mioattt  uebro,  et  mentem  ft,iit  semulua  ardor. 
Non  jam  Eiphjeos  hostis  popnlabitm  igros 
Impuno,  aut  agitabjt  multas  Saimat<i  prsodas 

Quia  tamen  illo  pvocul  fiemitua  I     Quse  muimura  i 
NaasoYinni  ingommant '  video  cwa  littora  eirtum 
Fervere  remigibus,  sutiti'ique  albesoere  vclis 
Anglia  solve  metus,  et  manes  mitte  ijuerelas, 
Nassovi  seonra  tui,  dosiste  tumentea 
Proepioere  in  fluotua  animo  suspenaa,  trucesque 
Objurgare  notoa,  tardamque  requirere  puppim  : 
Optatus  tibi  CfeBar  adestj  nee  ut  ante  videbis 
Sollicitum  boUi  Btudiis,  fatalia  Gallo 
Conailia  et  ta^itaa  veraaatem  in  pectore  pugnaa. 
OUi  grata  quies  efc  pax  tranquilla  verendnm 
Composuit  vultum,  l^toaque  afflayit  lioiiorea. 

TJt  denso  circum  ae  plurimua  agmine  milo3 
Agglomerat  lateri !  ut  patriam  veteresque  ponates 
Reapicit  esultana  !  juvat  ostentare  recentea 
Ore  cicatrices,  et  vulnera  crada,  notasque 
Mucronum  insiguos,  afflataque  sulpbure  membra. 
Chara  stupet  conjus,  redueiaque  incerta  mariti 
Testigat  faoiem  ;  trepida  forraidine  prolca 
Stat  proiMil,  et  patrios  horreaoit  neacia  vultua. 
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Ille  graves  casus,  duri  et  disorimina  belli 
Bmimerat,  tumidisque  mataurat  prselia  verljis. 
Sic,  postcLuam  ia  patriam  foecunda  heroibus  Argo 
Ptrjxeam  attulerat  pellem,  lanamcitie  rigentem 
Esposuit  G-raiis,  et  tortile  velleris  aurnm, 
Nayita  terrifioia  infamia  littora  monstris 
Describit,  misto  spiraiit«m  incendia  fumo 
Serpeatem,  vigilescjue  feias,  plauatroque  gemeates 
'Insolito  tauros,  et  anielos  igne  juvenoos. 

Te  tamen,  0  qaaatis  Gulielme  erepte  periclis, 
AccipimKS  reducem ;  tibi  Diva  Britannia  fundit 
Plebemijue  et  proceres  :  medias  quacnnque  per  nrbea 
Ingrederis,  orebrEe  oonaurgunt  uiidic[ue  pompie, 
Gaudiaquo  et  plaasaa :  mixto  ordino  vulgus  euatem 
Circumstat  fremitu  dense  ;  Tibi  Jupiter  annum 
Serins  invertit,  luces  mirata  serenaa 
Ridet  Hjeras,  festoc[ue  vacat  Cfelum  omne  triumplio. 

Jamque  °  nepos  tibi  parvTis  adeat,  Ifetoque  juyeatae 
Incessu,  et  blando  testatur  gaudia  riau. 
Ut  patriua  vigor  atque  elati  gratia  vultus 
CasBaroum  spirant,  magiatatemtiue  verendam 
Infundunt  puero  I  ut  jnater  formoaa  aerenat 
Augustam  froutera,  et  sublimia  tcmporat  ora  I 
Agnoaco  faciem  ambiguam,  mistosqae  parentes. 
nie  tuaa,  G-ulielme,  acies,  et  triatia  bella, 
Pugnasque  inaocua  dudum  sub  iaiagine  lusit. 
Nuao  indignaati  similia  fagitiva  pusillse 
Terga  preaiit  turniEe,  et  falsia  terroribus  implet, 
Sternitciue  exiguum  ficto  oognomine  Gallnm. 
Nunc  simulat  turres,  et  propugaacuia  parva 
Nomiaibua  signat  variia-;  subitoijue  tumultn 
a  PrinoepB  Dux  QlooeetrensU. 
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Sedulus  iufii'mas  arcea,  humilemquo  Nar 
Diruit ;  interea  genefoaas  in  peotore  flammte 
AsauTgunt  seuaira.  juvenl,  notat  ignis  toneatas 
Purpurco  fervore  genaa,  et  anialiilia  horror. 

Quia  tamen  Anguatt*  immensas  in  cacmine  pOnipaa 
Inatruet,  in  lutcos  u^i  ynlgo  effuaa  canalea 
Vina  mbent,  variatque  infectas  purpura  sordes  f 
Quia  lapsus  referet  stellanim,  et  fictile  ocelum, 
Qua  laceram  ostendunt  redolentia  compita  chartam, 
Sulphuris  exuvias,  tubulosciiie  bitumine  caasos  ? 
En  procul  attonitani  Tideo  clarcacere  nootem. 
Fulgore  inaolito  1  ruit  undique  lucidus  imber, 
I'lagrantesciTie  hyemea  ;   orepitantia  sidera  pasaiia 
Sointillaaatj  totoque  pluunt  incendia  ecclo. 
Nee  minus  in  tenia  Vuleanua  mille  figuraa 
Induit,  ignivomasque  feraa,  et  fulgida  monstra, 
Terribiles  yiau  formas  I  hie  membra  Leonia 
Hiepida  mentitur,  tortiaque  comantia  flammia 
Colla  quatit,  rntilasque  jubaa  ;  hie  lubricus  I 
Ludit,  subsiKena,  et  multo  sibilat  igne. 

Lastitiam  ingentem  atijue  effuaa  hiBo  gaudia  ei 
Jam.  tandem  securua  agit,  positoqiie  timore 
Esercet  veiitos,  olaasemquo  per  ultima  mundi 
Impune  educit,  pelagoque  licontina  errat ; 
Sen  conatricta  gelu,  mediiaqne  horrentia  Cancri 
Mensibns  arva  yidet ;  aeu  turgida  malit  olenti 
Tendere  vela  noto,  qua  tburoa  flamina  miscet 
iEolus,  et  plaeidis  perfundit  odoribua  anraa. 

Vos  animse  illuatres  heronm,  umbr£eqne  r 
Quarum  trunea  jaeent  et  adbnc  stillantia  crudig 
Corpora  vulneribua,  quibus  heec  optabilis  orbi 
Pai'ta  quies,  nondum  Naaaoyo  abduoite  vestro 
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Fida  aatellitia,  at  solitia  Ltipate  catervis 
Ductorem,  et  teuues  circum  diffandite  turmaa. 
Tuque  Maria,  tuoB  non  unquam  oblita  Britannos, 
0  Diva,  0  patiens  magnum  espeetare  maritum, 
Ne  terns  Dommum  invideas,  quanquam  amplius  ilium 
Petineant,  longamque  agitent  Bub  viudice  pacem. 


BAROMETIU  DESCKIPTIO. 

Qua  peaetrat  fosaor  terrse  cjeea  antra,  metallo 

Ececunda  iufoi-iai,  rudibuaque  nitentia  venis  ; 

Dum  stupet  oooultas  gazas,  nunmiosque  fiituros, 

Eruit  argenti  latices,  Hitidumque  hquorem , 

Qui  aullo  effusus  prodit  vestigia  tr'ietu, 

Neo  terram  aiguo  revolubilia  imprimit  udo, 

iSed  fractus  sparsim  in  globulos  formam  u&que  rotundam 

Servstj  et  in  teretes  lapsans  se  coUigit  orbes 

Inoertuni  qua  ait  natura,  an  negligat  ultra 
Perficier,  jubar  et  maturus  inutile  temnat ; 
An  potius  aolis  vis  imperfeota  relinquat 
Ajgentum  male  coetum,  divitiasque  fluentes : 
Quicquid  erit,  magno  se  jaetat  nobilis  uau  ; 
Kec  DeuB  effiilsit  magis  aapeotabilis  olim, 
Cum  Danaen  flavo  circum  pretiosus  araietu 
Ambiit,  et,  gratam  suadento  libjdine  formam, 
Depluit  irriguo  liqueftictum  Numen  in  Auro. 

Quin  age,  aume  tubum  fragilem,  oui  densior  aer 
Exclnsus ;  fundo  vitri  subai^at  in  imo 
Argenti  etagnum;  ut  pluvia  impendente  raetallum 
Mobile  desoendat,  vel  contra,  ubi  poatnlat  sestua, 
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Prodeat  hine  liquor  emergens,  et  rursuB  inano 
Oecupet  ascenstt,  tubulumque  escurrat  in  omneiu. 

Jam  ereli  faoiem  tempestatesqwe  futuras 
Conscia  lympha  monet,  briunainque  et  frigora  narrat 
Nam  ijTioties  liquor  insurgit,  vitreoque  oanali 
Sublatum  Dequeunt  ripse  oohibere  priorea ; 
Turn,  lastos  speraro  dies  licet,  arva  fatentur 
^statem,  et  large  diffuse  lumine  rident. 
Sin  sese  imniodiGum  attollens  Argeateus  humor, 
Et  nimium  oppressus,  eontondat  ad  ardua  yitri, 
Jam  sitiunt  berbse,  jam.  aucooa  flamma  feracea 
Excoquit,  et  lacgueat  conaumto  prata  virore. 

Cum  vero  teaaea  nebulas  spiracula  terrfe 
Fundunt,  et  madidi  fluitaat  super  sequora  fumi, 
Pabula  venturse  pluyise ;  turn  faaile  pondua 
Inferiora  petit;  aec  certior  Ardea  ctelos 
ludioat  bomentea,  medias  quando  setberis  oras 
Tranando,  ci-assa  fruitur  sublimius  aura, 
Discutit  et  madidia  rorantia  nubila  pennis. 
Muno  guttie  agglomerant,  diapMsas  frigora  atipant 
Particular,  rarusque  in  nimbum  cogitur  humor ; 
Prata  Tirent,  segetem  foccundis  imbribus  astber 
Irrigat,  et  bibulai  radici  alimenta  ministrat. 
Qttin  ubi  plus  fequo  deacendens  uda  metalli 
Fundum  amat,  impatiens  pluvite,  metuensque  pr0(3«;Hani, 
Agricolae  caveant ;  nou  hoc  impune  colonus 
Aspicit  j  osteudet  mos  foeta  vaporibus  aura 
CoUectis  hyeraea,  tempeatatemque  souoram. 
At  lioet  Arjjentum  mole  incumbente  levatum 
Subsidat,  penitua  jul  imo  ae  coudat  in  alYco, 
Oiotora  ijuaeque  tument ;  oYcrsis  flumina  ripia 
Expatnta  ruunt,  'i^umantibus  festuat;  UEdis 
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Diluvium,  rapidique  effusa  lioentia  poiiti 

Nulla  ta«et  seoreta  poli  mirabile  vltrum 
Quin  varios  ci»li  vultus  et  tempora  prodit, 
Ante  refert,  quando  ternii  Tclamine  tutus 
Inocdes,  quando  sperabis  frigidua  ignem. 

Augurio  hoe  fretus,  quamjuam  atri  nubila  cceli 
Dirumpiint,  obsoura  diem,  pluviasque  minautur ; 
Machina  ai  neget,  et  sudura  promittat  apertum, 
Audas  carpat  iter  nimbo  pendente  viator; 
Nee  metuens  imbrem,  posoentea  Messor  aristas 
Proaternat :  terrae  jam  bnima  incumbit  iaermis, 
Frigoraijue  baud  nocitura  cadunt,  feriuati^ue  paratos. 


n  YrMAlO-rEPANOMAHIA, 


PE^LIUM 


TYCM^OS   ET  GEUES    COMMISSUM. 

Penh  AT  AS  aoies,  et  lamentabilo  bcUum 
Pygmeadum  refero  :  parvas  tu,  Musa,  cobortes 
lastrue  j  tu  gladios,  mortemque  minantia  rostra, 
Offensciaque  Grues,  indiguanteaque  pusillam 
Blilitiam  eelebra ;  voiuorumque  hominumque  tumultus. 

Heroum  mgeutes  animos  et  tristia  bella 
Pieridum  labor  esbauait,  verauque  soaoro 
.Tussit  et  Eetema  numerorum  asaurgere  pompa: 
Quia  leotoa  Graiutn  javenes,  et  torva  tnentem 
Tbeaea,  quis  pedibua  velocem  ignorat  Achillem  ? 
vol..  I.— 21 
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Quom  dura  iEneEC  certamlna,  quein  G-ulielhi 
Gesta  latent  ?  fratrea  Thebani,  et  flebile  fatum 
Pompeii  qaem  noii  delassavore  legentem? 
Primus  ego  intactas  aciea,  gracilemque  tuliarum 
Carmine  depingam  sonitum,  nova  castra  Beoutus; 
EsiguoBijiie  canam  pugilea,  Gruibwacjue  malignoa 
Heroas,  nigriaque  ruentem  e  nubibus  bostem. 

Qua  solis  tepet  ortu,  primitiisque  diei 
India  Iseta  rubet,  medium  inter  inbospita  sasa 
(Per  plaeidam  vallem,  et  pauoiB  aecesaa  virota) 
Pygmfetim  quondam  at«terat,  dum  fata  sinebant, 
Imperium.     Hie  varias  vitam  escoluere  per  artes 
Seduli,  et  assiduo  fervebant  arva  popello. 
Nunc  si  quia  dura  evadat  per  sasa  viator, 
Deaertosque  larea,  et  vallea  ossibui"  albaa 
Exiguis  videt,  et  vestigia  parva  stupescit. 
Desolata  tenet  Tictrix  impune  volucria 
Kegna,  et  securo  orepitat  Grua  improba  nido. 
Non  sic,  dum  multos  atetit  inauperabilia  atinos 
Parvula  progenies  ;  tum,  ai  qnis  oominus  ales 
Congredi,  et  immistEe  auderet  se  credere  pugn^e, 
MUes  atrox  aderat,  sumptisque  feroculus  armis 
Sternit  humi  Yolucrem  moribundam,  bumerisque  rcportat 
lugentem  prtedam ;  eseaoque  epulatur  in  hoste. 
Ssepo  improvisas  maotabat,  srepe  juyabat 
Diripere  aut  nidura,  aut  ulcisci  in  prole  parentem, 
Nempe  larem  quotiea  multa  oonatruxerat  arte, 
Aut  uteri  posuiaset  onus,  volucremque  futuram ; 
Continue  raltu  spiralis  immane  minaci 
Omnia  vastaret  miles,  fcetusque  necaret 
Immeritoa,  vitamque  abrumperet  imperfeotara, 
Cum  tepido  nondum  maturuit  hoatia  in  ovo. 
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Sine  causie  irarum,  bella  hinc,  fatalia  lella, 
Atque  aeies  letho  intDntEe,  Tolnorvimqiie  virunnjue 
CommiBSK  strages,  confusaque  mortis  imago. 
Non  tantos  motus,  neo  tarn  memoraliile  bellum, 
Mfeonius  quondam  sublimi  oaimine  vatoa 
Luait ;  ubi  totam  atrepituque  armisque  paludem 
Miscuit:  hie  (viau  miaerabile  !}  corpora  muiiun 
Sparsa  jaeeat  juncis  tranaflsa,  hie  gutturo  rauco 
Bana  dolet,  pedibusquo  absciaao  poplite  ternis 
Reptar  humi,  aolitia  nee  sose  aaltibus  effort. 

Jaraque  diea  Pygmceo  aderat,  quo  tempore  CEOsi 
Pcenituit  fotua,  intactaque  maluit  ova. 
Nam  super  bis  accensa  graves  exarsit  in  iras 
Gnis  atomacbans;  omneaque  simnl,  qiias  Strymonis  inda, 
Aut  atagnum  Mareotidia,  imi  aut  uda  Caystri 
Praia  tenent,  adauntj  Soytbicaque  exeita  palude, 
Et  eonjurato  volueris  descendit  ab  latro, 
Stragesque  immensaa  et  vulnera  oogitat  absens, 
Exacuitque  ungues  ictiim  meditata  futurum, 
Et  rostrum  parat  acre,  fngseque  acoommodat  alas, 
Tantus  amor  belli,  et  vindictje  arrecta  cupido. 
Ergo  ubi  ver  nactna  proprium,  anspenaua  in  alto 
Aere  coneusaia  exeroitus  obstrepit  alia, 
Terrseque  immensos  tractus,  aemotaque  longe 
^quora  deapiciunt,  Borearaque  et  nubila  tranant 
Innuraeri :  orebro  circum  ingena  fluctuat  setter 
Flamine,  et  aasiduus  miaoet  etelum  omne  tumultus, 

Nee  minor  in  terrla  motus,  dnm  bella  faeeasit 
Impiger,  institnitque  agmen,  fivmatque  phalangaa 
Et  furit  atreptie  animoaus  bomunoio  telle  : 
Donee  tarma  duas  composta  esciurat  in  alaa, 
Ordinibuaque  frequens,  et  mnrte  inatructa  perito. 
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Jamque  aoies  inter  mediaa  seae  arduua  iufert 
Pygmeadum  ductor,  qui  majestate  verendua 
IncossuciTie  gravis  reliquos  aupereminet  omnes 
Mole  gigantea,  mediamque  aaaurgit  in  uluam. 
Torvior  aspectu  (liostilis  nam  insculpsorat  unguis. 
Ore  cicatrices)  vultuc[ue  oatentat  honesta 
fioatrorum  sigaa,  et  orudos  in  peetore  morsus. 
Immortali  odio,  asterHisqiie  esercuit  iris 
Alitwun  gentem,  non  ilium  impime  volucris 
Ant  ore,  aut  pedibus  peteret  confisus  aduncis, 
Fatalem  quoties  GtruibuB  distrinxerat  ensem, 
Tnmcavitciuo  alas,  oeleri<jue  fagam  abstulit  hosti ! 
Quot  fecit  strageB !  qtue  nudia  faaera  pullis 
latnlit,  heu  I  quoties  implevit  Strymona  fletu  ! 

Jamque  proeul  sonns  anditufj  piceamque  volantua 
Prospectant  rniliem  beUumque  hosteaque  ferentem. 
Crobrescit  tandem,  atque  ooulis  se  plurimus  effort 
OrdinibnH  atruotua  Tariis  exereitus  ingens 
Alituum,  motisque  eventilat  aera  pennis. 
Turba  polnia  replet,  apecteque  immajiis  obumbrat 
Agmina  Pygmseorum,  et  dcnsa  in  nublbus  hseret : 
Nunc  deasa,  at  patriia  mox  reddita  raa-ior  oris. 
Belli  aident  studio  Pygmaji,  et  lunkine  sjevo 
Suspioittnt  hostom  j  neo  longttm  tenipus,  et  ingens 
Turba  Gruura  horrifico  aeae  super  agmina  lapsu 
Prsecipitat  gravis,  et  bellum  sperantibus  infert : 
Fit  fragor ;  avulsse  volitant  oiroum  aera  plumae. 
Mos  defessa  iterum  leTibna  sese  eripit  alia, 
Et  vires  reparata  iterum  petit  impete  terras. 
Armorum  pendet  fottuna  :  hie  fisa  velucris 
Cuapide,  aanguineo  soso  furibunda  rotatu 
Torquot  agena  ciroum,  roatrumque  iateiidit  in  hoatem 
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Imbelle,  et  curves  in  morte  recolligit  ungaea. 
Pygm^i  kio  stillat  lentus  de  vulaero  sanguis, 
Siagultuaque  ciet  crebros,  pedibngque  pusillis 
Tundit  humam,  et  monens  nnguein  esecratui  acutuiu. 
.^Istuat  omne  solum  stiepitu,  tepidoi^ue  rubescit 
Sanguine,  sparguntur  gladii,  sparguntur  et  alse, 
TJogueaque  et  digiti,  oommistajue  lostra  lacertis. 

Pygmeadum  ssevit,  meduBque  in  millibus  ardet 
Ductor,  qucm  late  hme  atque  hmo  pereuntia  oingunt 
Corpora  fusa  Gruum ,  mediaquo  m  morte  vagatur, 
Nee  plausu  alarum,  neo  rostii  conoidit  ictu. 
lUe  Gi-ruum  terror,  ilium  donSHsima  eiroum 
Miscetur  pugna,  et  bellum  omne  Kborat  in  uno : 
Cum,  subito  appulsus  (aic  Di  voluere)  tumultu 
Ex  inopino  ingons  et  formidabilis  Aies 
CompreEdit  pedibus  pugnaatem;  et  (triste  relatu) 
Sustulit  in  ctelum;  bellatjir  ab  tmguibiaa  baaret 
Pendulus,  agglomcrat  strepitu  globus  undique  densuB 
Alituum  ;  frustra  Pygmsei  lumine  mcesto 
Begem  inter  nubes  lugent,  solitcique  minorom 
Heroem  aspiclunt  G-ruibua  plandentibua  eseaoi 

e  recrudoBcit  bellum,  Grus  dosuper  urget 
a  roatro,  atque  bostem  petit  ardua  morsa  j 
Turn  fugit  alta  volana ;  ia  aursum  braobia  jaota 
Vulnoris  impatiens,  et  inanos  ajovit  in  auras. 
Talis  erat  belli  facies,  cum  Pelion  ingena 
Mitteret  in  ccelum  Eriareus,  solioijue  Tonantom 
Prseoipitem  exouteret ;  sparguntur  in  asthere  toto 
Fulminaqne  scopulic[ue :  flagrantia  tela  deorsum 
TorijTientur  Jovia  acta  manu,  dum  vasta  Uigantum 
Corpora  fusa  jaoent,  semiustaquo  sulpbure  famant 

ViribuH  absumptis  penitua  Pygmeia  tandem 
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Aginina  languescuut ;  ergo  pars  vertere  terga 
Hurribili  perculsa  metu,  pars  toilers  Tooem 
Esiguam ;  late  populus  Oubitalis  oberrat. 
Instaut  a  tergo  voluorea,  lacerantque  trahuntque 
Immitea,  certte  gentem  extirpare  nefandaia. 

Sic  Pjgmsoa  domua  multos  dommata  per  annos, 
Tot  bellia  defuncta,  Giaum  tot  Isota  triumpbis, 
Funditus  interiit :  Nempe  exitus  omnia  tandem 
Certus  Rogna  manet,  sunt  certi  denic[ue  fines, 
Quo8  ultra  transiro  nefas ;  sic  corruit  olim. 
Assyria  Imperium,  aio  magute  Persidis  imia 
Sedibiis  eversum  est,  et  majus  atroqne  Latinum. 
Eljsii  valles  nunc  agmine  lustrat  inani, 
Et  veterum  Horoum  mlscetur  grandibns  umbris 
Plebs  parva :  aut,  ai  quid  fidei  mereatur  anilia 
Fabula,  Pastorea  per  noctis  opa«a  pusillaa 
Saspe  vident  umbraa,  Pygmseos  corpore  caasos. 
Diim  secura  Gruum,  et  veteres  oblita  labores, 
Ljetltiffi  penitua  vacat,  indulge tque  cboreis, 
Angustosque  terit  calles,  viridesque  per  orbea 
Turba  levis  salit,  et  Icmurum  coguomine  gaudet. 
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EESURKECTIO 


AD   ALTARE   COL.    MAGD.    OXON. 

Egregios  fuci  traetus,  calamique  labores, 
Surgentesque  hominum  formas,  ardentiaijue  ora 
Judieis,  et  aimulaora  modis  pallentia  miris, 
Tembilem  visa  pompam,  tu  carmine  Masa 
Pande  novo,  vatique  sacroa  aeeende  furores. 

Olim  planitiem  (quam  nunc  ftecunda  colorum 
Inaignit  pictura)  inLonesto  et  simplice  cultu 
Veatiit  albedo,  sed  ne  rima  uUa  priorem 
AgnoBcat  faciem,  mox  fundamenta  futurje 
Substravit  pietor  tabulee,  bumoremque  sequaeem 
Per  miu'os  traxit;.  velamine  incenia  eraaao 
Sqiiallent  obducta,  et  rudioribua  illita  fucis. 

Utque  (polo  nondum  stellis  fulgentibus  apto) 
Ne  spatio  moles  immensa  debiscat  inaui, 
Per  cava  etelorum,  et  eonvesa  patentia  late 
Hiuo  atque  liinc  toterfusus  fliiitaverat  asther  | 
Mos  radiante  novum  torrebat  lumine  mundum 
Titan,  et  pallens  alienos  mitius  ignes 
Cynthia  vibrabat;  crebris  mmo  consitus  astris 
Scintillare  polus,  nunc  fulgor  Lacteus  omne 
Diifluore  in  ccelum,  longoquo  albescere  tractu. 

Sic,  operis  poatquam  luait  primordia  pietor, 
Dum  sordet  paries,  uullumque  fatetur  Apelkm, 
Cautiua  esercet  calaiiios,  akjitc  arte  tciiacpiH 
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Cocfundit  viscum,  succoequc  attemperat,  omnes 
Induoit  tandem  formas ;  apparet  ubicjue 
Muta  cohora,  et  pioturarum  Tulgus  inane. 

Aligeris  rauri  vaeat  ora  suprema  ministris, 
Spar8ac[iie  per  totam  ooelestia  turba  tabellam 
Raucos  inspirat  lituos,  buoeasi^iie  tumentes 
Inflat,  et  attonitTLm  replet  clangoribus  orbem. 
Defunctis  sonus  auditur,  tabulamque  per  imam 
Picta  gravescit  humus,  tenia  emergit  apertis 
Progenies  rediviva,  et  plurima  aurgit  imago. 

Sic,  dum  fosoundis  Cadmus  dat  somina  suleis, 
Terra  tumet  priegnana,  animataqae  gleba  laborat, 
Luxuriatur  ager  segete  apirante,  ealoscit 
Omne  aolum,  cresoitcLue  virorum  prodiga  mesais. 

Jam  pulvia  variaa  terrre  disporsa  per  oraa, 
Sive  inter  venas  teneri  oonoreta  metalli, 
Sensim  diriguit,  sen  sese  immisouit  herbia, 
Esplicita  oat ;  molem  rursus  coal^cit  ia  nnam 
Diyisum  funus,  sparsos  prior  alligat  artua 
Junotura,  aptanturque  iterum  coeuntia  membra. 
Hie  nondum  apecie  petfecta  resurgit  imago, 
Vnltum  trunoata,  atijue  inhonesto  vulnere  narea 
Manca,  ct  adhuo  deeat  inform!  de  corpore  mnltum. 
Paulatim  in  rigidum  hie  vita  insinuata  cadaver 
Motu  aegro  yix  dum  rediviyos  erigit  artus. 
Inficit  his  horror  yultua,  et  imagine  tota 
Fusa  per  attonitam  pallet  formido  figuraro. 

Detrahe  quin  oculos  spectator,  et,  ora  nitentera 
Si  poterint  perferre  diem,  medium  inapiee  murum, 
Qua  aedDt  orta  Deo  proles,  Deua  ipse,  serene 
Lumine  perfusus,  radiisc[ue  inapcrsus  aontia, 
Cireum  tranquillae  fuadaiitur  tempora  flammte, 
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Eegius  ore  vigor  spirat,  nitet  ignis  ocellis, 
Plurimaque  effulget  majestas  numine  toto. 
Quantum  dissimilisj  quantum  o  I  mutatus  ab  illo, 
Qui  pecoata  luit  cnieiatus  non  sua,  Titam 
Quaudo  luotantem  cunctata  raorte  tratebat  I 
Sed  frastra  Toluit  defunetum  Golgotha  nuniea 
Condore,  dum  victa  fatorum  lege  tnumphana 
Natiyum  petiit  oreluui,  et  super  tetLera  vectus 
Despexit  lunam  esiguam,  aolemque  minorem. 

Jam  latua  effossum,  et  palmas  ostendit  utrasijue- 
TulnuacLTie  inflium  pede,  olavorumcjue  reoepta 
Sigua,  et  traneacti  quondam  vestigia  ferri. 
Umbrie  tuc  felloes  tendunt,  numerosaquo  ccelos 
Turba  petunt,  atque  immortalia  dona  capesaunt, 
Matres,  et  longse  mine  reddita  corpora  vitte 
Infantum,  juvenea,  pueri,  innupt^ue  puellte 
Stant  ciroum,  atque  avidos  jubar  iramortale  bibente^ 
AfBgunt  ooulos  in  Numine  ;  laudibus  scther 
Intonat,  et  lasto  ridet  ccelum  omne  triumpho. 
His  amor  impatiens  eoaeeptaque  gaudia  meat^m 
Eunditus  exagitant,  imoque  in  peetore  fervent. 
INon  seque  exultat  flagranti  corde  Sibylla, 
Hospite  Qum  tnmet  incluso,  et  prrecordia  eentit 
Mota  Dei  stimulia,  mmiociue  calentia  Ptcebo. 

Quia  tamea  ille  novus  perstrmgit  lumina  fulgor  ? 
Quam  Mitra  effigiem  diatinxit  piotor,  bonesto 
Surgentem  e  tumulo,  alatoque  satellite  fnltam  ? 
Agnosco  faciem,  vultu  latet  alter  in  illo 
Wainfletua,"  sic  ille  oculoa,  aio  ora  ferebat : 
Elieu  quando  antmi  par  invonietur  Imago  ! 
Quando  aliura  aimilem  virtus  habitura  !^ — 
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I.  Mogd,  Fnndator. 

Hooted  by  Google 


Irali  innoouaB  secu 

Aspicit,  impavidosque  in  Judice  figit  ooellos. 

Quin  age,  et  horrentem  commixtis  igne  tenebris 
Jam  videaa  scenam  ;  multo  Ide  stagnantia  fuco 
Mconia,  flagrantem  liquefaoto  sulphure  rivum 
Fiagunt,  et  falsus  tanta  arte  acconditur  ignis, 
Ut  toti  metuas  tabulfe,  ne  flamma  per  omne 
Livida  serpat  opus,  temiescLue  absumpta  recedat 
Piotura  in  cinores,  propriia  peritura  favillis. 
Hug  tutba  infelis  agitur,  turpisque  videri 
Infrendet  dentes,  et  rugis  eontrahit  ora. 
Vindex  a  tergo  implacabile  SJevit,  et  ensem 
Fulmincuia  ribrans  acie  flagrante  acelestos 
Jam  Paradiseis  iterum  depellit  ab  oris, 
Heu  !  q^uid  agat  tristis  ?  quo  ae  c(elostibu3  iris 
Subtratat  ?  o  !  quantum  vellet  nunc  sethcre  in  alto 
Virtutem  colore  !  at  tandem  suspiria  ducit 
Nequicquam,  et  sero  in  lacbrymaa  effunditur ;  obstant 
Sortes  non  revoeandse,  et  inexorabilo  numen, 

Quam  vaiias  aperit  venerea  pietura  1  periti 
Quot  calami  legimus  vestigia  !  quanta  colorum 
Gratia  Be  profert !  talea  non  discolor  Iris 
Ostendat,  yario  cum  lumine  floridus  imbor 
Rore  nitet  toto,  et  gutta  seintillat  in  omni. 

0  fuci  niter,  o  pulcLri  dwrate  colorea  ! 
Nee,  pietura,  tuje  languoscat  gloria  formse, 
Dum  luoem  videas,  qualem  exprimis  ipsa,  supreniam 
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SPHJilEISTEKIUM. 

Hic,  uli  grammea  ia  latum  sese  esplicat  tequor 
Planities,  vacuoijuo  ingens  patet  area  campo. 
Cum  solem  nondum  fumantia  prata  fatentur 
Exortum,  et  tumiclse  pendent  in  gramme  guttae, 
Improba  fels  noctis  parra  increinenta  prioria 
Desecat,  cxiguam  radens  a  cespite  messem  : 
Tum  motu  aasiduo  aasum  -versatile  terram 
Deprimit  cstantem,  et  surgcntes  atterit  herbas. 
Lignea  percarrunt  vernantem  turba  paliestram 
TJncta,  nitens  o!eo,  formte  quibtia  ease  rotundte 
Artifioia  fernira  dederat,  facili9c[ue  moveri. 
Ne  tamen  offendant  incauti  errore  glofcorum 
Quseque  suis  incisa  notia  atat  aphsera  ;  sed  imua 
Hano  ¥ult,  quEO  iBfuso  multum  inclinata  metallo 
Vertitur  in  gjros,  et  iniquo  tramite  currit ; 
Quin  alii  diTcrsa  placet,  c[uam,  parcius  nrget 
Pjiimbea  via,  motnque  sinit  procedere  recto. 

Postquam  ideo  in  partea  turbam  diatinzerat  sequas 
Conailium,  aut  sora  ;  quisque  suis  accingitur  arrais. 
Evolat  ocblculu*  qu'e  cursum  meti  futurum 
;  jactiquQ  legens  T  sfigii  primam, 
a  iiiit   i^phEeram  dem  ttit  at  ilia 
Leniter  effusa  exiguum  quod  due  t  in  orbem, 
Radit  iter,  doin,c  senaim  j  rimo  im.pete  feaso 
Subaiatat ;  subito  globus  emi^at  alter  nt  alter. 

Mox  ubi  fonduntui  Ute  igmma  Oiebra  rainorem 
Sparaa  per  orbiculum  stipant  ;iue  frequentia  metam, 
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Atcjue  oegant  faoiles  aditus ;  jam  cautiua  exit, 
Et  leTiter  sese  iusinuat  revolubile  lignum. 
At  si  forte  globum,  qui  niisit,  spectat  inertem 
Serpere,  et  impresaum.  subito  languesoere  motunt, 
Pone  urget  apliterse  vestigia,  et  ansius  instat, 
Objurgatf[ue  moras,  ciirrentiquo  imniinet  orbi. 
Atque  Tit  segnis  honos  destrse  servetur,  iaiquam. 
Ijieusat  terriim,  ao  surgentem  ia  marmore  oodum. 

Neo  risus  taouere,  globus  oum  volvitur  a«tua 
Infatni  jactu,  aut  nimium  Testigia  plumbum. 
Allicit,  et  spheeram  a  recto  trahit  insita  virtus. 
Turn  qui  projecit,  strepitus  effuadit  inanes, 
Et,  variara  in  apeoiem  distorto  oorporo,  falsoa 
lucrepat  errorea,  et  dat  convitia  ligno. 
Sphsera  sed,  iramm  temnens  ludibria,  cteptum 
Pergit  iter,  nulliscjue  movetur  surda  quevelis. 

Ilia  tamen  laudea  summumijue  meretur  bondrem, 
Quie  non  dirumpit  euiBum,  abisistitq^ue  moveri, 
Donee  turbam  inter  erebram  dilapsa  supremum 
Perfeeit  stadium,  et  met«e  inclinata  reeumbit. 
Hoatia  at  bffirontem  orbioulo  detrudero  spbteram 
Certat,  luminibuscjiie  viam  signaotibus  omnes 
lutendit  vires,  et  missile  ioi  titer  urget : 
Bvolat  adduoto  non  scgms  sphsera  la^erto. 

Haud  it  I  prusilious  Bleo  carcere  pemix 
Auriga  invehitur,  cum  raptus  ab  ase  citato 
Curreateaque  domos  videt,  et  fiigientia  tocta. 

Si  tamen  m  duios,  obstiucta  satellito  multo, 
Impingant  sooio?  cunfundatque  oibibus  oibes  , 
Turn  fervet  bilia,  tortunam  damnat  aoerbam, 
Atque  Deos  atque  astra  vocat  crudelia, — 

Si  vero  in<,ursus  luiles,  aditumque  patontem 
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Inveniat,  partoque  hostis  spolietur  honoro  : 
Turba  fremit  ooufusa,  aonisque  frequentibus,  euge 
Exclamant  sooii ;  plausu  atrepit  omne  viretum. 

Interea  fessos  inimico  Sirius  astro 
Corripit,  et  falsas  exudant  corpora  guttaa  ; 
Leuia  jam  zephyrl  spirantes  frigora,  et  umbrte 
Cap  tan  tin,  vultuque  fluens  abstergitur  bunior. 


D.    D.    HANNE8, 

INSIGKISSIMUM   MEDICUM   ET  POETAM. 

0  QUI  oanoro  blandiua  Orpbeo 
Vooale  diiois  carmen,  et  exitu 
Feliciore  luctuosis 

Siepc  animam  revocas  ab  umbris, 
Jam  86U  solutos  in  numerum  pedea 
Cogis,  vel  jegrum  et  yis  animas  teoas 
Corpus  tneris,  sen  cadaver 
Luminibua  peaetras  acutia ; 
Opus  relinqttens  eripo  to  morse, 
Frontemque  earis  Bolicitam  espHca, 
Scyphumqiie  juoundus  require 
PuTpureo  gravidum  Lyieo. 
Nunc  plena  magni  poeula  postulea 
Memor  Wilhelmi,  nunc  mOYCat  eitim 
Minister  ingena,  imporlque 

Pra;sidiuni  baud  leve,  Montaoutus. 
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Omitte  tandem  triate  negotiuin 

Gravesque  euras,  ten  nimium  pius  1 

Nee  cseteros  cautus  mederi 

Ipse  tuam  miaua^  ealutciii. 

Frustra  oruorem  pulsibus  ineitis 

Ebullientem  pollice  oomprimja, 

Attentus  explorare  venam 

Qufe  febris  exagitet  tumentem  ; 
¥rustra  liquores  tLuot  Chymica  expedU 
Eornax,  et  error  sanguinis,  et  vigor 
Inuatus  herbis  te  fatigant : 
Serius  ant  citius  sepuIcLro 
Debemur  omnes,  vitaque  deseret 
Bspulsa  morbis  corpus  inhospitum, 
Lentumcjue  defleljunt  nepotea 
(Relliquiaa  animse}  cadaver. 
Manes  yidebis  tu  quoque  fabnlaSj 
Quos  pauciore    f         tat 


Subjiciet  1  b  tina       t  li 
Decurrit  illi  y  ta  b  at 
Quiounc[ne  In    m  n  n  n  m     anxiu 
Eeddit  mol    t  m  t        ira 

Sponte  s  a     t      nn:    nt  3 ; 
Et  quern  dierum  lene  flueutmiu 
Delectat  ordo,  vitaque  mntnifc 
Felix  amicis,  gaudiisquo 
luDoonis  bene  temperat* 
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MACHINE    GESTICULANTEg 


A  PurPET-SHOT. 

Admikaioja  cano  leyium  apeotacula  renim, 
Exiguam  gentem,  et  vaoTnim  sine  mente  popellum ; 
Quern,  non  surreptla  cceli  de  fornioe  flammis, 
InDOCua  melior  fabrioayerat  arte  PrometLeus. 

Compita  qua  riau  fervent,  glomeratque  tumultnm 
Histrio,  delectatque  inliiaDtem  scommate  turbam  ; 
Quotquot  lastitise  studio  aut  novitate  tenentur, 
Undique  congressi  permisaa  sedilia  complent. 
Nee  confusus  honos  ;  nummo  subsellia  cedunt 
Diverao,  et  varii  ad  pretium  stat  copia  scamni. 
Tandem  ubi  subtrahitur  Telamen,  lumina  passim 
Angustos  penetrant  aditns,  qua  plurima  visum 
Fila  secant,  ne,  cum  Tacuo  datur  ore  fenestra, 
Pervia  fraus  patcat :  mos  stridula  turba  penates 
Ingreditur  pictos,  et  maenia  equallida  fueo. 
Hie  htunUes  inter  sconas,  angustaque  clauetra, 
Quicquid  agunt  bomiuea,  conouraus,  bella,  triumphos, 
Ludit  in  exiguo  plebecula  parva  theatre. 

Sed  prjeter  reliquos  incedit  Hoiiunoio  rauoa 
Voce  strepena  ;  major  subnectit  fibula  vestem, 
Et  referunt  vivos  errantia  lumina  motus ; 
la  veutrem  tumot  immodicum ;  pone  eminet  Higens 
A  tergo  gibbus;  Pygmteum  terrltat  agmeu 
Major,  et  immaaem  miratur  turba  G-igaiitem. 
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Hie  magna  fretus  mole,  imparibiis<;[ue  lacertia 
Conflsue,  graeili  jactat  conyitia  vulgo, 
Bt  crebro  eolTit,  lepidum  caput,  ora  cachinno, 
Quanquam  res  a^tur  solenni  seria  pompa, 
Spernit  Bollicitnm  mtractabilis  ille  tumultum, 
Et  riaii  importuuus  adost,  atque  omnia  turbat. 
Nee  raro  invadit  molles,  pictainque  proterro 
Ore  petit  Nymphaju,  inTitoque  dat  oscula  ligao. 

Sed  eomitum  vulgus  diversis  membra  fatigaut 
Ludia,  et  vario  laacivit  mobil'fe  saltn. 

Ssepe  etiam  gemmia  rutila,  et  speatabilis  aiiro, 
Lignea  gena  proditj  nitidisciue  auperbit  in  ostris. 
Nam,  qaotiea  featam  colebrat  sub  imagine  luoem, 
Ordine  compoaito  Nympharum  ineedit  honestum 
Agmen,  et  esigui  proceres,  parvique  quirites. 
Pygmteoa  crodas  positis  miteaoere  bellia, 
Janique,  infensa  Gruum  temHentca  prselia,  tutoa 
Indulgere  joeis,  teuerisquo  Tacare  oboreis. 

Tales,  cum  medio  labuntur  sidera  ccelo, 
Parvi  subailiunt  Lemures,  popnluaque  pusillus 
Festivos,  rediena  sua  per  veatigia,  gyros 
Ducit,  et  angnstum  crebro  pede  pulaitat  orbem. 
Mane  patent  gressus ;  bine  suecos  terra  feraoea 
Concipit,  in  multam  pubentia  gramina  surgunt 
Liisimem,  teneriaque  vireaoit  cireulus  berbis. 

At  aon  tranquillaa  nulla  abdunt  nnbila  lueea, 
Saipe  gravi  surgunt  bella,  borrida  beUa,  tumultu. 
Arma  cient  truonlenta  eobora,  plaeidamque  quietem 
Dirumpunt  pugnje ;  usquo  adeo  insincera  voluptas 
Omnibus,  et  mistje  oastigant  gaudia  curse. 
Jam  gladii,  tubulique  ingesto  sulphure  fteti, 
Protensseque  hast^,  fulgotifciaque  ar 
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TeloTum  ingontes  subeuat ;  dant  clauatra  fragorem 
Horrendum,  mptoe  stridente  bitiunine  eharte 
Confusoa  redduiit  crepitus,  et  sibila  misceut, 
Stemitur  omne  solum  pereuntibus ;  imdicme  ofesfe 
Apparent  tunnEe,  civilis  crimina  belli. 

Sed  po3tqTiam  insaaua  pugnse  deferbiiit  sestus, 
Exueriutque  truces  animos,  jam  Marte  fugato, 
DiveraaB  repetunt  artes,  curasque  priores. 
Nee  raro  priaoi  heroes,  quos  pagma  sacra 
Suggerit,  atque  olim  peperit  felieior  setas, 
Hie  parva  redeunt  specie.     Oano  ordine  cernas 
Aiitic[uos  prodire,  agmen  Tenerabile,  Patrea. 
Eugis  sulcantur  vultus,  prolisaque  barbte 
Canities  mento  pendet :  sio  tarda  seneetus 
TiTHoMuM  minuit,  cum  moles  tota.  eieadam 
Indait,  in  gracilem  senaim  coUecta  figuram. 

Nunc  tamea  nnde  genua  duoat,  quse  dextra  latonteD 
Suppoditet  rires,  qiiem  poaoat  tnrba  moventem, 
Expcdiam.     Truncos  opifes  et  inutile  lignum 
Cogit  in  humanas  species,  et  robore  natam 
Progeniem  telo  efformat,  nesuque  tenaci 
Crura  ligat  pedibna,  hnmeriaque  accommodat  armoa, 
Et  membria  membra  aptat,  et  artubus  iusuit  artns. 
Tunc  liabiles  addit  trochleas,  quibus  arte  puslllum 
Veraat  onus,  molique  manu  famulatna  inerti 
Sufficit  oc«ulto8  motus,  vocemque  miniatrat. 
His  structa  auxiliis  jam  macLi»a  tota  peritos 
Ostendit  suloos,  duri  et  vestigia  ferri : 
Hinc  aalit,  atque  agili  se  aublevat  incita  motu, 
Vocesque  emittit  tenaee,  et  non  sua  verba. 
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